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Chronicle of Events 


2 Jan. 

3 Jan, 

4 Jan, 

7 Jan. 

9 Jan. 

11 Jan. 

12 Jan. 
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14 Jan. 


16 Jan. 
20 Jan. 

23 Jan. 


January 1926. 

’26 Second Session of the Provincial Trade Union Conference at Bombay,, 
Rai Sahib Chandrika Prosad presided. 

Indian Chemical Society Meeting under Sir P. C. Bay’s presidency at 
Bombay — Sir P. C, Ray gave his opinion that Lavoisior was the discoverer 
of Oxygen. 

’26 Railway Board’s Annual Report on Indian Railways showing a net 
piofit Rs. 12* 12 crores published. 

'26 Annual Meeting of the Indian Science Congress under the Presidency of 
Mr. Albert Howard at Bombay. 

Ninth Session of the Indian Economic Conference at Bombay — Prof. 
C. J. Hamilton presided. 

'26 Workers’ Meeting at Madras under Major Graham Pole’s Presidency 
resolved to start Indian Fabian Society to carry on a Socialistic propa- 
ganda. 

Rai Bahadur Sadananda Dowera’s Resolution on the transfer of SyJhet 
to Bengal passed in Assam Council. 

’26 All-India Trade Union Congress at Madras under the Presidentship of 
Mr. V. V. Giri protested strongly against the South African Asiatic Bill, 
Sikh Members of the Punjab Council resolved not to accept Ministry as 
long as the Gurdwara prisoners were not unconditionally released. 

*26 Messrs. Khapaide, Kane, Kantikar and Aney resigned membership of C. 
P. Swaraj Party, 

’26 Baro ia celebrated Jubilee of H, H. Maharaja Sayaji Kao Gaekwar. 

’26 Gaekwar of Baroda remitted land revenue arrears and abolished Cotton 
Excise Duty and introduced telephones for all towns as Jubilee conces- 
sions. 

’26 Viceroy nominated Official and Non-Ofiicial members to the Council of 
State. The Non-officials included Sir D. Wacha, K. C. Ray, Major Akbar 
Khan, Raja Nawab AIi Khan, Raja Harnam Slug, Raja Charanjit Sing 
and Maharaja of Burdwan. 

Sirdar Jogendra Singh appointed Minister of Agriculture, Punjab. 
Non-tturman Offenders’ Expulsion Bill received the assent of Viceroy, 
Membeis of the South African Deputation, Messrs. J. W. Godfrey, V, C. 
Father and A. A, Mirza ariived at Madras. 

Madras Presidency Students’ Conference met under the Presidency of 
Mr. B. C. Pal. 

’26 Bombay Citizens’ meeting under H, H. Aga Khan’s presidentship — 
protest against South African legislation . 

Bombay Swarajists statement not to contest the by-elections published. 

*26 Lord Reading opened the Assembly at Delhi— regretted that Indian- 
leaders had not made a response to Biikenhead’s gesture. 

Lahore High Court acquitted 8 and upheld the conviction of 42 men in 
the Babar Akali Case. 

’26 Maharaja of Baroda’s banquet in honour of the Viceroy and La<ly Read- 
ing — The Maharaja claimed the restoration of original sovereignty or 
ancient privileges — The Viceroy promised careful and impartial con- 
sideration. 

Nagpur citizens in a public meeting strongly protested against South. 
African legislation. 
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28 Jan. 
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30 Jan. 

31 Jan. 
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*26 29 Akali leaders including Sirdar Bahadur Sirdar hlahatab Singh acquit- 
ted on giving undertaking to work out the Gurudwara Act. 

Mr, T. 0. Goswami’s amendment demanding open trial of all political 
detenues carried in the Assembly by 63 to 46 votes. 

’26 Nagpur Congress Committee passed vote of * no confidence * in its President 
Dr. Cholkar. 

’26 Mr. Bamchandra Rao presiding over the Conference of National Prohi- 
bitive Party urged Prohibition as a National ideal. 

Moderate Conference in Albert Hall Calcutta pleaded for a common 
platform. 

’26 Indian Chamber of Commerce inaugurated in Calcutta. 

’26 Lucknow citizens in public meeting under the presidency of Hon. Raja 
Sir Rampal Singh protested against the South Afiican Class Areas Bill. 


February 1926. 


2 Feb. 

3 Feb. 


4 Feb. 

8 Feb. 


10 Feb. 
12 Feb. 


13 Feb. 

14 Feb. 


’26 Home Member heckled in the Assembly about Mr. Colman (A. C. I. D. 
officer of the Punjab) succeeding Prof. Rush brook Williams as the Director 
of Public Information, Govt, of India. 

’26 Calcutta citizens in a meeting at Town Hall under Lord Bishop’s presi- 
dency protested against the anti-Indian legislation of the South African 
Government. The Lord Bishop declaied his sympathy with the Indian 
settleis and characterised the Bill as contrary to the principle of humanity 
aud justice. 

“ Trading Taxation Bill ” passed in the Assembly. 

Government demand for inci eased salaiy lor two members of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council defeated in the Assembly by 60 against 
40 votes, 

’26 Mr. Biswaiiath Dass sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment and 
fined Rs. 6.000 for <liawing Rs. 2,110 for kbaddai propaganda, thereby 
causing wrongful loss to Government. 

'26 Trade Union Bill and Contempt of Couit Bill passed in the Assembly. 

Amendment for i eduction of the Ry. demand of 68 lacs by 37 lacs by Mr. 
M. K. Acharya canied by 50 to 49 votes in the Assembly. • 

Madras Council Piesident over-ruled by the Governoi on adjournment 
motion of [South African Bill. 

The Viceroy welcomed the members of the new Council of State at 
Delhi aud announced the formution of a Royal Indian Navy. 

’26 Criminal Code Amendment Bill inti oduced in the Assembly by 52 votes 
to 46. 

’26 Mr. Amainath Dutta’s Bill for upealing the Bengal Regulation dis- 
cussed in the Assembly — Mr. Donovan deliveied a most provocative 
speech — Lala Lajpat Rai ridiculing hia enthusiasm remarked : “ An Irish 

Bureaucrat is a diflFeient commodity fiom an Irishman in Dublin.” 

All Hindus found guilty and convicted in the Pam path not case by Mr. 
Waugh, Special Magistiate. 

’26 Surma Valley Conference at Habigunj — Mr J. M. Sen-Gupta presided. 

’26 Responsive Co-operators — Conference at Akola, Mr. M. R. Jayakar 
presided . 

Mr. Godfrey of the South African deputation interviewed by a “ Free 
Press” representative said: “We had an interesting interview with 
Mahatmaji who expressed bis willingness to go to South Africa if neces- 
sity arose.” 



FEBRUARY '26] CHRONICLE OF EVENTS il 

16 Feb. *26 Repeal of the Burma Expulsion of Offenders’ Act carried in the 

Assembly by 69 votes to 33, the European non-officials voting with Indian 
officials, 

Lunacy Act passed in the Assembly. 

17 Feb, *26 Bengal Village Self-Government Bill thrown out in the Bengal Council. 

18 Feb. *26 President's arbitary ruling in Bengal Council — Swarajists and Nationalists 

walk out m protest. 

Mr, Soiabji's appeal to Viceroy for a demand for Round Table Con- 
ference for South Africa. 

Sir Charles Innes presented Railway Budget in the Assembly — wagon 
orders placed with Indian firms, 

Mr. Sethna’s resolution in the Council of State for the immediate appoint- 
ment of a Royal CommibSion lost. 

Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment on electoral rules moved in the Bengal 
Council without due notice earned. 

Land Revenue Sales Act passed in the Bchar Council. 

19 Feb. ’26 Fust sitting of the Indian liidustiial Congress at Delhi. 

Mr. Donald picsentcd annual budget in the Bengal Council — increase of 4 
lacs in police grants. 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutta’s Bill to repeal Bengal Regulation not taken into 
consideration in the Assembly by 49 v«)tcs to 40. 

Gokhale anniversary meeting at Bombay— Sir Stanley Reed presided. 

20 Feb. ’26 Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and other detenues at Mandalay Jail resorted 

to hunger strike as a protest against Government refusal for Durga Pu]a, 
Svvaiaswati I’uja and other holy festival allowances. 

Sir J. C. Bose elected President of the Indian Science Congiess at Lahoie. 

22 Feb. ’26 Assam Governor opened the Winter Sesbioii of the Assam Council at 

Shillong. 

Resolution on the Compulsory Phybical Culture fvir students between the 
ages 12 and 16 passed m the Bengal Council. 

Mr. L. P. Bhopatkar elected Leadei of the Swarajya Party in the Bombay 
Council. 

23 Feb. ’26 “Forward” of Calcutta brought to light Lt.-Col, Mulvany’s evidence 

before the Indian Jail Committee about the treatment to political prisoners 
in or about 1916 and on the questionable manner in which reports 
legarding them were drawn. 

Demand for the Railway Board thiown out in the Assembly by 61 
votes to 48. 

Salary of the Prcbident raised to one thousand m the Assam Council. 

Assam Council lejectcU by 19 to lO votes the lesoJution proposing tiansfer 
ol Cachai to Ik*ngal. 

24 Feb. ’26 ilepoit, on Bengal’s Public Health for 1924 published ; terrible infant 

inoitality and malaria’s heavy toll. 

Motion foi removal of Biesulcnt defeated m the Bengal Council. 

Calcutta Corporation recoDled its emphatic protest against the Govern- 
ment’s attitude in the matter of the treatment of S|. Subash Chandra 
Bose and other deteuues in Marnlalay Jail which forced them to resort 
to hunger stiike. 

Motion for a reduction of 20 lacs in respect of cost of Lee Concessions to 
Railway officeis carrie»l in the .Assembly by CO votes to 46, 

26 Feb. ’26 A Censuie motion — by way of a cut of one thousand Rupees protesting 
against the slow Indianisation of the services earned by 68 against 45 
votes in the Assembly. 

Reduction of third class passengers’ fares carried by 53 against 41 in the 
Assembly. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami’s adjournment motion about the hunger-strike among 
the state prisoners in Mandalay Jail carried by 67 to 40 votes in the 
Assemby— 'All non-official members including a number of nominated 
members voted in its favour. 

Bengal Council President held adjournment motion on hunger strike of 
Mandalay prisoners out of order. 
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Citizens of Rangoon at a public meeting under the Presidentship 
of U. Paw Tun, sympathised with tiie Brng**! detenus* hunger-strike in 
Mandalay Jail. 

26 Feb. *26 Report of the Taxation Enquiry Committee published. 

Calcutta nitizena recorded their deep indignation at the inhuman treat- 
ment meted out to BengaPs “flowers** at Mandalay Jail— Sir P. C. 
Boy presided. 

27 Feb. *26 Maharaja Holkar of Indore abdicated in favour of his son. 

Working Committee of the All-India Spinners* Association met in the 
Satyagraha Aeram. 

28 Feb, *26 Calcutta *ob8erve«I spontaneous and complete “ hartal * in honour of her 

noble sons behind the prison bars at Mandalay. 


March 1926. 

1 Mar. *26 Two hundred and ninety-four Associations declared unlawful by the 

Burma Government. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman made a statement on hunger-strike at Mandalay 
Jail and informed the Assembly that the Telegraphic communication of 
Lala Lajpat Bai and Mr. T. C Goswami appealing to the prisoners to 
give up hunger-strike had been communicated by him to the prisoners. 

Sir Basil Blackett presented budget in the Assembly— The total surplus 
amounted to rupees three hundied five lacs. 

An Indian archaeological fund started with a Government grant of 60 lacs. 

2 Mar. *26 Adjournment motion on hunger-strike of Political prisoners disallowed 

by Burma Govt. 

Contempt of Courts Bills passed in the Council of State — the Swarajists 
opposing it. 

Mr. Rama Rao moved the circulation of the Medical Education Bill in the 
Council of State. 

H Mar. '26 Calcutta Coi poration*s address to Rt. Hon. Mr. V. S. Breenivas^ 
Sastii — Ml. Sastri paid tribute to the self-sacrifice of Subhas ('handra 
Bose which sounded like a chapter of romance to him and concluded that 
“we shall never be wanting in public spirit and courage necessary to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with all those in the country by whatever 
designation they may be called in political parlance in upholding the 
rights of the citizens none too many and none too sure.’* 

Fifth Baioda State Subjects Conferenc eunder the presidency of Mr. Sane 
demand full responsible Government. 

4 Mar, *26 State-prisoneis breakfast in Mandalay Jail. 

Swarajists and Independents abstained from attending the Assembly at 
Delhi. 

6 Mar. *26 Membeis walked out in protest against unfair attitude of Government in 
Burma Council — the House adjourned. 

6 Mar. *26 Mr. Y. M. Kale, Swaia 3 i 8 t elected Piesident C. P. Council defeating Sir 
8, K. Chitnobis. 

The All-India Congress Committee on a motion of Mr. Sreerivas 
Iyengar passed a resolution calling upon the Swarajists to withdraw 
from the Assembly and the Councils after voting against the first 
demand of grant in the Assembly on the 8th March- 
8 Mar. *26 Swaiajists headed by Pandit Motilal Nehiu walked out from the Assem- 
bly — President Mr. Patel ad 3 nurned the unrepresentative House. 
Swarajist members walked out from the Council of State, from the Behar 
Legislative Council, from the Assam Legislative Council, from the Punjab 
Legislative Council. Bombay Swarajists abstained from attending the- 
Council. 
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9 Mar. ’26 

10 Mar. ’26 

11 Mar. *26 

12 Mar. ’26 

16 Mar. ’26 


14 Mar. ’26 
16 Mar. *26 

16 Mar. ’26 

17 Mar. ’26 
20 Mar. ’26 

22 Mar. '26 

26 Mar. ’26 

27 Mar. ’26 

31 Mar. ’26 

1 Apl. ’26 

2(a) 


OF EVENTS 13. 

MinisterB’ salaries thrown oat in the C. P. Council by 38 votes to 15— 
the Swarajists withdraw. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru resigned membership of the Skeen Committee. 

Burma Council ad]oarned| movers of resolution absent. 

U. P. Swarajists walk out from the Council. 

Mr. Jinnah’s motion for the early appointment of a Royal Commission 
defeated in the Assembly. 

Sir A. C. Chatterjee and Mr. L. J. Kershaw appointed to represent the 
Government of India at the International Conference at Geneva. Mr. R. 
N. Gilchrist and J. E. P. Currcy to be advisers. Sir Arthur Proom 
to represent the employees, Mr. M. Daud and S. Chogahjan to be advisers. 
Independents issued manifesto abstaining from attending the Bengal 
Council according to Cawnpore Congress mandate. 

Raja Narendrfl Nath presided over the 9th session of Hindu Mahasabha. 
at Delhi — dwelt on the need of physical regeneration and the removal 
of stigma of untouchability. 

Ulemas of Bengal and Assam under the presidency of Moulana Idris 
condemned the views of Sir Abdur Rahim m his address as Chairman 
of th« Reception Coramittre of the Jamiatul-Ulema-l Hind that Bengali 
shouhl not be made the medium of instructions aud held that Bengali 
18 the mother tongue of the Mussalraans of the province and its adop- 
tion as medium would contribute to the educational progress. 

A1 1- India Cantonments Conference at Ambala — demand of more franchise 
and more reforms. 

Swaiajist members walked out from the Bengal Council— Independents 
excepting three abstaine*! from attending. 

Council of State reversed the Assembly’s decision refusing to enhance 
the salaiies of the two Privy Council membr'rd. 

Eighth session of the Agarwala Marwari Conference at Delhi — Seth 
Jamnalal Bojaj presided. 

Madras Nationalists and Swarajists headed by the Nationalist leader 
C. V. S. Narasingha Raju walked out of the Council. 

Abolition of the Cotton Excise Duty passed m the Assembly, Finance 
Bill passed. 

Mr, J. K. Munshi’s censure motion on Government about political pri- 
soners m Burma carried by 38 to 33 votes in the Burma Council, 
Convocation of the Bihar Vidyapith at Patna under the presidency of 
Mr. Rajagopalchari. 

Pt. Motiial Nehru presiding over the Benares District Conference said 
that the walkout from the Councils was not a dodge but a protest and 
mother India was not a selling commodity. 

Chittaranjan Seva Sadan opened for partients in Calcutta. 

Communal fracas at Fatepur, Arya Samaj procession stopped by Mahora- 
medans. 

Bengal Government report on North Bengal flood published, 

Gurukool Founder’s Day celebrated, Swarai Sradhananda presided. 

Lala Lajpat Rai delivered a forceful speech at Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore 
criticising Pt. Malaviya’s anti-Congress move and extolling the Swarajists. 
Personnel of Royal Commission of Agriculture announced. 


April 1926. 

Mr. J. M. Sen-Qupta elected Mayor of Calcutta. 

Secretary of State rejected Nizam’s claim for the restoration of Berar — 
Lord Reading’s reply that no Ruler of an Indian State could claim to 
negotiate with the British Government on an equal footing. 

The Viceroy-elect Lord Irwin and Lady Irwin landed at Bombay. 
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2 Apl, *26 MahomedanB attack on Arya Samaj processions. Hindu Temple dese- 

crated — Several Hindus killed and one hundred wounded. 

3 Apl. *26 Sitting of the Central Sikh League at Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore. Baba 

Gurditt Singh presided and condemned communal representation and 
characterised the Reform Council as impotent. 

-6 Apl. '26 Unity Conference under the presidency of Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapiu at 
Bombay decided to form Indian National Party. 

Section 144 proclaimed in Calcutta, Mahomedan hooliganism continued. 
2nd Session of the District Depressed Classes Conference under the 
presidency of Lala Raraprof^ad opened at Dehra Dun. 

National Fedeiation Conference at Bombay. 

•6 Apl. *26 Communal liot in Calcutta — indiscriminate fctabbing, looting and rioting 
by rowdies — shops closed. 

7 Apl. ’26 Behar Zemindars’ Jonfercnce at Patna, Maharajadhira] of Duibhanga 
presided. 

■3 Apl. *26 Bombay Indian Merchants Cbambei’s piotest against the transfei of 
Rupees Three Crores to the Secretary of State through the Paper Cuiicucy 
reserve. 

Lahoie Municipality initiated new move on mass education. 

3 Apl. *26 Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Rangasw'ami lyenger addressed Public 
Meeting at Lahore. 

10 Apl. *26 Bengal Branch of the Indian National Party formed in Calcutta. 

13 Apl. '26 Commissioner of Police, Calcutta issued notification pi ohibiting proces- 

sions and song and music in public places on “ Chait Sankranti *’ day. 
Bombay citizens celebrated Jalianwalla Bagh Day under the presidency 
of Mrs Sarojini Naidu. 

Madras, Lahore and Nagpur citizens also celebrated Jhalianwala Bagh Day. 

14 Apl, *26 Chittaian 3 an Seba Sadan formally opened by Pandit Motilal Nehru at 

Calcutta. 

17 Api. *26 Hearty send off of the Indian South African Deputation to Cape Town. 

Behar Hindu Conference at Mazaffeipur, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
presided. 

20 Apl. *26 Responsivisis and Swarajists met in a Conference at Satyagraha Asram 

Abmedabad. 

21 Apl. *26 Bans of a common understanding found in Sabarmati Conference — A. 1, 

C. C. to ratify. 

Diarchy suspended with effect fr« m 20th April 1926 to 3l8t January 
1927 m C. P. by Older of His Excellency the Governor-General in Council. 
Mopla colonization scheme m the Andamans suspended by the Viceroy. 

22 Api. *26 Hooliganism broke out in Calcutta again — Horrible murders and biutal 

outrages, 

23 Apl, *26 South African Union Government accepted the offer of the Government 

of India for a Conterence to arrive at an amicable settlement — Asiatic 
Bill postponed. 

29 Apl, *26 All- India depressed classes Confeience at Nagpoie. 

Patna High Couit rejected application for writ of Mandamus against 
Govci nor. 

Special Khilafat Conference at Delhi, Moulana Mohammed Ali atacked 
the Hindu leaders. 

30 Apl, *26 Government of India, with the recommendation of the Muddiman Com- 

mittee removed the sex disqualification both in the Centiai aud the Pro- 
vincial Lagislatures, 


May 1926. 

1 May **6 Fifth anniversary of the Bashtriya Hindi Mandir at Juhbalpore— Babu 
Shivaprosad Gupta presided. 
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15 


3 May 

4 May 


7 May 
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9 May 
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17 May 

18 May 
I'l May 


23 May 


27 May 
2 8 May 
431 May 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

TempJe defiled and images mutilated and broken in Barisal. 

Mr. C. F, Andrews arrived at Bombay from South Africa. Bombay’s 
homage to Mr. Andrews ; public reception at CowaBji Jchangir Hail, 
Sir Chiman Lall Sitalvad presided. 

Secretaiy of State approved King’s Commission in the Indian Army 
Veterinary Corps to qualified Indians. 

’26 Lawrence Statue inscription : — *• Will you be governed by pen or sword ”? 

Changed by Govt, into “ with sword and pen I served you.” 

’26 Maulana Shaukat All in Bombay meeting said, “ Death was calamity for 
Khaffirs but not so to the Muslims and the Calcutta riots had taught 
them to awake fiom lethargy.” 

Ahmedabad Municipality presented addresses to Pandit Nehru, Mrs 
tSaiojini Naulu, Mis. Besant and Moulana Shaukat Ali. 

'26 Enquiry Commission at Simla consisting of Sir William Currie and Mr, 
Sethua recommended dissolution of the Army Canteen Board. 

’26 Special Session of the Khilafat Conference at Delhi. Maulana Sulaman 
Nadvi, the president on Hiiidu-Moslem unity. 

*26 Wuiking Committee of the Hindu Mahashaba met at Delhi and insisted 
on the light of playing music on King's highway. 

Annual Sikh piocession passed with music before mosque in Calcutta. 

’26 Khilafat and Jamiat Deputation sailed for Hedjaz. 

’26 Dacca District Conference, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu presided. / 

’26 Begum of Blrapal abdicated m favour of h»jr son. ' 

Dacca Student’s Conference. Mr. T. C. Goswarni presided. 

’26 Secuiity Act passed in the Bengal Council. 

’26 Bengal Provincial Conference opened at Knshnagar. Mi. B. N. Siisraal’s 
presidential a'idress created up-ioar in the assembly. Delegates demanded 
apology fiom the President. 

A.l-Beugal Young Men’s Conference at Krishnagai, Mr. Upendra Nath 
Baneijee presided. 

’26 Break-up of the Provincial Conference at Krisnnagar — Mr. Sasraai 
resigned presidentship. 

Bengal Provincial Confeience meeting continued under the presidency 
of Mr. J. Choudhuri, 

17th Session of Sikh Educational Conference at Lahoi^ — Sirdar Bahadur 
Mohan Singh m his presidential addiess demanded New University for 
Sikhs. 

*26 3i(l C. P. and Bcrar Nou-Bralunin Confftfuce at Chikhli — Rai Bahadur 
K. S. Nayutlu, Dy. Piesideut of C. P, tlouncil presided. 

’26 Buddhadeb Biith anniveisaiy and the Mahapaiinu ban celobrateil by 
Bauddha Dhamankur Sabha in Caicuita. 

*26 8 lh Session of the Cawupore Political Confeience at Ga^ar — Pandit Ai 31111 
Lall Sethi presuied. 


June 1926. 

1 June ’26 Mr. llalliaram sailed for Europe to represent India at the World 
Students’ Conference to be held m Finland. 

Communal fiacas at Naihati, mill-hands take part. Ten Hindus and 
three Mahomedans seriously injured. 

*2 June ’26 International Labour Conference at Geneva, Lala Lajpat Rai expresseil 
disappointment at the slow progress in India. 

3 June *26 Hindu citizens met to protest against the police action about Raj 
Rajeswan piocession at Calcutta Town Hall under the presidency of Mr. 
N. N. Sarkar. 

British Indian Association, Calcutta, issued a statement on the qucslio 
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of inusio before moaqac as unalienable right of Hindus backed by 
evidences, 

4 June *26 Bengal Government resolution on music .before mosque issued— no music 
before Nakoda mosque, 

India Government’s resolution on Public Accounts Committee published 
at Simla. 

6 June *26 Lala Lajpat Rai’s resolution on Indian Labour adopted at Geneva — 

warmly supported by Japanese delegation. 

7 June *26 The Viceroy opened Conference of Directors of Agriculture at Simla and 

announced tho Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

10 June *26 Hindu-Mahomedan Leaders’ Conference convened by Maulana Mahzarul 
Huq at Chapra — Moslems to stand by Congress. 

Mahomedan Councillors tender their resignation letters to the Mayor of 
Calcutta. 

12 June *26 Calcutta Hindu Sabha’b protest against Government communique about 
music before mosque. 

14 June *26 Incendiarism broke out in Rawalpindi — Military pickets on tho Scene, 
Elf'ven Musalmans, two Hindus and one Sikh killed. 

16 June *26 Deshbandhu Day celebrated throughout India. 

India Government communique about the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal 
published. 

18 June *26 Nomination to the Executive Council of the B. P. C. C. declined by Mr. 

T. C. Goswami, N. C. Chundcr, S. C. Bose etc. 

Akali brush with police at Amritsar. Ladies paiticipate, Secretary of 
S. G. P. C, seriously wounded. 

19 June *26 Police raid in Calcutta— several arrested under the Ordinance Act. 

De8hbandhu*s portrait unveiled by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar in the 
Mayabbaram Municipal Hall, Tanjore. 

20 June *26 Manifesto on the present situation and a clear cut programme issued 

under the signature of Mr. T. C. Goswami, B. C, Roy, Sarat Chandra 
Bose, N. R. Sirkar and N, C. Chundor. 

All India Pref'S employees' Conference m Calcutta— Mr. T. C. Goswami 
presided. 

27 June *26 Convocation of tiie Women’s Univeisity at Poona — Sir Morophant Joshi 

delivered the Convocation Address. 

28 June ’26 East Godavan Distiict ('onference at Sitanagarani, Madias, requested 

Assam Congiess to inaugurate civil disobedienee. 

Draft con8tituti«-n of the All-India Political Sufferers Conference adopted 
at Lahore meeting. Swami Govindananda, President “ All-India Political 
Sujff<*ier8 Confeience ” said the office will be at Karachi till the Assam 
Conference. 

Women’s Indian Association under the presidency of Misses Sherbance 
and F. Vakil demand the removal of ban on women being elected to the 
legislatures. 

Punjab Legislative Council — non- official members gained victory on the 
remission of taxation. 

Prisoner Reform Bill passed in the Punjab Council. 

Fifth annual meeting of B. N. Railway Union at Calcutta. 

30 June ’26 Madras Council — Court fees Bill passed reducing taxation to the extent 
of 9 lakhs. 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


January-June 1926. 




The All-India Congress Committee 

The A. I. C. C. at its meeting held at Patna on the 22nd September 
1926 resolved that “ the Congress do now take up and carry on all such 
political work as may be necessary in the interest of the country ” and 
provided that ‘‘ the work in connection with the Indian and Provincial 
Legislatures shall be carried on in accordance with the policy and programme 
laid down by the S varaj Party under the Constitution framed by the Party 
and the rules thereunder, sub.iect to such modifications made by the Congress 
as may be found necessary from time to time for the purpose of carrying 
out the said policy.” Phis resolution w.is confirmed by the Congress at its 
Cawnpore session in December 1925 and the basic principle on which all 
political work was to be carried on w.is laid down in the following terms : — 
“This Congress reiterut«‘B its faith lu Civil Di.''Ul)**'nt*nce an the om y oflEfCfive Wt^apoa 
to be used in the last lusoit to enfoice the national cUun and viiulicate our national 
honour, but realises that tin* countiy is not uov n-aiy foi it am in vmv thf^re if this 
Congr*"8s resolves that th** guiding prin-'iple in cany mg on all political woik shall be 
8<"lf*rplianc'' in all activirn-s which make for the nealthy growth of tlie nation an*! 
resistance to every activity, governmental or other, that may impede th^ nation’s 
pi ogress towaids Swaraj. 

As regards the work in the Councils the Congress adopted “ on 
behalf of the country the terras of the settlement offered to the Government 
by the Swaraj and Independent parties of the Assembly by the resolution 
piissed on the 18th February 1924 and in view of the fact that there had 
been no response on behalf of the Government, the Congress resolved upon 
certain steps to be taken in the various legislatures culminating in the 
withdrawal of all Swarajist members from them. By the same resolution 
the Congress c died upon the A. I. C. C. to frame a programme of work, 
including the education of the electorates, and authorised it to lay down the 
lines upon which the general elections were to be run by and in the name 
of the Congress and to state clearly the issues on which Congressmen were 
to seek election. The power thus conferred upon the A. I. C. C. was subject 
to the important proviso that “ the policy of non-acceptance of oflSces in 
the gift of the Government shall continue to be followed until, in the opinion 
of the Congress, a satisfactory response to the settlement offered by the 
Assembly is made by the Government'*. The A. I. C. C. at its meeting 
held at Delhi on the 6th March, 1926 gave the necessary directions for the 
carrying out of the mandate of the Congress. The proceedings of this 
meeting are given below. 


The Delhi A. 1. C. C. Meeting 

D ELH 1—6 TH 4 7TH MARCH 1 926. 

The All-India Congress Committee met on the 6th March in the after- 
noon in the committee room of the Western hostel. Delhi to discuss the 
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Committee recommendiiig a walk-out was read. This Special Committee 
which was appointed by the Cawnpore Congress to consider whether any 
response had been niade by the Government to the national demand, had re- 
■commended to the All-India Congress Conomittee the following resolution: — 
“This Committee having carefully considered the btatements made by the G overrior- 
General in his inaugural addiesses to the Legislative Assembly anil the Council of otate 
and the answers given by the Home Member to the questions put in the Assembly and to the 
resolution of Mi. Phiroze C. Sethna and amendment to it moved bv Seth Govind Das m 
the Council of State, 18 emphatically of opinion that tin* said statemuits and the answers 
amount to a letusal on the pait ot the Government to couceoe the deraau i for 
Reforms made by the Assembly. In coming to this opinion tins C mmiitee is foitified 
by the resolution of the Swaiajya party m the Indian Legislatim (c-qiy of vi Inch is 
attached). It is therefoie icsolved a- lollow> * That the swaiajya Paity in Ceiitial and 
Provincial Legislatures do now take the steps laul down in ResoiUtiou 7 (11), (1 and i) (^3) 
passed by the Congiess at its Cawnpore scssiou 

The aforesaid resolution suggested a walk-out from the Legislatures 
and it formed the subject matter of discussion of the A. I. C. C. on this day. 
As soon as this resolution was read, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar on 
behalf of the woiking committee of the Congress, moved a resolution 
describing the Government’s attitude as one of coercing the nation into abject 
submission and calling upon Swarajists to walk-out on March 8. The resolu- 
tion runs : — 


1. — The Walk-out Motion. 

“ This meeting having taken into conbideration the pronouncements ma<le in the 
Council of State and the Legislative Aesembiy by the Goveinoi -General and the Home 
Member leferred to in the leport ot the feptcial Committee, is of opinion that the insistence 
of the Secretary of Slate and the Goveinment of India on full co-opeiation by lepnseiita- 
tives of the people under existing cimditions clearly demonstrates the intention of 
Goveinment to coeice the nation into abj* ct submission, without making any advance on 
the present vicious system of Gwver raent. This Committee therefore has no option but 
to ailopt the lecomtncndati ais of the Sp 'Cial Committee and calls upon Swarajist members 
of the vaiious legislatuicb to to. low the couise lani down in Regulation VII (B) (1), (2), (3) 
passed by the Congiess at Its Cavvnpoie si-'ision. This Coramilice hereby calls upon the 
paity in the Assembly to leave then seats after laismg the constitutional issue once 
again by moving on the 8th March that the liist dera'ind for grant which may come up 
for discussion be omitted. The Committee calls upon the Swaiajist raembcis of all 
legisJaiuiCb to confoini to tlic other diiections contained in the said it solution of the 
Congiess, and engage tlicmselves in (allying out tm* piogramnie ht i» -in-atiei laid (lowii”. 
(This progiaramc is mentioned in the icb-.Iution on ConstiucMve I’logrammr ) 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said they must look at tbo resolution as practical 
men with a sense of responsibility. The resolution of the Cawnpoie Con- 
gresB had stated that if Swarajists remained in the Assembly they must vote 
for rejection of the Finance Bill, but not that they were hound to remain in 
the Assembly after announcing to the Government that they would not lemain. 
Mr. Iyengar therefore said that the Swarajists after announcing to the Govern- 
ment on March 8th that they would walk-out, must act accoiflirigly and not 
remain to vote for rejection of the Finance Bill. It would be absurd to 
remain in the Assembly after that announcement. It was not in any spirit 
of irresponsibility that the Committee suggested a walk-out, but in pursuance 
of a deliberate resolution passed at Cawnpore. 

Mr. R. Kt Shunmugam Chetty seconded the resolution. 

Amendments Moved. 

Mr. B. Das moved as an amendment his proposition that if a Royal 
Commission was appointed, then Congressmen should agree to work the 
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present Reforms. He moved this proposition in light of the circumstances 
that had happened in the last three months. The President ruled the motion 
out of order. 

Mr. Govardhandas moved an amendment to the effect that the resolu- 
tion should suggest to all Nationalists besides Swarajists to come out of the 
Assembly and Councils. 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi moved an amendment that the resolution calling upon 
Swarajists to withdraw, must have an equally binding effect on all Congress- 
men in the Assembly and Councils. He asked them to remember that this 
was the All-India Congress Committee speaking in the name of the Con- 
gress, and if this resolution was passed it must be binding on all Congress- 
•men, otherwise they would be putting a premium on disloyalty to the 
Congress. If the non-Swarajist Congressmen dared disob.^y.let them face the 
consequences. If, because this resolution was mandatory, non-Congressmen like 
Pandit Malaviya resigned from the Congress, let them resign. The Congress 
would not lose anything by it The Congre.ss had survived such withdrawals 
from it by Moderates and it would survive if these non-Swarajists went out. 
The Congress would commit suicide if this resolution had no binding effect 
on all Congressmen. 

' Mr. Asaf All supported the amendment of Mr. Satyamurthi. 

Lala Lajpatrai said this committee had no jurisdiction to make this 
change. The Swarajist Party could force its discipline on its members but 
not the Congress, whose resolutions were not mandatory. It was only by 
adopting the amendment of Mr. Satyamurthi that the Congress would 
commit suicide. Speaking on the resolution itself the Lala did not agree 
with the legal interpretation of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar that the Cawnpore 
Congress resolution meant that Swarapsts must walk out after intimating this 
act and should int stay on till the Finance Bill came up. 

Mr. Abhyankar opposed the amendment of Mr. Satyamurthi because 
the Congress had no right now to expect those norrSwarajists, who 
had gone into the Councils by fighting their own b ittle, perhaps against 
the Swaraiists, to withdraw from the Assembly and Councils. Let them 
stay on and have their hearts desire. They would very soon be dis- 
appointed, and the experiences they would have would be their beat 
lesson. Why then, should this Committee say anything ? Without this Con- 
gress Committee calling upon them to walk out, they, the non-Swarajist 
Congressmen, might have themselves to walk out (Laughter). 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar agreed with Mr. Satyamurthi in his view that 
all Congressmen should bo expected to join in the walk out, but for that ho 
would have a separate clause and not interference with this clause in the 
resolution, which was based on ideas of discipline of the Swarajists. 

Mr. B. B. Adwani also opposed the amendment, observing that it was 
for electorates to give whatever treatment they liked to non-Swarajist Con- 
gressmen at the next election. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu pointed out that the Congress jurisdiction, so far as 
Council work was concerned was over its own ©gents, the Swarajists and not 
on all. 

Mr. Satyamurthi modified his amendment by a separate clause, that the 
Congress Committee expects all non-Swarajist Congressmen also to withdraw. 

Pandit Motilal considered the proposal as highly undignified because 
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DoirSwarajist Congressmen had entered into the Councils on their own ticket 
and not on the Congress or Swaraj ticket. 

Mr. Satyamurthi’s amendment was lost. 

Lala Govardhaiidas’s amendment was withdrawn. 

The resolution, as moved by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, was carried, the i e 
being about a dozen dissentients mostly from the Central Provinces and 
Bombay. 


Messrs. Patel & Nehru asked to Besign. 

After Mr. S. Srinivasa lyenger’s resolution regarding the Swarajist 
walk-out had been carried, Mr. Srikrishandas Lullah moved a resolution 
that in consequence of the resolution just passed, Mr. Patel should resign the 
the Speakership of the Assembly and Pandit Motilal Nehru should resign 
his membership of the Skeen Committee. 

The press representatives were asked to withdraw, but were promised 
a statement by the Secretary regarding the result of the debate. The debate 
lasted two hours and was very lively. Eventually the resolution of Mr. 
Lullah was withdrawn. 

Following is the official statement issued by the Congress regarding 
the discussion in the Congress Committee about Mr. Patel and Pandit Motilal 
cotinuing to be the Speaker and a Skeen Committee member, respectively : — 
“The question of whether Pandit Motilal Nehiu shoukl be aslicd loiesign the hkven 
Committee, and Mr Patci the presidentship of the Assembly, was taken up in canura. 
A lesolution was moved by a merabei to this effect and a .ong debate loiiowcd. 1 audit 
Motilal Nehru, however, made a btatement that without agiceing with any aigumeiits 
adduced against his continuance on the Skeen Committee, he had come to the couc.ut-ion 
that It was not consistent witli the mentality which was actuating the ^wala]lbtb to walk 
out of the Councils for any Swarajist to continue in any office which nquiied co- 
operation in any degiee with the Goveinment. He ditl not theielorc wish to leinaiu any 
longer in the bkeeii Commitbe and had mad< up his mind to resign his seat on i hat 
Committer. He stated tuither that he <ii<l not wish to subject his decision to the vote of 
the House. On th s the mover wanted peiraissiQii to with'Jwaw his lesolution, which was 
given by the House.” 


2. — The Constructive Programme. 

The Committee then proceeded to discuss the plans of Congressmen 
after the Swarajist walk-out. 

On the Motion of Mr. S. Sriuavasa Iyengar the Committee passed the 
following lesolution regarding work in the Country : — 

“ That in puisuance of the Ca^vnpoic lesolutioiis this Comniittrr a(,()ptb tlic following 
programme of work for the year 1926. The Piovincial Congress Committus bhall at oiicc 
take steps to reorganise trie Cong less Committees in the distncts, tahsils, or taiiujas and 
villages in their respective jurisdicnons. The District, Tahsii, or TaJuq, and Village Com- 
mittees shall, (A) organise piopagauca and eniol Congress mtmbeis under the diiecu. iijof 
their respective Piovincial Committees and (B) popularise the spinning whe. 1 and Khaudar 
under th*' directions of Mahatma Candhi, promote national education and organise 
labouring classes. The Working Committee shall take steps to explore avinm s loi an 
amicable settlement of the communal differences pievailing in the Country and leport 
the A. I. C. C., as early as possible if it is able to find a satislactoiy basis ioi such 
settlement. In case no such basis can be found, the said Committee will rrpoit ns own 
views on the merits of the matteis in dispute between the various Communitits, and make 
recommendations to the All-India Congress Committee.” 
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3. — The General Elections. 

There was a good deal of discussion regarding the next general elec- 
tions. Mr. IS. Srinivasa Iyengar moved an oflScial resolution : — 

“ Sub 3 ect to such modihcations as may be made by the Congress in its sessioi) of 
December 1926, the ensuing general elections will be run on the following piogiainme 
by the Congress and Swarajya Party organisations woiking m co-opeiation with each 
other. The general policy of Congressmen in the Assembly and the various Councils will 
be one of determined lesistance and obstruction to evciy activity, Goveinmental or 
otherwise, that may impede the nation’s progress towards Swaiaj, an<i in paiticular Cou- 
gressmeu in the Legislatuies shall, (A) refuse to accept offices in the gift ot the Government 
until, in the opinion of the Congress, satisfactory response is made by the Goveriimeue. 
(B) refuse supplies and throw out budgets until such response is made by the Government 
except when the Working Committee instructs otherwise, (C) throw out all proposals 
tor Legislative enactments by which the bureaucracy proposes to consolidate its power, 
(D; Move resolutions and introduce and support measures and bills which are necessary 
loi the healthy giowtli of national life and the advancement of the economical, 
agncuituial, imiustrial, and commercial interests of the countiy, (E) Take steps to 
mipiove the condition ot Agncuituial tenants by mtioducing and supporting measures 
to secure lixity ot tenure and othei advantages with due legard to the lights ot zamin- 
ders, (F) Genei ally protect the rights ol labour, agncuituial and industrial, and adjust 
the relations between Ian lovvners and tenants, capitalists and woikmen 

The Hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu eecondod the resolution. 

Responsivists’ Amendment 

Dr. Mooijje, Responsive co-operation ist, moved in substitution of the 
whole resolution the following amendment : — 

“ That m accordance with Kesolution No. 7 ol the Cawnpore Congress, the Provin- 
cial Congress Committees do take steps with a view to capture the dlffeieiit Legislatures, 
to set up Cungiiss Caudulates as tar as possible tor all the scats in the diffeient Legis- 
latures open to elections, so that if a solid standing majority ot Congiesbinen is secured 
after the next geneial elections m the uiajoiity ot provinces, a full trial may be given to 
the programme ot continuous consisti-nt, and persistent obstiuclion as oiiginaliy con- 
ceived by the Swaiaj Paity tor the purposes of preventing the very functioning of the 
different Legisatuie. That a full trial ot tie* piogiarnme of coniinuous, consistent, and 
persistent obstiuction means that ail measuies ot the Goveinineut, good, bad, 01 indiffer- 
ent, are thiown out, and no lesoiutions are moved Ol ’.ills lutioiluccd or questions asked, 
which may have the effect of woi king tlie Legis atuies to any pui pose whatsoever other 
than that uf exposing the buuauciatic soul of the Goveimuent lu its nakedness, and the 
budget will be thrown out. and no seat on any ot the Committees appointed by the 
Legislatures or the Government is accepted. That in case this solid stauoing majoiity 
of Congressmen is not secured in the L-gisla^ures of the majority of provinces after the 
general elections, this Committee recommends that the Congress Party m the different 
Legislatures be allowed either by themselves along or in coiubmaiiou with other nationa- 
listic groups in their lespective legislatures, to adopt a policy of responsive co-opeiation, 
which means capturing the piesent machinery of the Government so far as may be 
possible under our present circumstances, so that opportunities may be cieated for ira- 
pioving the material prosperity of the people, thus strengthening them in then lesistaiice 
to Government and for obstructing Governnjent at every step in its attempt to thvvaii our 
pi ogress towards Swaraj.” 

Mr. Abhyankar upon a point of order, pointed out that the Congress had 
expressly decided at Cawnpore that no offices in the gift of Government 
should be accepted. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali supported Mr. Abhyankar’s point of view, and said 
that only a special session of Congress could change the programme and policy. 

The President upheld the objection and ruled the amendment of Dr. 
Moonje out of order, stating that the policy of the Congress could not be 
changed until there was a satisfactory response. 
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. Babu Briikishoro Prashad (Bihar No-Changer) objected to the expression 
that general elections be run by the Congress and Swaraj Party organisations 
working in co-operation with each other. His point was that there was 
no need for the Swaraj Party being mentioned when they had been merged 
into Congress. 

Mr. B. Das moved an amendment that the policy of Congressmen in 
the Assembly and Councils be one of opposition and not obstruction. This 
was lost. 

The amendment of Mr. Brijkishore Prasad, that elections be run by 
and in the name of Congress with no special reference to Swarajists, was 
carried by a large majority. As amended, this clause reads : — 

“ That the next general elections will be run by and in the name of the Congress on the 
programme outlined, 8ob]ect CO such modification as may be made by the Congress in 
December 1926 ” 

The resolution as amended was carried. 

No-Changers and Swarajists. 

The difference between the No-Changers and Swarajists which found 
feeble expression in Babu Brijkishore^s amendment excluding the mention of 
Swarajists, came up again when Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar moved the following 
official resolution ; — 

“ In the selection of candidates for thn Assembly and the vaiious Councils the execu- 
tives of the seveial Provincial Congiess Committees shall act in consultation with the execu- 
tives of the Swaiajya Party in the lespective Provinces In cas'* of any difference of 
opinion ansing between the execunves of the Provincial Congress Coramittcf's and tlie 
bwarajya Paity, cither executive may refer the matter to the AJl-India Working Com- 
mittee and the decision of the Committee shall be final.” 

There was a crop of amendments, all aimed at giving the final decision in 
the choice of candidates to the Congress Committee and forcing the Swarajist 
organisations to appeal to the Working Committee, while the original propo- 
sition provided for the matter being referred automatically to the Working 
Committee whenever there was difference of opinion between the Provincial 
Congress Executive and the Provincial Swarajist Executive. 

All amendments were vetoed and the original proposition was carried. 
There were several other official resolutions to be moved regarding details 
of arrangements for election. It was however 7 p. m. The Committee, 
therefore, adjourned till next day. 


SECOND D AY — 7 T H MARCH 1 926. 

Controversial questions having been disposed of the day before, the All- 
India Congress Committee did not sit long on this day to dispose of the 
remaining items on the agenda. After a short discussion the Committee 
adopted the following resolution relating to the conduct of elections : — 

“ Wheie a part of single constituency for any legislature is in the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of one Congress Province, and the other part or parts in that of another Congress 
province, the candidate or candidates for such constituency shall be selected by the 
executive of all the Congress Provinces concerned, acting jointly in consultation with the 
executives of the Swarajya Party in the said province. 

“ The names of the selected candidates for all legislatures shall be reported to the Work- 
ing Committee of the Congress for confirmation. No candidates other than those whose 
selection is confirmed by the Working Committee as aforesaid, shall be supported by 
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Congressmen and Congress organisations. Every Congress candidate shall sign the 
pledge in the following form before he is finally adopted by the Congrees : — 

[ being a member of the Indian National Congress, do hereby offer myself as a 
candidate on behalf of the Congress for election to the Legislative Assembly 

(provincial Legislative Council) from the constituency of and declare 

that if my candidature is approved 1 shall fully conform to all the rules and 
directions regulating the conduct of election by members of the paity, whi ‘h 
have been or may be issued by the A I.C.C, or its Working Committee, or the 
Executive of the Provincial Congress t'ommittee in accoi dance with the 
instructions and lesolutions of the A.I.C.C. or its Working Committee. If 
my candidature is not approved I undertake not to contest elections 
“ 1 fuither agree that in case I am elected I shall faithfully cany out the policy and 
progiamme of vA oik laid down in resolutions of the Indian National Congiess 
adopted at Cawnpore and the resolution of the A I C.t'. (now adopted) and in 
any election manifesto to be issued by the Woikiug Committee. I shall also 
faithfully observe all rules and carry out all instiuctions which may be issued 
tiom time to time by the A.I.C.C. ami its Working Committee, or by the 
Party in the As'erably (Council) for the guidance of the elected mcmbeis of the 
Legislative Assembly (Piov. Legislative Council.) 

“ 1 pledge myself to vacate my seat in the Legislatuie in case I wilfully fail to carry 
out the policy and instiuctions of the v^ougress or the A.I.C.C. or Us Woiking 
Committee, or the paity in the legislative AKserably 01 the Council.” 

“ The Woikuig Committee will issue fiom time to time such othei and tuither direction 
as may be necessaiy. 

“ This Committee allots a sum of Rs. 26,000 for initial expenses of necessary piopa- 
ganda and other work in connection with the general elections to be spent undtii- the direc- 
tions of the Working Committee. 

“ This Committee appeals to the electoiates and constituenccs of the various legisla- 
tures m the count ly to suppoit the Congiess candidates to the said legislatures in preference 
to all others. 

The President then fixed the 13th April for All-India collection of 
funds for South African Indians. In this connection Pt. Motilal pointed out 
that in view of the resolution regarding the Svarajist walk out on the 8th 
of March from the Assembly, the Swarajists would not be in the Assembly 
when the amendment he had given notice of would come up for discussion. 
That amendment had the approval of all sections in the Assembly and the 
Government also were in agreement with it except in regard to the clause 
requesting His Majesty^s veto in case the Anti-Asiatic Bill was passed by the 
South African Parliament. The orily fear was that the Government would 
oppose this particular portion of the resolution. If the Government did not 
oppose it, the amendment would be carried in U)t<» by the Assembly. The 
Government had promised to allot a day between the 1 8th and 24th but 
the absence of the Swarajists should not be misundersto«)d. Indeed it could 
not be. He continued, “We shall not he in the Assembly, not because we would 
not vote for the South African resolution — the resolution and the amend- 
ment are ours (of Swaraj party) — but because of the other circumstances 
which have forced us now to leave the Assembly. There is no use my 
asking the Swarajists, who are walking out to-morrow and leaving Delhi 
shortly, to come back for the debate. But we want to declare that it is the 
sense of the All- India Congress Committee and the Swarajists who are walkings 
out, that that amendment is right and proper. This declaration, I hope, 
will make our position clear to all concerned.’* A resolution was passed to 
issue a statement on the lines of Pandit Motilal’s speech. 

4. — Other Resolutions 

On the motion of Mr. Kamdas Paiitulu seconded by Seth Govindas a 
resolution was passed urging all provinces to start volunteer organisations and 
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give financial support to the movement. Such organisations, said the mover, 
would be useful in carrying on Congress propaganda, as also for starting civil 
disobedience if necessary. 

On Pandit Motilal Nehru’s motion it was resolved to communicate 
to the Swaraj Parties of the Provincial Councils now in session by wire 
the decision regarding the walk out and calling upon them to act accordingly. 
The attention of the Central Provinces Council Swarajists is to be also 
drawn to the Cawnpore resolution and the Swarajist member there are to 
to be called upon to attend the Council and throw out the budget including 
the salaries of ministers. 

Management of Budha Gaya Temple 

Then there was a good deal of debate on the future management of 
the Budha Temple at Bodh Gaya. This arose on the report presented by 
Babu Raj eridra Prasad of the Enquiry Committee appointed by the Congress. 
He pointed out that this temple was originally built by the Buddhists and 
repaired from time to time by the Buddhist kings of Burma and Ceylon, 
who had ordered the building of Dharamsalas for the use of the Buddhists. 
This was in fhe I3th Century. The repairs conducted by the Buddhists 
in the 1 9th century were not according to the archaeological notions of 
the Government of India at that time, and so the Government of India 
themselves conducted the repairs. The law courts had held that the 
temple was a Buddhist temple and that the Mahant was merely carrying it 
on. The Committee had found on enquiry that in the 18th century a 
Hindu Sadhu came and settled at a spot near the temple where he founded 
a small monastery which had now grown into a big one, and the Sadhu’s dis- 
ciples had been in possession of the place for nearly 200 years. Regarding the 
mode of worship Babu Rajendra Prasad stated that the Mahant did not want 
to be disturbed especially as he promised not to interfere with the Buddhist 
rights. The committee recommended that there must be a Joint Committee 
of both Hindus and Buddhists because the Hindus regarded Budha as an 
Avatar, and in order to remove misapprehension in the minds of Government 
the committee suggested that Government shall be represented by the 
Hindu Minister of the Behar Government for the time being. The Mahant 
had large properties yielding three lakhs a year. The committee did not 
want to have anything to do with this landed property. The offerings 
were very little. The Committee found no evidence for the allegation 
that the Buddhists offered meat to Budha or that the Mahanta offered 
sacrifices every year. Concluding Babu Rajendra Prasad moved for the 
adoption of the report and that the Mahant of Pudha Gaya and the 
Buddhists be asked to consent to the arrangement suggested in the report 
that both Hindus and Buddhists should bo assured the fullest liberty of 
worship according to their own method ; that a committee consisting of five 
Buddhists and five Hindus, one of whom shall be the Mahant of Budha Gaya 
and another the Hindu Minister to the Government of Behar and Orissa 
for the time being, be formed and the management and control of the 
temple and of worship in it should be entrusted to the said committee and 
that the committee should have no connection with the properties attached 
to the Math of Budh Gaya. 

Swami Sachidanand Saraswati (Buddhist) sent by the Maha Bodhi 
Society, suggested that the control of the temple be given over entirely to 
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the Buddhist. This 8u^.?ostioti was embodied in the form of an amendment 
moved by Mr. Shunmukam Chetty and seconded by Mr. Prakasara and lost. 

Maung Tok Kyi moved that the committee consist of ten members, 
whether Buddhists or non-Buddhists, to be elected by the Buddhists of 
Burma, India, Nepal, and Ceylon. This was also lost. Maung Tok Kyi, 
in the course of his speech, poir>ted out that the robe and painting on the 
image of Buddha wore diagustifig to the Buddhists. Babu Rajendra Prasad, 
in winding up the del) ito, pointed out that the recommendations embodied 
in the report followed the lino of least resistance and was the best method 
of managing the temple. If the Buddhists opposed it then the principal 
party concerned would be spoiling the chances of a better management of 
the temple. If they accepted it then it would encourage them to negotiate 
with the Mahant. The resolution was then adopted. Following is the text ; — 
“ I'liis Comauttei' iliiinkb the stib-committee on the Bodh Gaya temple for their able 
and oxtiaustive rep 'it and ifsolves that their leport be adopted and that the Mahaath of 
B 'dh Gaja an<l th(‘ iMidhibta be asked to consent to the ariangement suggested thercio, 
M>., (fl) that both Hindu-, and Bu<ldlii8t8 should b- assuied fullest libeity of worship 
accoiding to their own inothods ; {b) that a ('i>ramittee coiisnting of five Buddhists aud 
fiv(* Hirulus one of whom shall be the Mahantli of Bodli Gaya ami th * Hindu Minister to 
tlu' Goveiuraent of Biliai and Otissa for the time Ixong be foi med and the management 
and control of tie* temple and of the worsliip in it should be entrusted to the said 
(^raraittee ; (c) teat this Committee should have no connection with tli* properties attached 
to the Vlath ot Bodh Gaya.” 

This closed the business of the All India Congress Committee. After 
the All India Congress Committee finished it labours the Bpeci.il Committee 
appointed by the Cawnpore Congress considered the requests of the 
various Provincial Council Swarajists regarding the walk-out. 

As regards the United Provinces and Bengal, the Committee decided 
that, having regard to the fact that the Tenancy Bill, now before the Bengal 
Legislative Council, and the Tenancy and Revenue Bills, now before the 
U. P. Council, are of vital importance to the masses of agricultural popula- 
tion, the Swarajist members of these Councils bo permitted to attend the 
meetings of the respective Councils when the said measures are taken up. 

Regarding Bombay the Swarajists were given permission to attend only 
for rejecting the Development Budget (Backbay Scheme) and Taxation Bill, 
and not for other purposes and tor other days. 

The Assam Swarajists wanted to stay on in the Council, but the Com- 
mittee reported that the permission could not be granted. 

Regarding Madras, Mr. Satyamurthi suggested attendance regarding the 
Malabar Tenancy Bill. The Committee found that no special action was^ 
necessary. 

After the Special Committee, the General Council of the All-India 
Swaraj Party approved of the decision arrived at by the All-India Congresa 
Committee and the Special Committee. 
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The Ahmedabad A. 1. C, C. Meeting. 

A H M ED A B A D— 4 TH & 5 TH MAY 1 9 2 6. 

The next meeting of the A. I. C. C. commenced at Ahmedabad on the 
4th May. The ol>iect of the meeting was to ratify the agreeniei t arrived 
at between the Swarajists and Responsivists at Sabarmati on the 20t}i April 
last {See J'oste). The meeting which was first advertised to meet at 4 p,m., 
and then fixed for 7, did not commence till nearly 9. The members were 
getting more and more impatient at the delay in the arrival of the I’lesident 
and Pandit Motilal Nehru, and when it jvas at last Jinnounced that the two 
were still in consultation with the Jayakar group trying to compose their 
differences over the interpretation of the terms of the pact and when it was 
subsequently known with what results, many members were heaid regretting 
the troubles they had taken to attend the meeting. Such a beginning was 
likely to have put the house in a distinctly hostile mood throughout the 
sitting. About seventyfive members in all attended. Besides the National 
Party group led by Sir Moropant Joshi, Mahatma Gandhi was sitting near 
the President. A few ladies were also present. 

Mrs. Naidu in her opening speech said that the purpose with which the 
meeting had been specially called was the ratification of the Swarajist-Res- 
ponsivist pact. She had invited the Responsivists to be present at the 
meeting, but they could not see their way to accept the invitation. In 
spite of the differences on the interpretation of the pact she was hopeful 
that their unanimous desire for unity would prevail and help them to arrive 
at an agreement. She extended a hearty welcome to the members of the 
different political parties who had responded to her invitation. She then 
referred to the South African question and proposed that a message be sent 
to the Union Government and the leaders, conveying a sense of satisfaction 
felt by India regarding the postponement of the Asiatic Bill. 

Mr. Singaravelu Chetty raised a point of order and the consideration 
of the question was, therefoie, postponed till next day. 

The Commonwealth of India Bill. 

Pandit Nehru then proposed that a committee be appointed consisting of 
Mr. Srinivasa Ayengar, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, and Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, 
and Mr. B. Shivarao assisting them, to consider and repoit on the Common- 
wealth of India Bill. 

Mr. T. Prakasam, opposing the consideration of the Bill, said that Dr. 
Besant herself should have moved the proposition at a Congress session 
before giving a final shape to it. Mr. B. Das supported the pioposal. 

Mr. Satyamurti, opposing, said that there was no sanction behind the 
Bill. It further was tantamount to accepting the authority of the British 
Parliament to grant or not to grant Swaraj to India. It was beneath the 
dignity of the Congress to accept such a position with regard to Parliament. 

After a few more members had spoken for and against the proposition. 
Pandit Nehru, replying, pointed out that by appointing a committee to con- 
sider the Bill the Congress was not committing itself in any way. "Ihe 
Committee might adopt or reject it as they thought fit. It was a measure 
that would soon come up before Parliament and if passed, would be placed 
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on the Statute Book, whether the Congress had expressed its opinion on it 
or not. The Congress must take up the same attitude on this Bill as it 
did in regard to the Asiatic Bill. Their stand in respect of the latter Bill 
had been partially successful and if they were to let their position regarding 
the Commonwealth of India Bill go undefined their case would go by default 
and they would be the losers by it. 

On being put to vote the proposal was lost by a largo majority. Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. Manilal Kothari Mr, Rangaswami Iyengar and a few 
others voting for it. 


The Sabarmati Pact. 

The chief item on the agenda paper was therj read by the General Secre- 
tary, namely, that the consideration of the ratification of the Sabarmati Pact 
be taken up. 

Mr. Basanta Kumar M^jumdar, on behalf of the Bengal contingent, at 
this stage moved an adiournment of the House to consider the question of 
the Calcutta riots. Mr. A. R. Iyengar protested saying that such a thing 
had never been done before under the rules. A few more members from the 
Bengal group strongly desired that the question should take precedence 
over all others. 

Sir Moropant Joshi on behalf of his group thanked the President for the 
special courtesy shown to them and urged that the question of the Pact be 
taken up for di«»cussion. 

Pandit Nehiu then made a statement of the results of negotiations 
with the Responsivists on the Pact which he said had been signed by each 
group under certain impressions entirely different from those of the other. 
Latest development was that when the Responsive Co-operation party met the 
previous day in Bombay they adopted a resolution by which members of the 
party should support the Pact on a certain understandir)g of its implication, 
the principal aim being that Reforms should be worked for all they were 
worth even as they now were. He hud himself pre])ared a draft resolution 
which he intended the A.LC.C. to adopt. Therein he has made clear his 
own interpretation of the Pact whereby condition given by the late Mr. Das 
in his Faridpur speech should first be fulfilled before response could be 
considered satisfactorily. Thus there were two entirely different interpreta- 
tions of the Pact signed by the two sections. Sabarmati compromise had 
therefore failed. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar now read a letter from the Responaivists 
stating that in view of the difference in the interpretations of the pact 
between the signatories the compromise had broken down. As the A.I.C.C. 
would not therefore be called upon to consider it they thought no purpose 
would be served by their attending that day’s meeting. 

Pandit Nehru, after reading through the letter, stated that the statement 
made therein that “ Pt. Nehru found himself unable to adhere to the terms 
of the pact was not correct. Ho was unable, he explained, to adhere to the 
terms as understood by them. He was prepared to abide by the pact as he 
understood it. He reiterated that under these conditions the pact automa- 
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^ically dropped. (Voices— It baa fallen through between you. Was it to 
hear about that we came all the way from our homes 1 ) 

The Tresident now asked if the National party stction had anything to 
say or any suggestion to make. 

Sir Moropant Joshi said he would not be able to make any suggestion, 
now that the pact had been dropped and there was no other question before 
the house. 

Maulana Mohamed Ali made a vehement speech insisting that the doors 
of the Congress should be shut to all rebels. There was a time when he 
thought welcoming rebels in Congress was very desirable and necessary. 
But now he was convinced that broken wings should be lopped and not 
permitted to approach the golden threshold of the Congioss. No rebel, ho 
declared, was wanted within the Congress. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said that they must not spoil the negotiations by 
suggesting that otheis should not join the Congress. They must try to 
attract as many as possible and thus throw open the doors of the Congress. 

We must allow others, if we can do so, without sacrificing our principles. 
I want to propose a vote of thanks to Pandit Nehiu for the sincere etforts 
wbioh he made in trying to bring about the agreement 

Mr. B. 8. Kamath, Liberal, next spoke. He said they had come there 
with the fullest hope that the ^abarmati Pact would be ratified and an 
agreement arrived at. It was however extremely regrettable that it would 
not be ratified by the A.I.C.C. He was sui prised that two eminent lawyers 
could not know what they were talking about or signing. He continued : 
“ We came for unity, and that unity is to'day farther away than it was 
even before.” 

Mr. Prakasam said that they were ready to allow them to enter the 
Congress. The united Nationalists had sanctioned group civil disobedience, 
and hence they were closer to each other. There was now nothing to keep 
them away from the Congress. 

Mr. Satyamurti stated that they must not remain aloof : “ Como in and 

convince us be concluded. 

Maulana 8haukat Ali said that every one must keep his own conviction 
but they must join the Congress. The Government had the power and the 
purse, and they were utilising those things in the fight against the people. 
They were insulting every party. If we do not combine nobody will be 
able to save our country ” he declared. 

Dr. Besant said that until now the Congress doors were open only to 
those who believed in N. C. O. But, after Belgaum, she did not see any 
reason why everybody should not join the Congress. But she thought that 
there should be no tyranny of the majority over the minority. T he decisions 
of the majority should not be binding on the conscience oi the minority. 
“ If I am to be tounge-tied in the Congress, 1 object to lake an active part.” 
She felt that it was of vital importance that the countiy should be united. 
She would like to take an active part in Congress work, even by remaining 
in the minority. “ 1 do not think those who do not obey the majority view 
are traitors. 1 want to see India free. 1 am ready to work with you for 
Swaraj. We must cease quarrelling. The third party profits by our 
quarrels. We mutt all unite and try to make India free.” 

A vote of thanks to Pandit Nehru was then passed. 
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Motion for a Special Congress. 

After this Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya made a strong plea for unity* 
and proposed the following motion : — 

“ The A.I.C.C, recommends that at a special session of the Congress the following rule 
be adopted in leiation to acceptance of efficc : — When the raaionty ot the elected members 
of the Congress party in any legislatures should be ol opjnion that the objects ot the 
party will be advanced by acceptance of mmisteiships oioilurpOBitionotpovverjies- 
punsibiiity and inuiative which are open to election by or art* otherwise responsibir to 
the people’s party within the legislatures, membeis ot the party many accept such offices 
subject to the constitutional control of the paity’'. 

In moving the proposition Pandit Malaviya said that further modifica- 
tions should be made in the rules of the Congress regarding Khaddar 
wearing and permission to all political associations accepting the Congress 
creed to send in their representatives direct to the Congress. This, he said, 
would be the last time that a proposal for unity would be made, as it was 
already late and so many members were desirous of taking part in the discus- 
sion over his proposal. 

Mr, B. Das seconded Pandit Malaviya. 

Maulaiia Mahammad Ali said that he was willing to eliminate Khaddar 
if that stands in the way of union. Whatever the ditferences, they must 
remain in the Congress. 

As it was becoming late further consideration on this motion was adjourn 
ed till next day. Mahatma Gandhi, though taking no part in the discussion, 
was present almost till the end of the meeting and loft only about an hour 
before the adjournment. 


SECOND DAY—5TH MAY 1926, 

Indians in South Africa. 

The A.I.C.C. resumed its session next day, the 5th May with Mrs. 
Naidu in the chair and first took up for consideration the draft resolution 
prepared by Mahatnsa Gandhi on the South African situation. The resolu- 
tion is as follows : — 

The A.l.t'.C. cougiatuiatei* the Uovcimii«nt ot 1 miki and tin* Umoii Govei un\cia 
upon the poBtpoiK*mciit ot the Areas Hcservaiiou Bill pending the dci-beianont, oi a 
('onforcuce between tin; two Governmeiits. 

The A.I.c'.G. fuithrr congratulates the South Afiicau Indian Deputaiiou and the 
Indian Betilersou the happy result of then efiforts. 

i he trndeiB 11s icspectful thanks to Mr. C. F. Andiews lor his gieat sacriUoe 

and tor his cueigy and undying ho{)e and faith without which it would have bteu 
impossible. 

The A.l.C t\ while noting the happy result of the Government of I udias'a negotia- 
tions, so lar warns the public against slackening the effoits on l)ehalf ot the Indian 
settle! s of BoutU Africa and hopes that they will not rest until the position of the 
stttiriB is placed on an honourable and satisfactory basis. 

The Presulrnt is authoiised to send the message of cougiatulatiou to the Union 
Ouveruinent. 

Mr. Satyamurti, in moving the resolution, said that it dealt with an 
entirely noncontroversial subject and was sure to be acceptable to all parties. 
Ho drew attention to the fad that the resolution did not thank the Govern- 
ment of India, but only congratulated them. One significant aspect of the 
situation was that for the first time the Union Government had agreed to 
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negotiate with India on a footing of equality without reference to a third 
party. The South African Indian Congress had insistently pressed for a 
Kound Table Conference and it was a triumph for them that they had got 
it. He accepted Mr. Gandhi's interpretation of the phrase “ western 
standard.” 


The Calcutta Riots. 

The next question that was taken up related to the Calcutta riots. 
The draft resolution ran as follows : — 

The A.I.3.C. profoundly deplortb and expresses its great concern at the lecent notp, 
in the heavy loss of life, s'-nous miunes to hundieds of Indians, desrcration of placts 
of worship and loss of propeity and conveys its deep sympathy to the families of the 
<leceas<Hl as well as to the injuied. It calls upon the citizens of Calcutta to devise 
meabures in consultation with men of light and leading in diffeient communities to 
prevent a lepctitioii ot such regrettable <‘ccurrencefe in futuie. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, in moving the resolution, declared that there was 
no doubt that the origin of the riots was to be traced to the up-country Hindus 
and Mussulmans coming into Calcutta. Hardly had there been a case of 
rioting caused by Bengal Hindus and Bengal Mussulmans. If there was 
any trace of communal spirit even among these latter it was only due to 
the contact with undesirable elements from up-country. The remedy that 
he would suggest to counteract this spirit was for the All- India leaders to 
concentrate on that problem to the exclusion of every other. Mr. 
Sen Gupta would reiterate bis conviction that communal divisions 
alone could not account for these outbursts but that there were intelligent 
brains that had used these differences for their own political purposes. Ho 
again urged that the great Lmders should consider this the only one question 
before the country. He was sure that if they did not do so even the elections 
and political work would be a failure. 

Mr. Hamid Khan seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Singaravelu was of opinion that the chief reason behind the commu- 
nal tension was the Khilafat, Sangathan and other communal organisations 
fostering a spirit of communalism. 

Mr. D. B. Adwani moving an amendment that “ All-India leaders ” 
be added before “the citizens of Calcutta” in the resolution, said that one 
particular care that the leaders should take in issuing statements to the 
press was to see that it was not all one-sided. He was referring particularly 
to the statement recently issued by Mr. Mahomed Ali. Mr. Adwani also 
pleaded for the formation of vigilance committees. 

Dr. P. C. Guha Roy thought that if the “ Goondas ” had been rounded 
up even in the very beginning of the disturbance there would have been 
less bloodshed. 

The resolution was then unanimously carried, as amended, the mover 
accepting the amendment. 


Motion for Special Congress . — (Contd.) 

Further discussion on Pandit Malaviya’s resolution for calling a Special 
Congress was then resumed. This provided the occasion for a free and 
frank exchange of views not only between the National Party section, wh^ 
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were again present at the president’s special invitation, and the A.LC.C., 
but also between the Mussalman section headed and represented by the 
Ali Brothers and the Hindu section led by Pandit Malaviya. The proceed • 
ings were very lively, with only a very slight tinge of personality, especially 
between the latter two sections. 

There was considerable discussion on the question whether the A.LC.C, 
under the constitution could call a special session of the Congress, especially 
in view of the presence at this meeting of only about 75 out of about 350 
members of the committee. Such an important decision could not, it was 
contended, be taken without giving the members who were not present an 
opportunity of expressing their views in the matter. 

Sir Moropant JOSHI was the first to speak on this day on Pandit Mala- 
viyas resolution. His was an exceedingly friendly and conciliatory speech. 
He wanted to make it quite clear that this was the first step towards a possible 
larger and larger unity with the Congress. He regretted that the pact had 
gone. It would, he thought, cause a great deal of pain in the country. The 
welcome given to his group made him very glad. He would place before 
them certain considerations and to make out a cause for the holding of a 
special session of the Congress to discuss and explore avenues of a complete 
re-union. The first difficulty in their way was the creed of the Congress 
which, since the Nagpur session, had come to moan certain things which the 
National party could not accept. Swaraj should be limited in its implica- 
tions to dominion status. Peaceful and legitimate means should also 
be so restricted as to exclude mass civil disobedience and general non- 
payment of taxes. The condition regarding Khaddar wearing should 
be relaxed. These were some of the questions on which a satisfactory 
solution, acceptable to all concerned, could l)e evolved by free and frank 
meetings. He would treat the present occasion as the first step for opening 
their hearts to each other as a platform for further negotiations. Further- 
more, even if it should fail in its larger ohjectives, their coming together 
would at least eliminate personal misundeistandings. 

Mr. S. SATYAMURTI, speaking on behalf of the Swarajists, attempted 
to meet the issues raised. Regarding the Congress creed he said that dominion 
status now-a-days meant freedom to go outside the empire, Imt the Congress 
creed could not on that account be restricted to mean “ within the 
empire,” as there were others who had equally strong objections to be tied 
down to such an interpretation. Doubts regarding its interpretation by 
a large majority of Congressmen should have been dispelled by a definite 
rejection by two or three Congresses of Hasrat Mohani’s resolution 
declaring independence as the goal of the Congress. As to the ques- 
tion regarding the acceptance of offices even the minority report of the 
Muddiman Committee had concluded that Dyarchy could not produce 
better results. This was even more forcibly borne out by the de- 
clarations of the Liberals who had enjoyed terms of office under the Act. 
Whatever little influence and power they had formerly possessed was due to 
iioiroo-operation. The difference in their influence now and then was shown 
by the recent superoession of Col. Chaudhary in Madras. History proved 
that no power could be got out of working the constitution. No valid 
objection could bo raised against civil disobedience. The difference between 
group and mass civil disobedience was negligible. As for the special 
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session of the Congress he would ask the Liberals to agree to abide by 
its decision, whether, it went for or against them. That would be only in 
keeping with parliamentary traditions. 

Mr. Sambamuth (Andhra) raised a point of order whether, under the 
rules, this motion could be passed. 

It was explained that the notice of the motion could be waived by the 
A. I. C. C., if it so liked, and now that the motion had been discussed the 
house must be taken to have so waived the notice. 

Dr. PARANJPYE spoke next. He was not, he said, frightened even by 
armed rebellion ; but, in politics, it was not worth while looking to too distant 
goals and ideals. With regard to electing representatives of outside political 
organisations to sit on the Congress Committees, usually the District Congress 
Committees formed themselves into a caucus and permitted no outsider to 
get elected. The Congress was a body for the demonstration of all views 
of all the bodies in the country. (A voice : Not for mere demonstration.) 

Regarding the acceptance of offices, as against the instance of Col. 
Chaudhury having been superseded, he could give two instances in 
the Central Provinces and Punjab where Indians had been appointed. 
Ministers, he said, could have power in the transferred Departments equal 
even to the Governor’s, if the elected representatives solidly backed them. 

There was some more discussion at this stage regarding the admissi- 
bility of the motion. 

Ml. A. Raiigaswami Iyengar explained that the A.I.C.C. could waive 
the notice, but they wore not at liberty to decide the question of calling 
a special Congress without giving the absent members an opportunity to 
express their views on the question 

Mr. Mahomed Ali suggested that the Provincial Councils could be 
asked to communicate their views without calling another meeting of the 
A.I.C.C for the purpose. 

Pandit Malaviya, at this stage, further pointed out they could now decide 
to call a special meeting of the A.I.C.C. by means of a requisition signed 
by thirty members, but he would withdraw the motion with the permission 
of the House. 

Moulana Shaukat Ali now made a speech in which he alleged that 
the Calcutta riots were the result of the Hindu Sangathan. Council entry, he 
said, was “ haram ” to him. 

Pandit Malaviya objected to the word haram ”, to which Moulana 
Shaukat Ali retorted with considerable heat that he did not refer to the 
Pandit. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat at this time wanted to know what would happen to 
the concrete proposals made by Sir Moropant. 

Pandit NEHRU thereupon replied in an impressive speech to Sir 
Moropant 8 proposals. Pandit Malaviya’s motion, he said, was out of order 
as those present had no right to waive the notice of the motion on behalf 
of those absent. The motion, he continued, was intended only to servo 
as an occassion for a full and free discussion of the differences between 
the Congress and the National Party. Coming to Sir Moropant’s proposals 
he thought that Sir Moropant was not pinning himself down to a Special 
Congress. Sir Moropant desired, as far as the Pandit understood him, 
only for still more private discussions. He thought it would not be 
reasonable to expect the Congress to change its very foundation before 
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they could join it. The proper way for them would be to come into 
the Congress first and then discuss and convince them or be convinced. 
Eeg’irding the question of direct representations of political associatioos 
on the Congress Committee, he said that this again would mean going back 
on Congress principles. He would, therefore, again appeal to the National 
Party section to come within the Congress. From the informal conversations 
with them he knew that they desired only private discussions. A special 
session of the Congress would, therefore, not serve their purpose. He con- 
cluded : “ We came as friends. Let us part as friends.” 

Mr, SEN GUPTA then contradicted Moulana Shaukat Ali^s statement 
that he threw out challenge in his Patna speech to Pandit Malaviya 
regarding the elections in Bengal. He would contradict the suggestion 
that the Pandit had anything, even remotely, to do with the riots. But 
they all know that hut for the lead given by Sir Abdur Rahim from Aligarh 
onwards there would have been no riots. Mr. Sen Gupta declared that 
he was not for any communal organisation, whether Hindu or Mussalman. 

Mr. D. C. DALVI, speaking next, referred to the condition that the 
National Party group should be prepared to abide by the decision before 
the special session could be called. He instanced the Locarno Pact and 
said that he and his friends came in a Locarno spirit and did not expect 
to be called upon in the first instance to join the Congress. They were 
not prepared to take that step first, but if the Special Congress was called 
they would held a meeting of their working committee at the same time 
and carry on further negotiations. 

Sir Moropant expressed thankfulness for the kindness and courtesy 
extended to his section. 

Pundit Malaviya, himself, finally withdrew his proposition. “ Zero is 
the practical result of the meeting Pandit Malaviya was heard to say at 
the conclusion of the piocoedings. 

Mrs. Naidu, winding up, differed from Pandit Malaviya in his ex- 
pressed view of the result of the meeting. She was certain that this 
meeting should not ho judged by immediate results. The small seed of 
understanding with Sir Moropant and others of the National Party group 
would, she was confident, grow up into the reunion of all parties under 
the Congress banner. 

The meeting then terminated. 


The Cause of the Break.down. 

Before the A.l.C.C. met, the Working Committee meeting was being 
held at the Satyagrahashram on the 4th May at 10 A.M. behind closed doors. 
It carried on protracted deliberations lasting for over four hours. While 
the Committee was proceeding, the following oorrespojidence passed between 
the President, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Pandit Motilal Nehru on the one 
hand and the Responsive Co-operationists on the other. The latter 
rejected the new terms offered by Pandit Motilal and also refused to attend 
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the meeting of the A.LC.C. held that evening They took a very firm 
attitude and sent word to the Congress President, Mrs. Naidu, that they 
were not prepared to submit to any modification of the Sabarmati Pact. 
In fact, they described the new proposals of Pt Nehru as a travesty of the 
Sabarmati Pact and were not prepared to offer any counter-proposal beyond 
the original Pact. Following is the text of the letter which Mr. Jayakar 
and his colleagues wrote to Mrs. Naidu on the morning of 4th May. 

To Mis. Naidu, Piebident, Woikiug Committee, Indian National Congu-ss. 

Dear Madam, 

In response to your kiml invitation to attend the meeting of the Woikiiig Commiitee 
this morning at 9, we arrived heie and weie about to attend the mu ting, when we 
received at the hands ot Sjt. Haja Rao, Assistant S<cietary ol the AJJ-Iiulia t’ongiess 
Committee a draft ot a proposed nsolution, purpoiting to be sent by I’anht MotiJalji 
for our consideiation on the giound that the worciing of the yabainiati Pact was ctyptic 
and lequired amplification. We have carefully coiibulered the diatt. winch we lepaid as 
a travesty of the pact and a complete lepudiation <>f the same. We think that the malt 
furnishes nn common ground on which we could piofitably meet an i discuss. Under 
these circumstances we are of opinion that no ubeful puipose will be served hy oui attend- 
ing the Working Committee’s meeting this moiniug aiui we have thciefore decided not 
to attend the same. We feel lhat we need not have been dragged all the way to Ahmcda- 
bad from our distant homes, to be made sport of m the manner the draft proposes to do. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) M. R. JaYaKAR. 

„ N. C. KELKAR. 

„ B. S. MOONJE. 

„ M. S. ANEY, 

„ D. V. GOKHALE. 

„ G. A. OGALE. 

F.S , — We send herewith for your information a copy of the resolution which our 
party unanimously adopted yesterday b^ way of ratifying the terms of the pact, as re- 
quired by the last clause thereof. 


In beply Mrs. Naidu wrote 

Pear friends, 

1 have just received your letter. The draft sent you by Pandit Motilal is only for 
discussion at the Working Committee. Your presence is most necessary for this discussion, 
and I am requesting you earnestly to attend the Working Committee that is now sifting, 
to press your own points and objections to enable us to arrive at some final settlement, 
if possible. 

Yours sincerely, 

(bigned) SAROJlNI NAIDU. 


IN REPLY THE Res PONSIVI8T8 WROTE 

Dear Madam, 

We are in receipt of your letter. It does not make it clear whether yourself and 
Pandit Motilalji, the two principal parties to the pact, are going to stand by it, m its 
passage through the Working Committee and the A. I, C. C. We came here to support 
you in doing so in the fullest expectation that you two would adheic to the pact as it 
stands and which had your fullest appioval. Unless you propose to do so, there is no 
meaning in our attending thp joint deliberations of the Working Committee or even the 
A. 1. C. C. A clear reply to this enquiry will clear up the situation. 

You will permit us to observe that it is futile to put forward, even as a basis of 
discussion, a draft which completely repudiates the pact. It is needless to add that the 
pact represented the maximum basis of agreement between the two sides. We respect it 
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as such and are prepared to stand by it, provided you do the same. This will save uq- 
necessary waste of time, involved m examining positions which were abandoned after 
scrutiny by one or the other of the two sides, before the pact was arrived at. 

• AwaiLiug your repjy. 

We are, yours truly, 

(Signed) M. R. JAYAKaR, 

for Seif and Coiieagues, 


The Puesidbnt's ^eply :~ 

Deas Mu. Jayakau, 

1 am really sorry and hurpiiscd that you and you* Irien is should consider that either 
ramut Motiiai Nehru oi I siiould wish to get out of ttie Pact. The whoie purpose of 
calling the A. I C. C. wa,^ for tiie purpose of couhiming the Pact. Certain conditions 
weie agiced to liy boto in • wings ol the Swaiaj t'aity after fiank di&cussion in the frienii- 
lieht spuit. I put my bignatuie to the Pact purely foimaily as Presiilent uf the Congress 
at your uquest. The rt-ai Pact was between the leaders of the Swaraj Paity proper anti 
the leadeia of tlic Respotisivc t'o-opciatioDiist Party. I'he draft submitted is for dibcussion 
and 1 think it youi duty as parties to the Pact to attend the Working Committee. We 
have been waiting since 10 A. M Piease mt-et us at i he Ciicuit Hous * before 5 p.M. to- 
day and let US discuss the pact with the Woi king Commutee. Iceitaiuly will stand by 
the Pact as I understand and accept it, an nondurable undertaking between the two 
wings of the Swaiaj Paity consistent with the principles and the laeais of the Congress. 

Youis truly, 

(Sd.) SAROJINI NAIDLL 


Pandit Mutilal Nehru’s lettbu to the Responsivists - 
Dear Mr. Jayaker, 

\lis, Sarojim Naidu has shown me your letter. I am sorry you are insisting upon 
coiulitudis before mertiiig the m'*mbei\s of the Working C •ramittee in a friendly con- 
veihation on the pact and the (i^uestions which nave arisen since ir was signed. I am of 
couibf* piepared to stand by the pact as I understand it. But, as y^u are aware, there 
has been a <liffeience of opinion among tlir ^lgnarorie^ themselves as to what are the true 
impncai ions of the language aiiokdel. I eeirainly do not ago e in the lur rpreiation put 
upon It by Mr. Keikai and in the s- ctioii ol the Piess lepresenteil by the “ Mahiatta” and 
the Kesan ”, noi even lu the le&o.ution pas>ed by y mi pariy in Bombay yesterday. I 
refci you to my interview to tlie Piess and my recent Allahabad speech for my interpre- 
tation of the pact, I think that the only leasonable way of dealing with the matter is 
foi us to come together again and liave another free and frank talk on the subject. 

Tne diaft resolution haiuled to you this morning was not intended merely to explain 
the pact but was settleil m consultation with other piorainent memb is of the Congress 
as a fuimula likely to be appioved by the All-lndia Congress Committee. It is open to 
us to motlify it after discussing it with you \i you wi.l give us an opportunity to do so. 

Youis sincerely, 

(Sd.) MOTILAL NEHRU. 

The terms of the pact and the conditions required to be fulfilled 
before any response by the Government could be considered satisfactory 
were then considered by the Working Committee. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
informed the Committee that he had laid the following essentials of a satis- 
factory response before the Sabarmati Conference with the Responsivists 
on the 21 st April, but that they were not incorporated in the Pact as it 
was understood that they would bo issued as sepiarate instructions to the 
members : — 
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(1) ** abolishing non-official notninations to the Councils aiH throwing open the 

seats ot uominatcii uuu-official mcmbeis to election by the geueial electo- 
rates : 

(2) making Ministers fully responsible to the legibiaturr, fiee flora ail coiitiol 

of the Governor or the Go veruor-in -Council in the auminibtiation ot their 
respective departments : 

(5) allocating a fixed piuportion of the levenues of t he piovince foi the devt iop- 

raent ot nation-buldiug departments, without imposing additi-inai buidens 
on the people : 

(4) vesting in the Ministers full coniiol of the sei vices in the tiansfeirtd depait- 
ments : 

(6) intioducing such other changes as may b - icquind umler the special ciicums- 

tanccs of any particular piovince t>n lepieseiitaticn being made by the 
Congress paity m the legisiatuie of that paiticuiar province.” 

The Committee was of opinion that in view of the difference of opinion 
that had ariseU) the Pact as it stood with the material conditions omitted 
from it could not be accepted and the following draft lesolution was adopted 
as representing the minimum response which the Working Committee would 
bo prepared to put before the All-India Congress Committee for confirmation 
if the Responsivists agreed to amplify the Pact in accordance therewith : — 


The Draft Resolution 

‘‘ Having regard to the fact that doubts and differences have arisen as to the true 
intcrpi elation of the agieement arrived at between Mis. Sarojini Naidu, Messrs. Lajpat 
Rai, M. 8. Aney, M. R. Jayakar, N. C Keikar, B. S. Moonje, D. V. Gokhale, G. A. Ogale 
and Motilal Nehru at 8abarmati on the 21bC April 1926, 

‘‘This meeting of the A. 1. C. C. while fully agreeing with the principles, policy and 
programme laid down in resolution Vtl of the Cawnpore Congress and lesoiution II B of 
the A. I. C. C. passed at Delhi on the 6tb and 7th March 1926 and folly believing that 
dyarchy in any form or shape is wholly unwoikable in the best of conditions, is of 
opinion that with a view to remove all doubts and differences and to put the true issue 
before the country it is expedient to state elearly what shall constitute the “ satisfactory 
response ” referred to m the said lesoiution. 

“ It is therelore hereby resolved : 

I. That the acceptance by the Government of the principle underlying the resolu- 
tion passed by the Atsembly on the 18th Februaiy 1924 shall constitute a satisfactory 
response by the Governoicnt to the National Demand for full Responsible Government 
and the immediate adoption by the Goveinment of the various su ps mentioned iii the 
resolution of the Assembly passed on the 8th September 1925 shall for the piesent be taken 
to be a sufficient compliance with the said principle. 

IX. That if responsible Government lo the fullest sense is guaianteed by the Govein- 
ment to come automatically in the near future by the adoption of other steps than 
those mentioned in the resolution of the Assembly passed on the 8th Beptember 1926 
and if in the meantime, substantially full responsible Goveinment in the Ihoviuccss is 
granted the respons-e so made by the Government shall be considered sufficient in the 
provinces for the purpose of accepting offices of Ministeis and consideiing the Piovincial 
budgets on the merits ; 

Provited that no such response shall be considered adequate unless it includes : — 

(а) The release or trial accorniiig to law of ail pOiitical piisoneis who are at picsent 
detained without being convicted by duly constituted Courts ; 

(б) The repeal of all repressive laws ; 

(c) The removal of all disqualifications now imposed on persons who have scivcd 
the sentences passed on their conviction of any offences, from standing for t lection to all 
elected bodies in the country ; and 

(d) The abolition of non-official nominations to membeiship of Councils and thiow- 
ing open tbe seats of nominated non-official members to election by the electoiates. 

111. That the adequacy of any such action by the Government in any Piovince as 
is referred to in Resolution II shall on tbe recommendation of tbe Congress membeis of 
the Legislative Council of that province be decided by the Working Committee 
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It was also agreed by the Committee that in tbe event of the Hespon'* 
siviats not consenting to the foregoing resolution the same be, if necessary, 
put forward as an independent resolution after substituting the words ' — 

** it is expetiieut to coutirm and le-state tbe actual position taken up by tbe 
Leader of the Swaraj Party at tbe negotiations and in entering into tbe said 
agreement *’ 
for the words : 

** it is expedient to state clearly what shall constitute tbe satisfactory lesponse 
referred to in the said resolution.’* 

Final Breakdown 

The Working Committee adjourned at 3-30 P.M. Soon after Mr. Jayakar 
and his colleagues waited upon Pundit Motilal and Mrs.'Naidu at 5 P.M. and 
as the latter had to attend a municipal function, waited for their return 
and discussed matters with them from 6-30 P.M. What transpired in these 
discussions is evident from the letter addressed by Mr. Jayakar and his 
colleagues to the President. The following is the text of the letter 
Dear Madam, 

With reference to the meeting of the All-Iudia Congrebs Committee, which has 
been convened this evening to ratify the 8 abaimati Pact arrived at between 
the leaders of the Swarajya Party and tbe Responsive Co-operation Party, we 
beg to state that by the invitation of Mrs. Naidu and Pandit Motilal Nehiu, 
we met them and some of the mcmbeis of the Congress Workiug Committee 
at the Circuit House this evening ; and 111 th • course of the discustsion which 
took place there, Pandit Motilal Nehru, one ot the principal siguatoties to the 
Pact, was not willing to move It for ratification at this evening’s meeting of 
the All-India Congress Committee. He also added that as far as he was con- 
cerned, the Pact was abandoned. Under the circumstances, as the Pact no 
longer exists, vve aie of opinion mat no useful puipote will be served by our 
attending the meeting of the All-India Congriss Committee, to whicn we 
have been invited. We have thought it desirao.i* to put these facts on lecord, 
in order that there may be no raisuudersiandmg about our absence at this 
evening’s meeting of the Ail-ludia Congress Committee. 

Yduis tiuly, 

M. R. Jayakar, Aney, 

N. C. Kelkar, (ioknale, 

Monjee, Ogaie. 


Nine other members of the All-India Congress Committee, namely, 
Messrs. Velkar, Gulabchand Hirachand, N. S. Marathay, P. K. Shiralkar, 
D. R. Tango, R. M. Deshmukh, N. R. Bamaipgaker, N. S. Paraiijpyo and 
N. V. Gadgil also appended the following foot-note to the above letter : — 

“ We, the above members of the All-India Congress Committee find, ourselves in 
complete agrtement with the above view and we are not therefore attending the said 
meeting of the all-India Congress Committee for reasons stated m the foregoing letters.” 


The R e spo n si V i 8 1 s ’ View. 

The Leaders of the Responsive Co operation Party expressed their 
dissent emphatically from the version of the break-down of negotiations given 
to the A.l.C.C. by Mrs. Naidu and Pt. Nehru. Soon after their return to 
Bombay they held a public meeting on the 6TH MAY under the presi* 
dency of Mr. N. C. Kelkar and expressed their views of the abandonment of 
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the Sabarmati Pact. In opening the proceedings Mr. Kelkar maintained 
the Swarajists had come predetermined at the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee to drop the Pact for the ratification of which the 
meeting was ostensibly called. He characterised Pandit Motilars statement 
that the Pact had to be scrapped owing to different interpretations as a 
frivolous and fictitious excuse. According to Mr. Kelkar, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru had agreed to tho Pact under the feeling that the absence of it 
might endanger the Swarajist prospects at the polls, but meeting with opposi- 
tion in his own circles had most unceremoniously backed out of the pact at 
the eleventh hour. 

Referring to the terms of the pact Mr. Kelkar said he did not make 
any secret of his views of working the reforms when the Pact was concluded. 
Pandit Nehru knew what he was signing. The Pact distinctly provided 
that as far as the provinces were concerned the adequacy of response should 
be determined by power, initiative and responsibility being secured to the 
ministers. The language of the Pact left no doubt that as far as the 
piovinces were concerned, ucceptances of offices did not in any way depend 
on the response to a Round Table Conference or any other Assembly 
demand as Pandit Nehru tried to make it appear now. 

In conclusion Mr. Kelkar charged Pandit Motilal with wilful backsli- 
ding and gross betrayal. Mr. Kelkar was of opinion that common decency 
required of Pandit Nehru that he should have moved the acceptance of the 
Pact by the All-India Congress Committee even though the majority had 
refused to ratify it. Dr. Moonje, Mr. D. V, Gokhale, Mr. M. S. Aney 
Dr. M. B. Velkar, Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar and Mr. N. S. Paranjpyo who also 
addressed the meeting spoke in the same strain and said that Pandit 
Motilal was guilty of a grave breach of trust. 


Another meeting of the Party was held next day, the 7TH MAY at 
Sirdar.Griha Bombay, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, president of the party, was in 
the chair. The meeting was well-attended. Amongst those present were Mr. 
N. C. Kelkar, Mr. Aney, Dr. Moonje, Messrs. L. B. Bhopatkar, D, V. 
Gokhale, Dr. M. B. Velkar, Dr. Besant, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Mr. 
Kanji Dwarkadas, P. K. Telang and others. 

After discussion the meeting adopted the following resolutions unani- 
mously : — 


The Liberal— Responsivist Pact. 

This meeting of the Re-ponsive Co-opt- rat ion Paity, tiaving rt-ad fh«* repoit ot thr 
pi octetimgs of t fie meeting ot the Ail-lndia Congiesb (hnninitlee hfld at Ahmetlabad on 
4ih and 6th May, and the conespondcnce which pabbnl bi-twieii the leailers otth*- 
Party and the Prcbidcnt of the Indian National Congrebs ainl the iiader of tiie Swaiuj 
Party, appioves of the action of the Iradeib of this party in hj m,} adhenng to the tertnb 
ot the I^act and in dcciiniiig to withdiaw troui the bame. 

Now that the Pact hab been biikeii, this meeting, hereby, callb on the leaders and 
membeis of this party to take up in earnest, the vioik of caiiying on propaganda on the 
lines laid down in the piogiamme adopted at Akoia, and with a view to the same, 
to take ail such stepb as may be necessaiy m consultation or coliaboiation with all othei 
paities or oiganisations in the count ly whose aims and ideals may be m consonance wit h 
oui own 

The Responsife Co-operatiou Party expresses its sympathy with the aims and objects 
of Indian National Party so for as they aic, or may heieatter be, in agn-craent with 
the aims and objects of the Responbive (’o-opciatioii Paity as expiessed in the manifesto 
pas-ed and issued at Akoia. 
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As an indication of such sympathy, and its desire to work in co-operation with the 
Indian National Paity, this party agrees that ns members may join the Indian National 
Party, and it expects that the Indian National Party will respond in the same spirit of 
confidence and harmony, and agree to do likewise. 

In the piovinces in which the Responsive Co-operation Party has been already 
formally established, the same shall be consolidated and developed with the same condi- 
tions as to membership as obtain at present. 

In the Provinces m which a biauch of the Responsive Co-opeiation Party has not 
been established, the people in sympathy with the aims ancl objects of the RespoiiMve 
Co-operation Paity may foim a bianch ot this party 01 the Indian National Party 
according to the preference of those people. 

In the Congress Provinces of Bombay City, Maharashia, C. P, and Beiar, the 
Executive ot the Responsive Co-operation Party will have perfect iu cdom to make suitable 
arrangements in consultation with the Executive of the Indian National Party, with a 
view to vvdik being cai ried on in the Provinces. 

In the Provinces m which the Indian National Paity alone will be formed, that 
paity will be (‘xciusively lesponsible for all matters relating to the elections. In the 
I’rovincea other than P»orubay, Mahaiashtia, C. P. and Beiai, in event of both the paitiea 
being formed, the question of the measuie of conhnltatioii and co-opeiation between them 
in the maitei of the woik to be earned on in the Piovinccs bhall be left to the Executive 
<'omnii’ te<.8 of the two paitit-s. 


The Nationalist Party’s Statement 

The members of the Indian National Party, who attended the meeting 
of the All-India Congress Committee in response to the official invitation 
of Mrs. Naidu, President of the Congress, had, on their return to Bombay 
on the 6th May, issued the following statement to the Press : — 

The cncumstances under which wo, the und<Msignrd merabeis of the Indian National 
party, went to Ahmedabad are now well-known We went theie because Mrs. Naida 
<le8iied that memberb of our party should at'rnd the All-Indm Congiess Committee as she 
hoped and expected that if the Sabarniaii pact between the Swaiajists and the Responsive 
Co-opeiators was ratifiotl the possibility ot all parties being united within the Congress 
may be exploied. With that view sue had asked us to submit concrete proposals. As, 
however, the pact was not latitiid then* was no loo n lelt lot coiihulering the question ot 
Jaiger unity. But as we were preneut at rue .\;i- India C rigicss Committee meeting, 
we made our position Cieai by stating the mam oustac.es m tiic way of our party and 
those who think with it joining the Congress and suggesting directions m winch the 
Congress could take action to lemove those obstac es. 

(1) The Congnss Cteed. — Uudei ttie pieseiit ' ongicss ere <1 mass civil ihsobediencc 
and geiieial non-pay meiit of taxes 18 permissible au<l at Cawupoie the Congll•^s iebo*\ud 
that steps should bJ taken to prepare the country for such action. Tne Indian National 
party, on the other hand, has expressly excluded mass civil disobodienc*- and geneial non- 
payment taxes from the means to be adopted for the attainment of Swara). We cannot go 
beyond the policy and piogiamme of our party in this behalf. If it is desired to biiug us 
within the Congress, mass civil disobedience and general non-payment of taxes should bo 
eiirainated fiom the objective of the Congress, more especially when the Congressmen 
themselves feel and rrcugniHc that these methotls aie not piactioable at present, 

(2) Working the Hcfoims. — The policy and progiammc of the Indian Naliunal party 
lay down that the constitution as embodied in the Government of India Act of lifiy, 
though inadequate and unsatisfactory, should be utilised to the fullest extent, including 
acceptance of office. The position taken up by the Congress and the Swaia] paity, which 
not only dominates it but officially lepreseuts ii m the legislatures, is that unless the 
Government ichponds satisfactorily to the Swarajist demands tosciapthepiescutcomsii-. 
tutiou and call a Round Table Confeience in order to evolve a new one, the Congiess 
policy through the Swaiaj party lu the Legislatures is to b- one of uniform, consistent 
and continuous obstruction. Unless, therefore, the Congress abandons this policy of indis- 
ciiminate obsliuction, the Indian National Paity cannot come within the CongreSb. 

(3) Congiess Constitui .on. — It the dcEiie to bring all political pnities within the 
Congress is genuine, the riilis as legaids iei»re8eniRtion in the Congiess and its several 
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Committees should be so modified as to give proper representation to all the political 
parties therein. This can be accomplished by recognising the various party organisations 
for the election oC delegates to the Congress. Only m this way can the Congress be 
made thoroughly representative of all shades of political tipinion in the country, instead 
of being a caucus of one political party, 

(4) Rule of Rhaddar. — It is at present compulsory on all persons to wear Khaddar 
at the meetings of the Congress and other Congress functions. While wo are as much 
in favour of Swadeshi as the Congressmen themselves, we have conscientious objection 
to any compulsion as regards the manner in which anybody should clothe himself. This 
compulsion should be removt'd. 

We placed these views before the All-India Congress Committee and, although its 
members patiently followed what we said, we felt that there was really no desire to 
make any move in the direction of making it possible to the members of the Indian 
National party to join the Congress. The attitude taken up was that if we wanted we 
could join the Congress under the existing conditions and then try to convert it to our 
views by peiBuading the majority to make the necessary alteiations in the Congress 
policy and programme, but that if we failed in doing so we must abide by the decision 
ol^ the majority. We regret this result, more especially, as we aie convinced that Mrs. 
Naidu in extending her invitation had a genuine desire to bring about a larger cnity 
within the Congress in the higher interest of the country. 


(Sir.) M, 

, V. Joshi, 

N. 

M. 

Joslii, 

(Dr.) R. 

P. Paianjpye, 

M. 

0 

Chagla, 

B. 8. 

Kamat, 

V. 

K. 

Raj wade. 

D. G. 

Dalvi, 




Pt Motilal Nehru's Statement. 

On tha 7th May, in the evening, Pandit Motilal Nehru, addressing 
a largely attended public meeting in Bombay with Mrs. Naidu in the chair, 
gave ‘‘a plain and unvarnished statement of the facts that led up to the 
final collapse of the Sabarmati Pact” : — 

At the time of the All-Paitics* Confeience in Bombay, from which the most domi- 
nant party, namely, the Bwataj or thf* Congress Party, was studiously ezcluded. the 
Pandit said he wrote to Mr. Kangaswarai Iyengar, who with Mrs. Nai<m was in Bombay 
asking him to see the Kesponsivists and speak to thi m regarding the diflPerences between 
them and the Swarajists with a view to arriving at at agieeiuent. Even in that letter, 
the Pandit said he had referred to the previous note to Mr. Aney in which he had stated : 
“You will observe that there is a vast difference between the implications of these two 
positions. Holding the view that I do, I have no business to remain in the Councils a 
day longer if the party decides t»» accept oflSce. According to yon, however, non-acoept- 
ance of offices oniy impairs the usefulness of the Councils to a certain extent ; but does 
not make it utterly futile. That being the case, is it not in the interest of the country 
for us all to work together, though in a somewhat restricted sphere, rather than waste 
our time and energy m fighting each other, merely with the intention of extension of that 
sphere? The answer is obvious,” This, he sail, would show the attitude of mind with 
which be approached the question. 

After bis conversation with the Besponsivists, Pt. Motilal said Mr. Rangaswaroi Iyen- 
gar told him that there was a general desire for a Conference. The Tan. i it fixed the 20th 
April for the Conference. While coming to the Conference, he formid a draft resolution 
which the All-India Congress Committee should adopt defining the character of the response 
which would be acceptable. Some of the conditions that he laid down in it for adequate 
response in the provinces, were the release unconditionally of political prisoners, the 
abolition of non official nominations to the Councils, and the throwing open of these 
seats to election, the transfer of the Revenue Department to the Legislature and the 
giving of full responsibility to Ministers, etc. In fact be was asking for full responsible 
Government in the provinces. 

On the morning of the 20th April he had a talk with Mr. Jayakar, and must, as far 
as his memory could be trusted, have placed all these issues, as he had drafted them, 
before Mr. Jayakar. Mahatma Gandhi also read through the draft in the afternoon*, 
and expressed complete approval of it. 
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The first question that came up at the meeting, in the presence of Matiatma Gandui, 
was put by the Miahatma himself, namely, that it should be quite ciear there was uo 
question of taking orfices uuisss ttiere was a satisfactory response on the part of the Govern* 
ment. After further diocussiou it was decided that three drafts thould be prepared —one by 
Oaudhij), another by Mr. Jayakar uu<l the third by himself. Meeting a^ain next morning 
be could not accept M». Jayakai’s tlralt, and both of tltem did not accept Mahatmaii’a. 
The speaker’s own diafc remained. It was agieed previousjy that the diatt was not to Ui 
burdoiiol with matleis on wntch tiiere was no disagi'cem :ut, ana that the condition^ 
should be sent to ttie proviiic s as secret conditions of testing tlie response. Tiie»e cou- 
ditions were, as he tia i p eviously dratte»i He liad, he said, explained the nup.icatious 
of the Pact ill his mieiview, and tiie coriespondeuoe whioh had been publtsu ^d lu tue 
piess boic out liis veisiou. It tuiihcr proof was nee led, Mis. Naulu in her Ajiahabad 
speech hail declared that her iiuprussioa was that the Pact di<l not swerve an inch from 
the Cawnpoie resolution. He would leave it to th^ Tribunal ot the Public to judge wno 
was responsible for ending the Pact. He had, as a n-suit ot the break-down, stilf ‘Uel m 
bis altitude towards acceptance of office. Not even elected offices should m fiis opinion 
bo acccptoi. (A voice : L t Mr. Patel resign.) 

Mr. SRINIVASA IYENGAR, in an ei.>qucat and closely reasoned speech, which 
earned conviction to the luiiuls of the listeners and which was repeatediy applauded, said 
that betcie the m- eting ot the A. 1. U, C. was held the Rosponsivists had announced that 
they would not alter the diatt by a tittle. They were Lhiicc invited at Ahmedabad to 
come aiiti discuss with the Swaiajists, but they would not, as they were auxious for spoils, 
Mahatma Gandhi was anxious for conciliatioc, but t.ie Responsivisis Were only out 
£oi tactics. 

Ml. lyeiigai said acceptance of office meant acceptance of Diarchy, and it was 
nothing less than a humiliation and surrender to the foreign bureauciacy. He had lull 
faith m the people of Mahaiaslitia, and he hoped they would be the vanguard of tne 
fight at the next election. They were ail on the eve of sue ess, and he uiged them not 
to lose the reward of their tight by fighting aming ihemse.ves. He did not want 
unity by acceptance of Diaichy, though it was easier to negotiate with ttie Nauonal Paity 
than vsith the Responsivists, Acceptance ot office meant more administiative expenses 
and less liberty and great disseivice to the country. Tue Roorras were u >1 workable. 
They should theufore be woiked by the worst men and not oy their best men Besides, 
it wouid not bring about harmonious leiatious between the Hindus and the Mahome* 
dans as acceptance ot offici uiily was the cause of all the communal trouolcs and not 
orthodox piety. 

There should be, he said, only two parties in the countiy, namely the Government 
and the Congress Party. The Swaraj Party had helped the country to repeal the Excise 
duty, and got a bounty for M'ssis. Tata & Co, and ne urgiiii toe citizjus of Bombay to- 
rise to the occasion at the next election aud help the Swarajints to tight their battle of 
fieedum, 

Mr, S. SATYAMURTHI then said it was a tragedy too deep for tcais that they should 
be Compelled by their own Cv)uutiyiu.;u to tignt them befoio they lought the bureaucracy 
Theie was no country in the woild where such a sad spectacle could be seen. In October 
next there would be a general election, and he hoped the voters who had heard Pandit 
Nehiu wouhl not only acquit him but would reward him by voting for the Swarajists only. 

The Responsivifttb were referring to the late Lokamanya Tilak but whenever they 
referred to that great departed leader they took his name m vam. It was the Lokamanya 
who <lid not accept the Reforms at the Amritsar Congress and MahatmaGandhi, with great 
difficulty, had to persuade him to accept doles for the time being, while the R-jsponsivista 
by accepting office and diaichy were taking m vain the revereti name of the late 
Lokamanya who had opposed the Reforms as unwoikable. The Responsivists had thrown 
thernsrlves on the political maik«*t of In<iia and u was for the voters to decide whether 
they were purchasable articles. Of late, they were trying to throw their lots with the 
Nationalist Party, but he doubted their loyalty to that party, since they had betrayed 
the Congress. He was plt^ased to see some of tluor Libeial fi lenils at Sabarmati, ana 
was hopeful that they wounl some day join tiie Congicss and light tor the country. The 
Congress would welcome any man and woman provided they accep c 1 tiie gui^lance of 
the majority aud wnen they got a majority, the others would follow tiiem. Lokamanya, 
though he reraain«*d for several years out of the Congress, did not form any party 
against the Congress. The 8p''aker urged all In nans for the sake of the gooii of the 
Country to join the Congress and form only one party under the banner of that old 
political body. 
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Mr. Jayakar’s Statement 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar, in the course of a statement to the press on the 
breakdown of the Sabarmati Pact, said : — 

When the leaders met at Sabarmati on 20th April, discussion proceeded on three 
points (1) whether there was to be a response from the Qoveinment before oflaces could 
be accepted in the piovinces; (2) what was to be its natuie ; and (3) who was to be 
the ludge of the response ? 

As discussion proceeded, at one stage. Pandit ji said to my party : “ Suiely, as 
eclf-respecting men, you do not want to accept oflaces unless you feel some good will 
come out of them ? ” 1 replied “ Yes, Pandit]!, 1 am quite agreeable to this test 

and if you will kindly put it in proper language, we can ariive at a solution.” * 

To this, both the paities agreed on the clear uudeistamling, however, that the 
language should be BO worded as not to lay down iigid conditions and that whatever 
agreement they ultimately reached, should be worded as to ht m as an amendment or 
rider to clause 4 (a) and (b) of the All-India Congiess Committee icsoiution of 6th 
and 7th Maich. 

Meeting again next day, three diafts, one by Gandhi]), the second by me and 
third by I’anoit Nehiu weie considered. The hist two were lejecten and rarulitjrs 
draft a.ioptetl as the basis for discussion. According to this diaft, the Goverument’s 
response was to be coiibidered sufficient if the power, responsibility and initiative neces- 
sary for the eflPective dischaige of the Ministeis’ duties were secured to them by 
(1) abolishing non-off icial iiommationt«, etc., (2) making Ministers fully responsible to 
the legislature and freeing them tiom the control of the Governor, etc., (3) allocating 
a hxctl propoition of revenue, etc., (4) vesting in the Ministers full control over the 
services in the Transferred departments and (5) introducing such other changes as 
may be required under the special circumstances of any province, etc. It would be 
clear from this draft, that the response which Pauditji had in view was to be in the 
provinces and was to be tested by efficiency ot power, responsibility and initiative 
lor the effective discharge of their duties by Ministeis. The response had no reference 
whatsoever, to the two demands of the Legislative Assembly. * 

The Responsivists pointed out that the five conditions enumerated in the draft 
should be dcieted, hrstly because they would furnish a handle to the Goveinment to defeat 
our ob]* cr, and secondly because the conditions of the different provinces varied mateii- 
ally. UltimaUly, the Pandit agiecd to diop them, and also to introduce the words 
‘ m the provinces’ after the words ‘consideied satisfactory ’ in order to make the draft 
dearer. 

The stconci point discussed and decided was that Panditji and mysidf should 
constitute the final dcteiinmirig authority, with Mahatma Gandhi as Umpire m the event of 
differences between them. The last point was omitteo out ot regard for Mahatmaji’s wishes. 

Thereaftci, said Mr. Jayakar, while the Uesponsivists had staited fruni their 
homes to attend the Woi king Commitiee meeting, a diaft was put in their hands which 
in their view, intioduced diastic alteiatioiis amounting to complete negation of the 
Pact, especially on two fundamental principles (1) that the response matenal for accept- 
ing offices in the provinces was to be the response in the provinces and not to the 
Assembly’s demand (2) that offices were to be accepted or, in other words, dyaichy 
worked under the piesent Constitution, subject to the satisfactuiy conditions indicated 
in the Pact. This, Mr. Jayakar declared, was a complete withdiawal ot the position 
taken in the Pact by Pandit Motilal. The liesponsivists were neveitheless piepared 
to attend the meetings, provided Panoit MotilaJ and Mrs, Naidu at Jtast would adhere 
to the terms of the Pact. If thiry did not, the Responsivifats felt certain, that the Pact 
would not be adhered to arnt that it was futile to continue then tffoi is. Uitimateiy 
they did see Pandit Nehru and Mrs. Naidu, but u became clear that the Pandit was not 
prepared to adhere to the Pact, 

Mr. Jayakar said that Responsivists did not visit Mr. Gandhi, because they thought 
it would be wrong except on his own invitation to take up his time and cause him pain. 
If this was discourtesy, they were guilty. Mr. Jayakar concluded by saying that rival 
interpretations were not sufficient giounds for abandoning the Pact. The i'act was 
clear and perfectly workable, and 11 val interpretaiions weie capable ot being ad]ustcd. 

“ 1 do not wish to blame the Pandit knowing as I do his difficulties. My grievance is 
that he bad evaded the Pact on wrong grounds and with a precipitancy which was not 
justified by the circometances.* 
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The Responsivists. 

Tho Cawnpur Congress Session was dissolved on the 28th December 
1926 and the next Seasio i of the Congress was decided to be held in Assam. 
Mr. Jayakar, the Leider of the Responsivists, who fought so hard in the 
Congress for the working of the present constitution and the acceptance of 
oflSces under it, left the same day for B)mbay to open an anti-Congress 
campaign. Before leaving he issuaed a statement over the signatures of 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Dr. Moonjee and himself regarding their future Pro- 
gramme. The statement runs : — 

The Ubsponsivibts’ Prouramme, 

“ Wc ftel that tlio n^bOiutioii of the GeiH'ial Council of the Swaiajya Party which 
was passed on the 25th December at Cawupoio laying <losvu ceitam pnucipl<*8 and the 
couibc of action to be followed by raembeis of tlif Swarajya Pai ty Is unacceptable to 
ub on various grounds which It 18 unnecfsoary to mennou m this btatMueut, We further 
feel that, consiatenily with our vie.vs, wean- unable to act in accuiilance with the same. 
We tnerefoie propoBe to cany on propaganda against that resolution an<i on thr inn s 
ot reBpoiiHive co-opeiation, and m r,r<lei to obtain complete tieedoui of action for tuar 
puiposeaud the widest basis tor our operations, we ai> imdriing oui resignations of 
our seats in the L-'gislatu es which we competed tor on th-* Swaiajist ticket Tnoug i 
It may not be strictiy necessary to do so for the purpose of our intended propaganda, 
we wish to set ourselves totally free fiotn all situations winch aie likely to he regarded 
by our eiecttns, even in the leraotest raannet, m the light of commitments. Wr take 
tins opportun iy ol thanking our e eetors tor their support and coutidcnc>‘ tluoughout the 
period we occupied om seat a in the liegislatuies," 

Subsequently tho members of the right wing of the Swiirai Peirty of 
tho Bombay l^ogisl iti ve Council met in Bombay on the 1 6th and I7th 
January 1926 to decide as to whether they should follow their leader, Mr. 
Jayakar and his colleagues, Messrs. Kelkar, Aney and Moonjee and resign 
fiom tho Council. i'ho meeting was held on both the days and the main 
question before tho meeting was whether the members should resign their 
offices immediately. After a good deal of discussion it was resolved that the 
Party should reiterate its faith in the policy of responsive co-operation, 
and should extend to Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar and Dr. Moonje support 
in their propaganda. 

It was also decided to pursue in the Bombay Council a policy of res- 
ponsive CO operation, there \>eing no question of acceptance of office during 
the life-time of the present Council. It was further held that m ire reiteration 
of the Party’s convictions and declaration of future intentions did not call 
for immediate action in the direction of resigning from tho Bombay Council, on 
account of differences between the Party and the official Swarajist programme. 
Resolutions were also passed recording appreciation of Mr. Jayakar’s' services 
to the Party and requesting him and his colleagues who resigned to contest 
tho by-elections, and expressing full confidence in any decision they might 
arrive at regarding the lino of action that would best servo the cause of 
responsive co-operation. 

Some Members of tho Swaraj Party in tho Bombay Council, who some 
months back made representation to the Executive Council of tho Swaraj 
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Party about responsive cooperation and the necessity for capturing all 
offices of responsibility, power, and initiative, issued the following statement 
practically on the lines of the resolutions of the meeting as given above. 

Text of the Statement 

“ We, the undersigned members of the Bombay Legislative Council Swaiaj Party, 
after very careiul consideration of the whole question, aie of opinion that the position 
we took in the representation which we submitted to the Executive Council ot the Swaia} 
Party of their Nagpur meeting in November last, is the coiiect one. We think that the 
policy of Kesponsive Co-operation and that of capturing all officts of responsibiJity, 
powqr and initiative is a proper and necessaiy development of the policy and method 
which we have followed during the last two years m the Bombay LegiSiative Council and 
which, in our opinon, the Swaraj Party has followed in the Legislative Assembly 
during the same period. There is, of course, no question of taking any office dunng 
the tenure of the piesent Council, but we piopose duiing the lest ot the teim of the 
present Council to follow and adhere to the same policy of Responsive Co-opeiation at. 
we have followed so long. We do not think that theie is any luctssity toi us on that 
account to resign our seat in the Council for the piesent, but we shall await subsequent 
developments. 

•‘We heaitily appiove of the action of our leader, Mr. Jayakar, in having unhesi- 
tatingly resigned his seat iii the Council in vindication of his views and for the puipose 
of obtaining freedom to cany on, m an unfettered manner, his piopaganda in favour 
of Responsive Co-operation, anu we beieby resolve to give him and to his colleagues, 
Messrs. Kelkar, Aney and Dr. Moon3cc all help we can to popularise the doctrine of 
Responsive Co-operation which, we believe, to be the most suitable and effective pro- 
gramme to be pursued in the legislatures in order to consolidate all patriotic elements 
in the country, to fuinish adequate opposition to Government and to protect the interest 
and welfare of our electorate. 

“ We take this opportunity to put on record our sense of appreciation and gratitude 
for the great services which Mr. Jayakar rendered to the Party as its leader during the last 
two years. We have by our resolution, passed this morning requested Mr, Jayakar 
as also Messrs. Kelkar, aney and Dr. Moonji to contest their seats at the next bye- 
election on responsive co-opeiation ticket and we have no doubt that they will give 
their best consideration to our request and will act m a manner which m their opinion 
is best calculated to promote the cause of responsive co-operation. 

“We sinceiely tiust that if Mr. Jayakar contests the bye-election he will be re-elected 
and that his services will be once more available to us m the Bombay Legislative Council.” 

(S.i,) M. B. Velkar ; W. S. Mukaiidam ; C. M. ISeptarsbi j J. 0, Swaminarayn 

M. B. Powar ; P. C. Joshi ; H. D, Bahcba (with the note : “ not in favour of lesponsive 
co-operation but in favour of capturing offices for obstiuction. Subject to this 1 sign 
above”) ; D. N, Paul j M. K, Dixit j H. M, Mehta ; H. H, Narielwalia j R. C. Soman ; 

N. R. Gunjal j and L. B. Bhopatkar. 


The Berar R e s p o n t i v i s t a 

The Responsive Co-operators of Beiar, however, acted in a differ- 
ent way than the members of that Party in Bombay. At a meeting of the 
Berar Swaraj Party held at Yeotmai on the 10th January they not only 
resigned from the Swaraj Party but also decided to resign their membership 
of the local Council, on the grounds : — 

“Namely, (1) that the Swaiaj Party, and, consequently the Cawnpore Congress, has 
deliberately set at naught the September resolution of the Legislative Assembiy, which had 
given a definite and unambiguous expression to the National Demand, (2) that it has 
rendered imposbible the hope of important political groups allowing themselves to rally 
round the flag of the Indian National Congress, (3) that it has rigid jy defined the principle 
on which the ensuing triennial elections should be fought, and precluded evriy possibi- 
lity of the electorate being cousnlted on issues involving their vital mteiests, and 
(4) the launching of the campaign of civil disobedience has been left as regards power 
of initiative, to the present All-India Congress Committee, which has a clear majority 
of those who are, on principle, proposed to Council entry and consequently to any success 
of the Council programme 
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A Conference of Responsive Co-operators was held at Akola on the 
14th and 15th February, Mr. R. Jayakar presiding, with the object of form- 
ing a party to pursue the policy of responsive co-operation within the legisla- 
tures. The Conference was open only to those v\ho subscribed to the principle 
of carrying out the Reforms, unsatisfactory, disappointing and inadequate 
as they were, for all they were worth, including capture of places within the 
legislatures, of power, responsibility and initiative, and using these oppor- 
tunities for the purpose of accelerating the grant of Responsible Government 
and for creating opportunities for the people of advancing their interests and 
strengthening their power of resistance to injustice and misrule. Though 
admission was very limited, attendance was large. 

Mr. M. R. JAYAKAR, in the course of his address, pointed out how a 
compromise, which could easily have been agreed to, by leaving the question 
to be determined by a Committee to be appointed for the purpose and for 
framing a programme on the eve of the next general elections, was rejected 
at Cawnpore leaving no alternative to responsive co-operators, but bo go 
their own way. Mr. Jayakar further stated that the best propaganda for 
Responsive Co-operators was done by the good work which the Swarajists 
in the Assembly were doing in judicially using the Reforms and the powers 
thereunder, for advancing the cause of Swaraj. As instances which had 
occurred in that direction, ho referred to Pundit Mutilal being permitted 
by the party, to interview the Viceroy regarding the South African question 
and the President of the Assembly using his powers with great care and 
wisdom in advancing the utility of the Assembly, especially the power of 
adjourning the House, which he had lately exercised more than once, for 
the purpose of allowing members to think over questions without heat and 
passion. He advised the audience steadily to pursue the work in front of 
the new party, their path being beset with calumny and misunderstanding, 
on the one hand, and the unyielding altitude of the Government on the 
other. 


Resolutions Passed. 

The Conference then adopted the following resolutions : — 

(1) The came of the party shall be “ The Responsive Co-operation Party.” 

(2) Merabeiship of the party shall be open to every person who is otherwise eligible 
and signifies acceptance ot the manifesto of the party, ami pays an annual mmimutn 
subscription of Re. 1, 

(3) 1 he party leave the question, whether membership shall be coulined to Jongress- 
men only, to be detnmined by each Congress province, according to the condiiions pre- 
vailing therein, with special reference to the desirability of making the paity strong, 
popular and effective. But in Maharashtra, Berar and C, P. (Marathi), the membership 
shall be contintd to Congressmen only. 

(4) Oflace beareis : — M. R Jayakar, President, and Mr. J. Baptisia, Vice-President, 
ami Ml. D. V, Gokhale, General Secretary ; Dr, M R. Cholkar and Mc&sis. B. G. Khapaide 
and L. B. Bhopaikar, Secretaries for C. P, ^Marathi), Berar and Mahaiashtia rcopectively. 

(6) There shall be a Central Council consisting of the President, the Vice-Pu*bid**at, 
the General Secretary, the above secretaries and live repieseutativcs to be elected by eacn 
provincial biancb beiore the let April next. 

(6) The Cential Council lb authoiised to fiame rules and regulations for cariying on 
efficiently the woik of the party m the different piovinccs and the whole of India, and 
to do all other things incidental thereto. 
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(7) The PreeideDt of the party shall have all the pothers of the Central Coancil 
until it is constituted. 

(8) The party will have branches in the different oongress provinces. 

(9) This meeting urges the promment leaders of the party to make a tour throughou t 
the country for the propagation of the party's cause. 

Ihe Party’s Manifesto. 

The following is the party’s manifesto : — 

(1) We believe that a mass movement of resistence throughout the country is cer- 
tainly one of the means of entoicmg the will of the nation in political mattcis. But it 
is the ultimate remedy and we agree, with the Cougiesb, that the country is not at pn sent 
ready tor any measure ol this nature. 

(2) We believe, however , that a organised individual or gioup icsistence is feasible 
and may be lesorted to as occasionM may demand tor a paiticuiar locality, for definite 
objects, and for paiticuiar occassions. 

(3) We believe that ihe piogiamme of bringing about constitutional deadlocks, by 
resorting to a policy ot uiiitoim, continuous and consistent (.bstiuction, can be successful 
unless tried on a laige scale ami backed by som.i baiiction behind the same. 

(4) We believe that the best couise, under the present ciicumstances, is that of respon- 
sive coopeiatiou, which means woikmg the Uetoi ms, unsatisfactoiy, disappointing and 
inadequate as they aie, tor all they are woith, and using tlu* same for accelerating the 
giant of full responsible Goveinment, and for creating oppoi tunnies tor the people for 
advancing their interests and strengthening their power and toi lesistmg injustice and 
misrule. 

(6) We however, hereby declare that our working of the Befoiras does not imply, lu 
any way, that we give up any position, oi surrender any objection, or make any commit- 
ment, with regaid to the giave defects and iiiad* quacies ot the present Goveinment of 
India Act m genet a), including tite Preamble or Dyarchy in particuJai. 

(6) The policy of working the iietorms necessarily includi‘8 the capture of all places ot 
powei, responsibi ity and initiative which aic open to election by, oi otherwiseiespon- 
feible to, tlie party vv ithin the legisiatures, subject to such conditions, with regard to the 
policy, piogramrae and other ktndie<l matteis as may seem desnable to impose from time 
to time 

(7) Our political piogramrae shall be geneially on the lines laid down m the manifesto 
t'i the party which in 1920 was startcii under the name ot the Congress Democratic 
Party, with such changes as may be n quired und»i liie piesent ciicumstances; ami, toi 
the putpo^e of adopting sucli changes, a Committee is heieby appointed consisting of the 
following pel sons, with lusfj uctious to submit then lepoit to the Cential Council by 
the end of March in consultatation with the leading members of the party all over the 
country -.—Messrs. M. R. Jayakar, J. Baptista, N. C. Kelkar, M, S Aney, B. 8. Moonji 
and 8. V. Kelkar. 

A resolution was also adopted, as part of the manifesto, expressing 
disagreement from the present policy of the Congress and of the Swaraj 
Party, as being ineffective either to obstruct the machinery of the Govern- 
ment or to advance the interests of the people. 


The Swarajists in the Assembly 

In 1924 when the Swarajists were determined to capture the legislatures 
and to go into the citadels of the bureaucracy and challenge them with the 
national demand they found themselves not strong enough to do so. Neverthe- 
less they were able to secure the assistance of other Nationalist friends who, 
though they did not approve of their methods or programmes in furtherance 
of their decision in the Assembly, were quite willing to co-operate with them 
in putting forth their national demand. That demand was embodied in a 
resolution which was carried in the Assembly on the 18th February, 1924. 
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All Natioualists and Liberals agreed in passing that resolution by an over- 
whelming majority and presented it for acceptance to the Government. 
The resolution demanded that the country was entitled to Swaraj and that 
Government should t^ke immediate steps to establish Swaraj in the country. 
They were quite prepared to sit down at a Round Table Conference to 
discuss the methods by which Swaraj might be established in this country. 

When the demand was presented to Government, Labour Government 
was in power. The Government of India adopted dilatory tactics and fum- 
bled. They appointed a committee of enquiry into the working of the exist- 
ing reforms. The Committee met and submitted a majority report and a 
minority report. The minority was in fact the majority, because one of the 
members of the majority turned turtle. 

The report of the minority was that the existing constitution was worth- 
less and unworkable and could not be made workable by any changes 
introduced in the rules or by tinkering here and there. It was recom* 
mended that the constitution should be put on a permanent basis and that 
the fundamental principles thereof should be enacted by means of terms 
of reference to a Royal Commission or any other suitable agency. Tnat 
recommendation was .laid aside with contempt, a recommendation made 
by those who honestly tried to work the present reforms, whatever 
they might be. They found that far from reaching its object the existing 
constitution was producing harm and that the whole machinery should be 
overhauled. 

The Government put forward before the Assembly in September 1925 
a resolution asking them to approve the recommendations of the bureaucratic 
half of the Enquiry Committee. Those recommendations were to the effect 
that the reform scheme had not been given and must bo given, a fair trial 
before it could be said to be a failure and no case was made out for making 
any alterations in the existing constitution, and that minor changes in rules 
with a view to make diarchy more workable than it was, might be introduced 
here and there. That resolution was debated upon and the representatives 
of the people again joined in putting forth the national demand. The 
national demand made in 1924 was reiterated. The resolution also stated 
that Government should forthwith accept certain fundamental principles 
of self-government for this country and on that basis they must induce 
Parliament to make a declaration that Indians ought to have self-govern- 
ment based on those fundamental principles of Swaraj. The Swarajists in the 
Assembly were very reasonable in their demand. They wanted toshow 
the Government that they were not merely theorists but were prepared 
to put down their differences so long as they could be satisfied that Govern- 
ment were sincere and honest. They wanted to show that they had a right 
to go one step forward in the direction of real responsible government being 
established in the country. They even said that the British Government 
need not give up control of the army and navy at once, but might readjust 
the military organisation within ten years so as to leave the control of the 
same at the end of that period. That demand was again put before the 
Government and they made it clear that they were not going to accept it. 

Before leaving the shores of India, His Excellency Lord Reading 
promised to appoint a Royal Commission provided the Swarajists gave up 
obstruction and co-operated with the Government. The Swarajist con- 
tention was that they had had enough of Royal Commissions and they did not 
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want one more to add to their burden. What was wanted by them was a pledge 
from His Majesty's Government, Parliament, to the effect that India would 
get Swaraj forthwith and that immediate steps would be taken for attaining 
that end. They were quite prepared to sit down and discuss, whether by 
a Royal Commission or by any other agency that might be constituted, the 
methods, plans, etc. But they would not accept any proposal which did not 
in. anticipation guarantee those fundamental principles of the constitution 
for which they had plighted themselves in the resolution of 8th September, 
1925. The Swaraiists stuck to their guns. At the Cawnpore Congress 
they persuaded the !No-Changers, who saw no good would come out of the 
Councils, to help them in their fight. And they agreed. The famous 
resolution of the Congress was passed, which made it clear as to what they 
should do in the forthcoming general elections and what programme they 
should ha^^e when the country returned them in overwhelming majority. 

The main part of the resolution of the Congress was that the Swara- 
jists in the Assembly should ask the Government to give their definite reply 
at the earliest possible moment to the demands that were made on the 
8th September, and, if that reply was unsatisfactory or unreasonable or if 
no reply was made, the Congress called upon the Swarajists in the Assembly 
to walk out of the Assembly and to tell the Government that they would no 
longer be in the Assembly and take part in the affairs and get through 
legislative proposals. The All-India Congress Committee, which met at 
Delhi on the 6th and 7th March 1926, definitely decided that the reply of 
the Government as disclosed in the answers contained in the speech of 
Sir Alexander Muddiman in the Council of State, indicated a definite nega- 
tion of their demand and that their time had arrived to walk out of the 
Assembly. (For subsequent events see p. 17.) 


The S a b a r m a t i Conference 

After an exasperatingly long period of controversy and conflict tlie two 
sections of the Swarajist Party managed to come to an agreement between 
them to the great satisfaction of the country, We give below tfie procee- 
dings of the Conference and the text of the agreement which was arrived 
at between them. 

The Conference was convened at the instance of Pandit Matilal Nehru 
and was held at Sabarmati Ashram, Ahmedabad, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 20th and 2l8t April. 

The following were present : — Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Pandit Motilal Lehru, Messrs, Jayakaraiid Aney, Dr. 
Moonji, Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Ogale. A few other friends who were invited 
could not attend owing to other engagements. 

A number of telegrams and letters were received containing individual 
opinions on matters likely to come under discussion with a view to settle the 
difference between the Swaraj Party and the Responsivists. 

A long telegram was received from Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
which contained suggestions for bringing all Indian political parties on a 
common platform in a United Congress. 

The Discussion lasted for two days in which both the parties entered in a 
frank and friendly spirit. The Discussion turned on the resolution of the 
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AlHndia Oongroas Coriiinittee passed at Delhi on March lasti the resolubio.i 
adopted by the Responsive Go-operation Party at Akola in February last, 
and the resolution adjpted at the Session of the Indian National Party 
held in Bombay on 3rd and 4th instant. 

The Conference adopted the following agreement as embodying it 
decision on the points specifically discussed : — 

Text of the Agreement 

“ It is hereby agreed between the undersigned, subject to the confirmation of th< 
All-India Congress Committee, that the response made by the Government shall, toi 
purpose of Clauses (a) and (b) of the resolution II-B (4) of the Ali-lnd’a Congresi 
Committee, dated 6th and 7r,h Maicli 1926, be considered satisfactory in the province! 
if the power, responsibility and initiative necessary for the effective discharge of th«ii 
duties are sccuied to MiuisLcrs. A sufficiency of such power, responsibility an<l initiative 
in each province shall be decided, in the fiist instance, by the Congress members ol 
the Legislative Council ol that province, subject to confirmation by a Committee consis 
ting of Pandit Motilal N.'hiu and Mr. M. R. Jayakar. 

“It 18 further agreed that the said Committee will decide all disputes about selec- 
tion of caniidates m the Congiess Provinces of Bombay, Maharashtra, Berar anc 
C. P. Marathi. 

“ This agreement has been subcribed to by the undersigned, in their individual 
xjapacities, and it will be submitted for ratification to the Executive of the Swaraj and 
Responsive Co-operation Paities. It will be placed for latificatiou before the All-India 
Congress Committee at a meeting which is being convened on the 6th and 6th May next 
at Sabarmati. 

“ (Sd.) Sarojini Naidu, Motilal Nehru, Lajpat Rai, M, R. Jayakar, N. C. Kelkar, 
B. S. Moonji, M. S. Aney, D. V, Gokhale, G. A. Ogale 

General satisfaction was expressed by the leaders at the agreement 
reached, but the expectations that centred round this Gonference were 
transferred to the meetings of the Working Committee of the All-India 
Congress Committee on 4th, 6th and 6th May. 

Subsequently, on the eve of the A.I.C.C. meeting two very important 
meetings were held at Allahabad and Bombay under the guidance of Pt. 
Nehru and Vlr. Jayakar respectively. The proceeding of both the meetings 
are given below : — 


The Swarajist's Allahabad Meeting. 

On the 26th April, at the Allahabad District Conference, Pt. Motilal 
Nehru moved a resolution calling upon the public to make the programme 
of the Cawnpur Congress a success. 

In the course of his speech, he referred to the compromise effected at Sabarmati, 
and repudiated the suggestion that it permitted acceptance of office under the existing 
circumstances. It was an interesting feature of the controversy raised on that compro- 
mise, that the friends of each party blamed it for having surrendered its principles to 
the other party. He thought that was the surest index of the soundness of the arrange- 
ment. 

He explained the resolution of the All-India Congress Committee passed in Delhi 
at length, and pointed out that the Sabarmati Compromise only discovered a formula for 
the working of that lesolutioii in practice. Congressmen were to refuse to accept office 
only during such time as the Government made no satisfactory response. The resolution 
was silent as to what was to be considered as a satisfactory response by the Congress, 
The Sabarmati arrangement supplied the omission, and inflicted the nature of the test 
which every response made by the Government must stand, before it could be considered 
satisfactory for the purpose of permitting Congressmen to take office. It would be 
satisfactory, only if it secured to the Ministers the power, responsibility and initiative 

7 
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necessary for the effective diicharge of their duties, which, the Congress main 
did not possess under the present rule. 

There was no question of taking office unless and until the Government 
rigid attitude and made a substantial advance of such a nature as would sl 
test. It was not considered necessary to enter into further details, and in» 
directions in which the required advance was to be made. It could not be doubt 
whilst there were certain general principles which would apply to the Province 
were also the special circum8tanc:J8 of each Province to be taken into consideiatic 
was not for an informal conference to get into these principles which could eat 
formulated, once the general formula was adopted. It was understood that spe 
instructions should be issued, later on, in that behalf, by the Congiess or such oth» 
authority as it may appoint. 

By way of illustration and speaking for himself only, he said that it would be 
difficult for the Goveinment to satisfy him of the sufficiency of any response unless it 
satisfied three important conditions. The fiist was that ths Munsteis should be made 
fully responsible to the Legislature, free from all contiol of the Goveinor oi the Goveinor- 
in-Council in the admmistiation of their respective depaitraents. The second was that 
an adequate proportion of the revenues of each Province should be alhcaicd tor the 
development of the Natioii-Building Depaitments, without imposing additional burdens 
on the people. The third was that the Mmisteis should be given full control of the 
iSeivices in the Tiansfeiied Departments. When the^e general conditions weic satisfied, 
and not until then, he would think of going into the special ciicumstances of such a 
piovince, to see if the i^^sponse made also removed some outstanding grievance or disabi- 
lity from which it was suffering. To illustiate the nature of such an outstanding 
grievance or desirability he would take the case of Bengal. He would accept no response, 
however, liberal, as sufficient for that province, unless the Bengal political prisoners and 
<letenuc8, who weie detained in the various jails without tiial, were unconditionally 
released or tried according to law and the Cl irainal Law amended so as to make lawless 
action of this kin i impossible in future. He believed that all this could be done without 
any amendment of the Government of India Act, but would not bind himself down to 
such changes only as came within the Act. Those were, of course, his own views, but 
might safeJy be taken to be the views of the whole Congress, for it was for these very 
things that the Congiess had been fighting ail these years. 

He warned the voters against being misled by the election cries of the parties 
outside the Congress into the belief that the signatories to the Compromise had gone bick 
on the Congress resolution. They stood where they were, and would not accept office 
unless and until they were in a po-ition to be the true servants of the people, owing res- 
ponsibility only to the repieseutativea of the people, free flora all control of the Executive. 


The Responsivists^ Bombay Meeting. 

A meeting of the Respoiisivist Party on the other hand, consisting of 
members from the Central Provinces, Maharashtra, Berar and Bombay, with 
Mr. M. R. Jayahar presiding, was held on the 3rd May in the afternoon at 
Sardar Griha, Bombay. Resolutions passed by the Indian National Paity 
at Bombay and the Sabarmati Pact were considered. After several hours* 
discussion, the meeting adopted the following resolutions unanimously : — 

(1) “This meeting approves the action of the leadei a of the Bcspoiisive Co-operation 
Party in having attended the Conference convent d, at the instance of Pandit MotiJal 
Nehru, at Sabarmati on the 26th Apiil latt and in having recipiocated his desiie to 
arrive at an honourable compromise v^jth a view to avoid conflict ar.d disunion. 

(2) “This meeting is of opinion that the Pact ai rived at Sabai man, between the 

leaders of the Swaraj Party, does not secure borac of the points which the paity, in its 
meeting at Akola, inbisted in itb po icy and programme ; but as the need of national 

unity, in the efforts for securing the goal of Swaraj at an early date, is paiamount over 

other consideiations, this meeting latifies the said pact ; and authonsts its lepiesentatives 
who will attend the meeting of the All-India Congiess Committee convened to-moirow 
at Ahmcdabad, to support the said Pact, but lo proceed no further than they have 
already done m the direction of modifying the decision of this paity to woik the 

Reforms for all they are worth and of using the same for acceleiating the advent of full 

responsible Government at an early date. 
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(3) “ This meeting is further of opinion that any alteration of the language of the 
Pact, either by way of ampliti cation or explanation, is sure to have the effect of re-openmg 
the whole question, in whicti case the Responsive Co-operation Party reserve to them- 
selves the liberty of going .back to their position of working the Reforms fir all they 
are worth and obtaining the verdict of the electorate on that footing at the next general 
elections ”, 

Tho question of all iwing the members of the Responsive Co-operation 
Party to join the Indian Nitional Pirty was next considered, and, after a 
long discussion, tho matter was adjourned till tho 7th May. 

How the Pact was dropped in the A.I.C.C. meeting on the 5th May is 
given in its proceeding in page 26. Statements and counter-statements wore 
subsequently issued by the leaders of both parties in defence of their action 
and are reproduced in full lu pages 37 to 42. 


The Independents & {Liberals 

P t. Malaviya’s Move, 

On or about 22nd February Pt. Malaviya resigned from the Independent 
Party to work for the formation of one strong Nationalist Party with a consi- 
dered Policy in the Legislative Assembly. On the eve of his resignation 
the following statement was issued by him : — 

“ The luterchts of tlie country imperatively demand that all Nationalists who arf 
agreed, or may agiee, about the goal wc wish immediately to reach, should combine to form 
one strong Nationalist paity, with a considered policy and programme of work for thf 
eaily attainment of the goal. I have decided to work for the establishment of such a 
party, and, I think, I shall better be able to do so if I do not belong to either of the two 
parties which exist at present in the Assembly.” 

That this new party, for tho organisation of which Pt. Malaviya opened 
his campaign at Delhi, will pursue the policy of Responsive Co-operation, 
including acceptance of offices, was made clear by a statement to the press 
issued on the 21 st March ; — 

The statement observes that, in consultation with several prominent persons, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya is calling the attention of the country to the most deplorable pre- 
sent political condition, and is taking steps to re-establish the Indian Nationalist Party on 
the original broa<l basis. Many members of the legislature, Hindu and Mahomedan, in- 
cluding several members of the Swarajya Party, have already expressed their willingness 
to join the party. 

The party subscribes to the Congress creed, but is thoroughly opposed to the policy 
laid down at the Cawnpore Congress by the Swarajya Party, andor which the Swarajists 
have walked out from the legislatures, a considerable number of them, it is stated, against 
theii own better judgments. While th • Nationalist Party will devote its united strength to 
accelerate the advent of Swarajya or full Responsible Government, it will utilise the legis- 
latures, unsatisfactory though they are, to the best possible advantag-* it cm, to prevent 
or rerpedy the national wrongs and to promote the national advancement as far as possible 
under the existing conditions, by pursuing what has been described as the policy of Res- 
ponsive Co-operation, inc'uding acceptance of offices, subject to the constitutional control 
of the party. 

A statement of the policy and programme of work whieli its members will be expected 
to carry out in the ccntial as well as in the provincial legislatures, and outside them in tho 
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It will be the duty of every member of the party to promote a reasonable settlement of 
difference of opinion on communal questions, but, where an agreement satisfactory to ail 
parties may not be reached, members will be free to vote as they may think just and pioper 
in the interests of the electorate they represent. 

The Delhi Meeting 

On the 25th March Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya opened at Delhi 
his campaign for organizing a Nationalist Party. Mr. C. Vijayaraghava- 
chariar presided. A mong those present were Raja Sir Kampal Singh, Mr. 
Lalubhai Samaldas, Lala Ramsarandas, Mr. Birla, Mr. E. Das and Pandit 
Shamlal Nehru. 

Pandit MALAVIA, speaking in Hindustani, said that, after another 
short session, the life of the present Assembly would be over, and it was 
but proper that they took stock of their achievements and took steps to com- 
plete the unfinished work. The Government had repeatedly told them 
that the present state of the country stood in the way of further constitu- 
tional reforms. He thought that it was the Government who were delaying 
things and that the present condition would vanish with the advent of Self- 
Government. 

The speaker then referred to the several resolutions passed by the 
present Assembly for grant of further Reforms, and showed that, on that 
matter there was no party and no communalism. The speaker then traced 
the history of Indian Nationalism. He said it was at the instance of some 
Government officials that the Muslim League was started. This mischief 
had assumed gigantic proportion to-day, and Indians mostly thought com- 
munally. One problem before the country was how to restore faith in 
Nationalism. 

The Pandit said he was against the Swarajist policy of Non-co-operation 
from within the Councils. Where was Non-co-operation when the members 
of the Assembly and the local Councils accepted allowances, swore allegiance 
to the King and the Constitution and accepted membership of the Skeen 
Committee and the Presidentship of the Assembly ? Even in the two 
provinces of Bengal and C P., where the Reformed Constitution was in 
abeyance, the Government was as strong as ever. Ultimately the end of 
all Council activity was to make Government responsive to the public demand 
and the speaker thought the people’s representatives would influence 
the Ministers more, if they (the Ministers) were of their own party. The 
present Ministers were weak, and were in the hands of the Government. 
This was specially so in the United Provinces. The Reformed Constitution 
was already defective, and, whatever good it contained, was not exploited, 
because of the refusal of the best men to stand for Ministerships. 

Their immediate concern should be to wake up the electorate. Unity 
was the only way to win "Swaraj. If there were two weak parties in the 
Assembly neither of them would do any good. There should be one strong 
Nationalist Party in the country. This Nationalist Party should be an 
integral part of the Congress. The Swarajists should modify their policy 
and should not be opposed to Ministerships, while the Liberals should 
be invited to accept the Congress creed of winning Responsible Government 
by all legitimate and peaceful meant?. The party would provide a common 
platform and unite Hindus and Muslims. It would create politital unity. 
The Hindu Sabha and Muslim League could then continue to exist. On 
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matters of religion, every one would vote according to his conscience. Th< 
policy of the pArty would be to bring down taxation and military expenditun 
and improve sanitation and introduce hand's pinning and weaving in schools 
In conclusion, the Pandit said the question before the country was wbethe 
to' go to the Councils or not. If they decided in favour of going, they shouh 
send able, independent and courageous representatives. 

The Lahore Meeting 

From Delhi the Pandit came to Lahore and on the next day the 26t] 
March delivered a public lecture in Bradlaugh Hall, on the same snbjec 
before a fairly large audience. Lala Harikishen 1^1 presided. Among thos 
present were Lala Lajpat Rai, Dr. Gokalchand Narang Lala Dunichanc 
Dr. Satyapal and Pandits Ruchiram and Nanakchand. 

Pandit Malaviya developed more or less the same arguments, whic 
he had advanced in his Delhi lecture. The Pandit said it was wron^ 
on the part of the Swarajists, to have walked out when important question 
like the South African issue and several big financial problems were pendin 
solution in the Central Legislature. 

The only difference between the Swarajists and the Responsivists, sah 
the Pandit, was that the former opposed acceptance of Ministership. H 
thought that, it they decided to have a strong united people's party ii 
the legislatures, they could do more good towards solving urgent problem 
of the country, like poverty, unemployment and illiteracy, than by followin 
the policy of continuous obstruction pursued by the Swarajists, which ha( 
been tried and found wanting. He saw no reason why the Swarajist 
should seek to go back to the Councils, at the next general election, whei 
they had come out of them, on the plea that they were worthless. 

Work within the Councils would not bring about the common woa 
unless they consolidated themselves into a strong united party like thi 
one he advocated. He feared that otherwise the Government would con 
tinue to sit tight and not concede an iota of the people's demand. He urgei 
that the Congress should be strengthened by all joining it, including th 
Liberals. The Government should be showuj, once again, what the powe 
of the Congress was. 

Concluding, Pt. Malaviya gave the four cardinal points of his propose< 
Nationalist Party, i.e., acceptance of the Congress creed, working of th< 
Councils to the best possible advantage, acceptance of offices under thi 
Crown, and leaving members of the party free to vote as they liked oi 
all communal matters where differences beween the different communitiei 
could not be composed. 

Mr. Vijayaraghavachariar addressed the meeting next. He said the] 
should go back to the position which the Congress adopted towards the Re 
forms at the Amritsar Congress in 1919. The Reforms must be fully employee 
for what they were worth. He said that Mahatma Gandhi was wrong ii 
allowing the Congress to be exploited by the Swarajists. The Swarajists 
achievements were nil in the past, and he had no reason to expect bettei 
of them in the future. He promised that if the Responsive Co-operatioi 
failed, he would have no objection to consider a resort to Non-Co -operatio] 
again. But what form that Non-Co-operation would assume he was no 
able to anticipate at the present stage. 
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The Liberals* Coalition Move* 

While Pt. Malaviya was touring in Northern India in his campaign to 
form a Nationalist Party, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, a distinguished member of the 
Liberal Party, was holding Conferences in Bombay to re-organise the Liberal 
Party, if necessary under a different name, taking the help of as many 
Independents as would join him. At such a meeting held on the 24th 
March presided over by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Mr. Chintamani, while 
defending the Liberal policy, characterised the Swaraj Party’s policy as illogical 
and inconsistent. Though the Reforms, he said, were defective, they were not 
unworkable. If an intelligent, genuine and sustained effort was made both 
by the Legislatures and the Indian members of the Government, whether of the 
Transferred or the Reserved Departments, he felt that they would feel that 
the Reforms were workable, though reform of the Reforms was essential. 
He therefore urged them to utilise the present system of Government 
for the benefit of the country and accelerate the introduction of Self-Govern- 
ment. But, if the Swarajists were successful at the ensuing election, he 
feared that it would be a success of the Bureaucracy. He warned the 
people that every vote given to the Swarajists would be a vote given to the 
Bureaucracy, and it would be a great political misfortune to the country. 

It was a happy augury, therefore, he said, that 126 persons belonging to 
different parts of the country, and professing different religions and faiths 
had signed a requisition for a conference on the 3rd and 4th of April in 
order to bring about a United National Party. Among the signatories were 
Dr. Besant, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Kelkar, Mr. Jinnah, Sir Ali Imam and others. 
They would try to bring about a solution for the present complex state of 
affairs. But if they did not succeed, ail that he would say was that the 
Bureaucracy would live long. 


The Coalition Manifesto. 

The Manifesto, signed by over a hundred persons, belonging to different 
political organizations excepting the Swarajists, was issued on the 24th March. 

The Manifesto stated that the signatories had come to the conclusion that 
it was essential that they should combine and work together to the greatest 
possible extent, and form a coalition on the basis of such aims and objects as 
were common to all. The method they shall employ in pursuit of these objects 
was described as discriminating co-operation and opposition or responsive 
co-operation or constitutional agitation, including Parliamentary obstruction as, 
and when, necessary. 

The organization will be known as the Indian Nationalist Party. They 
cordially invited all to attend the Conference to be held in Bombay on the 
3rd and 4th April to bring the organization formally into existence, or, in 
case of inability to attend, to send written expression of opinion and sugges- 
tions, to Mr. C. Y. Chintamani. 

Among the signatories were Dr. Annie Besant, Sir C. Sankaran Nair, Sir 
Mahomed Shafi, the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir P. C. Roy, Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mr. M. R, 
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Jayakar, B, C, Pal, G. A. Natesan, Mr. K. C. Roy, Mr. C. V. Chintaraaai 
and others. 


The United Nationalist Conference, 

The Conference designed to bring about a coalition of the Liberals, Inde- 
pendents, Responsive Co-operationists, Nationalists, and Convontionists was 
held at Bombay on the 3rd and 4th April. Out of 550 invited, hardly 125 
attended. It was a “ Purdah Conference from which the press reprosr3n- 
tatives and the Swarajists were strictly excluded. Great care was taken to 
see that no “ undesirable ” and uninvited persons got entry into the hall. 
Every delegate’s card was carefully examined, and after signing the rolls, 
each delegate was conveyed to the meeting hall in charge of volunteers. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru presided over the deliberations. Among those 
present were Sir M. V. Joshi, Messrs. Jinnah, S. K. Boh, A. N. Surve, 
Joseph Baptista, R. P. Paranjpye, N. M. Joshi, Mr. Jadhav, Sir K. V. 
Reddi, Sir T. B. Sapru, Sir Dinshaw M. Petit, Pandits Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Radhakanth Malaviya, G. K. Devadhar, B. S. Kamat, H. P. Mody, 
B. C. Pal, B. Bhagavat, Dr. Annie Besant, Messrs. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, 
M. R. Jayakar, Manu Subedar, J. Chaudhari, Ratanscy Morarji, Balubhai 
Desai, Rao Bahadur Dhoblay, D. V. Gokhale, bib.il Narayan Gurtu, Rio 
Bahadur R. R. Kale, Kanji Dwarkadas, Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru, B. K. 
Lahiri, Krishna Kumar Mitra, G. B. Pradhan, M. 1). Alokar, S. M. Bose, 
Rao Bahadur K. V. Brahma, V. N. Deshpande, R. R. Jayawant, Rao Bahadur 
R. G. Mandle, Mr. Surendranath Varma, K. Natai\dan, and B. Siva Rao. 

The Conference sat for two days without any break for rjearly six hours, 
and formally brought into existence the Indian National Party. The proceed- 
ings were very lively, and was marked by a refreshing spirit of give and take. 

A sharp cleavage of opinion was evident on the question whether the 
new party should bo within or without the Congress ; the Liberals very 
strongly expressing themselves in favour of its remaining without, inasmuch 
as the Congress creed was from past experience found capable of various in- 
terpretations and of including extra-constitutional methods among those de- 
fined in it as peaceful and legitimate. This bi ought forth a vehement attack 
on the Liberal Party from Mr. Baptista. Eventually, a clause definitely exclu- 
ding mass civil disobedience and general non-payment of taxes was adopted. 

An important amendment was moved urging the House of Commons 
to pass the second reading of the Commonwealth of India Bill, thus showing 
its sympathy with the righteous aspirations of India for Self Government, as 
declared in the resolution of the National Congress of 1914. 

Dr. Besant made one of her finest speeches, and appealed for sup- 
port with all her persuasive eloquence. But Messrs. Jinnah and K. 
Natarajan, having raised a point of order, the Chairman ruled that, technically 
the amendment was out of order, neither the notice convening the Conference 
nor the draft agenda having made any mention of it. 

The Resolutions. 

The following is the text of the resolutions that were passed 
I (a) This Confeience rcbolvts that the party to be known as the Indian National 
P arty be and is hereby formed. 
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(b) The object of the Party is to prepare for, and accelerate, the establishment of 
Swaraj or Full Ref^ponsible SHlf-Government m India, such as obtains in the Self-governing 
Dominions ot the British Empire with due provisions for protection of the rights and in- 
terests of the minorities and the backward and the depressed classes. 

<c) The Party will employ all peaceful and legitimate means, not including mass civil 
disobedince or general non-payment of taxes. 

(d) Amongst other parliamentary methods open to it, the National Party will inside 
the iegislatuies, lesort to Responsive Co-operation or opposition or co-opcratiou as and 
when necessary, and it will carry on intensive propaganda work in the country in fur- 
therance of its objects. The National Party may piomote, as occasion may demand, move- 
ments imiivvtual or group resistance to authority, for definite objects, on particular occa 
sions, in paiticular localities. 

(e) In pursuit of its objects, the Indian National Party will work in co-operation with 
any other party or political group which has the same object in view, and whose methoiis 
are consistent with the policy of this party. 

(f) While the paify is ot opinion that the Constitution embodied in the Government of 
India Act ol 1919 is ma'lequate and unsatisfactory, it will utilihc it to the fullest extent it 
can (incluiiing acceptance of offices) both to acceleiate the revision of the Constitution, as 
well as to amelioiate the condition of the p4‘0pl«* and to advance their interests in cveiy 
possible way. 

(g) The paity will, t(» the best of its oppoi tunities, stiive for the political and econo- 
mic uplilt of all classes, castes and commuiniies, alike in the rural and urban aieas, and 
will. 111 particular, vvoik for the removal ot untouchabiiity and the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the backward and depressed classes. 

(h) The Patty will setk, by eveiy means in its power, to promote unity among the 
different communities. 

(i) Every person who has attained the age of 21 and signifies in writing the approval 
of the policy of the Party, will be eligible to be a member of the Party. 

Committee Appointed. 

II. (a) This Conference hereby constitute a Committee, consisting of the following 
members (the majority of the signatories to the manifesto convening the Conference) with 
power to add, to their number, and with Messrs. C. Y. Chintamani and M, C, Chagla as 
Provisional Secretaries. 

(b) The members of the Committee belonging to the several Provinces do form them- 
selves into Provincial Committees of the paity with power to add to their number, and to 
appoint their office-bearers. 

(c) The Committee le to take all necessary and desirable and feasible steps in further- 
ance of the objects of the Party, including the constitution of Provincial and District 
Blanches, propaganda among the people, all work relating to election to the Legislative 
boiiies, promulgation of rules not inconsistent with the policy of the party, collection 
of funds and the holding of an All-India Conference of the Party at such a time and place 
as the Committee may decide. 

The Members. 

The members of the Committee are Dr. Besant, Pandit Malaviya, Sir Chimanlal Setal- 
vad, Mr, B. Chakravarti, Sir T. B. Sapru, Messrs. M, A. Jinnah, B. C. Pal, Sir M. Joshi- 
Dr. Paranjpye, Messrs. M, R Jayakar, Joseph Baptista, J. Cboudhari, Babu Krishna 
Kumar Mittar, Rao Bahadur R. R. Jayavant, the Hon. Mr. Ratiansi Morarji, Pandit 
H. N. Kunziu, Sir K, V. Reddy, Mr. B. S. Kamat, Kao Bahadur R. R. Kale, Messrs. 
Sprendranath Mullick, Bala Naiayan, N. V. Gokhale, Rao Bahadur D G. Padhye, 
Messis. M. C. Chagle, D. G. Dalvi, B. K. Lahin, Raja Govindlal Shivala!, Messrs. 
Jehangir Petit, B. Shiva Rao, C. Y. Chintamani, A. N. Surve, S, G. Vaze, G. K. Naruuan, 
N, P. Patankar, B. Das, D. P. Khaitan, S. N. Bose, Manu Subedai, D. V. Gokhale, 

It must be stated that Messrs. Jayakar, Baptista and D. V. tiokhale have not yet 
become membeis of the party. Mr. Jayakar explained that while he was in complete 
agierraeiit with the resolutions passed that day and would have immediately joined the 
paity if he could have acted alone, he held the position ©f the President of the Respon- 
sive Co-operation Party and theiefore had to place the matter before his committee of 
which an early meeting would be called. But Mr. Jayakar agreed provisionally to serve 
on the Committee of the Iinlian National Party subject to the approval of his party. 
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Lala Lajpat Rai^s Retort to Pt* Malaviya 

The Bradlaugh Hall Speech. 

, Lala Raipat Rai addressed a large audience at the Bradlaugh Hall, 
Lahore, on the 27th March on the political situation of the country. In the 
course of his speech, he said : — 

No changibin has no place lu the economy of life, either individual or social or 
national. Change and pi ogress aie the very breath of life and no one need be ashamed 
of changing his policy and programme m acconlance with the needs of the time and 
the necessities of the situation. A no-changer plays a losing game. 1 am therefore not 
a nn-changer, and am not ashamed t ) proclaim that fact from the housetops. All the 
same, I claim that in the fundamentals of my politics 1 have little changed, if at all. 
From early youth 1 have believed that in principle non-co-operation witu a foreign 
Goveinment is the only right policy for a subject nation ; that no nation shouid expect 
to gam its freedom by mere petitions and memorials and resolutions ; that there is no 
philanthropy m politics, that no Government whether indigenous or foieigu ever yields 
or concedes popular rights unless it is compelled to do so either by physical force or by 
the force of ciicurastancts which compel a listening to popular will and popular demands. 

Having believed m these principles, I have never madt a fetish of what is popularly 
called constitutional agitation. Before ID ID we bad no con- 
The Montford Con«- stitution at all, Since 1919 we have had a constitution 
titution which still denies to us any kind ot responsible or popular 

or even responsive Government. It is all one-sided. It has 
to a certain extent softened the edges of arbitrary and absolute autocracy ; it has given 
you opportunities of parliamentary expiessiori ; beyond that it has transferred no power 
to the people. The power is still where it was before 1919. it is our business and 
purpose in life to wrest that power from where it rests at present. 1 i-ay deliberately 
wrest because no power is ever voluntarily conceded or given without bringing into 
existence foices which compel the possessor of it either to shaie it with others or to 
transfer it to the latter. That is the main burden of our political activities Thequis- 
tion IS how to discharge it effectively. Event after event has proved that icliance on the 
sense ot justice of the ruling authorities will not do; nor will papei agitation ; nor 
will bluffs or thieats. No brave and resourceful Government even yields to these and 
the Biitish Government is one of the bravest and the most resourceful. It was m tiie 
full coD'-ciousuess ot thest' lundamental truths that after the fateful Punjab tragedy 
of 19l9, tne country, under the guidance ot Mahatma Gandhi, changed its tactics and 
took to practices diffeient flora those followed an l relied upon till then, by the leaders 
of the Indian people either in the Congicss or outside it. Prom a full-fledged co operator, 
Gandhiji bocame a non-co-op*' ra tor and with his personality and chaiacter carried the 
countiy almost entirely with him. The voice of experience and caution sounded a note 
of warning which was not heeded. In the overflow ot self-contidoiiCe and self -reliance, 
Gandhiji earned everything before him and stai ted on an experiment, extremely inter- 
esting, extremely alluring, yet based on calculations which were faulty and which failed 
to take notice of actual and potential conditions of Indian life. 

The experiment failed, but with it failed another experiment also on which those 
who differed from Gandhiji had embarked, While Mahatma 
The Failure of the Gandhi and his followers were trying non-co-operation, the 

Moderates Moderate leaders, all men of intellectual eminence and high 

character, were trying co-operation. Before 1919, there 
was no occasion for such an experiment. The Act of 1919 gave them one. The Moderate 
leaders took the ruling authorities at their word and offered whole-hearted and unreserved 
co-operation. Trie Government responded by giving them responsible oflSces and thus 
making them a part and parcel of itself. Our distinguished countrymen thus taken 
into confidence, worked with zeal and loyalty. They co operated with Government 
even to the extent of sending 40 thousand of their “erring” but honest and 
devoted fellow-workers in the service of the country to prisons. Had these Moderate 
leaders risen equal to the occasion in Decamber, 1921, the political history of 

the country since then would have been different. But they were pledged to co- 
operation and they kept their word. They even justified the prosfcution and the 
incarceration of Mahatma Gandhi, They ciocified patriotism as well as nationalism. 
The yeais of 1921 to 1923 were years of full co-operation by the Liberals and non-cj- 

8 
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operation by the Congressmen. Co-operation accompanied by high salaries, comfortable 
and paying positions ; smiles and favours of the gods and no risks — non-cu-opeiation 
resulting m handcufls in hands, and chains and bais m feet, solitary coniinement, 3 ail 
diet and insults and taunts of petty as well as high officials. Both failed, but the former 
did not even impress. From 1921 to 1923, the Liberals hud their innings. Two of them 
with the third since converted to Liberalism, occupied the highest offices in the Govern- 
ment of India. From four to two occupied responsible posts in every province. The 
tale 18 told by themselves in their evidence before the Muddiman Committee. It is a tale 
of absolute and miseiable failure, yet we are now hsked to believe that in accepting 
offices lies our salvation. But who has lelused offices ? Except in Bengal ami C, P., 
where were they cffeied and icfused ? In any case, oui Libeial fi lends never showed 
any reluctance to accept them if offered. Why weie they not offeied ? Because, by 
1924 the Government had found that they had put iheir slakes on a wiong hoise. 

In the meantime the non-co-opt rators of 1921 had changed their tactics. They gave 
up the boycott of the Councils aiul asked ioi the suffiages 

Ihe Government of the elecioiates. The louc of the Libeials disiliusiomd 
Tactics both themselves and the Qovernmtnt. It is alleged that 

the Swaiajists took advantage of the ignoiaiice and inex- 
perience of the electorates. But the electorates bad had the expeiience of 3 yeais of 
reformed Libcial lule. It did not meet with their approval. Having niaile full use of 
the Libeials to Cl ush non-co-opcialiou ami the non-co-operators, the Goveinmeut thiew 
them over boam Jike used lemons and began to till up the places vacated by the Libiial 
veteians with react lonaiies. Why ? Not because the Swarajists weie pig-headed to 
offer “ constant, consit-tent and continuous obstruction” But because the Government) 
had found out that Libciai co-opeiaiiou did not pay. It was neither fisn nor flesh nor 
red herring. They gamed nothing thereby, neither popularity nor peace. This time they 
decided to stake on a diffeient horse. They enrolled Taluqdais, Muslims and Non- 
Brahmms, and they found that that paid them better. May 1 respectfully ask Mala- 
viyaji if the Government’s selecnon of Ministers and Executive Councillors m the U, P. 
was m any measure due to the obstiuctionist and ‘‘senseless’ tactics of the Swarajists? 
In the Provincial Councils the bwaiajists were in a majority. The Government could 
very well appoint LibeiaiS as Ministei 8 and Executive Councillors if it wanted to. Why 
did it not? Is it not a fact that the Liberal Ministers who failed to lesign in 1921, 
who fully co-opeiated in 1921 policy of lepiession, lesigned not on a question of public 
policy but on a pure question of personal honoui or ministerial prestige? If the offices 
were so precious, so indispensable, so useful, why were they given up so light-heartedly 
and why were they not accepted by others when offered ? To make Swarajists icsponsi- 
ble for the action of U. P. Government or loi the action of U. P, Liberals is sheer 
peivcisity. 

Let us lake the case of other piovinces. To b<gin nearer home, can it be said with 
any show of reason that Mmisteiships w^ie filled m the Punjab, as they have been filled, 
on account of the “silly” policy of the Punjab Swarajists? The Punjab Swaiajists 
were not even full Swaiajists. They weie less than l/9th of the Council. Was ihat ihe 
case m Bombay, or Mauias, or Behar, oi Assam ? The only two provinces where the 
Swarajists letubid officts, were Bengal and C. P. What leason there is to conclude that 
if the Swarajists had accepted offices in these two piovinces, their iate would have 
been better than that of Messis. Chiutamani and Jagat Naiain m the U. P. ? To me 
it seems that all this talk of the Swaiajisis having set the Land of the clock by the 
refusal of offices is not only silly but utter tiash. Even it the Swarajists had accepted 
offices in Bengal and C. P. the bureaucracy would have found some way oi ioicing 
them to resign. Can any one imagine that ai^y seif-KSpecting Mmistiy would have 
remained in office and co-opciated wnh the Bengal Government in iluir policy of 
deportations and imprisonments under the Ordinance ? Or, is it possible, assuming the exis- 
tence of revolutionary movemrnt in Bengal, that any Ministry count have either destioyed 
that movement or prevented the Goveriimem ot Bengal fiom piocmlmg against the sup- 
posed leaders of that movement m the way they did ? No, Sir, as tong as the Government 
of India Act of 1919 is what it is, it is simply impossible for any honuuiabie Indian patriot 
to accept offices and letam them lor any appreciable extent of time without being false 
tohiscountiy and countrymen and without loss of his own self-respect and honour. 
In my judgment, to talk of offices under the piesent circumstances is not only a gi eat 
mistake, but even harmful. To accept offices under a Government which sends distin- 
guished and patriotic Indians to prison, without tiial, which defies every vote of censure 
passed by United Nationalisls, which eiiifies evciy demand lejected by the Legislature 
at Its sweet aibitiaiy will, which ignons Minuttis with impunity, which pampers 
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subordinate servants at the cost of its Ministers, is out of question for any 
self-respecting party of Indian Nationalists. The very talk of it is undignified, 
humiliating and derogatory to our Nationalism. I am not unaware that Mmisteis can 
do some good. I am sure they can prevent a good deal of mischief. But this was only 
it there was a chance of their stability in their offices and of their having free hand at 
Jeast in their own departments. Both are impossible in the present conditions. Ask 
Harkishen La), ask Chmtamani, ask Chitnavis, ask P. C. Mitter. They have given their 
verdict which is in black anti white. To harp on offices after that evidence, is in my 
humble judgment, hardly seuBible. To try the tried is folly. It is said that the Minister- 
ships may be acci plea with the permission of the majority of the party and shou.d be 
sui rendered at the demand of the ma]ority of the party. Obviously this d' cs rmt apply 
to the Cential Government. Even an out and out majority of Nationalists cannot force 
Ministers of the Gov> rnmeiit of India to resign, as regaids province, it assumes decisive 
majoiity in the Provincial Councils. So tar none but C. P. has had it. Can any one 
believe that the Qovei iiment 18 going to tollow a piogressive policy in one province and 
a reactionary one in others? No, Sir; unless you have a majority of iullfledged 
Nationalists m eveiy piovince or in the majority of Provinces, any such policy would be 
mainly bai len. 

Let me iicie clear one more misunderstanding. I certainly di-tiust offices but not 
for the nason that 1 have no faith 111 the chaiaciei oi my 
The Baneful influence countiyraen, but because I believe firstly that the psy- 

of Office chology of office is quite difFeient fiorn the psychology of 

opposition, secondly because under the constitution as it is 
and under the peculiar ciicumstances of oui National life, offices ate most hkelj co 
ileraoialise our men. Take the case of the Muddiiuan Coinnntice. It had a nja]Oiity of 
In.nang on it. Yet that majority was leduced to a minoiity by tin defection of men 
who weic in office and one of whom at least was conveitod to the side of the niiuoniy as 
soon as he vacated his office. I do not doubt the honesty of the man. It was not his 
fault, it was the fault of the office. This is by no means a solitary insiancc. You 
know another illustiioua man has done the same. Is not that proof enough that offic- 
doi'S change men, or at least being out of olfice changes them. Pardon me, Sti, I cannot 
firstly believe that under the present ciicumstanct s, a Malaviya or a Jiunah could lemam 
m office for more than a week, or that if they did, they would not be diffeieut from 
what they are in opposition. The proposed party com 1 ol on Ministers is also illusory. 
We have had the instance of a man prefemug office to paity, and if you make that ruie, 
you will have many ra-ne of such cases. Please do not put an absurd and unbearable 
strain on party loyalty. We have tried it in several cases — in the Governrr.cut of Bengal 
and even elsewhere. Take the case of t he two friends who vveie member s of the Lee 
('oiitrnisbion. 

Then it is asked what is the difference between thmncil M rnb isliip, Membership of 
Special Committees, Presidentship of t'ouuciis, and other 
The Policy of obstruc- offices. To my mind the viiffeieiice is one b-iwet u heaven 
tioD. and earth. None of ihose positions carries with it the 

poweib and the piivihgcs ol olficcs like the Executive 
Councillorships or the Ministeiships. You can see it ev- n m t he Punjab. There is no 
analogy between the two. But this leads me to another argument. It is said that the 
Swarajists have changed their policy and programme from time to lime. Fiom a policy 
of “ constant, consistent and continuous obstruction,” from a policy which did not allow 
even memberships of Committees, they have come down to a policy which is practically 
a policy of responsive co-operation. Pandit Motilai does not admit that change. But 
even if It be true, what ot It ? Have they acted rightly 01 not? If they acted rightly, 
why do you make it a puiut against them ? Does it necessarily follow that it they have 
gone so far, they must go further ? I submit that does not tollow. If they are virtually 
following a policy of lesponsive co-operation, and if that s right in your eyes, why do 
quarrel over words? The policy of “constant, consistent and continnous obstruc- 
tion ” 18 dead. The policy of discriminating obstiuction is now what stands. What 
IS the difference, pray, between a policy of discriminating obstiuction and Pailmmeiitaijr 
obstruction or even non-iesponsive opposition ? Yes, there is a diffeience. Tlu ic la a 
difference of psychology undeilying these words. “Obstiuction,” though only disci 1- 
minating, keeps an ideal before you and promotes a mentality the jack of which may mean 
death to national aspirations A mentality of acquiescence in foreign rule, a mentality 
of accommodation, a mentality of utilitarian tolerance is a mentality which bais the tloors 
of the temple ot fieedom. A mentality of necessary obstruction, and of eventual civil dis- 
obedience, if and when ntcessaiy, keeps those doors open and inspires hope and confidence 
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For Ood*8 sake, do Dot deprive us of this hope. We know our difficulties are great. We 
know our resources arc slender. We know wo can neither successfully non-co-upcratc nor 
carry on a policy of wholesale obstruction, but let us not sing ourselves into the well of 
humiliating co-opr ration never to rise to life again. I admit that threat and bluffs are 
foolish, non-effective, even ridiculous. I know mere words don’t break stones. Yet even 
words carry a psychology which is desirable and necessary to keep alive the spaik of life. 
Do not sell youi'' birth right tor a mess of pottage. Do not barter liberty, and freedom for 
a few temporary advantages. Yes, Ministers can certainly do some good. But what is the 
value of that, good as compared with the loss of psychology that results therefrom, and 
which may mean a death knell to all hopes of liberty. We want a policy of discriminate 
wisdom and statecraft combined with the spirit of a Kajput, A policy of petty calcula- 
tions and profits m the spirit of a Bania won’t help us. Instead of blaming the Swarapsts 
for a change of policy, you should pi aise them. The policy of wholesale obstruction was 
impracticable, unwise and unworkable. The policy of discriminating obstruction is the 
policy which raamtains the t-pirit, feeds the psychology and yet contributes to utility. 
Changing is no sin. Who lias not changed ? People to whom mention of obstruction was 
blasphemy have come down to Parliamentary obsti action. People to whom a mention of 
civil disobedience was anathema, have realised that the weapon is perfectly legitimate, if it 
18 accepted as a weapon ol last lesort. People who were opposed to the boycott of Councils, 
remained to become boycntt* rs, and insisted on remaining so. They are now again 
favouring using councils foi what they are worth, I congiatulate them on this cfiauge. 
Let us by all means use the Councils with disciimination, but without sacrilicmg the 
fundamentals. Use all the Committees you can. They give you knowledge, information 
and experience, without investing any power m you and without m any way humiliating 
you or subjecting you to the vagaries and anomalies of office. From Presidentships to 
Ministerships may be only a step, but it is a step vitally dilferent both m spirit and in 
practice But even if you must insist on Ministership, wait until the elections are over, 
then lay your propositions before the next Congress, settle your terms and abide by the 
decisions that might be arrived at then. Why divide the country on this issue at this 
stage ? Sir, let me say in all humility that the raising of this question at this juncture 
is the greatest mistake which an Indian patriot who loves freedom and country, can 
make. No one has offered you offices. No one is likely to offer you any m the near 
futuie. Why create a breach m the national lanks on this score ? 

Sir, our revered leader Pt. M. M. Malaviya has charged the Swarajibts with certain 
defalcations of duty in the Assembly. You know I have myself 
The Charges Against been a critic of Swarajist policy and practice. Even now 

the Swarajiats I may not see fully eye to eye with its leader on all matters 

of policy, yet 3118 ! ice and fail ness demand that I should 
lay my views before you as regards the conduct of business m the Assembly by the 
Swarajists. I will divide the charges as below : — 

(a) General obstruction and non-co-operation ; (b) Kejection of the Budget and 
the Finance Bill: (c) Kejection of the Bill introduced to repeal Regulation III of 1818; 
(d) The harm done by the walkout; (e) General policy of obstruction and non-co- 
operation, It is true that the Swaiajists started with an avowed policy of “ constant, 
consistent and continuous obsti action.” They used language which disclosed a 
mentality of destruction and obsti action, but in their manifesto issued on the eve 
of elections in October, 1923, they made it clear that that policy could only be 
followed it they had majorities in the Assembly and the Councils. Let us see what they 
said and did when they start* d their work m the Assembly and the Councils. As soon 
as the Swarajists reached Delhi in January, 1924, thill tir-t thought was to create such 
relations with ther Nationalists in the Asstmbly as will make united action possible. 
The Swaiajists were in a minority, though they formed the biggest party in the Assembly. 
Liberals were only a few ; perhaps not m 01 e than half a dozen, lie* Iiidepeudi'nts vvire 
larger in numbers than the libeials but much fewei than the Swaia 3 ists. It was realised 
by all parties that if they wanted to make any impression on the Government, they had to 
take united action at least in certain respects. I was present at the first meeting that was 
held in the hall of the Eastern Hostel at Raisina under the piesidency of Mr, C. R. Das. 
Most of the prominent membeis in the Assembly were present including Pt. Malaviya, Pt. 
Motilal, Mr. Jinnah, and the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, It transpired at that 
meeting that there was more common ground between Pt. Motilal and Mr. Jinnah than 
between any other two leaders. Liberals decided to give up their party name and merge 
themselves into a new paity called the party of Independents. Mr. Jinnah was selected as 
the leader of this party with the result that a large number of non-Swarajist elected 
Muslims joined that party. The Swaraj Party in the Assembly openly declared that they 
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were out for a coalition with the [adependeats if they could do so without sacrifice of 
principles. Both parti is met and as a lesult of negotiations formed a larger party includ- 
ing both. Both raainUuied tht*ir separate existence also. Their unity was only for 
combined action when *v T p jssibie, in the Assembly. In the fiist year this arrangement 
acted very well. The resolution relating t) the demand for a full dominion status was 
proppsed by Dewan Bahadur Rangachanar, but the amendment move.l by Pandit MotiUl 
Nehru was accepted by him and the rest ot the Nationalists. Mr, Jinnah saiii ; l am m 
entire agreement with the atuendm-mt that is moved by Pandit Motilal Nehi u, ’ lu the 
course of the speech Pandit Motilal made in support of the motion, he said ; — 

“We have come heie to do something which we have not been doing so far. Sir, 
we have come heie to otft-r ou«- co-operation, nou-co-operators as we aie, if you will 
care to co-operate with us. That is why we are here. If you agree to have it, we are 
your men ; it you do not, w e shall, like men, stand up on our rights^ and coiitmue to 
be iion-co-opeiators. N(<w what threat is there in this ? When I say what I am, what 
theat do I convey ? Am 1 conveying any new idea ? If we conform to the progiamme 
of non-co-operation, are we doing something that we have not been doing ? We have 
so far been woiking outside the Councils and this Assembly with a definite object. That 
object we have still m view, that object we consider perfectly legitimate. But we 
have come here becau-se the dust and heat of the controversy which has been raging for 
the last three or four yeai 8, in fact ever since the inauguration of these reforms, has 
obscuied the real issues. We have come here and our coming here affords an opportu- 
nity to clear tho-.e issues as no other opportunity can We are here for that purpose. 
We are not here simply to wreck or to destoy. We have been referred to as a party 
of (lestruction and wieckers. Yes, we are out to wreck an i destroy things «;f evil, and 
rightly or wrongly, we think that the present reforms are a thing of evil. We have come 
to ask you to meet us, so that we may put our heads together, — to hear us and to let us 
hear you and then to come to some definite conclusion. If we agree, well and good ; 
if we do not, we shall agiee to differ, and the issues will be claiified. That is the thing. 
It IS no business of ouis to wreck things which we bdieveare doing good to the country. 
At least It will be admitted that we have no personal motives. We have not any axes 
of our own to grind. We believe m a certain principle. We believe that our country 
has leached a paiticular stage, and that at that parti.mlai stage it is entitled to certain 
rights, which iiglits aie being withheld flora it. We say that we cannot get those 
rights by an armed revolution, by delivering a great thumping blow, which alone in 
other countries has gamed fieedom for the people of thos.* countries. In the very nature 
of things we cannot do th it au(i therefore we say, we shall simply not assist you. What 
law, what leasou, is tlieie which can compel us to co-operate with people who do not 
co-operate with Uh ? ” 

I ahk the ciitics if tlie above represented a mentality of destruction or wrecking oi 
even of wholesale obstruction. The last but one paragiaph of the speech was also 
pertinent ; — 

‘‘ I shonld like to say one word more, Sir, before I sit down, and that is that the 
oppoitunity which this occasion offeis is an opportunity which should not be thrown 
away either by the Government or by us. It will serve no useful purpose to continue 
the state ot things winch has existed during the last few years. The Government is very 
well awaic that there is a section of the public of India which cannot be entirely ignored 
and which demands for the countiy certain lights and is piepared to put those rights 
belore you but is not likely to be frightened away by threats. It is not piepared to 
submit to conditions wiiicli are foreign to its policy, but is fully prepared to bear all the 
consequences of its action, action which it has decided upon after mature and deliberate 
consideiation. I say this simply because the tone of the debate as set by my fiiend Mr. 
Baugachariar was diffeient to the tone of the debate as modified by the Hon’ble the 
Homo Member. I have said already, and I repeat it again, ‘ that we are not here to 
threaten any body, nor even m our activities outside, is it any part of our business to 
threaten any body, ’ and I submit that what is taken as a threat certainly was not 
intended to be a thieat. Ail that we want is that you should consider the proposition 
which we place before you in the same mood without saying tliat this thing or that thing 
will happen to us. It must b<’ remembered that we, some of us at least, have burnt our 
boats behind us. Wt‘ take our stand upon these rights and it does not matter to us in 
the least what happens so long as we go on rendering such service to our country as we 
believe It is entitled to.” In supporting Pandit Motilal, Mr. Jinnah observed: “We 
have realised, Sir, and I have very little doubt about it in my mind, that Dyarchy has 
failed, and I believe 1 am not the only one who thinks so. I believe even those men who 
faithfully and loyally worked the reforms, men who were wedded to these reforms, say 
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80 . Take the case of Mr. Cbintamani, What doee be say? He was one of the Btal- 
wartB amongst the supporters of the reforms.” 

Pandit MotiiaPs amendment was eventually adopted by the House by 76 to 48. The 
minority included Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer who is one of the signatories of Mr. Chinta- 
manPs coalition manifesto, and Mr. Samarth, now a member of the India Counoil. 

Let US now see what happened in the debate on the Budget. The Swaraj Party 
wanted to throw up the whole Budget and also the Finance Bill, but the Independents 
would not agree. So, as a compromise, it was settled that only 4 first demands should 
be thrown out and after that the other demands be examined on the merits* 

In moving the rejection of the let. demand, Pt. Motilal observed : — 

“To put It shortly, Sir, 1 piopose on geneial giounds to refuse to vote money for 
the needs of the Government of India. My grievance is not against this or that branch 
of the administiation but against the entire adrainistiation of the Govcinmont of India. I 
have selected ‘ customs’ simply because it happens to be the first item on the list ot giants.” 

He also made it clear that his pioposal “had nothing to do whatever with what 
has been described as the wrecking or the destioyiiig policy oi the non-co-operators.” 
This motion was earned by 63 to 66. Seveial stalwarts ot the Independent Party who 
have now signed the coalition manifesto, voted with the Government — among otheis. 
Sir Slva^waray Iyer, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Mr. K. C. Roy ; Messis. Jmnah arid 
Malaviya voted with the raajoiity. Mr. B, C Pal, another signatory of the coalition mani- 
festo, remained not voting on the first motion, but on the second motion he went over 
to the Goveinment side. But what was most significant in that ycai’s pioccedings in 
the Assembly was the ciebate on the Finance Bill. When the Finance Member asked 
permission for the intio<iuction of the Finance Bill, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
moved that the permission be not gianted, and in support of the motion made a speech 
which shall aways stand almost unique and monumental in the proceedings of the Assem- 
bly on the subject of “ grievances before supplies. ’ I will read a few extracts from 
that speech : — 

“ Sir I rise to oppose the motion that the Finance Bill introduced by the Finance 
Member be taken into consideration. I do so with a full sense of the responsibility 
which this attitude casts upon me. I do so after fully weighing the possible advantages 
and the disadvantages of the course which 1 am going to ask the House to adopt. We 
have fully heard what the Honourable the Finance Member has said regarding the 
merits of the Bill and the constitutional desirability of this House accepting the Bill, of 
Its sharing the icsponsibiiity with the Government of passing the Bill and of co-operating 
with the Government in this very impoitanr. matter, whereby, in the view of the 
Honourable the Finance Membei, this House will give proof ot its fitness, to receive a 
further measure of responsibility. Having heaid all that, I feel, Sir, that the only 
course which a man in my position, representing the people of this country and desiring 
to seive their best interests, can take in referenc*; to this Bill is to urge on the House 
that it should not be taken into consideration.” 

“The Provinces have had thiee years of experience of the lefoi ms. They liave had 
the luxury of having their cxpendituie inert ased, Jaigcly iiici eased ; they have had the 
luxuiy ot having Ministers appointed on salaries which the people did not approve, 
except in one Pjovince ; they have had the luxury of having debates conduettd and part 
of the Government and transterred subjects conducted by Ministers who are supposed to 
represent the people. ‘ They had found that they have been woise off than they were 
before the refoims weie introduced.’ They have found that the subjects which weie 
transferred to them were transferred without the where-withal to administer them, which 
is like handing over a baby to a nurse while we withhold liom her the milk and the 
food with which the child should be fed. The transfened subjects have been starved. 
Progress has not been recorded where it should have been lecorded in the beneficent 
services by which the people, the nation, can be built up. The expenmcc has been a 
very sad one. So far, then, as the Provinces are conceincd, there is only one veidict in 
which, I hope, oflScials and non-oflScials will join, namely, ‘ that tte system of dyarchy 
has failed, and that the sooner it is boned and replaced, by another healthier and sounder 
system the better will it be for the dignity and usefulness of the Government, and for 
the welfare of the people.” 

Pandit Motilal spoke thus in his speech in the Assembly about the Cential Govern- 
ment - 

“ The Centn 1 Government have outlived their time, have outlived their utility, 
and that the system stanos now condemned in the eyes of all sensible people. It is a 
system which is quite unique, absolutely singular ; it has no parallel to it. ’ 
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Speaking about the co-operation offered by Pt. Motilal, he said : — 

“Now, Sir, when we came to this Assembly in this state of affaii s we put our 
heads together and we decided to offer co-operation to the Government in ord«‘r to rectify 
it. ,We put forward a demand, not that full self-government should be iramediatejy 
estabJiblied here. We put forwaul a demand that there should be a Kound Table Contei- 
ence, representative of various interests it this couutiy, European, Indian, official and 
non-official, which should meet and consider the situation, discuss the pros and cons 
of the piobiem, and try to convince some of us who uiged advance towar<l8 lespoiisible 
Government that we were wrong and be prepared to be conviucfti by us who had studied 
the question and whom it deeply affected that those who did not agree with us in the 
beginning weic in the wiong. I cannot imagine. Sir, a more reasonable attitude of mind 
on the part of the representatives of any people.” 

Concluding his remarks on the constitutional aspect, he observed 

‘‘This, Sir, is the constitutional aspect. So long as the Goveinment of India Act 
is not levised, theiefoie, I find that, with my sense of selt-respect, with the little cuusci- 
ence that God lias given me, I cannot support taxation, either now or m future. Take 
away the Govei umeiit of India Act if you please. That is a threat which has ofteutime 
been uttered by not vciy responsible, thinking, people, but tak<* the Goveinment of 
India Act away il you so pi» ase. We shall not complain ot it ; but it you must govern 
India m the foima of civilized Government, let reality be introduced in place of the 
sham that you have established here.” 

“ In this state of things we are asked to-day to vote this Finance Bill, and 1 submit, 
Sir, we cannot conscientiously, honourably do so. ’ 

“The third ground on which I legret I must refuse to suppoit the Finance Bill 
18 the want of confidence that many of us feel m the Government of India as at present 
coustituteil.” 


These extracts show what Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya’s position was in 1924, 
The question then arises, has anything happened since then 
The Independents’ Posi- which justifies the change of attitude which Pamlitji advo- 
lion in the Assembly cates now? Let us now see what, happened in 1925. The 
Independents in the Assembly refused to support the Swara- 
jists in the rejection of the Finance Bill. Mr. Jmuab said thar, las party had made a 
mistake the previous year. So the Nationalist party cieated by a coalition of the Swarajists 
and Indcpenoenis was dissolved. Thcie were deploiabie sceiies in the House and theie 
were recrimmatiug articles m the Press. I need not rake up that controversy, but one 
tning IS clear that in 1926 the Indepen lemts changed their attitude, not the Swarajists, 

In 1920 again the S '.aiajists iliscusseti the Railway Budget on the merits, and 
with the help of some Independents (because the Independents have never acted as a 
solid party) succeeded in defeating Government several times. When, howevei, the time 
arrived for lIk' discussion of the gentiai Budget, both the Swaiajists ami the Independents 
refrained fri*m taking part. Pt .Vlalaviya also was a member of this “ conspiiacy of 
silence.” Now, was this obstiuction or co-opeiation ? It it was obstiuction, then all the 
Independents including Moderates, participated in it, and no special blame cuuJd be laid on 
the Swarajists. The owarajists made it clear that if the Indepemh nts piomised them their 
suppoit in thiowing out the Finance Bill on the same principles on which Malaviyaji 
had thi own it out in 1924, they will stay, and postpone their walk-out, but if this was 
not to be, they saw no paiticular reason why they should stay in, to help the Moderates 
and the Independents in throwing out only particular items. The Independents were 
also at the time contemplating to walk out with the Swarajists and they might have 
done so, but for the Frontier debate which had to come after the Finance Bill had been 
flisposed of. Here again it is obvious that the only difference between the policy of the 
Independents and that of tbe Swarajists was one of degree and not of kind. Both 
have co-operated , both have obstructed. To pick out the Swaiajists tor an attack is ex- 
tremely unfair and un^ustihable. 


Now let us see what happened after the “walk-out.” On the 11th March in the 
course of the debate on the constitutional question, 
Dewao Bahadur Bangacbariar said with refeience to the 
Swarajists : — 


The Moral of the 
, walk'out. 


“ Do you acknowledge then that they (i.e., the Swarajists) represent the country f 
You cannot have it both ways. Either they represent the country or they do not 
represent the country. If they represent the country, respect their views. And what 
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have they done ? Have they not offered you sincere, hearty co-operation on the floor 
of this House for the last two years ? Did they not assist you time after time ? 
Did they persist with the plan with whicu they came to this House f Where was 
the persistent obitruction with which they started ? Sir, did not they come down 
in the month of March, 1924 ? Did they not come down in May, 1924, and in 
September, 1924, Did they not- come down m 1925, serving on Committees, co. operat- 
ing with you, giving you their valuable advice, and tiying to shape your legisla- 
tion, trying to make suggestions to you in the form oi questions and Besolu- 
tions ? What is it they did not do which we have been doing in the first Assembly or 
in this Assembly ? They have been doing the very same things which the Liberals, 
the Radicals and the Independents hav*- been doing in this House. What was the 
difference? Why then shy at them? You have driven them out by your heartless 
proceduie ; yi»u have ’dnv‘*n them out by your shilly shai lying with this question. That 
is the truth of it. They would have remained here if you had really shown a change ot 
heart, it you had shown a change m the angle of vision in this matter. The country 
has been crying tor this. Tlu*y say these Reforms ate inadequate and unsatisfactory and 
cannot be woiked. You admit it. I do not think there is any one here who does 

admit it The ininoiity condemned it, the majority condemned it, only 

the majority was for tinkering with it hcie and there. . . Do you expect us, respon- 

Fible people, to come here and waste, our time ami our energy and our intellect merely 
to pass pious Ri'solutions which you can discard ? ’ 

Let us see what Pt. Malaviya said — 

“ A new Assembly came m 1924 Who came in ? Many men who had kept back 
on the first occasion, mm who thought that the system of dyaichy winch had been intro- 
duced was very unsatisfactoiy, men who were in piincipie entirely opposed to the 
system, still came m, and came in with the desiie to mend the system or to end it, with 
the desire either to have it improved or to have the system as it existed, destroyed. Was 
it a crime to do so ? Is not that language known to politicians all over the world that 
when you want to improve a system, you do talk of either mending it or ending it, 
of destroying the old system so that a new system might be substituted for it ? That 
was the object with which these gentlemen came in. And who were they ? Many of 
them men who had suffered impiisonment most unjustly for various periods of time, 
men who were among the most educated, several of them among the most esteemed of 
Indians, Such were the men who joined the Councils, the Legislatures all over the 
country. And what was the first act, the first impoitant act which they resorted to? 
. . . . Theie was a demand put forward in February, 1924. That demand was 

not the demand of only one Party. It was not the demand of the Swaraj Party ; it 

was not the demand of the Independent Party. It was a joint demand of all Nationalists 
in this Assembly, m fact practically of all Indians who w^re free to record their vote 
in favour of any proposition which helped the people. Now, that demand, I submit, 
indicated very clearly a desire for co-opcration with Government, and the speech deli- 
vered by my Hon. Friend Pt. Moti Lai Nehru in putting forward that demand could not 
have been delivered in a better spirit of co-operation than it was. You remember, the 
House will remember, Sir, and Pandit Motilal Nehru reminded the House of it the 
other day, that he had said to Government: ‘If you accept our proposal, I am your 
man, 1 offer co-operation if you will accept it.” 

“ And let me here say a word as to the couise adopted even by my Swarajist friends. 
I submit, Sir, that even those who disagree with them, even those who, like me, think 
that they have not adopted the light couise, must admit that the fact that 40 or more 

membeis of this Assembly 8h<»uJil have decidnl to wait out of tin-. Assembly and that 

a number of highly-educated men who wish well of their country and wi'*!) to seive it 
according to their lights have by concerted action retired fi om rli(> Legislatures through- 
out the country, is a fact of serious impoit. It ceitainly shovvs that the present system 
of Government calls for an early rccon'^ideration.” 

On this evidence, can it be said that the Swarajists have harmed the country l»y 
their policy of obstiuctiou ? I submit the charge is preposterous, 

Ib It not a fact that the Independents proposed the total omission of grants in oidet 
lo register their protest against the Government’s failure to 
Budget aod Finance Bill, make a constitutional advance ? May I ask how was it 
different flora the conduct of the Swarajists ? Why did 
Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya bless that procelure and make speeches in its favour if he 
considered it to be harmful and bad ? I know he is perfectly honnst. I know he wants 
unity. But why start for unity by “disunity” and by making unwarranted attacks 
on the party whose co-operation you want ? 



The Political Situation in Bengal 

The Bengal Muslim Party. 

Sir Abdur Rahim has issued a Manifesto setting out the obieots and pro- 
gramme of the new Bengal Muslim Party that he is calling into being. This 
political Party is unique in many respects. It “ will think in detail for all 
sections and classes of the people — Muslims and Hindus, Anglo-Indians and 
Christians, the ryots and labourers, the depressed classes and untouchables, 
with a view to improve the economic and intellectual condition of all and to 
secure such a distribution of political power among the general population 
that domination by a class of monopolists and the intelligentsia may become 
ultimately impossible.” Should it puzzle anybody as to why a Muslim party 
was necessary to “ think in detail for the Hindus and Christians as well. Sir 
Abdur Rahim provides the philosophical justification. Says he, “ We have 
been led to form this party not in any spirit of narrow communalism or reli- 
gious exclusiveness, but because as inheritors of a great democratic social sys- 
tem, with our outlook unembarrassed by the limitations of caste and un- 
tainted by untouchability, we feel that special responsibility rests on us to 
contribute our best to the realisation of the true idea of government of the 
people, by the people and for the people.^’ But cannot the same claim be 
made by the Christiar)s, and why is it necessary for the Bengal Muslim party 
to look after the Christians too I Nor can the Hindus be blind to the fact 
that the democracy and brother-hood of the Muslims is limited to their co- 
religionists, and beyond the lino, give place to fanatic intolerance. As for the 
“ great democratic social system contributing to the development of political 
democracy, the Moslem past shows ua military dictatorship and autocratic 
rulers oalore, some very good, some very bad — but so far, the admittedly do- 
mocrtic social system of Islam has shown no signs anywhere yet to blossom 
forth into political democracy. If the aspiration exists, it is an aspiration 
still. It requires, therefore, more than ordinary credulity to accept at its faco 
value this high mission of the Bengal Muslim Party, and it will go hard to 
quarrel with Hindus and Christians if they decline with thanks to be looked 
after by an organisation in which they cannot, in the nature of it, have any 
lot or part. 

How does the party propose to achieve its high mission 1 India is to be 
converted into a federation of autonomous provinces with the Central Go- 
vernments function confined to certain delegated subjects. The Bengal Legis- 
lature is to have Muslim members elected on a communal register, propor- 
tionate to the Muslim population, which is 56 per cent., with just and 
proper representation of minorities and communal interests.” Muslims are 
to be secured 66 per cent, of places in the local bodies and in the services, 
and in administrative bodies controlling Primary, Seconday, and University 
education, and Muslim students are to be guaranteed benefit in a similar 
proportion. In fact, everything is to be cut up along communal lines and the 
Muslims per se are to have 56 per cent, of the power and influence ; in other 
words, Bengal is to have Muslim Raj. Provincial autonomy, therefore, 
means simply a method whereby Muslim Raj is to be guaranteed against any 
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-cbecks on the part of the Central Government. To this 
of Bengali everything roust be made subservient. The 1 
relieved of administrative duties and brought under the co 
Government ; a Muslim University is to be created in 
Calcutta University is to be truncated. Everyone of the. 
unnecessary or a retrograde measure. Prom the recent dei 
Bengal Legislative Council, it is clear that by a Muslim Univb. 

Abdur Rahim means an Urdu University for the Muslims of Bengo 
90 per cent, of whom have Bengali for their mother tongue. It is equ 
preposterous that Muslim students should be ensured educational benefits ii* 
direct proportion, not of their number, but of the population of Muslims in 
Bengal. It means that the amount of money to be spent on Muslim students, 
the number of seats in the class rooms, the number of Muslims on the bodies 
controlling education should all be proportional to the population of Muslims 
in Bengal irrespective of the number of Muslim students that offer themselves 
to profit by these arrangements, and irrespective of the availability of enough 
number of Muslims competent to sit on these bodies. Even more dangerous 
is the proposal to deprive the High Court of its power to recruit and control 
the subordinate judicial services. The trend of public opinion has all along 
been to concentrate in the High Courts all iudicial administration, and there- 
by, protect the judiciary from all political influences. But Sir Abdur Rahim 
would have it the other way, for the only reason that the High Court, as now 
constituted did not appoint Muslims as District Munsiffs in the proportion of 
the Muslim population I 

The sole object and purpose of the Bengal Muslim party is, therefore, to 
create Muslim Raj in Bengal. And yet with a naivete which is no less astute 
than the astuteness that he complains of in the Nationalist Hindus, Sir Abdur 
Rahim protests that his party is not actuated by narrow communalism or 
religious exclusiveness and invites the co-operation of the European commu- 
nity. It is true that he has become more diplomatic than at Aligarh : he now 
screens his rank communalism with a thin c<amouflage of high-sounding and 
benevolent phrase. But it is no less real and is the only operative part of 
the manifesto. This policy is but a slight, though more polite, variant of the 
slogan of the MusUm Outlook of Lahore, which protests that “we have done 
more to make (Hindu-Muslim) unity possible than any party of politicians, 
excluding the Muslim League,’’ and straightaway proceeds to explain how, 
“We have consistently advocated an extremist policy of communalism for 
Muslims.” “ It is only w'hen the solidarity of Muslima and their temper is 
impressed upon the Hindu communalists that the latter will be shocked into 
making those concessions to justice which nothing but force will extort from 
them. When Mr. Gandhi once declared that through riots the country will 

pass to unity, he spoke more wisely than he intended or even knew... ••• 

Only if riots shock the Hindu communalists into abandoning their greed, will 

good come out of evil The only possible prevention of riots which we 

can prescribe is for the intelligentsia among the Muslims to unite in a deter- 
mined and quite ruthless political party which will block all the effoi ts of all 
the other parties to secure the slightest extension or revision of the reforms. 
The Muslims should candidly declare an alliance with the Europeans and 
work that alliance so strenuously that the Hindu commualists will despair and 
surrender at discretion.’’ Here, we venture to think, is Sir Abdur Rahim’s 
policy— with the mask off .— tiervant of India). 



SIR ^BDUR RAHIM'S MANIFESTO 6/ 

Sir Abdur R a h i m * • Manifesto. 

Tha followmg is the text of the Manifesto referred to ahoue^ which was issued by Sir Abdur 
Rohm by the midme of April 1926 

' “ We shall work to obtain for India a Constitution framed on the basis of a federa- 
tion of autonomous Provinces, the Central Governments function being contined to the 
admmistiation of such subjects as directly concern the whole of India such as the Army^ 
the Navy and the Air-Force, foreign and inter- Provincial relations, communications 
currency, etc. We affirm our iirm belief in the nt^cessity for India keeping abreast of 
the European nations in arts and sciences, and we are opposed to isolating India from 
the progressive tendencies of the times by shunting her into by-paths of ancient, mediseval 
obscurantism. 

“ To achieve the above end we, the representatives of the Moslem community, which 
comprises in the Province a population of 26 millions, have constituted ourselves into the 
Bengal Moslem Party, Wo have been led to form this party, not in a spirit of narrow 
communahsm, or religious exclusiveness, but because, as inheritors of a great democratic 
social system, with our outlook unembarrassed by limitations of caste and untainted by 
untouchability, we feel a special responsibility rests on ua to contribute our best to the 
realisation of that tiue ideal of a Government of the people, for the people. 

‘‘ Furthermore, as the Moslem community of Bengal, which form 66 per cent, of the 
total population, suffer in all their sections from considerable disabilities and difficulties, 
regarding their political and economic development, and seriously affecting their general 
welfare, it is incumbent on us, as their representatives, to combine for the purpose of 
promoting special measures for their removal. The experience of the last three years has 
shown how time after time the Moslem members of the Council belonging to the Swaraj 
or Nationalist parties, which are organisations controlled by astute Hindu politicians who 
supply the brains and the funds of the parties, had to sacrifice, at their behest, the clear 
interests of the Mahomedan electorate and the Moslem community. 

The Programme. 

“ We shall always be ready to work with other political groups whose attitude is 
not inconsistent with our political creed with a view to coalesce with such of them as 
may be inclined to accept the essential principles governing our programme of work. 
The programme of work includes the following : — 

“ To take steps to bring about an early revision of the Government of India Act 
with a view to placing the Indian Constitution on such a basis as is best calculated to 
lead to the establishment of full responsible Government with Dominion status in the 
British Empire ; provided, howevei, that, as laid down at the 17th Session of the All- 
India Moslem League, held at Alighar on the 30th and Slst December, 1925, in any 
scheme of the future constitution of India the following basic and fundamental principles 
be secured and guaranteed • (a) All legislatures of the country and other elected bodies 
shall be continued on the definite principle of the adequate and effective representatioa 
of minorities in every Province, without reducing the majority in any Province to a 
minority, or even to an equality. 

Applying this principle to the conditions of Bengal, we shall strive to secure the 
amendments of the law in accordance with the amended resolution passed by the Bengal 
Legislative Council at its session commencing on the I6th February, 1926, namely, 
‘ that the election of representatives to the Bengal Legislative Council be proportionate to 
the numerical strength of the different communities of this Province, with just and 
proper representation of minorities aud communal interests, and (b) the representation 
of communal groups shall continue to be by means of separate electorates as at present® 
provided it shall be open to any community at any time to abandon its separate electorate 
in favour of a joint electorate.” 
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THE POLIIICAL SITUATION IN BENGAL 


The Tide of C o m m u n a 1 i s m . 

It is nothing short of tragedy that some of the best Nationalists in India 
ehould be discussing whether or not to accept political offices and such power 
as the present constitution places in popular hands, when the very founda- 
tions of nationalism are being threatened, as they were never before, by the 
rising tide of cbmmunalism and when the communal fanatics have made up 
their minds to capture the power and exploit it for their own narrow pur- 
pose. The urgent problem of to-day is not whether Dyarchy should be ac- 
cepted or not, but whether all good and true Indians should combine together, 
and if possible, with Government, press into service every legitimate means 
and save nationalism from being smothered under an avalanche of commu- 
nalism. 

We shall not pause to survey in detail the strides that communalism has 
made during the last few years ; we shall only refer to certain happenings of 
the last few weeks which serve as a sure index of the communal flood. In 
Southern India, the Non-Brahman Party had attempted to rope in and retain 
in its fold the Muslims and the Despressed classes, but both these have of 
late broken off from the party. The Muslims of Madras are organising 
themselves into a separate Muslim Party. The depressed classes under 
Mr. M. C. Raja have demanded separate communal electorates. At the 
Non-Brahman Conference held early in May in Bombay, while the Presi- 
dent and Chaiiman of the Reception Committee gave an admirable lead 
in keeping out all anti-Brabman rancour and hostility, there was an in- 
fluential section of Non-Brahmans from the moffussil who went the length of 
contemplating an entente with the Muslims in order the more successfully to 
indulge in their vendetta against the Brahmans. It reflects great credit on 
the organisers of the Conference that these hot-heads were not allowed to 
have their way. 

But the Brahman and Non-Brahman trouble is as nothing compared with 
the Hindu-Muslim trouble in North India from the Punjab to East Bengal. 
If Dr. Moonje’s address to the Punjab Hindu Conference was deplorable, the 
speeches at the Khilafat Conference at Delhi were wild beyond measure. 
Let alone the Ali Brothers ; even Hakim Ajmal Khan has joined the cry that 
Islam was in danger and spoke of the “ onslaught of Hindu enmity and so 
far forgot himself as to threaten that ‘ one could not stop at the defensive, 
but would have to cross the boundary lino into aggression and contemplate 
“ a grave fight if the Hindus still did not take warning and change their atti- 
tude and methods.’’ Here is a public and deliberate defence of and incite- 
ment to, aggression, the consequences of which v/ere anticipated in the Cal- 
cutta riots. The cantagion of Calcutta has spread to East Bengal from where 
are reported cases of the desecration of Hindu temples whilst there is hardly 
a whisper of mosques being desecrated ! The temper of the Muslims is indi- 
cated by the failure of the meeting of prominent Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs 
called together by the Governor of Bengal to come to an agreement regarding 
the Sikh religious procession, which was to have been held in early April, 
but which, at the instance of the Government in the then disturbed 
condition of Calcutta, the Sikhs consented to postpone to the 9th of May. 
Commenting on the failure, 'Jhe 5taiemant an Anglo-Indian paper, said that 
“ Mahomedans are apparently standing out for the total cessation of music 
at all times in the neighbourhood of mosques. The Hindus are prepared 
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to guarantee complete cessatidn at prayer time, but do not see their way 
to give wider guarantees which in the city, where the mosques are not 
confined to specially Mahommedan quarters, would impose intolerable 
obligations. There the matter stands. The sympathy of the disinterested 
observer will not be with the Mahomedans, who in the time of excitement 
are apparently endeavouring to drive hard an unusual bargain.'’ The 
Mussalman of .Calcutta corroborated the Statesmnns description of the 
Mahomedan leaders^ attitude at the meeting and the resolution of the 
Jamait defended it. 

The desperate nature of the present situation is indicated by the 
change in the attitude of Mahatma Gandhi towards the question. He was 
the most emphatic in postulating that there could be no Swaraj without 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Time was when he would rush to the scene of 
communal trouble, and with the help of his invincible Satyagrahv, corap )se 
animosities, settle dispute and get the communities to fall rouiid each othei’a’ 
necks. If only the Government stood out and allowed him a free hand, 
he would go to Malabar and Kohat ; he fasted for twenty-one days and 
brought about the historic Unity Conference at D ^lhi in Sept. 1924. But 
to-day he turns a deaf ear to the appeals of Mr. Sen-Gupta and the Statesman 
to go to Calcutta and bring peace. This apv^stle ot non violence now confesses 
that an amicable settlement is possible only when Hindus and Muslims are 
tired of fighting. Ho even goes the length of advising other popular leaders 
to leave things alone and retire like himself. Mr. Gandhi’s change is 
perhaps the most revealing and impressive index of the seriousness of the 
communal antagonisms. Those may be “ part of the invariable growing 
pains of the consolidation of nationalism,” as Lord Olivier points out. But 
they need careful handling, lest the “growing pains” should prove too 
much and should kill nationalism altogether. 

It is impossible to sustain the theory that the Calcutta revolt was the 
work of the goondas or desperate characters that infest every great city. It 
cannot be a mere coincidence that Muslim priests and politicians make it 
a point of honour with them to prevent Hindu processions with music to 
pass mosques even when the faithful are not at prayers ; that Muslim 
politicians threaten aggression and the goondas indulge in sacrilege and 
butchery. As Dr. Saituddin Kitchlew diagnosed, the communal trouble 
is mainly political, and inspired, or at least connived at, by politicians. 

Continuous efforts were made by noirofiicial bodies, particularly the 
Congress, to settle the points at issue between the communities. The last 
such WHS the Unity Conference at Delhi which was the most representative 
and influential. But all these have failed to bring peace. The rootcause 
of the failure is, in our opinion, their fundamentally wrong basis, that 
Muslims had claims to superior and special citizenship, which was to bo 
sustained and preserved by a special communal electorate. With a view 
to purchase peace and unity, the vital principles of common citizenship 
were sacrificed, It was like tolerating and regulating vice instead of sup- 
pressing it. It is now clear that both principle and peace have been 
sacrificed. If peace is impossible in any event, it is worth while to save 
the principle at least. Communal electorates must go and that as early as 
possible. Minorities and backward communities may be provided for by 
reservation of seats in the legislatures and by widening the franchise. (From 
The Servant of India— 20th May ’26). 
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The Calcutta Riots. 


The following extracts from the report of the Commissioner of Police, 
on the Calcutta riots from the 2nd to 1 6th April 1926 was published in the 
Calcutta Gazette for general information : — 

Communal rioting between Hindus and Muhammadans broke out suddenly on the 2nd 
April and continued for several days, on a scale which is unprecedented in the history of 
Calcutta. 

The immediate cause of the rioting was the failure of the baud of an Arya Samaj 
procession to cease playing their instruments when passing Dinu Chamrawalla’s mosque, 
in Hariisson Road, at the time of the ‘ Azan * or “invitation to prayer,” preparatory to 
the four o’clock public woifcship, but it is unreasonable to suppose that this small incident 
could possibly have been the sole cause of such extensive riots ns those which followed. 
On the contrary, there can bo no doubt that this was purely the occasion and that the 
cause must be* sought in more remote ciicumstanccs. 

To appreciate what followed it needs to be stated at the outest that the first collision 
took place between up-country Hindus and Muhammadans and that by far the gi eater 
I ortion of the noting and attendant crime has been confined to this section of the popu- 
lation (»f Calcutta. 

Outbreak of Riots. 

As has been stated, the immediate cause of th(* outbieak was the playing of instiu- 
ments in front of the Dinu Chamrawalia’s mosque by the Arya Samaj procession. The 
passing ot the mosque at the junction of Hariison Road and Cenlial Avenue had been 
successfully negotiated ; music had been stopped without difiSculty and the procession 
passed in safely. They arrived at Dinu Chamiawalla’s mosque, however, at the time when 
the ‘ muezzin ’ was about to pronounce the * Azan’ — the invitation to Mahammadans to 
join in prayer — and silence on the part of the band was again invoked. This time, how- 
ever, the direction was not immediately obeyed and the musicians continued to play their 
instruments. Some Muhammadans then came out from the mosque and remonstrated with 
the processionists, and ultimately the Police Inspectoi m charge, with the assistance of 
the leaders of the procession, succeeded in stopping the music. One drummer, however, 
continued obstinately to beat his drum and, by so doing, supplied the spark to set off the 
powder train which the events of the past few years had combined to prepare. 

Narrative of Important Events. 

April 2nd, — From this stage onwards, it is difficult to speak with certainty as to the 
exact sequence of events, but the following narralivo of the more important events, has 
been carefully compiled from the statements of two European eye-witnesses of the out- 
break and from a series of reports fiora unconnected sources and it may, therefore, be 
accepted as a record which approximates as closely to the actual sequence of events as any 
human record of events happening in such quick succession could possibly do 

It seems clear, then, that the first militant act was committed by some Muhammadans 
in front of the mosque, who threw some clods of earth which they took from the road and 
they weie followed almost immediately by another Muhammadan who threw an empty 
packing case at the procession. At this the processionists bioke loose, the neighbouring 
shops and buildings were looted and brickbats and soda-water bottles were hurled at the 
mosque, smashing some of the window-panes and glass ornaments. They attacked the 
Muhammacians standing near the mosque and freely belaboui^^d them with lathis and 
stones. The Muhammadans were then joined by a laige number ot their co-religioiiists 
living in the locality, who poure<l into Harrisson Road from the by-lanes. In the initial 
stages of the rioting, two cart-loads of new biicks arrived on the scene — apparently 
destined for some building under construction — and the combatants <.n both sides helped 
themselves freely to the contents. There appear, however, to have been other stores of 
ammunition in the vicinity, and it is alleged that bricks were thrown from the roof of the 
house adjoining that occupied by Babu Madan Mohan Barman—a prominent figure in the 
Hindu Mahasava — by men 'n ho subsequently ran on to the roof of the latter’s house. 
Finding the situation entirely beyond his control, the Inspector in charge of the proces- 
Hion hastenea at once to Jorasanko police-station, fiom where he hdephoned to the police 
headquarters Lall Bazar and mobilised the police-station staff, numbering about twenty- 
five constables, with whom he returned to the scene of the riot. 

The battle raged furiously for some minutes, but the Muhammadans, who were now 
numerically superior to their opponents, put the processionists to headlong flight and 
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thereafter remain^'d in control of the street. Trams and buses were stopped and the 
Hindu occupants were freely b<*]abour<>d. Hindu pedestrians were also seized and beaten 
and the situation became so grave that in a very short time the shops were closed and all 
the vehicular traffic was suspended. 

, Dy. Commissioner Assaulted. 

A strong contingent of police consisting of sergeants and constables of the traffic 
police then ai rived m charge of Mr. F. D. Bartley, Deputy Commissioner, Head-quai teih, 
and all rioting in the immediate vicinity was quickly put down. In the piocess, however, 
Mr. Bartley was struck on the eye by a brickbat and a sergeant wno was near him was 
also injured, while a Q-urkba constable who endeavoured to piotect Mr. Bartiry was 
stabbed from behind and seriously wounded. Piquets were posted on all mi poitant cros- 
sings and other strategic points ami the situation was brought under contiol. 

Sporadic noting continued, however, in the side stiects and by lanes until mid-night, 
and individual Mahorameoans and Hindus were waylaid and assaulted by membeis ot the 
opposite communities 

Shoitiy after the ainval n£ Mr. Bartley, it was noticed by the Inspector of the 
Joiasanko police-station that the Himtu temple in Maudir Street, and the idol of Siva 
contained therein, Itad been damaged. This outrage appeals t*> have been cornmitteil by 
local Mahomedans, who raided the tenjph‘, assaulted the Oriya servant wlio was present theie, 
broke the image of Siva with stones and iron weights and took away all the movable 
articles inside the temple, as a measure of leveuge for the damage inflicted on the Diuu 
Chamrawalla’s mosque. 

In the meantime, the news of the riot had spread to other parts of Calcutta and 
sympathetic noting arose. At about 7 A.M. a disturbance tooJk place behind Madan’s 
Theatre in Corporation Stieetand theie was considerable «'Xcitement in the New Maiket. 
At about 8 P.M. the dead body of an unknown man was foicibly pushed into a tram-car 
on Lower Chitpur Road near Tara Ohand Dutta vStreet and a sweet-meat shop looted 
in Phear‘8 Lane. At 10-30 P. M, a large mob aimed with “ lathis,” me. udmg 
a number of Khilafat volunteers, passi-d along Central Avenue towards Zakaiia 
Street and subsequentlv proceeded along Harrison Road towards Chitpur Boad, 
bat, although their attitude was menacing, no actual collision took place and at a 
suitable opportunity they were intercepted and disarmed. As 11-30 p m., a Hindu 
borrding-house at No. 36, Central Avenue, was attacked by a moo armed with biickbats, 
and a “bania’s” shop was looted. Duiing the couise of the day, a constable ot the 
Howrah Armed Police, in plain clothing, was stabbed by a Mahomedan near Howiah 
Bridge* 

Renewal of Hostilities 

April 3rd. — After a comparatively quiet night, noting again bu.ke out at 8 A.M. , 
on. the 3rd April, at the junction of Hariison Itoail and (’ollege btieet, at Rajabazar 
and neai Sealdah Railway Station — the reason lor the jinewal of husnhteis being that a 
paity of Hindus, including a few bikhs, on hear ng a rumour to the cr. rhac too Bikh 
Durudwaia in M»chua Bazar had been set ou tire, aitacked ami damaged t ho Jurarna 
Fir Dargah in Chve Street. This thoroughly cniaged the Mahomedan population, who 
proceeded immediately to take revenge tor this outi age. They tUicateried the Paivshuath 
Temple in Badri Das Temple Street and set tire to the Siva Temple in Mandir Stieet 
which they had damaged on the preceding day. Thereafter, they set file to a uumber 
of Marwaris’ and Hindus’ houses. On Circular Road, a crowd of Mahomedans, who 
had collected near the Tram Depot, stopped a motor bus and assaulted the up-country 
conductor. A Bengali passenger, who came to the latter’s assistance, tired a levolver which 
slightly wounded another passenger, but, nevertheless, had the desired effect of scanng 
away the mob, A Sikh driver of an Improvement Trust lorry was also dragged fiom 
bis conveyance and beaten with “lathis” and stabbed. At about y-30 a.m., a posse 
of police from Joiasanko police station were heavily stoned by a crowd of Mahomedans, 
who refused to disperse when ordered to do so, and a. constable was somewhat seriously 
wounded. Shortly after this, a Hindu constable was stabbed at the juncti.m of Harrison 
Road and Chitpur ttoad and an unknown Mahomedan was attacked and stabbed by a 
Hindu mob at the junction of Mullick Street and Cotton Street Both these men tiied 

shortly after their admission into hospital. Two determined attacks were made by the 

Mahomedans on the Kali Temple at Kalltola, but they were repulsed by a large hand of 
Bengalis, (most of whom were students), who bad armed themselves with sticks and 

‘‘lathis” in order to repulse attacks of this nature. At about 11 a.m. a crowd of 

Mahomedans broke into the Sikh Temple in Mechuabazar Street and the Sikh Qurudwara 
m Syed Sally Lane looted, the gold and silver idols and other movable property inside 
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the Temples, destroyed the religious books, including a copy of the “ Granth Saheb,” 
and set lire to the buildings. They also looted and set hre on the Sikh cloth-shops on 
the ground floor of the Gurudwara m Syed Sally Lane. Information of this incident 
was conveyed by the Sikhs to a Police piquet stationed in Harrison Road, who imme- 
diately rushed to the spot ami dispersed the mob. The fire was quiefkiy extinguished 
by the Fiie Brigade, but the temple in Mechuabazar Street was again set on fire by the 
Mahomedans and ultimately had to be guarded by Police. The news of these outrages 
loueed the Sikh community, who live chiefly in Bhowanipur, and it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that they were restrained by the Police from participating in the rioting. 
A laige party of Sikhs, numbering about 400, succeeded in i caching the scene of the 
first outiage, but their participation m the hostilities was avoided by placing some of 
them inside the Temple and sending the remainder back to their homes. 

From lO a.m. onwards, the situation became increasingly giave and, as all the 
lesei ves ot I’olice ha<l, by this time, been exhausted, it was decided at about noon to 
lequisitoii the aid of the Military authorities. A detachment of infantry and two 
armoured cars wt'ie posted on the streets and another detachment was held in reserve for 
use in emergencies. 

Sikh Gurudwara Desecrated 

At about mid-day, a mob of Mahomedans entered the Sikh Gurudwara at No. 
Bagman Road, and damaged and desecrated the Temple. At about 1 P M. a large number 
ot Mahome lans invaded the Presidency College grounds and assaulted the Hindu 
“duiwans ” Thiee of them were seriously wounded and one ol them, the head “durwan,” 
was BO badly wounded that he died in hospital the next day. Shoitly after this, a large 
crowd of about 600 Mahomedans attacked the “ Sukumar Bhaban, ’ a Sanskrit School 
in Baitakhana Road, and, drove out the inmates, who escaped ovi r the compound wall. 
The mob then proceeded to loot and damage the propeity. At about 2-30 p.M. two 
Marwaris were stabbed at the junction of Circular Road and Mechuabazar Street, and 
both subsequently died. Immediately after this incident, a postal mail van was attacked 
in Mechuabazar Street by a mob of about 200 Mahomedans who stopped the van by 
placing a dust-bin in front of it and stabbed the Sikh driver so seriously that he died 
the next day. The Police piquets posted near the spot attempted to mte»’vene, but they 
were powerless to control the mob, who then proceeded to break open the \an with the 
object of looting the contents. Fortunately a section of the Fire Brigade arrived at 
this juncture and were able to rescue the mails. 

At about 3 P M. a carious incident occuired ; between two and three thousand 
Mahomedans had collected in fiont of the Nakhoda Masjid and a lorry containing a 
number of Mahomedans, who had been rescued fiom a Hindu quarter by a party of Police 
and were being escorted for safety, arrived there. Immediately after the rescued 
pel sons had descended from the loiry, three shots were suddenly fired at the Police from 
the Musafirkhana at No 110, Lower Chitpur Road and a Hindu constable was mortally 
wounded 'and died that evening No clue regarding the identity of the perpetrator of 
the outrage has yet been obtained and none is expected, and this incident will remain an 
act of gross treachery which is entirely inexplicable. 

At about 4-30 p.m.. a Mahomedan was attacked by a Hindu mob on Harrison Road 
and his left hand was chopped off. 

Throughout the day, looting, incendiarism and murder occurred freely, whenever the 
rioteis were out of sight ot the Police or Military piquets, and no less than nine other 
persons were killed during the course of the day, in addition to those mentioned in the 
foiegoing nairative. 

By 4 P.M. the situation was more under control and, although the atmosphere was 
very electric, outbreaks of rioting became fewer in numbei. A general and cont.inuouh 
panic prevailed in the disturbed area, however; wild rumours abounded, frequent 
alarms occurred and these combined to pioduce a situation, in which anything might 
happen wilhout the slighest warning and which taxed all the efforts of the Police to keep 
it under control. 

During the evening, about 160 up-country Hindus attacked the Sona Pir Dargah 
at Durga ( haran Mitter Street, but, before they could effect any appreciable damage, 
the police arrived on the scene and dispersed the rioters. The only other important 
event duiing the evening was the murder of a Hindu in fiont of the Y. M. C. A, building 
in College Street, 

A day of Alarm. 

April 4th. — At 1-30 p.m. on the 4th, an alarm was raised that the mosque in Welling_ 
ton Square was being attacked, and a number of Mahomedans immediately haste.ne^ 
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towards the spot. Mr. B. N. Banerji, Assistant Commissioner, South District, relying on 
his influence with the Mahomedans of the locality, by whom he is generally respected, 
attempted to induce th<*8e persons to return to their homes, bat the latter paid no heed 
to him, assaulted hi»o and knocked him down. Fortunately, a party of Police arrived on 
theoscene and rescu^^d the Assistant Commissioner. 

Some of the rioters were chased into neighbouring shops and allegations of looting 
on the part of these constabh'S were subsequently made to the Commissioner. A search 
was immediately instituted by the Deputy Ctjramissioner, South District, and it is a 
regrettable fact that certain articles belonging to the shops were found in and imme- 
diately outside the building occupied by the constables attached to the Taltolla police 
station. The property was not found in the exclusive possession of any one of the cons- 
tables and the latter's version is that the articles had been left there until the officer-in - 
charge should find time to take charge of them. There is no doubt that the charge of 
looting istrae, and four constables have been dismissed. 

At about 8 A.M. rioting broke out at Jagannath Ghat between Mahomedan and 
Hindu carters, until the latter were dispersed by the Police. The boatmen in that locality 
also took part in the disturbance and a Hindu was stabbed while he was bathing at 
the Ghat. At about 1 1 a.m. the Jain Temple at Belgachia was attacked by the Maho- 
medans, but the Police were quickly on the scene and dispersed the rioters. Shortly 
afterwards, a Mahomedan was mortally wounded by a Hindu mob in Shibtolla Street, 
who also stole a double-barrelled gun belonging to another Mahomedan resident of that 
locality. During the course of the morning, the mosque m Nimtolla Street was atneked 
by a Hindu mob, who damaged the building ami set it on fire, and, shortly afterwards, 
a mosque at Posta in Strand Road was attacked by Hindus and damaged. A posse of 
Police were quickly despatched and they quelled the disturbance but, doing so, two 
Hindu constables were injured. At about 1-30 p.m, a not broke out in Rajabazar and, 
in the process of dispersing the mob, three other constables were wounded. At about 
the same time, a serious riot broke out in Eden Hospital Road bf’tween Hindus and Mabo- 
medans and brickbats were freely exchanged. The Shiva Temple in that neighbourhood 
and the Shitalamoni Temple in Prera Chand Boral Street were threatened and the mosques 
in the compound of the Medical College was attacked by a Hindu mob, but no harm 
was done in any case. A strong Police force quickly arrived on the scene and dispersed 
the crowd. At 6 p.m. the Nimtolla mosque was again attacked and set on fire, but the 
fire was extinguished and the rioters dispersed before much damage could be done. 
At about 8 P.M. a large crowd of Mahomedans were again going to attack the Jain 
Temple at Belgachia, but the Police received previous intimation of their intention and 
a large force was despatched in time to bafile their attempt. At about the same time, 
a crowd of 300 or 400 low class Hindus* demonstrated in front of a bouse in Maniktolla 
Street which was partly occupied by Maho nedan tenants and in which some Mahome- 
dan refugees from shops looted in the vicinity had taken sanctuary. The Hindu proprietor 
of the house directed the mob to disperse and threatened them with a rifle. As 
they paid no heed to his commands, he fired three blank shots, bat this only served to 
infuriate the mob, who made a determined attack on the house. The proprietor then 
fired eight ball cartridges from hia rifle with the result that four persons were injured, 
one of whom was seriously wounded. 

During the course of the day, two Mahomedans and three Hindus were ^lled or 
received mortal injuries, and a large number of shops were looted. A * majhar ’ at the 
junction of Upper Chitpur Road and Baranashi Gbosh Street was entirely razed to the 
ground and a Hindu Shiva was placed on the site, but this was subsequently removed at 
the instance of certain influential Hindus of the locality. 

State of Panic, 

A state of panic prevailed throughout the disturbed area to an even greater degree 
than on the previous day. Wild rumours flew from mouth to mouth, frequent alarms 
occurred and business was entirely suspended. Very few people were seen on the streets 
and all attempts by leaders of communities to restrain their followers still failed to have 
the slightest effect. 

On this date, the Chief Presidency Magistrate issued an order under section 144, 
Cr, P. C. prohibiting the assembly of more than five persons in any part of the disturbed 
area, and this order was enforced with effect from 5 p.m. This had a very beneficial 
effect and removed from the streets the large crowds which had previously collected there 
and had been productive of so much trouble, but individual cases of assault and distur- 
bances in by-lanes still continued, 

10 
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During the following night, a email temple of Radha Kieeen in Watgung 
eeoretiy desecrated by Mahomedau < Goondae ’ and this was responsible lor a ^ 
feeling in the Kidder pore neighbourhood on the following day. 

April 6th, — On the 6th April, the rioting extended to the river-side. At al 
a.m. some Hindu carters assaulted a number of Mahomedau boatmen at Nimtolia. 
and at about 10 a.m. some Hindu Durwans of Messrs. Marshall and boiis ass 
some Mahomedan cane drivers employed in the Poit Commissionei’ Jetty, At i 
11 a.m. on this date about 2,000 Mahomedans, armed with lathis and brickbats, asb 
bled at the junction of Manicktolia and Narkeldanga Main Road and declared that * 
Police should be attacked, as they were guarding Hindu temples and generally asbiblin^, 
the Hindu combatants. Brickbats were thrown at Inspectoi J. N. Roy and some cons- 
tables, four of whom were injured, but a force of soidieis ai rived almosi immeaiat‘ely under 
the command of the Assistant Commissioner, North Subuibs, ami the ciowd disperbed. At 
about 6 p.m. some five hundred Maho.i.edan boatmen flora boats monied mar Babu Ghat 
attacked the police outpost in the Eden Gardens with lathis ami buckbatb and, having 
driven the staff from the building, proceeded to loot the com cut s. Inluimation wab 
immediately sent to Lall Bazar and a small contingent of Auxiliaries and Police iStTgeaiits 
soon arrived on the scene in chaige of Mr. F. D. Bartley, Deputy Commibsiontr, Heaii- 
quaitrib. The iioteis put up a determined opposition to the efloris of th* newly aiiived 
patioi to disperse them and the patioi weie htavdy stoned, but they ulumatelj succeeded 
in diivmg the crowd down the gangway on to the pontoon. On this the iiotiis took up 
their btaiid and continued to shout defiance and to huil stones at the patrol, whom they 
repeatedly tiled to lush. The patioi tneieupcn filed and succetded m dispersing the 
rioteis by this means. 

In the disturbed area, the full effect of the Chief Presidency Magistiate's order under 
section 144, Cr P. C. began to be appieciated on this date and the day was compaiatively 
uneventful. Some brickbats weie thiown into the Taltoia police station and some Maho- 
medans with a herd of cattle weie attacked by Hindu lioters on the Strand Road. Spoia- 
dic looting and assaults continued, howevei, and the panic remained undiminished, As a 
consequence of this, the day was full of false alarms and this fact was not conducive to a 
speedy return to normality. 


IncHlent Aveited. 

April 6th — On the 6th April, a number of incidents occurred, which might easily 'have 
developed into veiy tciious situations, but foitunately the Police weie, in mobt instances, 
on hand in time to pievent sei lous noting. Thus, consideiable tension arose in Kiddei- 
porc, wheie some Mahomedans thiew stoijes at the Hindu ttmple in Watgunge Street, 
which bad been desiciatecl on the picvious cay, and a number of membeis of both commu- 
nities prepared to fight, but the Police ariived betoie hostilities commenced and dispel set! 
the crowds. Shortly atterwaids, a large numbei of Mahomedans, aimed with lathis, 
collected neai the mosque fiom Hem i handia Stieet, but they were quickly dis|.eised by 
the Police. Theieaftei, a bom oi coiich-shcil was blown fiom the Panchanantola iimplo 
and Hindus of the locality immediately collected there, out of fcai that the temple was 
about to be deseciated. Mahomedans also airived in laige numbeis an<l both paities weie 
armed with lathis, but the l olicc weie able to dispeise the crowd after a biiet exchango 
of buck bat 8. Again, at about 9 p.m., some 200 Mahomtdans attacked the Shiva tempk; 
at the junction of Amheist Stieet and Sitaiam Ghosh Stiiet with biickbats and soda water 
bottles, but a contingent of soldiers and J’olicc wcic immediately despatched to the spot 
and the mob was dispersed. 

At 11-16 P.M., there was a disturbance in Nikasipaia m North Calcutta, because the 
local Mahomedans feared that a body of Hindus were about to attack the Niknsipaia 
mosque, while the Hindus had collected on icceipt of a false rumour that the Mahomedans 
were about to loot their shops. The Police weie immediately on the tcene and the mobs 
were reassured and dispersed. 

In two cases, more serious offences were committed, A party of Hindus attacked the 
mosque in Armenian Street with biickbats, but the distui banco ctased immediately on the 
arrival of the Police, and a Peshwan beggar was stabbed and killed in Hariison Road by 
some unknown Hindus, 

April 7, — On the 7th April, there was a further decrease in open rioting. Some 
stones were again thrown at the desecrated temple in Watgunge Street, but fuither 
troubles was averted by the Police. A Mahomedan was found dead on Baranashi Ghosh 
Street, and another Mahomedan was stabbed at Posta by a party of Hindus and died in 
hospital the same day. 
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A.pril 8th. — On the 8th Apiil, the situation had still further improved and the only 
event of importance was the murder of a Mabomedan in Upper Chitpor Eoad uy a party 
of Hindus. 

Apni 9th to llth. — On the 9th, one Mabomedan was wounded; on the lOth one 
Hindu and one Mahomedau ; the llth passed without any reported casualty ; on the 12th 
two Hindus and one Mahotnedan were wounded. 

Thus ended the spoiadic noting which attended the later stages of the communal 
strife which began on Good Friday, the 2ud April. Ttie id«ui-Fitr on the llth passed 
off peacefully and most of the tioops were withdrawn that evening. The 15tn was aiso 
without incident and the complete withdiawal of the troops tiom the sneets late that 
afteinoon may be said to mark the conclusion of tiie first phase of the riots. 

It IS to be obseived that the foregoing narrativ* is by no means an exhaustive account 
of the innumerable incideurs which occurred duiiug the course of tlie riots m the vanous 
parts of Calcutta. It would be impossible to give a full list of such incidents in the 
sequence in which they occurred, and the narrative has theiefore been confined to a 
lecitaJ of events wmch serve to convey some appreciation of the course ami thechaiacter 
of the I lots. 

Measuies Taken to Quell the Riots. 

Information legaiding the outbieak ot the iiots waaieceived by teJeftiione at bill 
Bazai at 5-60 p.rn. on the 2ad Apiil (Good Friday), and the Armed Police weie lumicdiately 
oiileied to stand by. A patioi cousibting of 20 Sergeants and 20 Constable, from the 
Reseive Tialfic Police under the command of Mr. F. D. daitley, Depot} Commissioner 
of Police, Headquarters, was despatched at once to the scene ot tlie outbieak and they 
were followed very shoi ty afterwards by another patrol consisMcg ot l Inspector and 10 
Constables of the Traffic Police These patros proce>tkd at once to quell the original 
not and they were rcintoiced at about 4-50 p.m. by 2 nou-Coiamissi ^u. li Offic ‘rs and 20 
Sepoys of the Armed Police, with whose asoistauco th-y weic enabled to bring the 
situation under control, by these means ad open noting was stopped t<n the time 
being, but sporadic disturbances then broke out lu Ujc »idc sirt'cts, .iud by-lan^h, and 
a force consisting of 4 Sergeants and 50 CoiiHiab es of tne .Mounted Police was therefore 
despatched at 6-30 p.m. tor patrol duty. At about 7 p.m. the noting began to extend 
beyond the scene ot the firss outbreak to other quarters of the town, ann all Traffic 
Police were therefore withdrawn from posts in the city were held in reserve at Lall 
Bazar. As the distuibauces still continued, at 9 p.m* a torci of 40 Constables of the 
Traffic Police and lO Sepoys of the Armed Police were dchpatchc‘d to the disturbed area, 
and at 9 50 p.m. another force, consisting of 24 Sergeants, 7 Head Constables and 
70 Constables of the Tarffic Police, went out un ier the command of the Assistant Com- 
miSbiouei of Police, Headquarters, in aldition to the above, a numb'*r ot small patrols 
were tiom time to time despatched to vanous p.n’t-* ot the disturbed area, on I'eceipt of 
telephone message to tue eif-c( tliat distuibances vv*ie taking 0 about, to take place. 

At about 10-50 p.m. the situation was comparatively quiet and the majority of the 
Police w- re ilKietoo- wuh<liavvn, leaving a loice of lO Sergeants an 1 20 Sepoys of the 
Armed Police and i Sergeants ana 15 Coustab.ts ot the Mounted Police to assist cue 
district ponce in the distuibed area thioughout the night. 

At about 8 a.m., on the following day, the 5rd April, noting again broke out, and 
during the course of the next two hours a total force of about 150 Police was liespatehed 
to reiiitoice the piquets in the disturbed area. By 10 a.m., genciai noting was caking 
place over a large area and, as the Police piquets were insufficientiy mobile, five motor 
lorries were hircii for the pui pose of conveying patrols quickly to the place where toey 
were required, and each of these was equippetl with a force of 4 Sergeants, 5 Sepoys 
of the Armed Police ami lO Constables of the Traffic Police. Two of these motor patrols 
and tour motor-cycle patrols, each consisting of 3 Sergeants in a motor-cycle and side-cai, 
patrolled continuously throughout the disturbed area, while three motor patrols and two 
motor-cycle patiois Were held in reserve at Lall Bazar for despatch to dang t spots on 
receipt of requisitions by telephone. All possible reserves at the disposal of the Police, 
including a force of lOO recruits and constables undergoing refresher cour&o at the Police 
Training College were pressed into service in conuccUon with the nuts. By this time, 
some live to six hundred police were concentrated in the mam disturbed area of the 
Hortb Town and this arrangement continued till the rioting had subsided. Thedisuict 
police in other quarters of the town and suburbs were standing by to deal with sympathetic 
outorcaks* in their jurisdictions and were reinforced from Headquarters where necessary, 
while all reseives were held m readiness at Lall Bazar. 

It soon became manifest, howevei, that these foices were insufficient and, at about 
noon, it was found ueceseaiy to lequisition military assistance. This was readily given 
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and a forc3 of 360 officers and men of the North Staffordshire Regiment, and four 
armoured cars, manned by crews provided by the Calcutta Presidency Battalion were 
placed at the disposal of the Police. In addition, a light Motor Patrol, consisting of 
about twenty men with two Lewis guns was provided by the Calcutta Presidency Batta- 
lion and a Lewis gun patrol was obtained from the Calcutta Scottish. 

On the 4tb April, a contingent of one hundred men of the Eastern Frontier Rifles, 
under the command of Captain L. Y Bazett, was received from Chinsui ah, and twenty 
Armed Police were lent by the Superintendent of Police, 24-Pargana8. This force con- 
tinued to be employed throughout the period of the riots and, on the 6th April, a further 
Tcinforcement of 200 men was obtained from the Eastern Frontier Rifles at Dacca. 

A Network of Patrols. 

With these reinforcements, it was possible to establish a network of patrols through- 
out the affected area Military piquets w«'re stationed at all strategic points throughout 
the day and night and these were maintained at sufficient strength to fuinish constant 
patrols radiating fiora the fixed posts and linking up with th' neighbouring piquets. 

Unarmed parties were sent out legularly from Lai Bazar and from police stations to 
patrol both the main streets and every side street where trouble had occurred and a 
number of reconnoiteiing parties patrolled all the threatening aieas throughout the day 
and night. 

The remaining military forces were held in readiness at Lall Bazar, where information 
of almost all alarms was received by telephone. As necessity arose, they were sent out 
in flying patrols, under officers from Police Headquarteis, to the places from where the 
alarms wf re reported. In these cases, they dealt with the situation as they found it on 
arrival and, when peace had been restored, they returned to Lall Bazar after making local 
arrangements to prevent any fresh alarm or outbreak of noting. 

From the morning of the 3rd April, there were few collisions between large bodies 
of the two contending parties, and the great majoiity of the disturbances were entirely 
sporadic in character ; they subsided as suddenly as they arose, and the difficulties of 
dealing with the belligerents were greatly enhanced owing to the excellent cover affoidcd 
them by the labyrinth of small lanes and gulleys which characterize that portion of the 
city. The particular feature of this warfare which was most difficult to control was the 
stabing of individuals by small roving bands of the opposite community, who pounced 
on their victims without the slightest warning and vanished in a moment. As the 
assailants in each case immediately sought shelter amongst their co-religionists, it was 
impossible for a patrol arriving even within a few moments of the occurrence to ascertain 
whether they had gone or to obtain the slightest clue to their identity. It has been 
freely suggested that firing should have been resorted to more frequently by the Police, 
but the foregoing description will serve to show that this suggestion utterly ignores the 
realities of the situation. The most that could possibly be done was to keep flying 
patrols continuously operating in the affected area and to search for bad characters and 
lethal weapons in the gulleys down which the assailants had disappeared. 

Throughout the riots, members of the public have frequently complained that fixed 
piquets did not rush to their assistance when they raised an alarm, but this criticism 
too is equally uniformed and ignores the many other considerations that determined 
the conduct of these piquets. 

As has been statetl elsewhere the first pha<^e of the riots railv be said t«) have closed 
with celebration of the Id festival on the l4th April on which day the greater portion of 
the troops were withlrawn ; on the following day and on the I6th April the detachments 
of the Eastern Frontier Rifles were permitted to return to their respective stations. 

Effect of Military Forces, 

The reinforcement of the Police by Military units had a very beneficial effect, on 
the situation. The appearance of British tmops on the streets, and particularly of the 
armoured cars provided a grim and effective warning lo the rioters, which went far from 
being unheeded, and on innuraberable occasions their presence alone was sufficient to 
disperse menacing crowds. 

In addition, however, to their moral effect and to their undoubted effectiveness in 
quelling actual riots, the mobility of the armoured cars made them of special value to 
outlying unarmed piquets, with whom they were constantly in touch, and they also 
formed a valuable reconnoitering unit. 

Throughout the first phase of the riots, the armoured cars did excellent work and 
their utility in dealing with street riots in a town like Calcutta cannot be over-estimated. 
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The type of car at proaeiit used ie possibly a little canabarsonai aad not adapted for 
narrow streets, bat it is of iiumense use m the broader thoroughfares. 

The greatest effect of tlM military forces was, however, achieved daring the process 
of re-cstablishiag normal coa litions in tas affected area, and there can be little doubt 
that the return to comparative normality would not have been achieved within so 
short a period without the feeling of security which was induced by their presence on 
the streets, 

Cumuiunities Participating in the Biots 

In the first instance, the rioting was confined to the two communities who first 
came into conflict, namely, the Mahomedans and the Arya Samajists, but the conflict 
became almost immediately a struggle between Mahomedans and up-country Hindus, 
This state of affairs continued until 10 a.m. on the 3rd April, when the Kali Temple at 
Kalitola was attacked by Mahomedans. This outrage thoioughly roused the Bengali 
Hindus, who had hitheito taken no part in the struggle aad against whom the Mabo- 
medans had displayed no animosity whatsoever, and they took up the cause of their 
up-country co-religiouists. Their part in the struggle was, however, confined almost 
entirely to the defence of their religious institutions and in only a few instances did they 
participate in any retaliatory measures. 

Casualties among the Public 

So far as can be ascertained, the total number of casualties resulting from the 
rioting which took place between the 2nd and 12th April was 44 deaths and 684 injuries 
sufficiently serious to warrant admittance into hospital. Of the dead persons, twelve 
were killed outright, while the remainder died in hospital, anri they include 24 Hindus, 
19 Mahomedans, and 1 person of doubtful nationality. 

The persons admitted to hospital consisted of 327 Hindus, 238 Mahomedans, 1 Anglo- 
Indian, 2 Jews, and 16 persons whose nationality is not known. 

Appended is a statement of the casualties giving the dates on which they occurred : — 


Date. 



Injured. 

Death. 

2-4-26 

... 

... 

171 

• •• 

3-4-26 

... 

... 

195 

28 

4-4-26 



134 

... 

6-4-26 



41 

... 

6-4-26 



17 

6 

7-4-26 



15 

4 

8-4-26 



... 9 

3 

9-4-26 



1 


10-4-26 



... 2 

... 

12-4-26 


... 

... 3 

... 


688 40 

— 4 died subsequently 4 

Total 684 44 


It would be unsafe, however, to assume that these figures represent the total casual- 
ties resultiug from the riots, since a number of dead bodies may have been thrown into 
the Ganges, a considerable number of injured persons were undoubtedly treated at their 
homes, instead of being sent to hospital, and a large number of persons were dressed and 
discharged at the hospitals without any record being kept of their cases. 

Police Casualties 

The total number of Police casualties amounted to 2 deaths and 91 injuries. The 
injured persons -included Mr. F. D. Bartley, Deputy Commissioner, Headquarters, Mr, 
B. N, Bauer jee. Assistant Commissioner, South District, 1 Inspector, 21 Sergeants, 4 Head 
Constables, 60 Constables and 3 Sowars, 

Arrests, 

The total number o! persons arrested in connection with the first phase of the riots 
is 600, of whom 327 are Mahomedans and 173 Hindus, This figure bears no relation to 
the number of persons engaged in the riots nor to the number of offences committed, but 
the difficulties in the way of securing evidence against the rioters are obvious and requir^j 

lC(a) 
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BO comment. Of the perBone arrested, 163 were released on personal recognizance to 
appear on the 80th April for diBchaige. 347 persons have been sent op for trial and 
details of the sections of law under which they will be prosecuted arc given below : — 

Sent up for trial under sections 302, I. P. C., (9 accused in one case and 1 accused in 
another)— lO. 

Sent up for trial under sections 147 and 148, 1. P. C.— 208. 

Sent up for trial under sections 467-380, I. P. 0, — 8. 

Sent up for trial under sections 464, 1. P. C. — 9. 

Sent up for trial for minor offences, i.c., sections 29, 64 A and 68 of the Calcutta Police 
Act— 117. 

Looting. 

Throughout the period of the riots, looting of shops was freely resorted to by members 
of both communities. In many cases, the object was purely to cause damage to a member 
of the opposing community, but, in many other cases, the motive was p* under by the 
unruly element of the population, who took prompt advantage of the unsettled conditions 
in that quarter. The total number of shops looted amountt^d to 197, of which 106 belonged 
to Mahomcdans and the remaining 9 1 to Himlus. It has not yet been possible toar/ive 
at even an approximately accurate estimate of the total loss sustained and enquiries in this 
connection aie still being made. While many persons have omitted to give information 
to the Police regarding the looting of their shops, othcis have greatly exaggerated then- 
losses and, in the^e circumstances, it would be unsate and mis-leading to offer any esti- 
mate without further mvestigation. 

Goondas. 

An important feature of the riots was the vigorous participation therein by the 
**goonda'* element of the population, who speedily realised the opportunities for looting 
and violent crime which were offered by the conditions then prevailing and proceeded to 
take full advantage of these opportunities. 

Attack on Religions Institutions. 

The most remaikable feature of the nots was the number of leligious institutions 
attacked by membeis of the opposing communities, and this may be taken as symptomatic 
of the great animosity existing between the iolloweis of the rival religions. Attacks on 
Hindu temples have always been a leatuie ot Indian history, although their frequency 
has decreased very considerably since the British occupation, but they have never occuired 
in Calcuitfl, and it would be oifiBcult to find, wiihin lecent times, in the whole of India a 
parallel to the events that have taken place in Calcutta during this outbreak of communal 
frenzy, since, during the course of 8<*ven <<ay8, no less than three temples and three 
gurudviaras were attacked or desecrated and five otheis were threatened. 

Attacks on mosques, howevei, have not occuned since the beginning of the 18th 
century (cirea 1712 A. D)., when the Sikhs under the leadership of Banda, a ‘baiiagi ’ 
destroyed a number of ‘masjids,’ m revenge for the destruction by A uiangzeb ci Hindu 
temples. From that date until th»' piestnt time, ciesnuctive attacks on mosques have bun 
practically unknown, but m the present instance five mosques wt ie attacked and attempts 
were made to attack two otheis, while attacks weie made on thice “dai^ahs, one of which 
was entirely razed to the giound. These acts of vandalism have unquestn nably intensi- 
fied to an unprecedeiitid oegiee the bitterness and hatred existing between the two 
communitif 8, of which they are tlnmselves the 8}mptomt-, and it is impossible to say 
how long this acute antagonism will continue. 

A full list of the temples and mosques destroyed or desecrated is given below : — 

Temples. 

(1) Shiva Temple at eroBsing of Zakana Street and Mandir Street— Tvsice desecrated. 

(2) Radha Kissen Temple ill Watguiige Street. Once desecrated ; tvMcc threatened. 

(3) Kali Temple m CornwaliiB Street. — Once attacked ; thrice thieatcnid, 

( 4 ) Jain Temple in Belgachia Road. — Twice threatened. 

(6) Shiva Temple in Amherst Street — Thieatened, 

(6) Paresbsnath Temple in Badri Das Temple Street. — Threatened. 

(7) Shiva Temple in College Street.— Threatened. 

(8) Sitalamani Temple in Pitm Chaiid Boral Street. — Threatened. 

Qurodwaras. 

(1) Tara Singh Sangat in Meebuabazar Street. Desecrated 
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(2) Hari Narain Singh Sangat in Sycd Sally Lane.—Twice set on fire and three times 
attacked. 

(B) Gorndwara in Belgachia Hoad. — Desecrated. 

Mosques 

(1) Dinu ChamrawaFa’s Mosque in Harrison Road, — Desecrated. 

(2) Massanpatti Mosque m Upper Chitpoie Road. — Attacked. 

(B) Nimtoliah Mosque — Twict- destciaicd. 

(4) Ampobta Mosque at l^osta. — Attacked. 

(6) Medical College Mosque. — Attacked. 

(ti) Canning Street Mosque. — Attacked. 

(7) Armenian Street Mosque. — Attacked. 

Dargahs 

(1) Jumraa Pir Daigah in Clive Street. — Desecrated. 

(2) Sona Pir Daigah in Duiga Chaian Mitra Street. — Desecrated. 

(B) Majhar at crossing ot Baranashi Ghosh Street and Upper Chit pore Road. — 
Destioyed. 

Incendiarism. 

Anotliei I'cmaikable leature of the riots was the extiaoidmaiy degit-e to winch 
iiiceiuliansm was usoited to by the iioteis and, there is no doubt that, but t(tr the spieiulid 
cffoits ot the BMie Hngade, an enoimous conflagration causing mcaiculable losses in 
human life and propeity would have resulted. Incendiarism has bien employed by 
the conflicting parties in previous disturbances, but the extent to which this means of 
revenge was employed in the present instance is entiieiy unpi< ctdi nted. During the 
lour days ending the 6th April no less than 161 tins weie caused by the rioters 
and, although the lesources of the Fiie Brigade weie coiisideiabiy stiamcd by this 
unpaialleled call on their services and «<espite the difficult conditions undei which 
they were .frequently called upon to work, th« B^iie Biigade succetded 111 all cases m 
contining the fires to the premises of origin. The fiist file caused by iioters occurred 
on the Brd instant and, between 10 a.m. and I p.m. on this date, the Fire Brigade 
extinguished no less than 61 fires, whicli probably constitutes a world's recoid. The 
contiol of this extraordinary wave of incendiarism would have been impossible, however, 
but for the very commendable foresight of the Chief Officer, who, at the first sign of 
danger, arranged for the maintenance of the maximum pressure of water in all the water 
mains in the disturbed area and allotted additional machines and staff to the Fire Brigade 
which icceived most of the calls. 

The method chiefly employed by the incendiaries was to break open a window or 
a door and to throw into the premises a piece of cloth which had been saturated with 
kerobine oil and then ignited, but in many instances petrol was poured into the premises 
and set on fire. 

It lb intciestiiig to lecoid that although the ciowds frequently behaved in a threaten- 
ing niannei when lues, winch they had ignited, w'eit* bring extinguished,' tlicy did not 
interteie except on one occabioii wlicn the Fire Hrigaile weie extinguislung a tire in the 
Jumma Pir Daigah near the junciiou of Haiiisou RoaO and Olivt IStict^t. On this 
occasion, the Fue Biigaae were severely stoned, but fortunately only two niemberb of 
the staff weie wounded and their injuries were comparatively slight. In many cases, 
the Fire Brigade found, on arrival, that people m the premises had been cut ott by tlie 
flames, but in all cases they arrived in time to rescue these people from danger. In at 
least three of these cases, the inmates had been actully locked in by the incendiaiies. 
It 18 difficult to estimate how many lives they were thereby enabled to save, but the 
number must have been considerable. 

Valuable sei vices wo re also rendered by the Ambulance Department of the Fire 
Brigade throughout the riots, in conveying wounded persons to hospitals. All the 
members of the staff were mobilised for duty in connection with the riots and, although 
they were frequently in positions of considerable danger, they pei formed their duty 
with unremitting zeal and were responsible for the safe conveyance of about 400 wounded 
persons to hospital. 

The gi eat efficiency displayed by these two departments and their ability to prove 
equal to the demands of an unprecedented situation reflect the greatest possible ciedit 
on Captain B. A. Westbrook and afford eloquent testimony of his powcis of organization. 

A mateiial factor in the succtssful Dianipulatn u of the B'lie Biigade and the 
Ambulance Depai tment was the efficient woiking of the File Alaini System, which is 
maintained in coniunction with the Telephonic Company, Beveial thousand messages 
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were transmitted to the Fire Brigade Headquarters, but in no case was there any material 
delay, and, since any such delay might have resulted in a 8<Tiou8 conflagration m cases 
where fires broke out in congested areas, the thanks of the public are due to the telephone 
operators for their arduous and efficient work in this connection. 

Conduct of Sikhs. 

Another feature of the riots, which is worthy of comment, is the conduct of the Sikhs, 
who throughout the riots conducted themselves with most commendable restraint in spite 
of considerable and repeated provocation. 

The whole Sikh community in Calcutta are to be congratulated on the restraint 
which they exhibited in the face of such severe provocation, and great credit is due to 
the leaders for their powers of control and for the very commendable public-spiritedness 
displayed by them. 

On the 13th Apiil, the procession of the Sikhs was forbidden by the Commissioner 
of Police, in view of the danger of the situation at that time. The Sikhs were far from 
willing to acquiesce in what they considered to be a further concession to outrageous 
Mahomedan demands and there was some talk of defying the order, but ultimately saner 
counsels prevailed and the procession was postponed. 

Indian Press. 

Possibly the most disappointing featuie of the nots, in view of the desire of Gov'TH- 
nrient to promote the growth of selt-goveinment lu In- la, was the inesponsibiiily displayed 
by the Piess. So far, indeed fioni assisting the authorities in contiolling the situation, 
tlie whole of the vernacular press, in a greater <»r less degree, devoted their energies to 
inciting tlie f«>ll()weis ^ f their respective lehgions, and to fomenting the existing attitude 
of disobedience towards the authorities engaged in restoring law and oider. 8ome ot the 
newspapers were admittedly worse than others, but all took full advantage ot the 
absence of any legislation to control their productions and, on the 9th ofApiii, the 
Hon ble Member convened a conference of journalists, for the purpose of impressing 
on them their duties in regard to the riots. This Conference had a salutaiy effect but 
almost all the vernacular press continued their former propaganda, though in a subdued 
degree Their chief offences were the publication of false or one sided leports of incidents, 
which were calculated to incite their readers to retaliatory acts, unbridled criticism of 
the action taken to suppress the riots, which was calculated to promote general disaffec- 
tion towards the executive authorities, and the publication of inflammatory leaflets issued 
by the opposite community. It is impob‘'ibie to ovei -emphasise the danger of this form 
of propaganda, since the majority of the persons engaged in the rioting are almost wholly 
illiterate and derive their information from the newspapers which a few of their number 
are able to read aloud to them, and the natural result is that they are spoon-fed with 
highly sensational and extremely biassed reports which they are only too ready to believe. 

Leaflets. 

Towards the conclusion of the first phase of the riots both the contending factions 
began to indulge in a highly mischievous and dangerous form of propaganda by means 
of anonymous leaflets which advocated the commission of murder and other acts of 
violence, in retaliation for the excesses committed by the opposing party. These leailets 
have been very numerous and have taken a variety of forms such as notices, ‘ fat was ’ and 
communiques regarding incidents or defining the general situation. They have been 
published in almost all the languages employed m Calcutta, and even the less dangerous 
types, such as the pamphlets issued by the various Belief Committc e’s explaining the 
functions of these Committees, in connection with the note, have played an important 
part in exacerbating the existing tension between the two communities. 

Defence Parties. 

Immediately after the outbreak of#attacks on religious institutions on the 3rd April 
proposals were made to organise defence parties for the protection of Hindu temples! 
Some defence parties were actually formed, notably the “ Bray Club ” in the jurisdiction 
of the Bartola police-station, the South Calcutta Defence Force under the presidency 
of Mr. S. N. Haidar, and another band of Bengali youths, who, under the leader- 
ship of Pulin Das, Nanda Ghosh and Nera Ghosh, defended the Kali temple in Kalitola. 

Early in the riots, the Commissioner of Police was approached by Mr. J. M, Sen 
Gupta, Mayor of Calcutta, with a proposal that the latter should organise volunteer 
iicfence parties for the protection of mosques and temples and to assist in the work of 
restoring order. In discussing this proposal, the Commissioner explained to Mr. Sen 
Gupta the necessity, firstly, for recruiting these volunteers equally from both comma- 
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nitiea and, seconily, for th<rir onrolna^at as “spicial " u-H if t in o )nf;r.)l (»E 

the Police authorities. Mr. Sea Q-apta expressed coasidnrable doubn regirding his ability 
to provivlo the ne’iessary Mahou'j laa contingent and, in sub^eqaeat corre^pondenc* with 
the Corartii*8ioa-*r, made It c lmt nil It m no case could he sanctioa the sub irdma ion to 
<Jfficial control of any volunteiT recruited by him. In the special circumstances existing 
at present, the employment of such independent b»dies would bi fraught with many 
obvious and serious dangers and vtr Sen Gupta’s attitude made it impossible to pursue 
the matter any turther. AitMu^ts arc still b'uig midii by tin Polic*, in c -operati m 
with prominent Hindu au i Mahomedan gent.leracn, to organise mixed detouce parties of 
properly enrolled volunteers. Apart, however, from the difficulties of recruitra -at, it is 
impossible to say, without experience, how far such volunteer could be usefully employed 
in a communal disturbance. 

It has been allegetl that the refusal of the Commissioner of Police to recognise un- 
enrolled volunteers depiived the public of a C'^rta in measure of protection. This con- 
tention, however, entirely ignores the obvious dangers inherent in the employment of 
bodies of men liable to be swayed by communal feeling and cntirelv divorced fro n effective 
control. These dangeis so greatly outweigh the advantage of such protection as might 
have been afforded by these volunteers that the allegation carries its own refutation. 

Exodus of Members of the Public from Calcutta. 

Even in the early days of the riots, the panic in the disturbed area was so great that 
a number of people left their residence for other locahtii-s and, from th i .3rd instant until 
after the conclusion of the iiots, there was a daily exodus of people of all classes from the 
portion of Calcutta. Generally speaking, the Mar wans and the Hindus intended that 
their departure should be purely temporary aud proceeded to th^ir garden houses or to the 
houses of their friends outside the disturbed area, until such time as it should be p issible 
for them to icturn. Many Mahomedans, however, have left the city with the intention 
of remaining absent for some c msidetable time and have returned to their original homes. 
It 18 impossible to compute, even approximately, the number of persons wno have thus 
left their homes in Calcutta, cither temporarily or permanently, but it is safe to say that 
their numbers have run into many thousands. 

This report would be incomplete without some reference to the adverse criticism 
which has been freely levelled against the Police by all sections of tbe community. 
Criticism of this character is not lacking, even in normal times, and from the very nature 
of the riots, it was only to be expected that there would be an outburst of unbridled 
criticism, since the Police were required to hold the balance between two violently opposed 
factions, whose members were blinded to all reason by religious prejudice and were 
impatient of any sort of control. 

It must, neveitheloss, be admitted that, in the nature of things the great prepon- 
derance of Hindus in the force, whether officers or constables, does afford some ground for 
the apprehensions of the Mahomedans that, in a communal crisis of this nature, Police 
measures may be conducted in a partisan spirit. It woulii, however be grossly untrue 
to assert that this spirit has influenced, to any appreciable extent, the general conduct of 
the Police in the present riots. It would be too much to expect that ’individual membera 
of the force should not entertain sympathies for their co-religionists engaged in the 
struggle or that, in a force, numbering some 6,000 officers and men, these sympathies 
should not inSuence their actions in some isolated cases, but, generally speaking, it can be 
fairly maintained that the members of the force have subordinated their personal 
feelings to their sense of duty and have conducted themselves with most commendable 
impartiality in extremely trying circumstances. 

The general body of criticism has been so vague and general in character that it has 
been impossible to undertake any investigation into the great majority of the allegations 
levelled against the Police, either individually or collectively. Such of the allegations, 
however, as have been supported by evidence are being carefully examined by responsible 
officers, but, in almost all instances, these allegations aie found to be entirely baseless. 
The delay in examining these charges is due, firstly, to Iheir vagueness, and, secondly, 
to the fact that practically the whole Police force have been continuously and fully 
engaged in quelling the riots. 

Mention has already been made of the one ontstanding case, in which it has been 
found that constables were guilty of removing articles from shops which had been looted. 
These constables have been dismissed, in default of sufficient evidence to warrant criminal 
prosecution. 

11 
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As against this instance of a true allegation, the following may be quoted in illus- 
tration of the baseless charges which have been so freely levelled against the force, even by 
persons of public prominenqe and high position : — 

On the 4th April Mr, H. S. Suhiawardy, Deputy Mayor of Calcutta, personally com- 
plained to the Commissioner that the Police and the Military had that day looted a shop 
No. 37, Eengrapati, Burra Bazar. The Assistant Commissioner of the Detective 
Department (Mr. Hartley) and Inspectors Robertson, Malms, and P. N. Mukherjee, all of 
the Detective Depaitment, were immediately deputed to accompany Mr, Suhrawaidy to 
the scene ot the alleged occurrence. A full enquiry was held without delay and it was 
found that the charge was entiiely baselebs. The shop in question was intac and a large 
number of the local residents testified that no looting whatevei had taken placet in that 
particular locality that day. The, Assistant Commissioner louiuf, howtver, that two cioth- 
ahops, at No. 47, Kengrapatti, had been looted on the pievious tiay, hut an eye-witness 
of the occurrence, who was pioduced by Mr. Suhrawaidy, declaicd that no Police or 
Military weie in the locality when the looting took place. 


The Second Phase of the Riot, 22ndApril — 9th May. 

Shortly before 1 p. m. on the 22ml April, noting again broke out thioughout the 
<iistui bed aiea. The immediate occasion was a brawl between some Hindus and Muham- 
madans near the junction of Mcchua Bazar Street, Cotton Stuet and Upper Chitpur 
Road. Consideiable upioar and excitement loliowed on the heels of this incident and 
all impoitant shops in Chitpur Road and Cotton Street were immediately closed. The 
Deputy Commissioner, Noith Distiict, the local police and a force consisting of 1 Inspector, 
6 Sergeants 10 sepoys of the Aimtd Police and 10 constables were quickly on the scene 
and the noting was immediately put down. Tv\o of the drunken Muhammadans who 
participated m the brawl were auc sted and the cjowds were dispersed. 

The atmosphere in the distuibed area continued to be veiy uncertain even after the 
conclusion of the first phase of the riots and a foice had accoidmgJy been kept peiraa- 
ncntly posted on all important crossings to patrol that area both day and night. When 
the second phase of the nets broke out on the 22nd April, therefore, the district police 
under the command of Mr. H. C. Hunt, Deputy Commissioner, NoUh Distnct, who was 
immediate y on the scene, wcic enabled to cope with the initial outbieak. Keintorci ments 
were, however, immediately lushcd out from Lall Bazar, on receipt of a telephonic 
message fiom one of the armed piquets. Stiong piquets were posted at all impoitant 
junctions and a reseive force was stationed at Buna Bazar lhana. When the noting 
began to spread beyond the scene of the original disluibance, further measures weie 
adopted aud by 2 p.m. all available leseives had been mobilised and every possible 
piecHUtion taken. In addition to the piquets stationed on all important ciossmgs, fifty 
men from the Noith Division, Poit Police, had been drafted into Harrison Boad : motor 
lorries had been hired, and motor patiols put into opeiation, and the whole of the Tialfic 

Police, Armed I dice and Mounted Police had been lecalled from their noimal duties and 
made to stand by at Lall Bazar. 

In view, however, of the number of by-lancs and gullcys with which that part of 
Calcutta is honeycombed this force was unable to picvtnt the commission of isolated 
assaults which then began to occur. Other contingents ot foice were added latci tiom 
Dacca and other places. 

Moieovei, the large number of individual assaults, which paiticulaily characterised 
the second phase of the riots, icquncd the establishment of an even closer netw oik of 
patrols than previously and it was essential that as many as possible of these should be 
In charge of persons capable ot exercising initiative. The decision lo retain their 
cervices for a period of three months has been arrived at in consideration, fiistly, of their 
moral eflPect and secondly, of the giave possibility of further outbieaks ot noting within 
this period, and particularly on the occasions of the “ Bakr-Id ” and “ Muharram.” 

Communities Participating in the Riots 

As in the case of the first phase the rioting was confined almost entirely to the 
Muhammadans and up-country Hindus. The Bengali Hindus participated to a greater 
degree than in the first phase, but generally speaking, they remained on the defensive 
The Sikh community remained completely aloof from the stiuggieand in only one isolated 
incident did a member of this community participate. 
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Casualties among the Public 

No less than 66 persons were killed, or died as a result of injuries received, during 
the second phase of the riots and 391 persons were so seriously wounded as to warrant 
their admission into hospitals. The dead persons included 30 Hindus, 31 Muhammadans 
and 6 persons of doubtful nationality, while the persons admitted into hospital consisted 
of 172 Hindus, 213 Muhammadans and 6 persons whose nationality is not known. 

It 18 unlikely that these tigures lepiescnt the total casualties resulting from the 
rioting which occurred between the 22nd April and 3rd May. 

Police Casualties 

The casualties amongst the Calcutta Police force were comparatively slight and 
consisted of one death and four serious injuries. A number of other officers received 
minor injuries, but they were not admitted into hospitals and their cases have not been 
included. 

Arrests 

The total number of persons arrested duiing the second phase of the riots was 667, 
ot whom 398 were Muhammadans and 169 Hindus. A large number ot these had to be 
discharged for lack ot evidence, but 360 persons, including 272 Muhammadans and 
88 Hindus, were sent up for tiial. 

Individual Assaults 

The chief characteristic of the second phase of the riots was the very laige number 
of attacks on individuals by small roving bauds ot the opposite faction. These assaults 

were, almost without exception, committed in appaiently descitcd streets, out of 

bight of the police, and trequently just utter a police patioi had passed and, in 

view ot this tact and ot the difficulties attaching to the contiol ot the foim of crime 

which have been indicated in the report on the first phase of the iiots, many ot the 
assailants succeeded in escaping the legal liabilities ot their action. Such methods as 
weie possible, however, weie adopted. Gooudas ’’ and other persons kno AU to be 
addicted to this form of crime were rounded up and piosecuted whenever evidence 
subsequently proved available, and the localities in which the assaults were committed 
were 1 aided immediately afterwards for suspicious persons and for illegal weapons. As 
is apparent from the narrative, these measures ultimately achieved their desired effect 
and the numbers of assaults decreased m proportion to the increase in the number 
of arrests. 

Looting 

Instances of looting, however, were considerably less frequent than in the first phase 
of the riots, and throughout the whole period of the second phase, only 21 cases of 
looting occurred In some of these cases, the pi emises were desei ted at the time when 
thi-y were looted and the extent of the damage caused, theiefore, is difficult to compute ; 
whereas in other cans, the value of the piopertj' looted was almost certainly exaggerated. 
The difficulty of obtaining even an approximately accurate estimate of the total damage 
still remains, theretoie. But it is improbable that the figure was less than Ks. 10,000. 

“ Goondas ” 

As in thr first phase, the “ goonda ” element of the population participated freely m 
the noting, and the lact that all the available police were fully occupieil m the suppitsbion 
of open noting and other acts of violence made it difficult to deal with them effectively, 
SSuch ol the “goondas” as came actively to notice during the riots were, of couibe, 
arrested and where evidence was sufficient, were placed on trial but the leaders and the 
main body of the “ goondas ’ still remained. 

Despite great difficulties, however, forty-eight bad characters including several of 
the most notorious “goonda” leaders in Calcutta, were arrested, of whom twenty- five 
were proceeded against under the Goondas Act or were prosecuted under the ordinary law 
while foity-threc others were elected to leave Calcutta, 

Attacks on Beligious Institutions 

It is grattiying to recoid that the series of attacks on religious institutions, which 
formed the most lemarkable featuie of the first phase of the riots, was not reptated duiing 
the second period. 

Incendiarism 

Intanccs of incendiarism weie also strickingly less frequent than in the first phase 
of the riots, and the total oumbei of fires during the second period which can be definitely 
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attributed to the rioters was fifteen only. In no oase did the fires assume serious 
proportions and they were qujokly ei^tinguishcd by the Fire Brigade. The Ambulance 
Department also had considerably lees to do than in the first phase and the total number 
of calls made on them was 172. 

Allegations Against Police. 

Four separate complaints were lodged in court on the 17th May by Muhammadan 
residents of Vlechua Bazar, accusing Inspector tt. D. Khosla of Sukea Street police-station 
of the commission of murder, tresspass and assault on the morning of the 27th April, 
shortly after the murder of Head Constable Bharat Boy. Three of these complaints were 
lodged before Mr. A. Z, Khan, Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate, who after a 
preliminary enquiry summoned the Inspector for trial, and all three cases are still 
pending. The fourth complaint, which accused the Inspector of muider and trespass, was 
lodged before the Chief Presidency Magistrate, who after examining the complainant's 
witnesses, dismis-ed the chaige as being palpably false and a deliberate attempt to impli- 
cate the Inspector. 

Charges under sections 448 and 824, Indian Penal Code, were also preferred against 
Sub-Inspector M. S. A. Ahmed, of Burra Bazar police* station by a Marwari “ benia,” and 
this case is at present being tried by the Chief Presidency Magistiate. 

Scavenging by Bengali Boys. 

One of the worst features of the second phase of the riots was the almost entire 
suspension, for a number of days, of the conservancy arrangements in the disturbed area, 
in consequence of the fear of the Hindu sweepers and scavengers that they would be 
attacked by Mahomedans during the performance of their duties The interruption of 
these arrangements threatened a serious general epidemic and remedial measures speedily 
became imperative. As soon as they asked for them, the Corporation authorities were 
furnished with police guards to protect such of their scavenging staff as could be per- 
suaded to go out and the menace was successfully averted. In certain instances, Bengali 
youths displayed commendable public spirit by voluntarily assisting in removing refuse. 



The Bengal Pact Controversy. 

, The Krishnagore Conference held almost on the morrow of the Calcutta, 
riots came to an abrupt end as the consequence of Mr. Sasmars resignation 
of the presidentship and Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, President of the Bengal Pro-^ 
vincial Congress Committee, declaring the Conference dissolved. This^ 
however, did not prevent a section of the delegates opposed to the conti- 
nuance of the Hindu Muslim Pact, concluded by the late Mr. C. R. Das, from 
immediately holding a meeting under Mr. J. Chaudhury^s chairmanship and 
annulling the Pact. (See p. 417). 

Loyal to his late chief, Mr. Sen Gupta was against such an annulment. 
He issued a circular to the members of the B. P. C. C., calling an emergent 
meeting on the 1 3th June and stating that some among the Executive Council 
Members of the B. P. C, C. were actively working against the Pact and for 
that reason he urged the Committee to elect another Executive Council 
which would co operate with him. This circular, however, evoked columna 
of replies from the members, particularly of the Opposition, one of whom 
interpreted Mr. Sen Gupta’s anxiety to retain the Pact as merely a device 
to snatch a few Muslim votes for the Swarajya Party at the coming elections 
which would not be available if the Pact were rescinded. Mr. Sen Gupta’s 
opponents maintained that the suspension of the Pact pending the settlement 
of the Hindu-Muslim question on an All-India basis, will go a long way to 
reassure the Hindu feeling. Mr. Upendranath Banerji, one of the antP 
Pactists, in an open letter to Mr. Sen Gupta, took strong exception to the 
latter’s charge of disloyalty levelled at “the very men who pub the triple 
crown on your head and helped bo make you what you are” (meaning the 
Mayoralty, Leadership of the Bengal Swaraiists and Presidentship of 
B. P. C. C). 


The B. P. C. C. Meeting. 

The general meeting of the B. P. C. C. was held at the Indian 
Association Hall, Calcutta on Sunday the 13th instant. It was a record 
gathering, for out of 319 members about 250 members including 30 Maho- 
medans attended the meeting. Such an attendance did not take place in 
the course of last four years. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA, the President of the B. P. C. C., arrived punc- 
tually and he was supported by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the President of the 
Indian National Congress who sat on the left .and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
sat on the right. 

The President in opening the proceedings referred to the circular he 
hiid issued to the members of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 
He said he had done it after much thought. Recent events had conclusively 
proved to him as well as to many of his colleagues that if the work of the 
Congress in Bengal, particularly the forthcoming election, were to be carried 
to a successful issue then they must set their house in order. It was idle to 
deny that people who had no faith in the present programme of the Congress 
were working while remaining inside the Congress organisation, against its 
policy as laid down in the Cawnpore Congress. The Bengal Hindu-Muslim 

ll(^) 
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Paoti which formed an integral part of the Congress Programme of the 
province and on which the success of the coming election greatly depended, 
was jeopardised by a section of the Provincial Congress Committee. In 
view of all these he appealed to the members to address themselves seriously 
to the agenda before them and to carry on the proceedings with dignity, 
•decorum and tolerance. 

The Secretary then read a telegram he had received from Pandit Moti 
Lai Nehru who was unable to come on account of his bad health. 

The Secretary having read that telegram, the President then ruled 
that the resolution of Mr. Lalit Mohan Das regarding the meeting held at 
Krishnagar under Mr. J. Chowdhury as President should come first. 

Syed Majid Bux objected to this but he was over-ruled. Mr. Lalit 
Mohan DAS then moved the following resolution : — 


The Krishnagar Conference. 

“ Be it reeolvcd that considering the present critical political situation in the country 
and the urgent need of united and whole-hearted action on the part of Congress members, 
this meeting of the B, P.C.C. do not think it desirable to discuss the question whether 
the meeting held under the presidency of Mr. J. Chowdhury at Krishnagar at the Bengal 
Provincial Conference Hall on May 23 was a meeting of the Bengal Provincial 
Conference, 

Mr. Upendra Nath Banerjee supported the resolution. Mr. Nagendra 
Nath Sen of Khulna also supporting. The motion was declared carried by 
«how of hands. 

When the next resolution was about to be taken up certain members 
requested the President to put the previous resolution to vote again, their 
complaint being that they were misled in the first instance. They further 
stated that they demanded a poll which ought to have been given. 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose objected to the procedure. 

The President however in deference to the wishes of these members, 
put the motion to vote again and declared it carried when Mr. Nurul Huq 
Dhaudhuri demanded a poll. 

The poll was granted with the result that 128 voted for the motion and 
1 1 8 against. 

At this stage, on enquiry from the Secretary, the President stated that 
there were only 230 members' signature on the attendance register but the 
counting showed 246. So he would take votes again and every member 
should record his vote by rising in his place when his naiiie is called by the 
Secretary of the B. P. C. C. 

Then, after the Secretary had begun to call the names from the attend- 
ance register, some members wanted to deposit their membership fees. But 
the President ruled that subscriptions must not be taken as polling bad 
already begun. He also directed that subscription could be given before the 
Dext polling. Mr. Amarendra Nath Chatterjee asked the President to stop 
polling for a few minutes and to allow payment of subscription but the Presi- 
dent could not accede to this request as votes were already being recorded. 

While names were being called by the Secretary and votes were being 
recorded a gentleman who recorded his vote for Mr. L. Das’s motion in the 
Dame of an absent member was detected and was compelled to leave the 
meeting. 
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After votes on all the members present were recorded the motion was 
declared lost, 103 voting for and 136 against it. 

Then Dr. Mohini Mohan DAS moved : — 

“ That in the opinion ot the B. P. C. C. the meeting presided over by Mr. J. Chowdhury 
on Sunday, the 23rd May, at Krishnagar, was not a meeting of the Hengal Piovmcial 
Conference, and that there should not be any further session of the Bengal Provincial 
Conference this year.” 

Mr. K. S. Koy seconding asserted that Mr. Chowdhury was not a dele- 
gate and therefore the meeting presided over by him was not a meeting of 
the Bengal Provincial Conference. 

The name of Mr. Chaudhuri did not appear in the list of delegates 
submitted by the Reception Committee. 

Mr. Satcowripati Roy, as Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, vouched for the same and said that he did not issue any dele- 
gation certificate in the name of Mr. Chaudhuri. 

Mr. Bhagwati Shome referring to rule 10 of the Bengal Provincial 
Conference contended that Mr. Chowdhury was an ex-officio delegate by 
virtue of his being elected president by the delegates. Therefore no 
question about his election could be raised now. 

Mr. Nurul Huq Chaudhuri Mr. J. Chowdhury was not a delegate 
and how could he find his way into the meeting of the delegates ? 

Mr, Mrinal Kariti BOSE said that if Mr. Chowdhury was not a delegate 
how was it that he was allowed to take part in the proceedings of the 
delegates at which Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta presided ] The fact that no 
objection was raised then showed that he was a delegate and the question 
had been raised now simply because the pact had been rescinded by the 
conference presided over by Mr. Chowdhury. There was also no substance 
in the contention that Mr. Chowdhury^s name did not appear on the list 
of delegates elected by the Reception Committee. Citing the Rules Mr. 
Bose said that while the Congress Committees had to apply lists of delegates 
to tho B.P.C.C. Secretary, the Reception Committee was not so required. 
The Rules also stated that delegates alone could take part in tho proceedings. 
Mr. Chowdhury was allowed to speak at the meeting of the delegates 
several times and raised many legal and constitutional questions. Why 
no objection was taken to his taking part in the proceedings either by the 
Secretary of the B.P.C.C. or anybody else? He maintained that the election 
of Mr. Chowdhury as president was perfectly legal and the way Mr. J. M. 
Sen Gupta had interpreted rules only misled the public. 

Mr. Jogesh Chandra DAS GUPTA said that the issue to be determined 
were three, namely, (1) If the president abruptly left the meeting what 
would happen, (2) whether Mr. Chowdhury was rightly elected president 
and ( 3 ) whether the proceedings were valid. Mr. Das Gupta submitted that 
even if the election of Mr. Chowdhury as president was not valid, it did 
not vitiate the proceedings and in this instance he quoted the proceedings 
of the Bengal Council where election of members had been declared 
void but this did not nullify the whole proceedings. 

Mr. S. N. Biswas emphasised that under the rules no one who was not a 
delegate could take part in the proceedings. 

The closure was then moved and adopted, and the resolution was carried 
by a majority. 
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The H i n d u - M u 8 1 i m Pact. 

Mr. S. N. BISWAS next moved^ — 

“That in the opinion of the B P.C.C. it should not now consider the question of 
rescission, ve vision or modification of the Hindu-Mosiera Pact of Bengal having regard 
to the present state of feeling in the country.** 

He said that as by rescinding the pact they would be wounding 
the feelings of the Mahomedans and by reaflSrming it they stood in danger 
of incurring the opprobrium of the Hindus, it was better that they as 
members of the Congress should, whatever their personal feelings be, adopt 
an attitude of neutrality. As regards any question of revising the Pact 
it should be considered on an All-India basis and should be left to the 
Indian National Congress for consideration. 

Mr. Anandamohan Chowdhury of Jessore seconded. 

Amendments Moved. 

Mr. Lalit Mohan DAS moved by way of amendment that, whereas 
according to the first clause of the preamble of the Bengal Pact its provisions 
are to take effect when the foundation of self-government is secured, and 
whereas there is a tension of feeling between the Hindus and Mahomedans 
at the present moment which prevents calm and dispassionate consideration, 
this meeting do not think it desirable to reconsider the question of the 
Pact at present. 

The amendment fell through for want of a seconder. 

Mr. S. K. Roy CHOWDHURY moved another amendment that all dis- 
cussions regarding the Hindu- Moslem Pact be postponed till the next session 
of the Indian National Congress. 

Mr. Upendra Nath BANERJI opposing the resolution said that they 
had been asked not to raise the question of the Pact, but they had not been 
told the why and wherefore. From his conversation with several members 
he came to know that although they held that they did not believe in this 
Pact they would support it all the same. Why this duplicity, why this 
attempt to avoid the discussion of the Pact 1 If they held that the Pact 
had no utility whatsoever, why this hesitation not to declare it so ? On the 
other hand if they desired to stick to the Pact let them re-affirm it and go 
out and ask the Hindus to stop music before mosques. 

Proceeding Mr. Banerji said there was no denying the fact that the 
relation between the two communities was most strained at present 
Believers as they were in Hindu-Moslem unity it was now time for them 
to consider how best to bring about that unity without whicfi the establish- 
ment of Swaraj would remain a dream. He, therefore, proposed that the 
matter should be left to the All-India Congress Committee to consider on 
an All-India basis. It would serve no useful purpose to avoid the question 
and it would not advance the country’s cause by a jot or a tittle. They 
should sit together and find out a solution of the difficulty. For the sake 
of Hindu-Moslem unity and in the name of the country he requested the 
mover to withdraw the resolution. 

Another amendment by Mr. S. C. BOSE was ruled out of order 
a'fi being in direct opposition to the original motion. Mr, Bose’s amendment 
wa^ to the effect that the Bengal Pact being a dead letter as evidenced 
by the recent Hindu-Moslem disturbances in Calcutta and in different parts 
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of this presidency it w&b unnecessary in the opinion of the B.P.C.C. to 
consider the question of rescission, revision or modification of the Pact. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that to say that the Pact was a dead letter 
was really a consideration of the Pact which was against the spirit of the 
original motion and ruled the amendment out of order. 

Mr. Gour M. ROY moved for the addition of the sentences after the 
original resolution that “ and it recommends that the question be considered 
at the next session of the Indian National Congress at Gauhati.’^ He said 
this had been the opinion of Pandit xMotilal Nehru and they should carry 
it into effect. 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti BOSE spoke from his experience as a journalist that 
Hindu Bengal and even many among thoughtful Mahomedans were opposed 
to the Pact. The Pact allowed music to stop before mosques at all times. 
And every day they get letters by shoals from correspondents in the 
mofussil — many of them members of the B.P.C.C. itself — to disprove the 
contention of Mr. Ghaznavi that music is always stopped before mosques. 
“ If you vote for this motion, i.e., if you would retain the Pact please 
don’t write such letters to newspapers.” “ Be consistent and sincere in 
your vote and act”— said Mr. Bose. This Pact, Mr. Bose continued, 
was at the root of present dissensions and strife. Even Dr. Kitchlew had 
admitted it. It had been found that the more they were trying to get 
the Mahomedans to their side by pacts and compromises, the greater was 
the estrangement between the two communities. Even Maulana Mahomed 
Ali said so at the Cocanada session of the Congress. When Desh" 
bandhu made the Pact he believed that by it Hindu-Moslem unity 
would be assured. Had he lived to-day he would have admitted his error 
and abandoned the Pact and explored for a more stable foundation of unity. 
Therefore they must remove the pact and broad base Swaraj on a surer 
foundation, that of nationalism. 

Sj. Amarendra Nath CHATTERJEE quoted the testimony of Pandit 
Motilal and said that if Swaraj was to depend on pacts and compromises, they 
must wash their hands clean out of it. He asked the members not to practice 
self-deception. What was the good of saying, he asked, that as Congress 
members they were neither Hindus nor Mahomedans 1 The fact remained 
that in this way they were establishing communalism instead of nationalism. 
They must look to the interest of the country and not to the interest of a 
section. They should try to convert Musalmans by love and truth and not 
by bribes such as by giving them services. Could not Musalmans think of 
Swaraj like Hindus 1 Could not they be actuated by the same patriotism f 
Let not Musalmans forget their honour. They wanted unity of two commu- 
nities and not shilly-shally Pacts. To achieve this let them go to villages 
and serve Mahomedans as well as untouchables with a view to raise them. 
A new situation would have arisen if the Musalmans condemned desecration 
of temples. Election was coming. What had they got to say to the Hindus ? 
Time had come to decide the issue and let the matter be referred to the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

Motion Carried. 

After Mr. Ohatterjee’s speech closure was moved and adopted. The two 
amendments were moved and lost and that of Mr. Biswas carried. A 
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|)oll was demaoddd with the result that the original motion was carried by 
153 to 88 votes. 

The president then intimated that by the passage of the former resolution 
«11 other resolutions on the Pact automatically dropped. 

Dissolution of the Executive. 

Mr. Kiran Sankar ROY moved that the present executive of the 
B.P.C.C. be dissolved. 

Mr. Jogesh Ch. Das Gupta on a point of order enquired whether under 
the rules such a resolution was in order. The President ruled that it was 
in order. 

Mr. Roy said that he did not mean this resolution as a reflection or vote 
of censure on their executive. There were certain members he said who 
were against the Gawnpore programme and therefore the executive should 
be reconstituted. He emphasised that this was not a move against the ex- 
revolutionaries. 

Mrs. Urmilla Devi seconded the motion. 

Mr. Suresh Chandra DAS opposing said that this resolution was based 
on the circular of Mr. Sen Gupta. He submitted individual members had 
every right to give expression to their views. He thought, the resolution 
was the outcome of the motion submitted at the Conference on the Bengal 
Pact. It was a zulum practised on them because they were anti-pactists. 
But it should be noted that the pact was a local affair. In these circums- 
tances he challenged Mr. Sen Gupta to prove their “ flagrant breach of 
loyalty to the Congress, when they were prepared to give their support to 
the Cawnpore Congress programme. They were oven prepared to give 
Mr. Sen Gupta every opportunity to run the election, but now they must be 
got rid of. He further stated that the Congress workers had practically 
become canvassers, for they had no other programme except Council election. 
He asked the other side to prove their allegations, be they private or public, 
and not t(; have recourse to vague charges. 

Mr. Wahed HUSSAIN said that the purpose behind the resolution was 
to get whole-hearted support to the present programme of the Congress and 
not to drive out inconvenient workers. Incidentally he said that the Hindu- 
Muslim Pact was not insisted upon by the Mahomedans, and speaking for 
himself he joined the Congress not in a spirit of bargain and he would remain 
in it so long he lived, pact or no pact. 

Mr. Atul SEN regretted that insinuation had been made that the 
members of the B. P. C. C. Executive had been disloyal to the president. He 
challenged anyone to cite a sirjgle instance where they had violated a single 
mandate of the Congress. He asserted that the Executive had followed the 
Congress mandate in toto. If some of them wanted to rescind the pact it was 
because they desired to give vent to the natural feelings of the people after 
the Calcutta riots and because they felt that the Swara.i party if they swore 
by the pact would stand in danger of losing 50 Hindu seats in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. 

Mr. Purushottam ROY warned the house against dissolving the Execu- 
tive Council. It would be an evil day for Bengal if the present workers were 
removed from the Congress Executive, 
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Mr. Mrinal Kanti BOSE thought that a dangerous precedent would bo 
created if the present Executive was dissolved for the supposed remissuesa 
of a few. He did not know if the majority of the members of the Executive 
Councils were opposed to the President. If that was so> it was the duty of 
the President te resign and leave it to the B.P.C.C. to consider whether 
it would have the President or the Executive Council. If, however, only a 
•minority of the members of the Executive Council did not share the views 
of the President on certain matters, there was absolutely no difficulty to carry 
on the President's policy and programme. “ It was an unheard of thing,” 
said Mr. Bose, to dissolve the whole Executive for the alleged disloyalty of a 
few.” Even these few, Mr. Bose said, was not at all disloyal to the Congress 
programme but they were opposed on the Pact which the Congress had 
rejected and in this attitude they reflected the views of the country more 
correctly than the President and his supporters. 

Mr. Kiran Sankar KOY replying said that the reason why they could 
not postpone the reconstitution of the Committee was that the general 
election was near at hand. In his opinion the work before them during the 
next four months was to canvass votes for the Council. However trifling the 
matter might appear to be to others it was in his opinion the only work 
before them at least till November next. In the Executive Committee there 
were men who held other views and that was why a dissolution was essential. 

Referring to the Karmi-sangha Mr. Roy said that although it was a. 
new body its decisions had become almost mandatory. Therefore if they 
wanted to continue the Council programme of the Congress the present 
Executive should be dissolved, 

Mr, J. M. Sen GUPTA, the President, addressing the meeting said that 
his grievance against the present Council was that certain of its members had 
recently formed themselves into an association styled “Karmi-sangha” who 
had been trying to force their decision on the B.P.C.C. that some of the prin- 
cipal workers had no faith in the Congress-Council programme. They had 
been talking about that the Swarajist programme was no programme in that it 
did not countenance the acceptance of office. He charged the workers with 
having allied themselves with the Independent and Nationalist parties. In 
face of all these it had, he said, become impossible for him to work with the 
present executive. All that he wanted was that he should be allowed to work 
unhampered and in that view he proposed a dissolution of the whole council. 
He wanted to make clear that he had nothing to say against ex-revolutiona- 
ries. Any one believing in the Council programme of the Congress in toto, 
whether he was an ex-revolutionary or not, was welcome to the new Council* 
With the present members of the Council, some of them having definite 
anti-Pact view, it was impossible for him to continue the Congress work any 
longer. It was not a threat, emphasised Mr. Sen Gupta, but was rather an 
expression of conviction in him that the Pact was the very foundation upon 
which the Congress Work in Bengal, and for the matter of that, of the- 
whole of India depended. 

The resolution was carried by a majority. As the result of the 
voting was announced a very large number of delegates including the 
members of the Karmi-sangha left the house in a body. The new Council 
was then reconstituted. Thirty members were elected, one from each dist^ict^ 
and Mr. Sen Gupta, the President, was empowered to nominate the remain- 
ing thirty. 
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Mrs. Urmila Devi then brought a motion expressing confidence of the 
B.P.C.C. in Mr. Sasmal. The motion was withdrawn on an appeal made 
by Mrs. Naidu. The Conference was then adjourned till the next day. 

The Adiourned Meeting. 

The adjourned meeting of the B. P. C. C. took place on the next day, 
the Hth March at the committee's office. The following resolutions were 
passed without any dissension : — 

1. That this Provincial Congress Committee recommends to the A. I. C. C. to rake 
measures to convene a special besoion of the Congress to considei the present Hindu- 
Moslem diflerenct'S and to devise measures to compose it. 

2. This meeting of the B. F. C. C., deplores the desecration of Tt^mples and Mosques 
and urges upon the Leaders of both the communities to take steps to pievent the com- 
mission of such outrages on places of worship in future. 

3. This meeting of the B. P. C. C. lequests its Hindu and Moslem mcmbeis to 
publish a joint manitesio with sepaiate declaiations over then signatures deprecating 
the desecration of the places of worsnip and other acts of vioknce m diffeient paits (.f 
Bengal. 

4. This Committee deploies the communal feeling that has arisen between the 
Hindus and Mahoraedans in Bengal and 18 of opinion that unless good feeling is restoied 
between these two Communities and unless they work together for Swaiaj it is impossible 
to attain it. 

For the reasons stated above it is resolved that several batches, each consisting of 
Hindu and Mahomedan members of the B. P. C. C should go out at once to the ditfeient 
parts of Bengal to preach amongst the people the necesssity of the unity between Hindus 
and Mahomedans for the purpose of attaining fieedom. 

Following members with otheis to be selected by the Secretary will form such party. 

1. President of the B. P. < C. 

2. Secretary of the B. t*. C. C. 

3. S]. Lalit Mohan Das. 

4. S], B, N Sasmal. 

5. Moulana A. K. Azad. 

6 Moulvi Syed Jalaluddin Hashemy. 

7. Mouivi AsbrafU'idin Ahmed Chowdhury. 

8. Moulvi Haji Abdul Rashid Khan. 

9. Dr. Mohuii Mohan Das. 

10. Sj. Araarendia Nath Gho^■h. 

11. S3. Suiendia Nath Biswas. 

12. S3. Basauta Kumar Mazumdar. 

13. Sm. Hema Prava Mazumdar. 

6. Having legard to ci iiain misleading an<l incomplete icpoits m refeience to a 
lesolulion of c »nfidence in Mr. Sasmal appearing in to-day’s newspapeis, it is resolved 
that a statement be issued by the Secretary that the resolution of confidence in Mr. Sasmal 
moved by Sm. Uimila Debi was withdrawn on Mrs. Naidu’s and the Piesulent’s 
appeal after the whole house without a single exception iiad agieeii that they had com- 
plete confidence in him as a lecognised Leader and as a self-sacnficing worker and that 
such a resolution was unneccssaiy. 

Ail other resolutions were withdrawn. 


The Congress Karmi Sangha’s Manifesto. 

Some of the Congress Workers in Bengal who were excluded from the 
Executive Council of the B. P. C. C. meeting published a manifesto stating 
their grievances as well as their aims and objecte. The manifesto waa 
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issued on behalf of the Congress Karmi Sangha over the signatures of 
Messrs. Amarendra Nath Chatterjea, Upendra Nath Banneijea, Suresh 
Chandra Majumder and Suresh Chandra Das. The following is the text 
of the statement 

' Systematic attempts have of late been made by certain Congress leaders to villify 
the (Congress Karmi Sangha and to mislead the public as to the aims and objects of that 
Institution. We feel, therefore, that we owe it to the public to make an authoritative 
statement regarding our activities. 

It is well-known how the Congress was sharply divided into two more or less hostile 
camps for about thiee years after the Gaya Congress. After the Cawnpore CongrehS in 
December 1926, when the Congress practically adopted the Swarajist piogramtne, it was 
felt that time had come when an attempt should be made to re-unite all Congress 
Workers with a view to further the constructive progiamme which had tor some 
yrears past been neglected owing to the pre-occupations of the leaders with the Legisla- 
tive Councils. The following extracts from the preamble to the rules and regulations 
of the Sangha will explain the object with which it was staited : — 

“ Whereas a f* eling of disappointment and confusion is growing 10 the counriy for 
lack of activity in cairying out the constructive piogramme, and whereas it is abso.utciy 
necessaiy for the Congress workers to reunite themselves in a solid and disciplined gioup 
to consolidate their energy and influence and biiug about a common understanding tor a 
hearty co-operation among themselves, and whereas the session of the Indian National 
Congress held at Cawnpore had offered an oppoi tunity for the unification of all parties 
within the Congress, it is hereby resolved that Congress workeis in Bengal be formed into 
a Sangha under the name and style of Congress Karmi Sangha.” 

Alter Deshbandhu’B death it became incieasingly eminent that the Congress leaders 
ha<l veiy little faith in village re-organisation, foiraationof peasant and labour unions, or 
dthei Items of the constructive programme. All that really interested them was wordy 
warfare inside the legislature and inspite of the occasional mention of civil disobe- 
dience m their speeches and writings, the fact could no longer be concealed that what they 
leally cared for was a histrionic display of their dilectic skill inside the legislature. They 
would neither find money for reviving the moribund Congress organisation in the villages 
nor would they undertake the organisation of agricultural and industrial labour. All the 
work that they really wanted the Congress workers to do was to serve as their canvassing 
agents at the time of the elections. Naturally there was dissatisfaction at this state of 
things ; and it is this attitude which has been referred to as disloyalty to the Congress 
oligarchy and its president. 

Tins unfortunate discussion has been further accentuated by the intiigut's of a group 
of self-seekers who had been seeking for opportunity to discr-Miit the* Karmi Sangha and 
the honest difference of opinion over the question of the Bengal Hiudu-Mushm Pact is 
now being interpreted by them as disloyalty to the Congress ideal I We do not propose 
to enquire too closely into the methods which they employed to obtain their victory at 
the last B. P. C. C. meeting ; nor do we care to refuse the toui slanders in which they freely 
indulged. We will only mention here that inspite of gi eat pro vocal ions fiora this body 
•of men who have now gathered round the President, we have done our best to supp )it the 
President in all his legitimate activities and that it is a malicious pervt'rsion ot truth to 
say that our activities were in any way directed against Congress ideals. As a protest 
against the piesent methods of the B. P. C. C., we have decided not to seek re-election to 
the Executive Council of the B, P. C. C., and to make our position clear we wish to 
announce to the public, 

(1) That our cieed is the Congress creed of winning Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate 
means. 

(2) That 80 far as woik inside the legislature is concerned the Karmi Sangha as a 
body abides by the programme ot the Cawnpore Congress including non-acceptance of 
office in the gift of Government till the Congress itself decided otherwise ; and that we 
have got no connection with the Moderates, Independents or Nationalists so far as their 
political programme is concerned. 

(3) That we do not countenance communalism in any shape or form and we are 
therefore against communal electorate, communal representation or recruitment to public 
flervicee on communal basis. 

(4) That we believe that both the Lucknow and Bengal Pacts have failed to bring 
about unity between Hindus and Mahomedans. 

(6) That theie should be perfect freedom of religious worship, propaganda and asso- 
ciation for all communities. 
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(6) That there should be no interference with the civic rights of any commnnity to 
take processions with music along public roads. 

(7) That the work of village reconstruction and organisation of industrial and agri> 
cultural labour should be taken up immediately. 


Split in the Swaraj Party, 

The stormy meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee on 
the 13th instant terminated, much to the surprise of his friends as well as 
his opponents, in a resounding victory for Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta. Not only 
was the Hindu- Muslim Pact saved for the moment, but he was himself placed 
in a position of rwiassailable supremacy in the Congress organization of the 
Province, to do with it just what he may be pleased to do. For, by a special 
resolution, he was allowed, in the capacity of President, to add to the 
Executive of the Committee as many nominees of his own as there may be 
elected members, thus, giving him a standing majority on that body. However 
gratifying this personal triumph might have been to Mr. Sen-Gupta^s vanity, 
it did not avert a split in the Swaraj Party, but rather made it inevitable. 
Indeed, hardly a week passed since the B. P. C. C. meeting when the split 
actually took place by the secession of a number of prominent members of 
the Swaraj party who were among the most loyal lieutenants of Desh- 
bandhu Das. How and why the split occurred is evident from the 
Manifesto, the full text of which we give below, issued over the signatures of 
Messrs. T. C. Goswamy, B. C. Roy, N. C. Chunder, N. R. Sarkar and 
S. C. Bose : — 


The Seceders’ Manifesto. 

We, the signatories to this statement, desire to place before the public our view of 
the present situation so far as Congress and other nationalist activities are conceined — 
which situation has been created by various circumstances leading up to the extraordinary 
meeting of the B. P. C. C. on the 13th of June last. Having worked for some time 
past on behalf of the Congress and the Swarajya Party and still continuing to be members 
of these bodies, we feel that it is our duty to inform the public why we are unable to 
support the new Executive Council of the B P, C. C. which came into existence as a 
result of a B. P. C, C. resolution of the 13th June last. Srijuts T. C. Goswami, Nalini 
Kanjan Sarkar and Sarat Chandra Bose who, among the signatories, ' were offered nomi> 
nated seats on that Executive Council have declined the offer ; while Srijut Nirmal 
Ch. Chunder has resigned the seat to which he was elected as representing the Central 
Calcutta (District) Congress Committee. We have deckled upon this seiious step after 
anxious deliberation and under the compulsion of a sense of duty which forbids hesitation. 

Unconstitutional. 

In our view the Resolution of the B. P. C. C. dissolving the Executive Council and 
empowering the President of the B. P. C, C. to nominate half the number of Members on 
the new Executive Council was unconstitutional. It was entirely subvei-sive of all 
democratic ideals. Besides it was thoronghly ill -advised. We feel that if we let the 

situation pass without challenge, we cannot escape responsibility for the inevitable des- 
truction of the solidarity and the prestige of the Congress and the Swarajya Party in 
Bengal. We took little or no part in the marshalling of arguments or of human forces 
for the contest which took place on the 13th of June for the following reasons : — 

It appeared to us that the contest was a personal one. It is common knowledge 
that Mr. J, M. Ben Gupta owed his election to the Presidentship of the Provincial Oongress 
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Gommittee, as well as other offices in the gift of the Swarajya Party, to the support of 
a group of members who have subsequently formed themselves into the '^Workers' Party.'* 
We soon found out that i!dr. Sen Gupta was all along being led by this group. We did 
not mind Mr. Sen Gupta's primacy ; but we always regretted that the position in which 
he had willingly placed himself did not allow him to put the Interests of the country 
abdve those of himself and his group We are aware that this group consisted of diverse 
elements, which were in the habit of voting “ en bloc.” They were, at the time of the 
death of the late Deshbandhu C. B. Das and until early this year, without the guidance 
of leaders like Srijut Amarendia Nath Chatteijee and Srijut U pend ra Nath Banerjee ; 
and we had leasons to suspect that in this group there were one or two weak individuals 
whom suffering, adversity and temptation had made unrehab e. Last year we freely 
discussed this matter with Mr. Sen Gupta and asked him to investigate it, acknowledging 
all the time that we may be under misapprehensions with regard to those individuals. 
We pointed out to him further that constructive work in the villages would give those 
woikers scope for activity and incidentally, provide means ot livelihood for those who 
needed it. We found, however, that things were drifting and that the officials ot the 
B. P. C. C. and ot the Swarajya Party were not taking any steps to start vvoik in the 
country. In fact, no constiuctive work was done in the country beyoini a few wcll- 
advertised touis.’' 

Finally, the manner and circumstances in which Sir Abdur llahim got into the 
Bengal Legislative Council made us very uneasy as to the ptospccts of the el« ctions which 
are to take place at the end of this year. It would be clearly reraembeicd that the 
objection to Sir Abdur Rahim was not then on the score of his bring an extreme communal 
leader. We were interested in the return of a Swarajist (or Congiess) Mahomedan 
gentleman against one who had formed part of the Government which had sanctioned 
and indeed gloated over the Bengal Ordinance etc Theie can be no doubt that the 
return of Sir Abdur Rahim was partly, if not wholly, due to the fact that the President 
and the Secretary of the Swarajya Party were both absent fiora Calcutta at a time when 
their peisonal efforts were absolutely necessaiy for securing the nomination of a suitable 
and sound candidate. We were staggered by their amazing unconcern, we were even more 
shocked by their subsequent listless impenitence. 

Attitude of B. P. C. C. 

In course of time, it became increasingly apparent that the B. P. C. C. officially were 
not able to accomplish to any appreciable extent any of the “ Constructive ” items of the 
<'ongre8s Programme. On the other hand, their attitude of hostility towards the work of the 
Deshbandhu Village Reconstruction ITund, merely because the Trustees of that Fund 
refused to hand over the control of the funds to them, did not aiivance the •* Constructive ” 
progiamme of the Congiess in our province. 

Wc 8Uggeste<l to Mr. Seii-Gupta, that a Board with a personnel consisting of members 
who would have confidence ui one another, formed with the approval of the B. P. 0. 0, 
and the then Executive Council of the B. P. C, C. should be entrusted with the work 
of running the elections in all their details. The elections aie far inou- important than 
the Councils; for the elections afford (1) Political tiaiiiing ot a coiisideiabic section of 
the population, (2) oppoitunities for strengthening Congress organisations throughout 
the province, (3) funds which by a co-operative management ol the elections, would 
leave a large surplus for constructive work. We were anxious to secure the services 
of men like Sj. Akhil Chandra Dutta, Rai Harendra Nath Chowdhuiy and others who 
were not, at the time, members of the B. P. C. C. This matter was practically shelved 
by the appointment of a nominal Committee consisting of Mrs. C. R. Das, Mr Sen Gupta 
and Moulana Abdul Kalam Azad, the impracticability of which was soon peic ived. 
By co-option this Committee w’as enlarged. There was substantial agreement as to the 
personnel of this enlarged Committee. The Committee starteil work, but about 2 mouths 
later Mr. Sen Gupta attempted to pack it by the introduction of new members. On this, 
eorae of the members ot the Committee tendered their resignation and thereafter, the 
Committee ceased to function. 

Real Issue Deliberately Confounded. 

About that time the President and some of the officials of the B, P. C. C. were 
losing the support of the “ Workers” many of whom naturally looked to S]. Amarendra 
Nath Chatterji and Sj. Upendra Nath Banerji for direction. It is true that in Bengal 
since early April, the communal question has clouded issues ; but we do not believe that 
the differences between Mr. Sen Gupta and others on the one hand and the Workers'^ 
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oa the other centred round the Hindu-Muslim Pact. The fact was that Mr, Sen Qupta 
was deprived of the principal support on which he had till then relied, Therefore, when 
he raised the cry of •* Save the Congress from the undesirable by saving the “ Fact 
and driving them out of the Executive, we felt that the real issue was being deliberutely 
confounded. It was evident that the problem facing the B. F, 0, C. could not be solved 
by counting of heads. While, therefore, the contest on the 13th June was personal, the 
step taken by the B. P, C. C. in dissolving the old Executive and allowing the President 
to nominate nearly half of the new Executive is at once ridiculous and serious. 

The Pact. 

We state below our attitude towaids the question of the much-debated ‘ Hindu- 
Muslim Pact,’ Mr. Sen Gupta could well claim sympathy for his view that the Pact 
should ^not be discussed m the present atmosphere. The Pact was drawn up by our late 
Leader." The principles, as we undeistand them, behind the Pact were (1) that some 
soit of arrangement should be made between the two great communities of the province 
and (2) that the Hindus ought to be prepared cheerlully to surrender a great deal in 
the matter of the spoils of office for the sake of unity. We endorse these principles. 
But It 18 impossible to overlook the fact that the Pact has never been ratified either by the 
Indian National Congiebs or by either of the two communities. Indeed, it has been 
denounced by both the communities. Therefore, the Fact cannot be an issue tor the 
next elections. It is always open to a Leader or Leaders — with the couiage “to stand 
or iall ” by the terms ot that or any other Pact to endeavour to secure its ratification 
but no Fact which has not been ratified can be legaided as a live issue. We should 
make earnest cffoits to ainvc at a real settlement. While to attempt to rescind the Pact, 
which in the words ot Deshbandhu was never a “concluded agreement” would be 
an unnecessary gesture which may outrage feelings, we ought to state that separate 
electorates are fiaught with the danger of creating a permanent division m our civic life. 
With regard to the vexed question of “ Music before Mosques ” as on other questions 
affecting the relations between the two communities, we feel that Resolution 4 of the 
Unity Conference (1224) which was carried unanimously has greater weight than an 
infeience drawn from certain clauses of the Bengal Pact which were meant, if ratified, 
to come into effect after the foundations of bwaraj bad been laid. 

Acceptance of office unthinkable. 

We believe that the Indian National Congress is the only political institution m 
the country which, by its traditions, its organisation, and its representative character is 
better fitted than any other to advance India along the path of freedom. We abide 
by the mandate of the Congress and feel that the Cawnpore resolution afords scope for 
the formulation of a course of effective and practical policy. 

We have, after earnest discussions; agreed upon a clear-cut programme, consistent with 
the Cawnpore Resolution, which we piopose to offer. We are of opinion that acceptance 
of office ought to be unthinkable except under an honourable settlement with Govern- 
ment ; *and we think that for such a settlement Deshbandhu’s Faridpur Speech (1926) 
ought to be our guide. 


The Alleged Revolutionaries. 

We do not think that merely because ceitain prisons were m the past accused as 
“ revolutionaries *’ or convicted as such, we should ask them to stand aside from Congress 
activities. If they are pledged to the policy of the Congi ess, their past should not stand 
in the way of a welcome into peaceful and legitimate activities. Some of them are men 
of character, who have suffered and sacrificed much ; some of them are good organisers ; 
and as to the accusation by Government against the internees, past and present, in the 
absence of open trial, it is devoid even of the merit of a “ bonafide ” assertion. We, 
however, think that there should be no dual policy — a secret one of violence and an 
ostensible one of non-violence. The Congress policy excludes violence. 

We do not despair of the Bengal situation. We appeal with confidence to all 
supporters of the Congress ; and we look forward to a closing up of the ranks on clear 
issues, clearly thought out and clearly stated, by which alone we can be sure of our own 
conduct and receive the convinced support of the people. 
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Mr. Sen Gupta^s Statement in Reply. 

In reply to the above manifesto^ Mr. J. M. Sen Guptai President of the- 
B. P. C. C., issued the following statement to the press on the 24th June : — - 

The manifesto which has appeared m the press over the signatures of Sdessrs. T. 
'Goswami, N. C. Chunder, Nallm Ranjan Sarkar, Sarat Chandra Bose and Dr. B. C. Roy 
has caused me no little pain and surprise. Their intention evidently is either to secede 
from the Congress ultimately or to start a new party within the Congress. Until now 
they have taken no steps in cither of these directions. In view of this fact I consider and 
I believe the public will agree with me that their manifesto is nothing more than an 
academic dissertation. I cannot, however, altogether ignore it as it contains certain 
statement which should not go unchallenged. 

Dr, B, C. Roy has never been and is not now a member of the 8wara3ya Party 
although since Deshbandhu’s death we were assured more than once that he would loin 
the party. He is not a member of the B. P. C. C., and until lately was not even a 
member of the Congress. As a member of the public and of the Congress he is certainly 
entitled to criticise the B. P, C. C., and its President. But his claim to criticise in the 
capacity which he has assumed in the manifesto is absolutely without foundation. 

Messrs. N C. Chunder, Nalini Banian Sarkar and Sarat Chandra Bose were all along 
aware of the circumstances under which my circular letter dated the Ist of June, 1926, 
to the members of the B. P. C. C , was issued. Messrs. Chunder and Bose had seen and 
approved of the circular letter before it was actually issuoil to the members. Mr. Chunder 
was present at an informal meeting in my house where the draft of the circular letter 
was finally settled after some alterations suggested by Mr. Chunder himself, and Mr. 
Chunder sent me subsequently a list of names for inclusion in the new Executive Council 
in case the old one was diH6olve<i. Mr. Sarkar’s present attitude is to me particularly 
inexplicable. Mr, Sarkar admitted to me the reasonableness of the suggestions I had 
made in my circular letter and as far as I know he voted for all the resolutions moved at 
the last meeting of the B. P. C. C., and the success which attended my proposals at the 
B. P. C. C., meeting was in no small measure due to his efforts. 

Mr. Goswami was not in Calcutta when my circular letter was issued and he absented 
himself from the B. P, C. C., meeting on the plea that he had no place in the strife of 
tongues and hearts.” The manifesto of which is a signatory indicates a certain change 
in his angle of vision. The public are no doubt entitled to speculate as to the antecedents- 
of this change. 

The signatories disapprove of the dissolution of the Council in the manifesto that was 
effected by a resolution at the last meeting of the B. P. C. C. Mr, Sarkar voted for the 
resolution. Mt-ssrs. Chunder and Bose left the meeting just before the dissolution resolu- 
tion was taken up. As regards Mr. Goswami, I need not repeat that he was not present 
in the meeting at all and came down to Calcutta fiom Shillong a few boui-s after the 
meeting had ended. The public may well ask why Messrs. Chunder and Bose did not 
stay on and oppose the resolution if they disapproved of it and why Mr. Goswami was 
not present to oppose a measure which he now considers “ unconstitutional and ill-ad vised,’ 
The B. P. C. C,, and its President should not have been deprived of his views and sugges- 
tion. 

The signatories have made a grievance of the fact that Sir Abdur Bahim was elected 
uncontested by the Mahomedan constituency of Hooghly-Howrak, I can assure the 
public that the executive of the B. P, C. C., did not spare themselves in their effort® 
against Sir Abdur Babim, 

But the candidates on whom we relied for contesting him at Howrah -Hooghlj failed 
us at the last moment. I was at Dacca with the Secretary of the Swarajya Party where 
Sir Abdur Babim bad filed bis nomination paper long before he filed it for the HooghJy- 
Howrah seat. The Swarajya Party candidate was returned by the West Dacca consti- 
tuency as against the candidate in whose favour Sir Abdur Bahim subsequently withdrew,. 
Leaving out the Howrah-Hooghly election, I ought to add here that the Swarajya Party 
and the Congress won all the other three Mahomedan bye-elections which have taken 
place since Deshbandhu’s death. 

Apropos of the constructive programme of the Congress I ought to bring it to the- 
notice of the public that the signatories along with Mr. G. C. Bose, Principal, Bangabashi 
College constitute the Finance Committee of the Village Reconstruction Fund which w^s 
raised in December, 1921 and that it was the intention of DesUbandhu that they should 
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work in co-operation with the Executive Committee of the B. P. C. C., and the Working 

Committee of the Bwarajya Party. 

1 pJace it on record here that the Finance Committee have refused to co-operate with 
the other two bodies 1 have mentioned. The public in fixing responsibility for failure of 
village reconstruction work will not lose sight of the fact that the signatories are in 
possession and control of the whole of the Village Reconstruction Fund. 

In the last but ©ne pragraph in the manifesto the signatories say that “ merely 
because certain persons were in the past accused as revolutionaries or convicted as such 
we should not ask them to stand aside from Congress activities. If they are pledged to 
the policy of the Congress their past should not stand in the way of welcome into 
peaceful and legitimate activities,'* I agiee eiitiiely with the sentiments expressed in 
this passage. But 1 do not know why this passage should have breii inserted in the 
manifesto unless it was for the purpose of insinuating that my action in asking for the 
reconstitution of the Executive Council was contiary to the sentiments exple^Be(l m ir. 

I have never objected to the presence of any ex-ievoiutionanes in the Executive 
•Council. All I asked for in my circular letter was that the Executive Council should be 
•composed ot men who really believed m the present Congiess piogiamrae. In my opinion 
Any one may be a member of the Congress and also a member of the B. P. ♦ , C. But I am 
strongly ot opinion that the Ex^.cutive Council can make no loom for membeis of the 
Congress who have no faith or enthusiasm for its programme. 

In conclusion, I would like to draw the attention of the public to the sudden and 
unexpected cliange in the tone and policy of “ Forward since Mr, P. K. ChakrabaitPs 
jesignation on the 16th instant. The paper was founded by Deshbandhu Chittaranjan 
Das to serve as the oigari of the Swarajya Party. It served that puipose till his death 
and continued to lo so until eiily last week. Whatever the legal rights of the Directors 
may be, five of wl m aie signatorn s ot the pi esent manifesto, the public are entitled to 
know their reasons or this change. 

From being th( jigan of the Swaiajya and the Congress the “ Forwaid ” has now come 
to be the 01 gan of t six Diiectois of the “Forwaid Publishing Company Ltd.” Neither 
the President of t' All-India Congiess Committee nor the leader of the All-India 
Swaiajya Party wl j is also the Chan man of the Board of Directors, or the President of 
the B. P. C. C. and the leadei of the Bengal Swarajya Party was consulted by the 
Directors before they brought about this change. Before the signatories “ can be sure 
of their own conduct and leceive the suie support ot the people” in favour of the 
■‘•Cltai-Cut Programme” which they have placed before the country they owe an 
^explanation to the latter of the recent change of policy and programme of “ Forward ” 
which to say the least is a breach of faith with the Congress and the Swaiajya Party 
and shows scant recognition of the trust undoubtedly reposed in them by its Great 
Departed Founder, Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, 


Mr. Bose’s Reply in Contradiction. 

In reply to Mr. J M. Sen Gupta’s manifesto, Mr. S. C, Bose issued a lengthy 
statement to the Associated Piess, in the couise of which he lefemd to the letter 
written by him to Mr. Sen Gupta, on June 6th explaining among other things, his 
Attitude towards retention or otherwise of the Bengal Pact. Mr. Bose expiessed the opinion 
that the Bengal Hindu Moslem Pact being practically a dead letter as evid«nc« d by recent 
disturbances in Calcutta and other parts of the Presidency, it was unnecessaiy m the 
opinion of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to consider the question ot rescis- 
sion, revision or modification of the Pact and that the Working Committee of the All-India 
Congress Committee should be requested to go into the question and decide at an early date, 
the ways and means of restoring unity between the two communities. The Bengal Pact 
was in fact rejected by the Congress and when the Congress and not Bengal Swaraj Party 
was running elections, the question of the Pact really did not arise In his letter Mr. 
Boss made it clear that he did not agree with the views of Mr. Sen Gupta, regarding the 
Bengal Hindu-Moslem Pact or those regarding dissolution of the Executive Council of the 
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Bengal Proviacial Congress Committee. Mr. Sen Gupta had enquired as to why Mr. 
Bose left the meeting just before the dissolution resolution was taken up. Alter he had 
listened to the discussion over the resolution on the Pact, Mr. Bose had no doubt m his 
own mind as to the fate of any resolution or amendment opposing the dissolution of the 
Executive Council and he thought it would be perfectly idle to stay on and engage in any 
discussion over that question. 


Goswami — Sen. Gupta Statement. 

Happily the difference did nob last long. As it is obvious, the dispute 
was over the Pact. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mr. Raiigaswami Iyengar, who 
had come down to Calcutta to attend the Congress Working Committee’s 
Meetings, were impressing on them the colossal folly of fighting over such 
a matter when what had to be effected was a real union of hearts. They 
met Mr. Goswami at his residence with Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta and the 
following joint statement was the outcome. It was issued over the signa- 
tures of Messrs. Sen Gupta and Goswami : — 

Wc are glad to announce that the points of difference and misunderstanding with 
regard to Cougiesa work m Bengal, which untortunately aiosc but which were not of a 
fuudaoieutai cbaiactei, have been set at rest. After a free and lieait to heart discussion 
on all the points at issue, we feel satisfied that we have agiecd on such steps to be taken 
as would ensure the solidarity of the Congress in our piovince. We now look forward 
to haimonious woik m the best interest of the country and of the Congress, which we 
believe to be her best and truest servant. It would be moie or less than human if, in the 
heat of the controversy as to matter in which both parties believed aidently and honestly 
no recriminations were made. Nevertheless, we wish they could have been avoided. So 
tar as we are concerned, any reflections cast on each other during the last few days are 
completely erased from the memory of our countrymen In whose service we have m the 
yeais past worked in concord and hope to do so m future. 


The Bengal Pact. 

Regarding the Bengal Pact, the * Servant of India * wrote the following 
in its issue of the 24th June : — 

And the Pact 7 It is dead as mutton. No one wants it and no one can appeal 

to it without imperilling his chances at the election. The Hindus as a body aie sick of 
It and in their existing humour will make sboit work of the public career of any 
among them who pioposes a laige share of the public employment and of representation 
on public bodies for Moslem brethren than at present. The Moslems, on the other hand, 
are confident, thanks to the unwearied efforts of Sir Abdur Rahim, of securing with their 
unaided exeition and without entering into a bargain with the Hindus, all that any 
pact might give them in the best of circumstances, It is publicly stated that Sir Abdur 
Rahim, though then in Government service, was with Deshbandhu the joint-author of 
Pact. If It suited him at the time to make a secret compact with the Hindus in order 
to advance communal interests, it does not evidently suit him now to do so. ITor one 
thing, he is now at liberty, as he was not betore, to champion the Moslem cause, which 
he is doing with remarl^ble zeal. For another, the communal consciousness of his 
coreligionists has grown much keener now than before, and he himself is not a little 
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leeponBible for intensifying it. And for a third, the pact was to come into fall effect 
only after the attainment of Swaraj, which presents itself now even to the most ardent 
zealots as none too near an event* if, then, merely by appealing to communal conceits, 
the Mosiems are now m a position to put their fellow religionists into office and by that 
means fully satisfy communal ambitions and aspirations, it would indeed be surprising 
if they showed any disposition to rely upon the continued self-denial of the Hindus to 
give them a power and an influence which, in any event, under the Swarajist creed, they 
could not use. What part Sir Abdur Rahim actually played in bringing the pact into 
being we do not pretend to know. But even if he were at any time keen on it, there 
IS no reason why in the altered circumstances he should continue to swear by it. And 
in point of fact, he does not sweai by it ; nor does any other prominent Mahomedan. 
With the result that the pact is already dead, Mr. Sen Gupta's capture of the Congress 
organization nowithstanding. 

“ Neither do we regret that the pact has no vitality left in it. For, ardently as we 
desire a speedy rediess of the balance between Hia>tu8 and Moslems and a firm under- 
standing between the two communities on the basis of right and justice, we confess we 
have no predilection for any Kettlement, which has in view only the political exigencies 
of the moment and has no reference to fundamental principles. The motive which 
inspired the framing of the pact was undoubtedly the deaiie to down the bureaucracy 
by a consolidation ot the non-official element, and if Moslems could be persuaded to 
make common cause by doling out, or rather by promising to dole out, to them a few 
moie jobs, Hindus thought they might do so. But Moslems have now realized that if 
they did not subscribe to the Swarajist creed but on the other hand combined with a 
few non-Swaiajiat Hindus, they could from their own administration, which would be 
infinitely bettei than any ineffectual defeat which they might be enabled to inflict on 
the Government by joining up with Swarajists. The Pact therefore has no advantages 
now to offer to the Mahomedans on the low pUne of politics on which it took shape and 
the Mahomedans as a community therefore stand aside from it. As for the better order 
of Mahomedans, they have ever held this bribe as beneath contempt. What the newly 
founded Moslem Chronicle says of it may be taken to reflect the feeling generally of the 
Mahomedan community about it. “We have always had giave doubts," observes this 
paper, '* as to the sincerity of its framers. It was to take effect after the advent of 
Swaraj, when, if it comes at all, the Swarajists will probably be nowhere. Moreover 
it is our firm belief that, pact or no pact, the future of the Moslem community will 
depend upon their own stength and not upon the grace of others." Again it says ; 
** We confess we were never enamoured of this artificial alliance which Mr. C. R. Das's 
instinct of self-preservation prompted him to conclude with the Moslems as a community. 
The Moslems never cared for it and always looked upon it as a ha’pworth of political cheese 
which could be thrown into the dustbin any moment they liked. And to-day the Moslem’s 
position is so very secure that he can easily afford to ignore it altogether." This 
admirably suras up the prevailing temper of the I Mahomedans in regard to the Pact. 
Jom binations made with a view to a passing phase in politics cannot, from their very 
nature, outlast that particular phase and the Deshbandhus Pact, intended to give 
strength to Swarajism, cannot endure after the decline of Swarajisra itslf. But no one 
need waste a tear over it, as the Pact was never meant to subserve and never did 
subserve the broad national interests." 
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The Bengal Pact. 

The A. B. Patrika of Calcutta wrote the following on the Bengal 
Pact' : — 

The so-called Hindu-Muslim Pact made on behalf of the Swarajya Party 
for Bengal was virtually an one-sided undertaking. It forbade “ music in 
procession before any mosque,” ignoring altogether the existence of temples, 
churches and other places of worship. Not only this. The prohibition was 
to apply for all time of the day or night, whether there was prayer or not. 
We need hardly say that the concession was against prevailing custom. Even 
the Calcutta Police authorities have observed far greater respect for the 
existing rights of noir Mahoraedan communities to take out processions with 
music on public streets. The license for processions in Calcutta prohibits 
music before temples, mosques, churches, Gurudwaras, Synagogues and other 
places of worship at the time of public worship which means congregational 
prayer. The much abused author of the Calcutta Municipal Act (among 
whose “ vices ” orthodoxy was not certainly one) incorporated almost the 
identical terms of this provision in Police license in his Act. The Maho- 
medans also as a community never put forth the demand, and as a matter 
of practice processions with music have passed from time immemorial before 
mosques at all times of the day and night irrespective of any prayer, con- 
gregational or otherwise, that might be going on. Sir Abdur Rahim and 
a few Mahomedans of his ilk extorted the concession from Deshbandbu 
Das who was in a mood to make any concession if thereby he could get the 
support of the Mahomedans in the Legislative Council. 

A storm of protest burst in the country when the terms of the Pact 
were published. Hundreds of protest meetings took place and at a public 
meeting of the Hindus held at the University Institute presided over by 
Maharaja of Durbhanga, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

That the Hindu-Mosiera Pact made for Bengal by the local Swarajya Party and 
accepted by the Bengal Piovincial OongrcbS Committee has greatly wounded the com- 
munal and religious feelings ot the Hindus for which this meetings of the Calcutta 
Hindus records its emphatic piotest and begs to inform the All* India Congress Committee 
at Cocanada that if it also accepts the Pact according to the recommendations of tho 
Bengal Piovmcial Congress Committee then the Hindus will not on any account accept 
the Pact. 

The Bengal Pact was concluded on the 17th December, 1923. The 
Congress was to meet soon after at Cocanada. The Committee appointed 
at the Delhi session of the Congress had, in the meanwhile, made a draft 

of the terms of what was called the Indian National Pact. Dr. Ansari was a 

member of the Committee, Lala Lajpat Rai was another. The Committee 
were unanimous, except for diflferences on certain minor matters. The 
Committee were unanimous in regard to the vexed question of music before 
mosque. Clause 9 of the Pact relating to the subject runs thus : 

In order to secure and preserve a calm atmosphere for public worship, it is hereby 
declared that no music shall be allowed in front of places of public worship at such time 
as may be fixed by Local Mixed Conciliatory Boards. 

It will be seen that the restriction on music was to be observed only to 

aeoure a calm atmosphere for public worship,” that is, congregational 

prayer and not only mosques but other places of worship were to be respected 
in the same manner. 
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Clauses 10 aod 11 of the Pact relating to religious prooessions run thus : 

Religious processions of different denominations wiun falling on one and the same 
date shall follow such different routes or be fixed for such diffeieut times as may be 
determined by Local Mixed Conciliatory Boards. 

In order to prevent friction aaU settle all questionb giving rise to differences and 
oonfficts between »iiffeient religious communities, e. g. on the occassion of Dusheia, 
Mobairam, Bath-Jaira pi ocesbions, Sikh divans etc. etc. Tiovincial and Local Joint 
Beards wnl be appointed to act as conciiiatory and arbitration boaids. 

Here is sincere anxiety to be fair to all communities and at the same 
time avoid conflicts by the efforts of the representatives of the communities 
eoncerned. 

What was the fate of the Bengal Pact in the Congress] 1 he iniquity 
of it shocked even not a few of the Mahomedaii leadeis and the fact was 
summarily rejected by the Congress by an overwhelming majority, the 
voting being 775 for and 206 against. The motion that was earned in the 
Congress runs thus : 

Resolved that the Committee appointed by the Deihi sesbionb of the Congubs tio call for 
luither opinions and criticisms on the draft of the Indian National Tact and buhiuit lor 
fuither leport by bUt Maich, 1924, to the All-India Congitbs Cc.mniiliet* tor its consniera- 
tiou and Saidar Amar Hmgh of Jebwal be included in place of 8ajdar Mehtab bingb 
in Jail. 

In spite of this resolution of the Congress, the Bengal Provincial Con- 
ference that met at Seiajgunj accepted the Bengal Pact on the 3rd June, 
1924. 

Moulana Mahomed Ali who presided at the Cocanada Congress expressed 
himself strongly at the meeting of the Subjects Committee against the idea 
of the Pact. We read in the report : — 

Mr. Mahomed Ali thougtit th«‘re was no neccssit) for any Pact Committees and special 
stsbions. What was needed was the caiiying out ot the constiuctive piogiamme. These 
Pactb and Committees would only accentuate tiic differences, while the woik ot construc- 
tive piogiamme would lemove them. 

No truer words w’ere uttered and his prophecy about Pacts and Com- 
mittees has, as we now see, been fulfilled to the letter. 

The Bengal Pact was concerned not merely with music before mosque. 
Id allowed separate electorate to Mahomedans for Council elections leaving 
open the question as to the electorate of local bodies. It granted also 36 
per cent of the Government posts to Mahomedans. 

The National Pact, on the other hand, conceded separate representation 
to the Mahomedans to the legislatures “in view of the present state of 
feeling prevailing in the different communities and in view of the insufficient 
development of political sense and responsibility in them.” But the principle 
was not to be extended to local bodies. Dr. Ansar i was the only member cf 
the Committee who wanted to extend the principle to municipalities and 
local boards. But the Committee were unanimous that “ the electorate in 
all cases must be joint.” 

The question of percentage of posts in Government services does not 
find any place or mention in the National Pact. The Committee perhaps 
thought that the question was altogether irrelevant and showed only the 
meanness of a few educated people who in their eagerness for Government 
service were prepared even to bring about communal conflicts. These 
people, the Committee thought perhaps were of absolutely no worth in the 
struggle for SwariO and should not find any place in any scheme of Swaraj. 
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The European Associations 

The Calcutta Europeans on Reforms. 

Speaking at the European Association’s annual meeting at Calcutta, on 
the 9th February, Sir Hubert CARR, in the course of a lengthy speech, said 
the report of the Muddiman Committee revealed the expected difference of 
opinion as to the best way of dealing with the experimental scheme of Govern- 
ment at present functioning in the country. The attention of the legislatures 
bad been concentrated more on the Constitutional question than on the moro 
practical question of how to improve the conditions of the people. He did not 
wish to suggest that the Legislative members had done no useful work, for 
individuals had done good constructive work in various directions. He did 
not doubt the wisdom of insisting on co-operation from responsible parties, 
as a $ine qua non to any political advance, and he asked the Association ta 
watch the tost. 

Proceeding, Sir Hubert said that the Reforms had unquestionably done 
something to awaken national consciousness, and they had got to watch 
whether it was directed to racial considerations in industrial and social 
activities. 

After referring to the hesitation of the Swarajist Corporation in Calcutta^ 
regarding the New Market question, he said that if one considered the 
magnitude of the Reforms experiment, it was no easy matter for Indian 
politicians to assist in the working of the Reforms in the face of political 
and social opposition. Th3 fact that many had done so called for respect 
and inspired hope. Ho recognised that there were irreconcilables, but they 
had to keep a balanced outlook, and the Association must remain unaffected 
by racial antipachy and must whole-heartedly stand the orderly development 
of India. 


Indians in S. Africa. 

Referring to the treatment of Indians in South Africa, Sir Hubert 
observed that all shades of opinion were united in the keenest resentment 
against the latest legislation before the South African Government. Indeed 
the Asiatic Bill was of a character which impelled those who spent their days 
in India to take steps to try and rectify the position. Their sympathy must 
be with their Indian friends in the struggle against the laws under which they 
laboured in South Africa. It was not easy for their Indian friends to be 
patient under those conditions. But it was useless to attempt retaliation. 
The only course open to them was to press the Home Government to second 
the efforts of the Government of India, to awaken a more considerate spirit 
in the South African Government. 

Continuing, Sir Hubert paid a glowing tribute to the staff and parti- 
cularly to Colonel Crawford,, and welcomed Sir Charles McLeod. 
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After Sir Hubert Carr had delivered his address, Sir Charles MoLEOD 

aaid 

** Naturally, the most important point before us, at present, is the fate 
of the Reforms Act, which has now run about 7 out of the 10 years^ pro- 
bation. As the time draws nearer for considering the future, examination 
of the position exercises our minds. There were many of us who had spent 
the best part of their lives in the country, who doubted the wisdom of the 
late Mr. Montagu s proposals when they were made public, not because we 
grudged Indians their legitimate aspirations, but because, rightly or wrongly, 
we held the opinion that Indians had not yet grasped the enormous res- 
ponsibilities that must be shouldered in administering millions of people 
who were quite incapable of realising what self-government meant. The Act, 
however, was passed, and it became the duty of every good Britisher to 
help, in every possible way, to make it a success. That course, 1 may say, 
was adopted. Co-operation was invited, as an avenue for progress towards 
the goal indicated ; but it is much to be regretted that this was not mot in 
the same spirit here in India. Indeed, the history of the past 7 years points 
more the other way. 

** We, commercial men, are accused of coming out here to pluck the 
pagoda tree and letiring to Europe with the spoils. This is an utter fallacy. 
The fortunes taken from India only represent a very minute percentage of 
the capital sunk around this great city. The European Association, under 
its present policy, is out to help the cause of earnest co-operation and well- 
considered progress. It will oppose any measures that militate against these 
important factors. There are welcome signs that a more reasonable attitude 
is now spreading. It is our earnest hope that it may continue to do so, and 
enable India to retain her enviable title of the brightest jewel in the British 
Crown.*' 


The Calcutta Europeans* Address to Viceroy. 

The Council of the European Association, Calcutta, presented to Lord 
Irwin on the 15th May at Simla a neatly couched welcome address assuring 
His Excellency of its assistance and support in the coming 5 years which 
promise, according to the Association, to be the most momentous in the history 
of this country. Mr. Langford James headed the Deputation of the Associa- 
tion which consisted also of Colonel Crawford, Mr. Owen Roberts and Mr. 
Dignasse. The former two represented the Council of the Association. Mr. 
Owen Roberts represented the Chairman of the Branches, and Mr. Dignasse, 
the ordinary fn^nabers of the Association. 

Before reading the addrobs Mr. James acquainted His Excellency that 
the Association had branches all over India with the exception of one 
province. Its policy was regulated by the central body in Calcutta, the 
members of which were nominated by various branches. The Council had 
intended to pi esent the address in Bombay, but proved impracticable. The 
Assooiatioii had now however ^aken the earliest opportunity of waiting on 
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His Excellency. iMr. Langford James read the address to which Lord Irwin 
briefly replied emphasising that it was only through mutual understanding 
and confidence of all the peoples of India that India’s future could be 
fsfshioned, and that, for his part, his one desire was to join hands with all 
official or unofficial British or Iikdians who were striving to build the India 
of the future. The Address stated : — 

The Association’s Address. 

“ The European Association desires to take the fiist opportunity of offering to Your 
Excellencies its most cordial welcome on your arrival in India. The Association, which 
was founded in 188a, tor the purpose of safeguarding and maintaining the rights of 
Europeans in India, represents nou-official Europeans of ail classes and creeds in the 
couQtiy. Its membeiship IS drawn from the European populations alike m the gieat 
cities as in the countiy districts, and comprises the employeis and the employed, tho»o 
interesttd in land and agncultuie, those concerned in commercial and ludustiial enter- 
prises of ail suits and piotessional men. The luembeiB of this Association are certainly 
as much concerned as any of the peoples who inhabit India, that stable and ctiicieut 
goveiniuent should be established ami maintained tin oughout India ; and it is the object 
of the Association, not only to safcguaid the rights of its mcmbeit,, but also to work 
constructively for the good of the various populations of this vast country. 

** The Association sympathises with the aspiiations of the educated classes in India 
for gradual development of self-goveinmg institutioue* in Bntibh India. It agrees that, 
wherever it is found possible or desirable to establish the piinciple of responsible govern- 
ment, the tests to be applied for the time and manner of the Htlvaiice to this end are the 
co-operation received fiom those on whom the new opportunities of service have been 
conferred and the extent to which it is found that conlidence can be placed in their 
sense of responsibility. The problem is one which emphatically demands goodwill and 
mutual understanding fiom all who would seek to solve it. But, in a matter which so 
vitally concerns the welfaie and prosperity of all, the Association feels that theie should 
be no cause for apprehension that sentiment will be pei muted to override sane judgment. 

“Your Excellency is arriving in India m the later stages of the first period of the 
experiment promulgated by the Goveinment of India Act 19iy. The period of Your 
Excellency's normal term of office therefore promises to be one of the most momentous 
in the history of this country. Throughout that period Your Excellency may con- 
fidently rely upon the loyal support of this Association. It is the opinion of the Associa- 
tion that It can give Your Excellency the best assistance by frank criticism and by stating 
Its honest opinion upon all matters on which it may please Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment to consult It. It 18 in the sincere hope that Your Excellency may enjoy your term 
in this couuiiy and may be afforded the health and strength to perfoim the arduous duties 
of your high-office that we beg to subscribe ourselves.” 


H. E. The Viceroy’s Reply. 

The Viceroy replying said: — 

Gentlemen, I should like to say, at the outset, how highly I appieciate the feelings 
by which you have been actuated in coming to Simla to present this address of welcome 
to Lady Irwin and myself. Your visit here has not only involved the inconvenience 
incidental to a long jouiney, but has also been made at a moment when climatic con- 
ditions hardly allow that journey to be comfortable. But, I can assure you that I am 
veiy sensible of the advantage of making the acquaintance of your President and the 
members of your Council, and thus being brought in direct touch with the aims and 
objects of your Association in the fiist months of my period of offiC(‘. 

Your Association was, 1 uudeistand, founded rather moie than 40 year ago, and up 
to recent times found little necessity or inducement to take any veiy continuous or active 
inteiest in politics. But the great changes which subsequently found expression in 
the Reformed Constitution in India lea you to re-examine youi methods and activities 
liom a new angle. I can readily appieciate how weighty was the decision which your 
Council arrived at as to the couise then to be pursued. The teims of that decision 
are clearly set out m the published policy of lh(^ Association and in the statement of the 
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considerations which gotern the action of your Conncil ; and it would bo suporflu >U8 
for me to congratulate you ou the decision or on the inauner in which it has been 
carried out. 

My predecessor iu December last has already paid an eloquent tribute — the fruit of 
his close observation during the past five years— to the part you have played in the 
public life and in working the Reform''. It was hardly possible that with sympathies 
and political ideals rootcil in Biitish traditions, you should have tollowed any other 
course. Your duty was clear. Your inclinations, your past services in the development 
of this country, your intimate association with it, the great interests you represent and 
the contiibutiou which it was in your power to make, all the>«e conspired to import 
responsibility and to preclude indifference. It was thus inevitable that you, well verse i 
in the 8|drit of representative institutions, should have felt impelled to take a diiect and 
important pait when India made h^*^ hrst steps towards Responsible Government, 

Each one of us can inteipret, in terms of his own experience and thought, the 
objects which lepiesentative institutions aie designed to scivc. Such institutions, in 
tui n, make a direct claim upon cveiy community an i upon every individual to subordi- 
nate personal iutere-ts, ambitions or pie 3 udice 8 to the common goo<i. From each and 
all, these times ask a couriibution according to capacity. There is none so rich and 
pO'^eiful that he may affoid to turn a deaf ear to then appeal ; and theie is none so 
poor or weak that his contiibut ion is not of value. 

Behind and beyond all the political or leligious differences and disputes the Govern- 
ment and the people of India, as 1 conceive the position, are partners, in a gieat 
undertaking — that of fashioning the future iif India, with its, as yet unknown, reaction^ 
upon the lives of 300 millions of our fellow human beings. Some can biing gifts to 
the inspiration by which the whole must be illumined. Some can assisi in tracing the 
design. Many can be at work on the intricate mosaic, out of which the pictuie is to 
take shape and colour. Real progress, indee<l, can only come through responsibilities 
realised and accepted ; and we may feel very sure that the task is one which will be 
successfully accomplished only by those who approach their work with hope in then- 
eyes and trust in their hearts; for only through the mutual understanding and confi- 
dence of the workers, can the design reach completion. And it must depend on the 
effoits of all those who love India and seek to do her service whether the completed 
picture will be worthy to adorn the Temple of History. 

Meanwhile, as you observe in your address, the day is drawing neaier when the 
accomplishment will be weighed on its merits, and when the Mother of Parliaments will 
be called on to give an impaitial verdict upon the measure of achievement m a sphere 
in which her store of experience invests her with special qualifications to judge. It is 
a source of encouiageraent to me that, in my administration, which most be expected 
to cover the period in which these grave questions wdll claim decision, I may count 
upon the support of your association and may look forward, as occassion may demand, 
to receiving the benefit of your judgment and advice. I shall value this help. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me assure you that, at the inception of my woik in 
India, I knew only the single desire of joining hands with all, whether British or 
Indian, official or unofficial, who are striving to build the India that is to be. It is 
permissible to hope that by such common efforts we may win the privilege of giving 
something to the solution of those problems, on which depemls the well-being and ordered 
progress of this country and its people. 

The deputation then withdrew. 


The Punjab Europeans on their Rights and Privileges. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford, the General Secretary of the European Asso' 
ciation, in his address to a gathering of members and friends of the 
Association's Punjab branch, at Lahore on the 1 2th February traced 
the history of the Association, and referred to its origin having been 
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brought into existence by a measure brought in not by an Indian, but 
by the Government of Indi i, under which it was proposed for the first 
time, to make a European liable to trial by Indian judges. The Planters 
from Bihar and all sorts of people had rushed into Calcutta and threatened 
to put the Viceroy and everybody concerned into a ship and send them 
all off to sea. The mt'asure was not pissed, said Colonel Crawford, and 
from that occasion the European Association had its being. 

Some of those present would not, perhaps, realise the importance 
of what those who took part in agitations of that kind had done on behalf 
of Europeans in a country like this, but it might be made clearer to their 
mind if the speaker recounted a recent experience which was unfortunately 
only too common. Recently in Calcutta a motor car owned by an Englishman 
ran over a cooly. There were two English ladies and an Indian chauffeur 
in the car. The case came before a Coroner’s jury entirely composed of 
Indians. It was alleged that the lady was unable to drive a car at all and 
that it was the Indian chauffeur himself who admitted that he was driving 
the car at the time of the accident. The jury found a verdict of “ rash 
and negligent drivittg ” on the part of the lady. It was not the speaker’s 
intention to criticise, but it would be easily understood that it was very 
necessary that there should be a body of Europeans capable of looking 
after and ready to vindicate the Europeans* interests in general. 

Association's Activities. 

The speaker considered that the finest work of the Association ever 
done was to effect the passing of the Racial Distinctions Bill, reserving 
the right of an accused to bo tried by a majority of his own countrymen. 
That in itself was a justification for the existence of the Association. 

Colonel Crawford warmly congratulated the Punjab branch of the 
Association on its recent activities, and referred to its decision to send its 
legal representative to watch as many as possible of the trials of Europeans 
This again, he said, should encourage support for the Association from 
Europeans throughout the length and breadth of India. The Association 
might be described as a NV^hite Vlan’s Trade Union. Its purpose was 
to protect their interests, and to voice their needs in very much the same 
way as the Union of the working man did at home. The only real difference 
was that a Home membership was compulsory whereas here it had to remain 
voluntary. Originally the organisation had been merely a defensive one ; then 
it had fallen into a state of stagnation and disuse until in 1898 there were 
some who said it had served its purpose, and that its place might be taken 
by the Chamber of Commerce and similar organisations. The speaker con- 
sidered there was a fallacy in this suggestion, for a commercial organisation 
was always liable to be charged with being a capitalist organisation, and on 
that account its views would be very seriously discredited, for instance, in 
the eyes of a Labour Government at Home. It was decided in the end that 
the Association should not be allowed to die, and during the past four 
years, during which the work of reorganisation was undertaken, extraordi- 
nary success had crowned their efforts. 

A Recognised Body. 

Both in the Government of India and at Westminster the Association 
was now recognised once and for all as the body responsible for, and repre- 
14 
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tentative of, Europeans in India in general. Its influence stood side by 
aide with that of the Chambers of Commeice of Bengal aud Bombay. This 
might be proved by the references made even in the House of Commons to 
the Association merely by name, and a statement by the representatives of 
that Association was now recognised as conveying the considered opinion of 
the European community in India. 

The speaker went on to mention further signs of the times. The 
President of the Association Sir, Hubert Carr, had recently been knighted, 
He considered that it showed more than ever the respect which the Association 
itself was inspiring in the view of the Government of India. Similarly in- 
vitations received from all political bodies in India for representatives of the 
European Association to attend important meetings showed also the general 
feeling that the Association had become an element to be considered in 
public affairs. 

Colonel Crawford dealt at some length with the political point of view 
and, referring to the statutory Royal Commission he said it was most 
desirable that there should be no tinkering with the Reforms except through 
the Commission itself and he asked Europeans to do everything in their 
power prior to the appointment of a Commission to collect, in an unbiassed 
manner, evidence as to the working of the administration under the present 
Reforms. The Constitutional policy of the Association, above all things, 
must not be a selfish one. It must stand for, and produce, conditions 
which would be beneficial to India as a whole. Such, he contended, had been 
the liberal policy of the Association for the past three years, and it was 
the only successful one for the future. 


The Punjab Governor on India’s Need for British Protection. 

Sir Malcolm HAILEY, Governor of the Punjab, who was the guest of 
honour at the second annual dinner of the Punjab Branch of the European 
Association on the ‘^6th Febiuary, leplying to the toast of his health, delivered 
a speech reviewing the present political situation in India, and pointing out 
the need for Europeans in the country for many years to come, and ex- 
plaining the causes of communal and religious differences in the Punjab. 
Said His Excellency : — 

“ It will be many years, before India can dream of dispensing 
with British tioops, or with the strong element of British oflficers in com- 
mand of the Indian section of its army. Perhaps we who live in the 
Punjab and who have a somewhat close connection with the pioblems of the 
Frontier are better able to appreciate that fact than are our friends in Madras 
and Bombay. We, perhaps, are aware somewhat more acutely that in the 
last resort the bayonet is more potent than the ballot-box. I should doubt 
whether you would find in the Punjab at large, which after all contributes the 
greater bulk of the recruits to the army and has a somewhat intimate 
acquaintance with the work which lies before it, any belief that India could 
raise a national army in the near future which would allow it to dispense 
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^ith the British troops. No argument that I have ever heard would con- 
vince me of the feasibility of maintaining British troops in the service of a. 
purely Indian Government. It is unnecessary to prove the reasons. For 
my^part I am convinced of the fact 

Mischief of Communal Differences. 

Referring to communal differences, Sir Malcolm Hailey said : “ The 

mischief of these communal differences does not lie in the fact that such 
differences exist. I maintain that every community has a right to promote 
and defend its own interests, communal and religious. Differences have 
been rife in the past history of Europe and are rife to-day. Differences 
though I trust not in the present form, are inevitable in the future. The 
mischief does not lie there. It lies in the fact that the value of honest work 
is constantly impaired by unjust suspicion based on circumstances of birth or 
religion. I firmly believe that I have a mass of opinion in the Punjab 
behind me when I say that so long as this continues then it is necessary that 
the administration of this country should contain an element of sufficient 
strength to allow the administration as a whole to carry on its work without 
being impaired by these differences.** 

Concluding, His Excellency said : “ Great as has been our contribution 

to the development of this country, great as we believe the field to be for 
further assistance which is open to us, great as is the value of India as a 
partner in the Empire, yet I believe that Europeans at large are convinced 
that there would be little value in that partnership unless it were maintained 
by a full and free recognitiotj from India herself of the necessity of this con- 
nection, not only for her security, but for her development and her happiness. 
We wish to stand neither on power nor on prestige. We base our position 
rather on the needs of the future than on claims connected with the past. 
Our ambition is to stand in India as friends and coadjutors of a people who 
know our value and welcome our presence.” 


The Madras Europeans on the Political Situation. 

Presiding over the annual general meeting of the Madras European Asso- 
ciation on the 24th February at Madras, Sir Alexander MAO DOUGALL 
congratulated the Association on having gained an accession of more 
members and said that during the coming year, he hoped they would 
still increase their membership. There was ample room for the increase 
in membership as they had not quite an efficient number of members 
on the rolls judging the percentage of European residents in the city 
from the census report. Continuing the Chairman referred to the fall 
in the subscription and hoped that with the support and co-operation 
of the members the subscription amount would be very much improved next 
year. After referring to the particularly good report of work they had 
received from the branch associations at Bangalore and Trichinopoly, the 
speaker went on to refer to the address of Sir C. Sankivran Nair, delivered 
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last year at the Association meeting with a view to get the support of the 
Association in bis election for the Council of State. It was. the speaker 
said} a very successful meeting, though not in point of number of attendance. 
When a gentleman of Sir Sankaran Nair's position addressed their meeting, 
the members were to have taken more interest in such a meeting and he 
thought that Sir C. Sankaran Nair deserved a little better treatment at the 
hands of the members by attending the meeting in large numbers. He was 
glad, however, that the Executive Committee advised the members to vote 
for Sir Sankaran Nair and that they were all pleased that Sir Sankaran Nair 
had come out successful in the elections. 

Present Political Situation. 

It had been usual for the speaker to say something, on an occasion 
like the present, about the political affairs of India. But he had been absent 
from the country for the greater part of last year and he did not feel he 
was sufficiently acquainted with the political affairs to refer to them at 
great length. Their Association, as a provincial branch, was not so much 
interested in Imperial affairs as they might be, because they bad a Council 
of the Association in Calcutta and that Council was better qualified to 
speak on such matters. The members of the Council were more adoptive 
to look after the interests of their community imperially than the members 
of the branch association. That Council consisted of a very strong body 
of Europeans and at the meeting of the Council recently held, the Chair- 
man, Sir H. Can-, had reiterated the position which the Europeans had 
adopted in this country. 

Co-operation with Indians. 

That speech of Mr. Carr was fresh in the memory of them all that it 
was needless for him to go over the same ground. “ The position of 
Europeans in the country/' the speaker said, “ has in no way altered from 
last year. They still adopt the attitude that they are out to serve in India 
in the best possible way and the best way in their view is to support the 
reasonable demands of the Government and to endeavour a further exten- 
sion of reforms, if need be, by all constitutional means. They are willing 
to co-operate with the Indian who is really anxious to the welfare of his 
country and who will agitate for any fuither instalment of leforms in all 
constitutional ways. But we have no time and will never have for those 
who, in the form of Swarajists, weie out for destruction and not for coir 
stiuction. During last year Lord Birkenhead had in bis speech refeiring 
to this country made the Indians understand that unless there is a little 
more co-operation with the Government by the various political parties, 
no further instalment of reforms would be received in this country. 
That is the belief that has been held for many years by the Europeans in 
this country. Unfortunately I believe many Indians thought that by agita- 
tion and non-co-operation with the Government they would force the hands 
of the Government at home to give a further instalment of reforms before 
ten years have elapsed. They now distinctly understand that no such thing 
is possible/’ 

“A Distinct Improvement.” 

” Since His Lordship’s speech,” the speaker continuing observed, “ I 
believe there has been a distinct improvement in this country. People are 
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getting down to real facts and they understand that without co operation 
with the Government nothing further would be given to them. We, Euro- 
peans, welcome the change of attitude and trust that it will continue until 
parties in the country would be put for oo-oporation. We do not wish to 
keep the ppuntry with British bayonet or other arm^d force. Our position 
was summed up very tersely by Sir Malcolm Hailey in his address he gave 
to our association recently in the Punjab. Sir Malcolm Hailey had said 
that our ambition is to statid in India as a friend and co-agitator of the people 
who know our value and welcome our prestige.* That, I think, sums up 
our position and to the really honest minded Indian who has no gallery to 
speak to and has his own silent thoughts, it would be seen that is what we 
exactly want and what he too wants. He would be willing to state so if 
he is quite honest. But I am afraid that many fear to give free vent to their 
thoughts and instincts on account of what would he said of them in the 
Indian press and elsewhere.” 

Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

Concerning the problem of bringing about unity between the Hindus 
and the Mussalmaris, the speaker said that not very long Mr. Gandhi or 
Mahatma Gandhi fasted when he thought there w'as disunion between the 
two communities. As a result of that fast the leaders of all parties 
met in a *' Unity Conference ** and passed resolutions calling upon the 
people to preserve and work for unity between the Hindus and Musalmans. 
One would have thought that the resolutions passed in that atmosphere 
would have borne fruit. But unfortunately the two communities did not 
seem to trust each other. In a country like India, where there were so 
many sections one community seemed to be in a minority in one Province 
and in another the same community was in a majority. The majority in 
one Province would ask the minority in the same Province to trust them, 
to sink their communal differences, to give up communal representation 
and if they joined them, they would safeguard the minority's interests. 
Just the opposite views would be held in the other Province. To explain 
what he meant, the speaker went on to say that in Madras, they had a vast 
Hindu majority who would ask the minority community, the Muslims, to 
trust them and to sink their communal differencvs. The Mahomedans on 
the other hand would say ‘ no ’ to such an offer. In the north in some 
places the Mahomedans were in majority. But the Hindus in the minority 
would not trust them. So the great game was going on. But the real 
thinkers of India believed, that the country could only advance with the 
nationalistic spirit, if all people, the Hindu, the Mahomedan, Parsee, Sikh 
and other communities, would think that they were Indians first and 
aectarians next. Instead of silting in the Councils and saying that they 
would non-co-operate and disturb the Government, if they would go out to 
their own communities and preach the gospel of trust to the people they 
might then be able to do away with communal interests and carry on better 
national work. Until they would do that, the speaker did not believe they 
oould ever have unity in this country. 



1 he Anglo-Indians & Domiciled Europeans 

Presiding at the annual general meeting of the Aiifilo-Indian and Domi- 
ciled European Association on the 6th April at Calcutta, Col. H- GIDNEY 
said : — 

“ I have a message to you from our late Viceroy, Lord Reading. He 
has really evinced a great interest in the welfare of our community. 
I remember so well my first interview with him when he did not know much 
about our people, and I also remember my interview with him 3 months 
afterwards when he seemed to be quite at faith with everything relating to 
ns. Since then, I have had several interviews with him, and I can safely say 
th it he has been a real and true friend of our community. He came to 
India, when the ship was in a very stormy and troubled waters, and he leaves 
it now when it is lying in smooth waters, mid I feel sure it will be kept in 
smooth waters by Lord Irwin. Lord Reading sent me this message through 
his Private Secretary on March 30th last ; ‘ His Excellency has been greatly 
impressed by the recent strides made by the community which you represent.' 
He sent us this the day before he left Delhi. I feel sure I am voicing your 
opinion when I say that you should record in a formal resolution of our grate- 
ful thanks to Lord Reading and also to Lady Reading.'* 

The resolution was carried. 

Concluding his speech. Colonel Gidney said : — There is one thing 1 am 
proud to be able to report, and that is that throughout India, and I speak 
especially of Burma, there is a perceptible awakening of the political and 
economic consciousness of the Anglo-Indian who is at last awakening from his 
sleep to realise that the time has come when if he wishes to keep any position 
in India, it will be by Uis own efforts and not by seeking the assistance or 
support of any other community. It is the grandest thing I have witnessed 
duiing the last ten days of my tour. This is the beginning of the future of 
Anglo-India. Why should we not now, when our political conscience has 
been awakened, go forward and accomplish everything we undertake I *' 


At the concluding sitting of the Anglo-Indian Association the need for 
pressing the claims of the Anglo-Indian community in the changing con- 
ditions of India and their claims upon the Central Government for the educa- 
tion of their children were urged. The necessity of having a journal of their 
own and a proposal for fioating a limited company, with the members of the 
Association as share-holders, for running the same was discussed, and a reso- 
lution to continue the existing journal meantime with Mr. Curtis of Agra, as 
printer and publisher and Mr. Maguire of Calcutta, as editor was adopted. 

As regards Anglo-Indian education, Colonel Gidney pointed out the 
ni'certainty about the future of European education. It was unfair, he said 
to expect the Indian taxpayer to pay for European education which was five 
to times more expensive than his own. The provincial revenues received 
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very little augmentation from the community and could have no claim for the 
education of their children upon the Provinces. 

Whatever tax the community paid went to the Central Government. 
They contributed two-thirds of the Auxiliary Force, thus saving the employ- 
m6nt of 16 to 20 British units and effecting a saving of Rs. 2i crores in the 
Military Budget. The community thus had a claim on the central revenues 
for the education of their children. 

The meeting unanimously passed a resolution claiming that Anglo-Indian 
education be made a Reserved subject under the control of the Central 
Government. 

Resolutions were passed requesting the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments to enquire into the working of the Anglo-Indian and European charit- 
able endowments, and urging early sanction for the admittance of Anjilo* 
Indian units in the Indian Array and Navy with equal opportunities for 
entrance into all ranks as enjoyed by Indians. Other resolutions inviting the 
community to focus their political needs for presentation before the Statutory 
Commission on constitutional Reforms and requesting the Government of 
India to either appoint a member of the community on the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture or to allow one of them to give evidence before it were adopted. 

As regards the formation of an All-India and Burma organisation, it was 
decided to seek legal advice as detailed steps for the dissolution and subse- 
quent fusion of the existing associations into one big body involved legal 
and constitutional issue. 

Colonel Gidney was re-elected President-in-Chief of the Association 
after the delegates had expressed confidence in him. 


Col. Gidney Entertained. 

On the 16th April Col. Gidney was entertained to a dinner by 150 mem- 
bers of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European community at the Grand 
Hotel. 

Responding to the toast to his health, Colonel Gidney impressed upon 
the audience the necessity of unity and the desirability of their regarding 
themselves as statutory natives of India who had to create their own place in 
Indian National life under Swaraj. One thing which bad impressed itself 
upon him during his recent visit to England was the fact that the Anglo- 
Indians had to create their own position in the new India which was daily 
being brought into being. For that reason he appealed to them to sink their 
differences and join the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association. 


The Round Table Conference. 

A Round Table Conference of the delegates representing the Anglo- 
Indian community all over India and Buima was held at the Town Hall 
to-day. Col. Gidney was voted to the chair. 
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Questions for discussion related mainly to the amalRamation of all the 
different provincial associations with the all-India body, and to the future 
policy of the community. 

Amalgamation Scheme Approved. 

The amalgamation was agreed to by a majority. There was only one 

dissentient a delegate from Burma : but he stated that he did not belong to 

any associ ition. 

Delegates from the Madras and Allahabad Associations remained neutral, 
because, although they were in favour oi amalgamation in their individual 
capacities, they had no mandate from their Association. 

Colonel Gidney of need for a Central Organisation. 

On the question of the future policy of the community, the resolution 
moved by Colonel Gidney and seconded by Mr. H. A. Stark was unanimonsly 
adopted. It stated that the Anglo-Indian community should join hands with 
the Moderate Indian and the Moderate European for the advancement of 
India and the attainment of Dominion Status within the British Empire, and 
thit it should be an article of faith with every Anglo-Indian to treat the 
Indian as his equal and not as inferior as they expect to be treated them- 
selves. 

Emphasising the need of unification of the Associations into one compact 
representative body with a central organisation, in the interests of the com- 
munity, Colonel Gidney said that it must be obvious to each one of them that 
the interest of the majority of the Anglo-Indians was not provincial interest. 
Most of them were mainly maintained by the All-India services, and as these 
were directly under the Central Government, it was all the more imperative 
that the community should have a strong central body and should be able to 
speak on matters Imperial, with authority. All that they wanted was unity 
of th<iught of word and of action, and a central organization for conducting 
all matters of Imperial importance. They must begin to learn to think 
imperially and not purely provincially. 

The Conference was representative of every province in India and every 
association in India and Burma. Mr. Campagnac (Burma) Mr. Desanges 
(U. P.) Mr. Barton (Bengal) as also Mr. Stark, editor, “ Anglo-Indian Citi- 
zen ” attended the Conference. 
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The Asiatic Bill. 

HOUSE OF LO RD S — 2 4 TH F B B R U A R Y 1 9 2 6 . 

On the 14th February in the House Lords, Lord OLIVIER drew attention to th»t 
apprehension publicly expn hst'd by the Viceroy with reference to legislation propused by 
the King’s Ministers in tlie South African Qovcrnmeut affecting the rights and interests 
of the King’s subjects of Indian origin and descent domiciled m South Atrica, He asked 
for an assurance, that these rights would be equitab y guaranteed and maintained. Ho 
quoted a Reuter telegram leportmg a speech of the Viceroy published on 20th January, 
which they trusted wouM really bring matters to a head an 1 let them have some kind of 
moratorium from this great pressure which was put upm Indians “ and which is leading 
great disturbance in our own Imperial relation.” 

Lord Olivier, proceeded to deal with the history of the question, declared that the 
position had become more serious in South Africa by the re-mtroduction of the Colour 
Bar Bill. He qu.ited e.xtract8 from a sp ‘ech of Oen. Smuts including a passage in which 
he said South Africans would gather on their heads the hatred of the whole of Asia. 
Lord Olivier said Gen. Smuts was not an alarmist, but a statesman who bad studied 
history and knew from experience wtiat the effects of the po.icy would be upon India. 
Lord Olivier said that generally in the opinion of Loid Reading, and, in the opinion of 
anybody who had been connected with the India Office, ” these oppressive enactments — 
the Colour Bar Bill and Areas Registration Bill — were a distinct infraction of the right® 
belonging to Indians which the King’s Government was bound to maintain and safe- 
guard. ’ 111 conclusion. Lord Olivier asked whether they were going to maintain the prin- 

ciple of colour equality or not ; because that principle had repeatedly been declared on 
behalf of the Government by the previous Governments as the Empire’s bedrock. 

Lord LAMINGTON said there was no analogy between Indians in Kenys and Indian® 
in Natal and South Africa. Generally, he was in entire sympathy with Lord Olivier with 
regard to the general nratemeat of the case. 

Lord BlBKENHE.\D, replying, said the position being that the Government of India 
and South Afiican Indians had been given an opportunity to state the Indian case b*ffore a 
a Select Coimnittee, he was confident the House would agree, in the cii curastances, that 
no good, possibly much harm, might result from a full discussion here of those matters. 
That was the view taken by all political parties in India in similar circumstances, and 
he could not too highly pay a tiibute to their gool sense an 1 moderation in agreeing to 
the Viceroy’s lequest to postpone the debate in the Assembly on the subject. 
Lord Birkenhead earnestly hoped that the now examination of the problem now 
proceeding and tiie presniitation of the Indian case by those directly affected would lead 
to a satisfactoiy and enduring scttleraeut, 

Loid Olivier welcomed Lord Birkenhead’s statement aud withdrew his motion for 
papers and the debate was ended. 


HOUSE OF LORDS— 1 9 TH MAY 1 926. 

On the 19th May in the House of Lords, asking for official information on the agree- 
ment between the Government of South Africa and the Government of India, Lord 
OLIVIER said that the announcement made in the press was of a very satisfactory charac- 
ter, namely, that the Union Government had generously abandoned its enquiry and had 
agreed to proposals made by the Government of India for an open Conference between 
th" two Governments. He declared that the manner in which the correspondence had been 
conducted by the Government of India and the deputation was a matter for highest con- 
gratulations to Lord Reading, who, by his diplomacy and the admirable character of the 
representatives he selected, had really achieved important success in the history of Imperial 
relations. He asked what arrangements were contemplated as regards the date and the place 
of the Conference. Would it be held concurrently or associated with the Dominions 
Conference in October ? He was of opinion that the Conference might raise points, 
which might similarly arise between Dominions and possibly also Imperial Government. 
In view of its connection with India and the Dominions, he emphasised the need 
for maintaining the Western standard of life but such standard was impossible in anj 

15 
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<X)mmQDity in which any class was treated as serfs and helots or was in any way ex- 
cluded from whole of the civilisation. He also asked whether the 

effects of the Colour Bar Bill on the Indians would be laised at the same Conlerence, 
He said they weie as great an inBiction as the other Bill which bad now to be considered. 
Lord Olivier repeated that the maintenance of western civilisation was impossible while 
4»ny class was excluded from certain occupations. 

Loid BIBEKKHEAD stated that no conclusion had yet been reached regarding the 
time and place of the Conference. He would inform the Parliament when a decision was 
taken. As rtgaids the queiy whether the discussions will overlap, or he connectetl with 
the Imperial Confeience, the answer must depenn on consideiatioiis which, at present, 
oannot be precisely foielold. It depended on the date of the discubSion. If, for instance, 
the discussions were held in London and synchronistd with the Impeiial Conleitnce, all 
kinds of questions of c< nveuience would require coubidcM atioii. 

It was also impossible to give a precise answer at this stage to the qurstion whether 
they could usefully invoke such examination of the Conleiciice at the Impeiial Cnnlcieucc. 
He d( eland it was not pioposed that the Conference should deal with the pioposajs 
of the Colour Bar legislation. It was now quiie ceitain that the Co.oui Bar legit., anon 
would become law, though theie weie pn ftosals in it, which, to put it mihlJy, weie not 
icceivcd with favour and gratitude in India Thi^c was a fundanitntal dibtinctiou lium 
the viewpoint of the Iimian settlers between the Colour Bar and Asiatic legifcJalion. 
He pointed out that Asiatic legislation, particularly on the face of it, was pointed at the 
Indian population in t^outh Africa, This dibcrimmation was telt in many quaitcis to be 
haish and diflScult to bear. On the other hand, they had to lecognise that the Union 
Ooveinment had an unqm stionably giave and geiieial Native problem with which ta 
deal, that they were the custodianb of tiie affairs and interests of South Afiica in relation 
to the problem which beset them, and iii the general problem, such Indian quebtioiia 
as might aiibc were secondaiy, and secondary also as regauls the numeneal importance 
of Indians in prop* it ion to the population. 

Lord Biikenluad added that one can not take tl'C view that some considerations 
must, or even ought, to be decibive as legards Coloui Bar legislations, as the Government of 
India had, not unsuccessfully, uiged on the Union Governmtnt, to be a lelevant and 
possibly decisive ccnsideiation in the niatttr of Asiatic question, Thertlore, it was neither 
hoped, nor expected, nor would it be i^ossible tor the Colour Bai question to be m any 
way Rffect<d by the pioposed ( onfeience. 

Loid Biikenhtad agieed that an important advance had been niaiktd by the agreement 
to hold a c» nference, but it would hr* piematuie to say that the holding of the Conference 
necursai’ily connoted ceitairity ot agiermtnt, or even compromise, but much had been 
gained. He declared that whin the contioveisy was threatening to create and exacerbate 
feelings ot ill-will between citizens i f diffeient parts of the Empiie, it mubt cause the 
deepest anxiety to those who hail the intciest of the Empire at heait. It was not in the 
power ot His Majesty’s Government to suggest and, obviously, still less, to dictate a 
solution. The Goveinmcnt ot ISouth Atnca, aitei dikcusbioub with the Indian diputations, 
had, not without sacrifice to the couiac to which they appealed already commuted, C' n- 
sented to the holding of the Conference, which necessitated a postponement, which 
could not be welcome to many of then own suppoiters, and tht^y made the Confeunce 
conditional only upon bioad geneial consideiations which Loid Oliviei supei ficiaily 
examined in his speech. Loid Biikenhea«l would not at picsent discuss it because, m 
his position, it might, to some extent, imbau^tss the negotiations. Loid Biikiiihead 
emphasised that they weie ludebtcd, as inoetd the Goveinmmt ot India was duply 
indebted, to the consideiatuiu anu lalience ot the Govnnmeut ot South Atiicamthe 
matter deeply concerning many elements ot population ol that seil-goveiniiig Dominion. 
Lord Birkenhead paid a tribute to the services of the deputation, whose constitution 
was a matter of coiisideiabie discussion between Loid Reading and himseit. H«* was 
giatified that the deputation had pies^nted the case with tact, peisuasiveness and dignity. 
He endorsed Lord Oliviei’s praise of the efforts ot Lord Reading on beha.f of this cause. 
Throughout his Viceroyaity, Loid Reading had handled the matter, which, iii many 
stages, presented elements of c«>mbubtion, with bis cbaiactcristic tact arid conciliatory 
intuition. Lord Birkenhead repeated that it would be wrong even now to liohi out the 
impression that the mattei would be completely dealt with, but a large miasuie of 
success had been attained for tw o paits of the Empire by friendly discussion and patient 
negotiation. They had avoided a cJai“b on a great Imperial issue and they were at 
least entitled to hope that the maintenance of this spirit and display of the same patience 
<iQring the negotiations might peimanently end the souice of misunderstanding and 
anxiety, which had perplexed his piedtcesbois at the India Office for generations. 
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Lord OLIVIEB thought that Lord Birkenhead had given all Batiefaction that could be 
expected at the present stage, although he was a little disappointed that Lord Birkenhead 
thought it impossible to bring into the Conference the question of the rights of Indians 
to which he had leteired. 


The Judicial Committee Bill. 

The following is an account of the Debate on the Second reading of 
the Judicial Committee Bill in the House of Lords in June 1926 : — 

The LOKD (JH ANCELLOK (Viscount Cave) : My Lords, the puiporc of this Bi I 
18 to auilionse the a|.pomtraent of two members of the Judicial Committee with ixpeiRuce 
of Indian jaw and at, a icasonable lemuneiatixii. Appeals to the Pnvy Counci., includ- 
ing the special relerences, have grown very rapidiy during the last twenty years, and 
the Indian appeals especially, which in the yeais 1906 to 1910 aveiagrd 62, have, I 
believe, in the last hve yeais averaged 91 per annum. It has olt»n hem ntcessaiy lor the 
Council to sit in Divisions. It has sometimes been difficult to piovide mfficient members 
of the Judiciaiy botli to man the House of Loids when it is sitting on a ppeals and to 
man the two Divisions of the Privy Council. We never sit now in tiiiB House with fewer 
than live mcmbeis. It is desiiable to have five memU-is sitting in the Fust Division of 
the Piivy Council and not fewer than three in the Second Division. It is not always 
easy, with the present material, to piovide that number. 

I think that even my predecessors in my piesent office tound some difficulty, but 
mine 18 greater. Wtiereaa they had the assistance usually of tour ex-Lord Chancellois 
I have only one upon whom I can rely. Three of our ex-Loid Chancellors by a chapter 
of accidents, have their time fully occupied elsewhere, but my noble aud learned friend 
Lord Haldane still gives his invaluable help, both in the Judicial woik of this House and 
at the Piivy Council, sometimes, I am afraid, without regaid for considerations leiating 
to Ins own health. Also one is able to have the voluntary assistance of those distinguished 
tx-Juugos of the Court of Appeal who sit in this House, but it is absolutely necessaiy 
that we should have two members of the Piivy Council with special experience of the 
divei’be systems ot Indian law aud able and willing to give the whole of their time to 
the judicial woik when the other tribunal is sitting. 

We ha ve ha«», since two members of the Conit appointed under the Judicature 
Act (*t that yt-ai, but uiultr terms which piovide loi ilicni a lemuneiation which is icalJy 
not sufficient « veil 10 pay theii ordinary expenses. One ot t hose, Sir John Edge, letiied 
at the end of May last at the age of 84, and I should like to take this the tiist <>p[>oi tunity 
1 have had since his retiicmeiit, ot paying a tnbutc in a few vsouls to the gnat public 
8t*i vices winch he has lendered. He was appointed a Justice of the Noith-Westeiu 
Provinces 40 years ago He retained to this countiy in 1898. Since then he has been, 
tiistiy, a member of the Council of India, and since the year 1908 an active rntnibcr of 
the Judicial Committee ot the Pnvy Council, and 1 think that net only his knowledge of 
Indian law but his «xpeiienoe of the Indian character, and his stiong common sense, will 
long be missed by his colleagues on that tribunal. The other member sitting fiotn Iimia 
18 Mr. Ameer Ali, who has also been with us since the year 1907. and who has done, I 
need hardly say, admirable woik, but curing the last year or two has sometimes been 
prevented tiora sitting by reasons ot health, 

1 think 1 have said enough to show that some further assistance is required. Last 
year, alter consultation with the Secietaiy ot State for India, and with the late Viceroy, 
who was then heie, vre proposed to the Government ot India that two new members should 
be appointed at a salaiy of £4,000 a year each to be contributed as to one half by this 
country and as to one halt by India, That proposal was biought before the Indian 
Legislature, but after debate was lejtcted. I have lead the debate and I am not quite 
euic that all the menibeis who took part fully undei stood what was proposed, and I am 
told that it is possible that a different view may be taken at some future time. Of couise 
the matter cannot wait, and what we now piopose to Pailmment is that His Majesty 
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should have authority to appoint two members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, with special experience of India, at a remuneration af £2,000 per annum each, 
but that if hereafter India should provide a further sum, then that sum shall go to the 
members appointed. Meanwhile, we think that a remuneration of £2,000 plus such 
pensions as the person appointed may happen to have would form sufficient remuneration 
lor each of them. Such details as the age of retirement, the qualification for appointment, 
and raattern of that kind, have b<;en discussed with the Secretary of State for India and 
aie inserted in the Bill. It is not proposed that the two membeis to be appointed should 
inteifere with the appointment of the surviving member appointed under the Act 
ot 1887, but when he vacates bis office it is not proposed that any further appointment 
should be made under that Act. Those aie the short details ot the proposal. I tl ink 
eveiy one who is acquainted with the facts will agree that some such measure is required. 
Of course I am ready to discuss details in Committee. Meantime I ask your Lordship to 
give the Bill a Second Reading. 

Lord BANBURY of Southern: My Loids, as I undeistoo.i it, the effect of the Bill 
is to cost this countiy £4,000 a year more, and India has lefused to contribute anything 
to the salary ol these Judges, who really are appointed to deal with Indian matters. That 
sei'tns tj me to be the effect ot the Bill, After the spec ch of the noble Visci unt, the 
L.ii'.i Chancellor, I am loth to do anything tointeiteie with the Secono Reading of the 
IBil, but at the same time I cannot heip expiessing my legret that even in such a small 
matter as £4,000 a year economy St ems to be on the side ot the Indian Government and 
not on the side of this Goverameiir. I should i ave hoped that the Indian G >vernment 
would have paid the salary of these g'-ntlem* n, and that in the pailous state of our 
finances we should have withheld payment of salary until a b»*tter time. 

Viscount Haldane .* The noUlo Lord who has just sat liown ha-i sp ken as if tho 
Judicial Committee on the Privy Council, in what it does for Indu, was only an Indian 
institution, but the Judicial Committee — 

Loid Banbury of Southara ; I should have said Indian cases, as 1 understood it. 

Viscount Haldane : The Judicial Committee of the Privy douncil is one of the grt'at 
iiistituti'-ns of the Empire — one of the really living Jinks which remain. The Navy is 
one, the Judicial Committee is another, and of course there is the Sovereign. But if you 
lake it away, or if you cause it do us work with insufficient means, all I can say is that 
It is very bad for the Empire, and ynu are losing one of the most valuable means of 
ho'ding the Empire together It was with great relief that. I heard the speech which 
the Lmd Chancellor has made fiom the Woolsack, fle has watched over the Judicial 
flomraittoc with affoctomate care, and now he shows that he is alive to its grievous neces- 
sities. I call them grievous iiecessitios advisedly. I have sat there on the Judicial Com- 
mittee longer than, I think, any Judge alive, unless it be Lord Dunedin, who has sat there 
since he was Lord President of the Court of Session, and all I can say is that the Com- 
mittee 18 getting into a deplorable condition. 

I will take India first. The cases from India are, on the average, double what they 
were twenty years ago, and not only double, but they are not diminishing in importance, 
and it is urgently necessary that we should have more assistance in Indian appeals. I 
am never satisfied when 1 hear that only three Judges have sat in Indian app- als—not 
that three is not a very good number, but that the Empire expects that we should sit in a 
Court of five, which is the size of their own Courts in most of the other parts of the Empire. 
Not only that, but the volume and the importance of the business is increasing. It may 
be t>iat we are not of the quality and swiftness of our great pre«iece8Sor8, but I am told 
that to-day an appeal averages two hours and twenty minutes more to dispose of than it 
did in the days of Lord Cairns and Lord Selborne. That may be eith'“r because we are 
not so quick or because the business is increasing in magnitude and impoitauce. But this 
is certain, whatever else is obscure, that the Privy Council is not diminishing m its 
jurisdiction. 

T heai great complaints of the Empire having to come to Downing street to have its 
appeals haeid. It may be that these things are said in the Dominions, but the fact remains 
that the \olump of buH'ness is growing ami growing. Even fiom Canada and Austialia 
there come more appeals than ever, and we are just entering at present on a long list of' 
New Zealand appeal*’. It is not only that, but now Overseas Dependencies of the Crown 
are hrin^.'ing their appeals. We are very busy juft now with appeals from Palestine. I 
have he( n presiding over an appeal from Palestine the last two or three days. We are 
very busy with appeals from ” est Africa — a place from which there was no such thing 
only a short t.inre ago. And from all paits of the Empire new a^'livities and new develop- 
ments of commerce and industry are bringing more business to the Judicial Committee. 
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In that state ot things I have something to say wbioh 1 am afraid will be of very 
little comfort to the nobel Lord, Lord Banbury. Not only do I think that it is essential 
that this country should give xome assistance for the provision of two more Judges to- 
Bit on the Indian appeals, but we require urgently more Law Lords for disposing of the 
appleals that come from the rest of the Empire. At this moment how are we carrying 
on ? We beg, borrow and steal because we havi not got Juiig^‘s of our own The Presi- 
dent of the Divorce Court is so kind as to o n j an 1 sit this week He is a Privy C mn- 
cillor, and he will help us out of a law ot awkward uifflcuity. And, as the Loni Onancellor 
says, we are not rich in ei-Lord Chancellors as we used to be. Lord Fiualy is serving 
his country on the International Tribunal at t he Hague. Lord Buckmaster is called 
away to other occupations, and Lord Birkenhead hoi is a high office of State. There 
remain the Lord Chancellor and myself, an ex-Lord Chancellor, from what may be called 
the Chancellor’s list. Then, in addition to that, we have six Law Lords, full Law Lorda 
— what in India would be called pukka Law Lords. Th^t makes eight. And then, for 
the rest, there have been two Judg-s from India, and I Hope theic will again be two 
udgcs from India if this Bill pass'^s. That brings us to ten. 

What business has to be disposed of 1 dix years ago the Privy Council was able to 
do its work sitting in one Division, and this House too took the Judges for another Divi- 
sion That, was practicilly two Divisions of the Law Lords. But it became apparent 
that the Privy Council, to get thiouuh its work, had to sir. in two Divisions— the growth 
in Indian business in itself was enough to account for that — .and it does sit in two Divi- 
sions, and two Divisions ot the Privy Council, and one her*, require fifteen Law Lorils. 

1 have Jal ready done a sum in arithmetic from which your Lordships will perceive that 
there are only ten Law Lords available, including the two Indians, who cannot sit for the 
other business. What do we do ? The patriotic energy of my noble and learned friend 
Lord Phiiliraore and the patriotism of my learned and noble friend Lord Darling and of 
others come to our assistance, and they, with great public spirit, make up the unfortu- 
nately ragged regiment which is ail that we have to bring to bear upm our task. That 
is deplorable We have to man a tribunal of fifteen in the three Divisions from ten 
normal Judges and such others as we can get. Some how we do get them. The patrio- 
tism of people is extraoniinary. During the strike we had old, retired Judges of over 
eighty coming down, mainly on foot, long distance from the West End of London t.> sit, 
and sit they md. The other day a learned colleague of mine in the Privy Council who 
was eighty-eight came and sat with us. That is the way we have to get along. But it is 
not right. It 18 not really consistent with the duty of the Government towards the 
Empire to leave it with a state of things like that. 

Your Lordships will say that we do not hear about it ; it must be going on very well, 
for nobody complains. Nobody complains because who goes to Downing-street to look 
at that Court ? The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council advises the Sovereign on 
appeals from the whole of the Empiie, except England and Scotlauii and a pait of Ireland. 
The other appeals come h'l'e, and your Lordships dispose of them, and people come and 
see these beautiful benches. They see a serious and sedate lo.>king body of five sitting 
and disposing of the appeals, and they say, “ That is all right.” But who ever goes to 
Downing-stre t. A great many people from India and f torn Africa go. There you may 
see a swarthy local monarch in full uniform, with a great apparatus of staves and 
banners, attended by his court, coming to listen to the hearing ot his appeal against 
the Biitish Jrown. We have these things every now and then But nobody from 
this Chamber, so far as I can observe, takes the trouble to turn into Downing Street to 
look at the supreme tribunal of the Empiie doing its work, although every subject of 
the King-Emperor is entitled to go in there and see that the duty is done. 

The neglect of this very important body is deplorable. It may go, and, if it goes 
the Empire will go on all eight, but a link is in the process of being eaten away by sheer 
neglect and decay at this moment. It is impossible to go on as we are going on just 
now. We have been working here in the last few days, and we have disposed of a large 
number of appeals. But that is not because they happen to be short appeals. Toe 
appeals sometimes take a week, sometimes a fortnight to hear, and we sit only four days 
a week. Be it reraembeied, too, that the judgments have to be put into writing, and that 
they are long judgments, and have to bo very long judgments dealing with very intricate 
affairs. A considfrable part of the work done is work done in interpreting such Con- 
stitutions as that of Canada where very intricate qu<* 8 tion 8 arise involving long training 
ani study, and in which not only the hearing of the case but the writing of the judgments 
is a matter of very great labour. These things have to be disposed of and unless you have a 
body of Judges who have been there a good while and arc familiar with the work it is 
impossible for them to cope with that work. Fortunately. I think the Judicial Committee 
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«tand8 to-day high in reputation in the Empire, but that is only because a great deal of 
trouble has been taken, and it u tioubie which could only be taken because the Judges 
were ^ery willing to woik, and did work, very baid. But now we are bioktn down. 
There are fewer ot U8 available than there were two or three years ago, 

1 have added these observation!! because I wished to bring home to your Lordships the 
substance ol my appeal, which is one not confined to this Bill. I am as certain as that 
1 stand here that the Government will have, and as quickly as possible, to bring foiward 
a Bill tor the appointment of two new regular Law Loids who could sit in the Piivy 
Council. Nobody regrets the increase in ihc number of Judges more than 1 do, I 
struggled against it when 1 was Lord Chancellor and I have always been against it, but 
there are times when necessity presses these things upon us 3 ubt now. The woik cannot 
be done without the assistance for which we aie asking. Thobe ol your Loiobhipb who 
have had cxpeiience of these things, men like my noble and Uaiiiecl Ineiid Loid Dunedin, 
know as weil as 1 do what the piessuie is that weaieuudei. 1 have veiuuied to make 
these obseivations relevant to the immediate purpose of this Bill meiejy lo show that my 
noble and ieaincd tiicnd on the Woolsack is only, m this BnJ, dealing with a pan of 
the trouble. 

Viscount DUNEDIN : My Loids, the only reason why 1 tiouble youi Loitlshipb with 
a veiy lew remaiks lies in t he lact that it ^ust twenty-one yeais since I ha t the pii- 
vihge of pronouncing my hrst judgment in this House and in the J udiciai Cominittee, 
■and since tltat date I have been acting, Bporaihcally up to 1913 and absolutely conti- 
nuously since 1913. The result is that 1 have been a witness ot that development of 
business of which ray noble and learned friend Lord Haldane has just spoken and 1 
have also seen the stiugghs, the continually incitasmg stiuggles, that we have had to 
make in Ol del to cope with that incieasing business. The present Bill deals with the 
reinfoicemeut of our Tiibuiiai as regards Indian appeals alone and theie. indeed, theie 
IS the most prebsing necessity. 

1 suppose toi a good Juuge ilic fiist rtquisite is certain judicial instinct, the 
second is that he should have learned the law, and the thud undoubtedly is experience. 
But, besidts that, there is anothei thing that is necessary. It is not necessaiy peihaps 
foi cveiy member of the Tribunal, but theie ought to oe somebody there who thoroughly 
knows the body of law of the system which be ih piesrntly administering. That w'BS 
recognised when the Loids of Appeal weie tiisi created. They were created in a much 
^smaller number than their piebcut numbei — the number was four — and at that time, 
although It was not actually put ID the Act ot Parliament, it was understood that there 
weie to be tw’o Englishmen, an Irishman and a Bcotsmau, I know my English friends 
and 1 am peibctly certain that the typical Englishman of the class of my old and 
noble friend Loid Banbuiy would never put up a Scotsman unless he knew it was 
absolutely mccssaiy. It is the barae thing that we w'ant in Indian cases and what, unfor- 
tunately, in our piesent circumstances we have not got 

This veiy day 1 have been writing a judgment in an Indian case — a most important 
case — and yet I only had the assistance ol one Indian Juilge. While I entiri ly asbociate 
myself with what the learned Lord Chancclior has said, it is some tune since the luilian 
Judge who was assisting me left India. 1 thing theie ought to be Judgts in piacticai 
touch with the law as it is administeieri. 1 should have been glad, inclceft, it 1 could 
have had mou help— not help bo much to make up my own mind as to givt* me the 
certainty that I was not going agauibt any cuirent of opinion whicli w as, so to speak, 
buried in the book and with which I was not familial. Whue 1 think theie is no 
question of the desiiability of the present Bill, I would like to say that 1 iliuroughly 
associate myself with the remai k which Loid Haldane has made ab to the luctbsity of 
incteasing our numbers toi other pui poses. Keally the whole quubiion depends upon the 
numbeiB of the tribunal. Nobody can say that a iiibunal of thiec muy not be a veiy 
good tiibunaJ. Suppose, tor example. Lord Ganns, Lord Selboine and Loiu McNaghien 
weie sitting m one tnbuiia), you would then have the finest nibunai that has ever sat. 

But it is not only a question of three being able to do the woi k. You have to a 
certain extent to deal with other bUBCcptibiiities. Just as 1 have always thought that it is 
the duty of a Judge not only to decide a case light but albo to send away tlie deleated 
litigant with a feeling that he has had a fair lUii, so, when you come to inteitere with the 
jcdgm nt of high Courts in other parts of the Dominions, you should lemerober that they 
have a right to feel that their views have been adequately c nsidei’td, I think it it is oUiy 
a natural feeling on the part, for instance, of Canada and Aubtialia, whei*^ they have 
tiibunals of five and sometimes of seven, that there ought not to be a reversal of the 
judgments of those tribunals by three sitting here and three only. If that is the case, 
then 1 think five should be the minimum number by which we ought to Lave any Impor- 
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taut case adjadicateci upon. 1 shail not go over again the arithmetical sum which 
Lord Haldane did, but I think a tribunal of five for each of the three Divisions is 
perfectly pioper tribunal. 

Lord JEdSEBL : My Lords, 1 think the House ought to be very grateful to Lord 
Haubuiy for hib criticism of the Bill if for no other reason than that it has provoked 
two maguificcMit speeches from Loid Haldaoe and Lord Dunedin. I should not have 
bpukeu mystiit 111 this iiebate if it had not tx-en for the fact that I once sat under Lord 
Haldane when he gave a superb lecture on the Em pile at the University of L -ndou on 
the iiuties of the Privy Council. In that lecture he showed how the Privy Council 
bound the Empire together moie than any other factor. It st'ems to me tliat this di bate 
ought to Oe cousi icied all over the Empire and that it may have oue effect — namely, 
that Imlia may lecogmse hat this country is doing and supplement the amount of 
money that is proposed, I am sure if it is known in India what the Mother Country 
is doing in this lespect they will go forvvaid ami emulate the generosity of this country, 

Thoie 18 only one provision m the Bill to which I think some exeepuou may be 
talsen, because I have heard many arguments on this matfcei in anothei place, ainl that 
Is tlie ica&on toi the limitation of age. I have heard it argued so many times that the 
3udicial mind iiots not tail at 72 years of age and when one thinks of the exampu* of 
Lord Halsbuiy and otliei Ltnirient Judg<‘S much beyond the age of 72 oim is rather apt 
to have a shock at bocing a piovisiou of this kind put lu this Bill. That may be oiny 
a Committee point, but having iieaid that aigumcnt so oiten expressed by those com- 
petent to express an opinion, 1 am somewiiat surprised that the provision should have 
b en put m tnis Bill. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: My Loids, this Bill has evoked some very interesting 
bpeeches, and I have listened with great iiiteir-)! to what was said by my noble friends 
Lord Haldane ami L-ird Dunedin ab to the need tor appointimuit ot raoie Lords of Appeal. 

1 do not mean in the slightest degree to express dissent fiom what they have said. It 
may we.l be that at some future time I oi a succe-soi of rm u* may have to deal with 
that matter befoie your Lordships, but nithmg they have said makes this Bui less 
necvbsary. Whatever you may do as to other L ods of Appeal you must liavi* two 
effective Judges with special experience in the difficult and diveise system of law 
administered in India. I am sure that, whatever happens, something m the nature ot 
this bill IS absolutely necessary. As to what my noble friend Lord Jcssel said, 1 have 
a good deal of sympathy with him. The nearer I approach to the age of 72 the more 
I think It IS not altogether a proper retiring age. The ligure was inserted m the Bill 
to meet views which were expressed on behalf of the G >vernraent of India, but I am 
quite prepared, if any different proposal should be made in the Committee of your 
Lordships’ House to give it full consideration. 

On question, the Bill was read a second thime and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House. 


The Text of the Measure. 

The following is the text of the Judicial Committee Bill : — 

An Act to amend the law with respect to the constitution of the Judicial Committee 
of Privy Council. 

Be It enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tempoial, and Commons in this present Pai Lament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : — 

1.^(1) His Majesty may by Letters Patent appoint two persons qualified as provided 
in this section to be members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and 
may from time to time fill any vacancies caused by death or otherwise in the offices of 
the persons so appointed. 

(2) A person shall be qualified for appointment under this section if he is a Privy 
Counsellor and is or has been a Judge of a Court which is a High Court within the 
meaning of clause (24) of section three of an Act of the Indian Legislature known as the 
General Clauses Act, 1897, or is a barrister or advocate of not less than fourteen years 
standing who practises or has practised in British India, 

(3) There shall be paid to each person appointed a member of the Judicial Committee 
under this section a yearly salary of two thousand pounds, and the said salary thall be 
charged on and paid out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom or the gi owing 
produce thereof. 
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Provided that the salary of any such person may be increased by such sum not 
not exceeding two thousand pounds as may be provided out of the revenues of India. 

(4) A person appointed a member of Judicial Committee under this section shall hold 
bis office during good behaviour, but shall on attaining the age of seventy ‘two retire 
therefrom, and shall at any time before attaining that ago be removable by His Majesty 
OH an address from both Houses of Parliament. 

(6) Section thirty of the Judicial Committee Act, 1883, as amended by section four 
of the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1887, shall be repealed, but nothing in this repeal 
Shall affect the rights of any persons who at the passing of this Act are entitled under 
that section to attend the sittings of the Judicial Committee or the payment to them of 
the allowances payable under that section as so amended. 

2. This Act may be cited as the Judicial Committee Act, 1926 



Indians in Sout h Afri ca 

The Class Areas Bill. 

In opening the South African Parliament on the 2 2ND JANUARY 
the Governor-Generara speech had the following reference to the Class 
Areas Bill : — 

“ For the purpose of securing healthier relation between the various 
elements of the population and safeguarding the proper economic develop- 
ment of the country, a Bill will be introduced for the reservation to various 
classes of persons of areas for residential and trading purposes and for 
amending registration and immigration laws in certain proposals and repre- 
sentations have been received from the Government of India, and, although 
my Ministers found themselves unable to agree to the particular method 
of dealing with problems involved proposed by that Government, they 
have given an assurance that the representations made will receive their 
earnest consideration.*^ 

The First Reading Passed. 

On the 8TH FEBRUARY the Union Assembly passed the first reading 
of the Class Areas Bill by 81 votes to 10. The division was called by Mr. 
Alexaiider, who briefly protested against the Bill, on the ground that it pro- 
ceeded on racial and class lines, and pointed out that Government had been 
requested to grant a Round Table Conference, but this reasonable request 
from a sister member of the League of Nations had been refused without 
adequate reason. There was no opportunity for discussing the matter and 
they were faced with a cut and dried Bill. 

General Smuts and other prominent members of the South African Party 
walked out of the House and did not vote. 

New Clause Inserted. 

After the passing of the first reading the issue of the above Bill 
revealed a new clause of immense importance dealing with the conditions 
under which Indians may hold property anywhere within the Union subject 
to section 10 and subsection (I) already known. The Viceroy's Commis- 
sion and other Indian opinion took very intense interest in the new clause 
and endeavoured to secure complete elucidation. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews, who was at this time touring in South Africa, in an 
interview stated that after a careful consideration of the new draft of 
the Areas Reservation Bill, he was certain that the re-drafted Section 10 Sub- 
section 1 was really intended to mitigate any hardship that might occur 
between the passing of the Bill and the establishment of reserved areas. It 
was a method of, helping to tide over this intervening period and ho 
did not think that it in any way implied that a succession of leases of five 
16 
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years’ duration could be taken up by anyone outside the reserved aresg 

after they bad been established. 

An explanation for the insertion of the new clause in the Bill was 
offered by the Ministerial organ, Die Barger, which said that, under the 
original Bill, Indians would have been able to acquire land only in the Cape 
Province, and, in order to prevent this, it was now proposed to make the pro- 
hibition apply to the Cape also. The paper pointed out that Indians them- 
selves had broken the Smuts-Gandhi agreement by aiding their countrymen 
to find loopholes in the Immigration Laws. 

The following is the clause in the Asiatic Bill (Sec. 10, sub-sec. 1) 
which was amended : — 

The Goveinor-General may by proclamation in the *• Gazette” deciaie that 
from and after a date to be specified therein no member of any lac*' mdicattui 
therein shall acquire immovable piopeity or the h aso or renewal of lease of immovable 
property in the Province of Natal save in the coast belt as provided in sub-section (2) of 
this section : Provided that nothing m this section contained shall be deemed to pro- 
hibit a renewal of a lease of immovable property held under written lease at the com- 
mencement of this Act, 

According to the amended section the Governor-General may, by proclamation in 
Gazette, declaie that fio*ii and after a date therein specified, not being earlier than the 
first day of August 1925, no peison of any class indicated in such a pioclamation shall, 
firstly, anywhere within the Union hire or take over, or, as lessee, lenew the lease of any 
immovable property for a period exceeding 6 years, or, secondly, in the provinces of the 
Cape of Good hope and Natal, acquire any immovable property save for residential pur- 
poses in class lesidential area or for trading pui poses in class trading area or for any 
purpose in class residential and trading area. 


Bill Referred to Select Committee. 

On the IVIH FEBRUARY, in the Union Assembly, after making a state- 
ment on the Asiatic question, Dr. MALAN moved that the second reading 
of the Asiatic Bill be discharged and the subject matter be referred to a 
Select Committee to report before tbe 1st March. 

Dr. Malan announced that negotiations with the Government of India 
have reached a definite stage— almost to finality. Ihe first and chief object 
to achieve was a Round Table Conference. But the attitude adopted by the 
Union Government was that the particular problem was a South African 
one, to be solved by South Africa alone with a view solely to the interests 
of South Africa. If a conference was held South Africa might have been 
called upon to make ccncessions without counter-balancing advantages and 
the conversations would not have taken place on an equal footing and the 
people of South Africa would have bad a right to interpret the conversations 
as an interference in our domestic affairs from outside, and, as far as we 
could gauge the opinion of the people of South Africa, we had a right to say 
to the Government of India that any interference from outside in our 
domestic affairs would have been tolerated neither by the people of South 
Africa as a whole nor by the bulk of the followers of any of the political 
party in the Country, 

Indian Government and Repatriation. 

The Union did not oppose, in principle, the holding of a Round Table 
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Conference but it was held it urged that the particular point should be in- 
cluded, namely, that the Indian Government should be asked to be willing 
to co-operate and assist in making a scheme of voluntary repatriation more 
effective than it is by the possibility of advantageous land settlement in India 
or In adjacent territories. But the Government of India did not sec its way 
to agree to the discussion of the particular point. 

Genesis of Paddison Deputation. 

The Government of India, then, further approached the Union with a 
request to send a Commission to South Africa to inquire into the whole 
position of India’s share and give the Indian Government first hand informa- 
tion. The Union had no difficulty to agreeing to this request especially as 
the Government of India undertook that the members of the Commission 
would be men of discretion, not coming as agitators and would not inflame 
the mind of the Indian community here and make the problem more difficult. 
Dr. Malan said that the deputation h-vd been here for a considerable time 
and the Union had no complaint against them. On the contrary, the Union 
had every reason to bo satisfied in the way thoy acted in the most difficult 
circumstances. The Union offered that the deputation should, in the name 
of the Government of India and the Indian community, be allowed to lay 
the opinion of the Indians before a Select Committee appointed after the 
second reading of the Bill. 

The Government of India subsequently requested the Union, not to 
proceed with the legislation any further but to appoiot a Commission similar 
to the Asiatic Commission. The Union was not in a position to agree to 
this request, considering that the position, since 1921, had not materially 
changed, besides which it would involve delay and prevent legislation in this 
session and in the face of the impatience which existed with regard to the 
^?olution of the question the Union had no right to accede to the request. 

The Select Committee Proposal. 

So far, we had turned down two of the most important requests on the 
part of the Government of India and realised that a feeling was springing 
up in India and also among the Indian community in South Africa, that the 
Union was forcing through a most important legislation in which they were 
80 vitally concerned, not only against the will of the Indian community and 
the will of the Government of India, but forcing through a legislation without 
giving them any proper opportunity to lay the case of Indians before the 
Government, the country and the Legislature. We felt that, while this feeling 
lasted, an atmosphere existed which certainly was not conducive to a success- 
ful solution of this most difficult and most important question. We, therefore, 
felt it necessary, as far as possible, to create an atmosphere of goodwill con- 
ducive to a successful solution of the question. Under the ciroumstancea 
we thought that this feeling must, as soon as possible, be removed. The only 
way to remove the feeling was to afford an opportunity for wider and less 
restricted evidence to be laid before a Committee appointed by the House. 
Under these circumstances we had definitely offered to the Government of 
India to propose to the House that the proposed legislation be referred to a 
Select Committee before the second reading. 

Conditions of “ This Special Opportunity.’* 

To this proposal we felt it was only right to attach certain conditions and 
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safeguards) because this wasi under the ciroumstances prevailing in South 
Africa and in the House) unusual procedure) and because the particular 
measure introduced certainly had behind it) and to support it, a volume of 
opinion in the country and, as far as I could judge, there was no great 
division of opinion in this House with regard to the matter. The conditions 
were) firstly, that the Indians were willing to make use of this special oppor- 
tunity offered to them, secondly, that if they thought it necessary to lay any 
evidence before the Select Committee before the second reading such evidence 
should be brought forward by the deputation now in South Africa, and nobody 
else from India, either on their behalf or on behalf of the Government of India 
would be allowed to make use of this special opportunity, and, thirdly, that 
the Select Committee appointed before the second reading be required to 
report within such a period as would enable the House to pass the proposed 
legislation, during the present session. This offer with the conditions had 
been accepted by the Government of India. 

Dr. Malan then read the following correspondence between the 
Union Government and the Government of India and then moved 
for a Select Committee. 


The Text of the Correspondence. 

The most impoitant part of the correspondence was the clear line 
telegram fiom the Government of India communicating to the Union Govern- 
ment the purport of the interim report of the Paddison Deputation and the 
views of the Union Government on it and the telegrams which show how 
the decision as annouiiced by Dr. Malan was secured. In their clear line 
telegram of 10th January the Government of India stated : — 

Telegram to the Union Cabinet. 

“Our deputation, after enquiry inNataljhavetelcgiapbcdtlju'rintrnraandpiovi- 
fcional concJuHone and iTCommciidationB to UH. FiietJy, they have been unable to iind 
any juetiticaiic n tor the general opinion, held by the Euiopeann in Nata , that Indian 
competition in tiade ih incirabing and ih CjOBing tiuiitul avenuib of employment to 
Euiopeanp. {Similarly, they are unable to obtain accuiate or compile btatibtics ro 
indicate how fm, if at all, the Indians have ncuiMy dit-placed Euiopeans in the 
skilled or semi^skillid occupation. They buggost that tiebh burv* y of the siiuation, 
it cne weie undeitaken, would piobab^y piove the teais to be unf(>unned, so tar at 
least as tiade and commeice are conct-ineo. Then invest igatioiiB tend to bhuw tha<, 
duiing the la^t few years, Indian penetration has incieased tiny 'n c*r'ain tiaihb, 
such as, lailoiing and fuinituie, especially in the Durban ana, whne, in i he splnie 
of business pioper, the Indian has not impioved his pO'-ition hince the i^poit of 
the Asiatic Enquiry CommisHon, Euithei, the expansion of Indian trade is bailed 
by the action of municipalities who nfuse the issue oi any new licenbes to 
Indians and fiequently refuse tiansfer of i-ld licenses to new piein ees even in 
close proximity to the old ones. The same policy is being followed by tlie licenbing 
boaids in rural areas. For these leasons they suggest tl.at, in oider to vet ify the facts on 
which the demand for the Bill is based, a fiesh enquiiy is advisable. Secondly, our 
deputation lays stiess on the point that it is questionable wheth*r the Bnl will effect 
any mitigation in the economic competition between the two races, which Euiopean 
01 ini( n in Natal rtgaids as the crux of the whole Asiatic pioblem. 
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** The positive remedies which the Bill contemplates arc : ( 1 ) Commercial separation : 
< 2 ) residential segregation ; and, ( 3 ) the restriction provided for in Clause lO, As regards 
(l) our deputation find that municipal administration of the existing licensing laws has 
already lesulted in Indian tiaders being concentrated in aieas distinct from those occupied 
by Europeans except in the cafe of certain old establisheil Indian firms which carry on 
business in Euiopean quarters. Fiom the Euiopean point of view, therefore, the legisla- 
tion now proposed appears unnect ssary, vvliile it will seriously aggravate the position of 
the Indian trading community. They assume that the elimination of Indians from tiade 
18 not aimed at, as such a policy would not be m accomance with the general standaul 
of fairness, particularly, since they report that aliens fiorn Eoiope aie monopo-ising new 
oppoitunities for liade, If the object aimed at is the mitigation of coinpetiMon, other 
remedies seem more likely to be effective. The allegation of untairneBs of Indian compe- 
tition 18 said to be based on the payment of lower wages to shop assistants and the eva- 
sion of legulations governing the terms of employment. They consider that means coui<l b<' 
devised to prevent such evasion, and are stiongly of opinion that the mattei deserves 
investigation, especially, as they have been told that if board and lodging and other 
amenities allowed free to Indian assistants are included, the total wages of the latter 
equal those paid foi tlie same class of woik by the Europfan etnployeis. 

•‘With itgaid to ( 2 ), residential segregation, the enquH les of our depuiatioti conHifu 
the obpction to this nieasnie, which I have consistently urged upon Y'oui Excellency’d 
Goveinment, that any measure tending to depress the social and economic st.andards of 
ot Asiatics may be expecteti to intensify lathcr than mitigate the industrial and commer- 
cial competition between them and the White population. 

“Clause lO of the Bill will, in the opinion of our deputation, have the most serious 
consequences. They point out, firstly , that Indian raai ket gaidenois who tend to cluster 
111 eveiy township in Natal and a large pi opoition of whom hold land on monthly and 
eaiJy leases fiom Europeans, will be driven into the coast belt, where no fresh land is 
avHjiabJr lor them, as the area within that belt is small and almost entirely taken up. 
&».coii«lJy, th^ Indian market gardeners, who aie now tenants ot Europeans, will be 
ilepiived ot their means of livelihood, T?hirdiy, Indian tiaders outsidi' the belt, who 
now caiiy on busmogg iu premises lease*! from Europeans, will be driven into the belt 
on the expiration of their lease. This will not only impose great baidship on Indians, 
but many Europeans will suffer as well. Asiatic congestion around Durban, which is 
alicady gieat, will be siiiously intensified, for the sanitary contlitions of the Asiatic 
subuibsof Durban, whico are alieady rcganled as a menace, will become a greatei source 
of danger to public health. Indians shut off from land will turn for a living to more or 
less the skilled trades, in which the position of Europeans will be fuithcr threatened. 

“It 18 stated by our deputation that the Durban Cot potation seems to be alive to 
the saniiaiy <langer ot this provision <»f the Bill, and they add that, the Europeans with 
whom tiny have discussed the quebtiou, have also begun to leali&e its piobable effects. 
These facts and consideiations strengthen our conviction which we have often pressed 
on the Union Oovciiimont that a Rouiul Table Conference would be the most, satisfactory 
method ot dealing \Mth the situation. We hope i ha* as a lesult of the discussion during 
the last months and ot the wider appicciat ion ot the implications of the Bill, there may 
have been some such nioiification In the attitude ot the European public ivfened to 
in your tcleg.am ot .''rp ember 24 th so as to justify your Government in considering t he 
view they have taki 11 ol this proposal We wish to make it clear that we are still wilhtig 
and anxious to paiticipatc in a Bound Table Conference in any place or manner whicii 
may seem to th^m most convenient. 

“If the Gov*intnent of South Africa, for any leason find themselves still unab e 
to agree to a Rouml Table Confnence, wc hope that the Union Government will agie<» 
that theie is a pnrria fade case for some fresh enquiiy before the proposed legislation is 
proceeded with. Apait fiom other considerations, an enquiiy appears to be necessary, 
fiistly, because the exact facts regarding the extent of Indian competition in trade and 
industry do not seem to be fully known, and, secondly, because the ultimate consequences 
of the proposed legislation may be reveise ot those which are expected and desired, 

“Our deputation will, we understand, reach Cape Town on January 1 0 th and we 
should be gratified if a Minister of the Government would consent to receive them infor- 
mally, and give them an opportunity of explaining and illustrating more fully the 
arguments in favour of bolding an enquiry which we have only been able to indicate in 
brief outline. We believe that there is a great deal to be said in favour of allowing the 
representatives of the Indian community in South Africa and our representatives to place 
their views before a committee ot enquiry before the Bill is proceeded with any further. 
The moral effect of holding an enquiry would be great. It would convince Indian opinion 
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that the Union Government are not averse to hearing representations which can be urged 
against the policy embodied in the Bill and that Parliament will not allow the 
Indian case to ba preiudiced in c.msequenc- of their not being represented politically,” 

South African Cabinet’a Reply. 

The reply of the Governor-General of South Africa, dated 5th (received 
6th), February, 1926, was as follows 

“Your telegram dated ICth January. My Ministers desire me to thank Your 
Excellency, very cordially, for your courtesy m communicating to them so fully the 
proviBionaf conclusions and recoraraendarions of tlie Deputation sent to South Africa to 
enquire into the position of the Indian population in the Union. 

“ With regard to Your Excellency’s suggestion that it might still be possible for 
the Union Goveinment to agree to the hohling of a Round Table Conference, ray Ministers 
fully appreciate the desire* and m otive of the Government of India in pressing for this 
particular method of dealing with the problem. They wish me to state, however, that 
they have repeatedly given their most earnest and anxious consideration to the proposal, 
but that, for the leasons already stated and in spite of thrir desire to meet the wishes 
of Your Excellency’s Government, if possible, they cannot see their way to alter the 
<iecision to which they had pieviously come. 

“ Witli regard to the observation m the Deputation’s report on the general situation 
in South Atiica and more particularly on the probable effect of the various clauses of 
the proposed legislation, my Ministers wish to point out that any conclusions to which 
the Deputation have come, must necessarily, and do admittedly, lest on very flagmen- 
tary evidence gathered within a veiy limited period. This evid» nee must be supplemente 1 
before final and reasoned judgment shall be possible. J'hey cannot, however, agree 
that such further evidence must be collected by means of a fresh enquiry on the part 
of a commihsion appointed for the purpose. This course seems to be unnecessary in view 
of the very exhaustive enquiry by the Asiatic Enquiry Commission, held only a few 
years ago and of the infoimation which can be made available fiom official sources, 
besides, any fresh enquiry as suggested, will, of necessity, fuither delay the legislation 
which 1*9 urgent and is aln ady long overdue while, on the other hand, the Parliamentary 
helect Committee, to which it is pioposed to lefm- the Bill, will provide the most suitable 
means and opportunity to supph rnent, as fai as such may b< u quiicd, any evidence which 
IS already available. 

Select Committee before Second Reading Agiml to. 

“Whilst on the one hand, niy Ministers must regret thrir inability to accede to the 

request ot a Round Tabh? Conference or a flesh enquiry, on the other hand, they fully 
realize the anxiety of that Government to place, an fully as possible, the case of the 

Indian community in South Africa before the Government ot the Union. It is for thia 

reason that they pieviously adumbrated the possibility of evidence before a Parliamentary 

Select Committee by the Deputation flora the Gov<“rnraent of India, no v m the country 

after the Bill shall have passed the second leading. Although reference to a select- 
committee after the second reading will imply the maintenance of the general principle 
of the Bill, It will, at the same time, offer a very wide scope for evidence, and will not 
even exclude evidence on such a fundamental question in which the Government of 
India is primarily concerned, as to whether the pioposed sfgregaMfm shall be* voluntary 
or compulsory. To this suggestion, which they have' otfeied, my Minisins have thus 
far received ne reply, and they are consequently in doubt as to tiu- existniice of any 
diflSculty on the part ot the Goveinment of India in accepting same. If such diffic ulty 
should however exis^ on the giound of too great a restriction on the evidence which the 
Deputation might desire to bring foiwaid my Ministers would agiee to propose the 
refiTence of the Bill to a Select Committee before the second reading, t hus widening the 
scope for evidence so as to include the piincipb* of the Bill. They wibh it, however^ 
to be understood that such a proposal, on their pai t will be subject to the Government 
of India intimating theirwilliniziies.i to availing theraselve', of this oportunity specially 
offered, to place evidence hefoic the Select Committ^-e, thiougli their deputation now in 
South Aft iea%n<l further that it will be subject to the self ct committee being required to- 
report, to Pailiament within such limited period as will enable Parliament to deal 
finally duting the piesent session with the legislation proposed. 

“ My Ministeis have gladly acceded to tlie requ sr of Your Exct?llcncy’s Government 
that the Deputation, who are now in Cape Town, shall be received by one of the members 
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of the Union Government. Intimation to this effect was sent to the head of the deputation 
immediately after receipt of Your Excellency’s last communication and the proposed 
interview has already taken place.’’ 

Further Representation by the Indian Government. 

Thereupon, the Government of India ’.despatched to the Governor- 
General or South Africa, the following telegram on the 9th February : — 

“We aie m receipt of Your Excellency's telegram, dated 6th February, and would be 
grateful if you would be so go(xi as to convey to Your Excellency’s Ministers our warm 
appreciation of the courtesy and consideration they have extended to us and to our Deputa- 
tion. While we cannot conceal from Your Excellency our deep disappointment that Your 
Excellency s Ministers have found it impossible to agree to either of the alternate methods 
put foiward by us, as best calculated to lead to a satisfactory solution of this pioblera, we 
recognise that our pioposals have been given the fullest and most anxious consideration. 
We further uutlei stand that the offer now made to us involves a departure from the noimal 
parliamentary pi act ice and procedure, and we see in this another proof of the clesiie 
jf Your Exceilrncy’ti Ministers to find a solution of the difficult question. MyGovcin- 
ment aie, m the ciicumstaiices, prepared to accept, subject to the conditions {stipulated 
m Your Excellency’s telegram, an enquiry by a parlia mentary seicct coinmitH'e before 
the bicond reading of the Bill. We nor.e with satisfaction that the teims of reference 
to the Committee will be sufficiently wide to luclmle consideiation of the principles of 
the Bill, an<i we assume it is the intention of Your Excellency’s Ministers also to allow 
representatives of Indian opinion in South Africa an opportunity of presenting their 
Crtse to tlie Committee, which, we feel suie, Your Excellency’s Ministers will agree, could 
not fail, materially, to assist the Committee in its task. 

As the Union Government aie aware, our objections to the Bill are fundamental, 
and aie against the piinciplcs on which the Bill is based. We propose, therefore, to 
instruct our deputation to present the case before the Select Committee in respect of the 
geneial piincipies. It neccssanly follows, from our arguments, that we object also to 
the details of the Bill. We realise that Your Excellency’s Miinsters are anxious to avoid 
unnecessary delay, but we tiust, id view of the very giave consrquenccs to Indians whicn 
the proposed legislation must involve, that the fullest possible opportunity compatible with 
the limitation laid down in Your Excellency’s telcgiara, will be afforded for the present- 
ment of the Indian case. 

“ We are anxious that the offer made by Your Bxcellency’s Ministers and our 
reply tin reto should be published here with the least possible delay, and should be glad 
to know ui gently, by lelogram, when it is proposed to make these public in South Africa, 
to enable us to aiiange for publication here. ’ 

South African Government’s Final Reply. 

The final reply from the Governor-General of South Africa was received 
through his telegram, dated 12th February : — 

“Your tck'giam dated 9th Februaiy. My Ministers note with great pleasuo; an<i 
appreciation the readiness of the Government of India to avail themselves of th** oppoi- 
tnnity specially offeied to them for the presentation of the Indian case, through thcMi 
deputation now in South Atiica, in accordance with the contents of my telegram datod 
the 6th Febiuaiy. Foi the further information of the Government of India, they desue to 
4itate that ample time will be given to the proposed Select Committee to hear and cousidei 
evidence, and that lefeieuce of the Bill to a Select Committee before the second reading 
implies that the Indian community in South Africa will, through their representativ- s, 
have the same opportunity and scope for presenting their case as will be accorded to 
the deputation from India. With reference to the last part of your telegram, lam 
informed by my Ministers that they propose to lay, on the table of the House, a copy 
of the correspondence between the Government of India and the Government of th-* 
Union with regard to the position of Indians m South Africa, on Wednesday afternoon, 
the 17tb instant. The Minister of the Interior will then make a statement in the House, 
and give notice that he will move reference of the Bill to a Select Committee before 
the second reading. My Ministers submit it will be suitable if the publication leferred 
to in your telegram could take place in India at the same time.” 
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Text o( the Statement in the Indian Legislature. 

Sir Mubumraad H^tbibulUh, Member in charge, Education Department, 
and Mr. Bhore, Education Secretary, made the following statement on the 
17TH FEBRUARY 1926 in the Council oi State and the Legislative Assem- 
bly, respectively 

“ In his speech at the opening of the Legislative Assembly, His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy outlined the general course which the negotiations with 
South Africa, regarding the Asiatic question, have taken, and appealed to the 
House to continue to trust the Government while the negotiations were still 
proceeding. The Government of India and the Union Government of South 
Africa have now agreed that a stage has been reached at which the corres- 
pondence that has passed between the two Governments, during the last year, 
can suitably be made public. I am, therefore, placing in the library of the 
House, copies of the communications that have passed between the two 
Governments on the subject of the posicion of Indians in South Africa. 

Course of Negotiations. 

*‘From the correspondence it will be seen that, last April, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State for India, the (Tovernment of India took 
up direct with the Union Government, negotiations on the question of formu- 
lating a comprehensive Indian policy in South Africa which would be accept- 
able to all the parties concerned, and utilised the suggestion thrown out by 
Mr. Thomasj Secretary of State for the Colonies, to propose a conference on 
the subject preferably in South Africa, but, if the Union Government so 
desired in India or on neutral ground such as Geneva. In the alternative 
they asked the Union Government to make other suggestions to bring about 
a satisfactory settlement of the Indian question. The Union Government 
replied In June last, that, while they were quite ready to receive suggestions 
from the Government towards making their policy of repatriation more effec- 
tive, they regretted their inability to agree to a conference, since it was the 
policy of all the parties in South Africa, by means of strict prohibition of 
Indian immigration and of active repatriation to reduce the Indian popula- 
tion in the country as nearly as possible to an irreducible minimum, and such 
a conference would be viewed with suspicion as an interference from outside. 

“ On July 14th, the Government of India renewed the suggestion for a 
Conference on the ground that repatriation could not, by itself, provide an 
effective solution of the problem, since, 63 per cent of the resident 
Indian population were born in South Africa and regarded that country 
as their home, and on the ground that, in oidor to arrive at a satis- 
factory settlement, alternative measures of mitigating European and 
Asiatic competition in the economic sphere should be explored. In July 
the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (further Pro- 
visi(.n) Bill, embodying the policy of the Union Government towards 
the Asiatic problem, was introduced, ai d in September the Union Govern- 
ment replied, regretting their ii'ability to hold a conference on the Indian 
(inestioii unless its main (.bject was more effective repatriation, and unless 
it was limited to some definite and concrete questions connected therewith. 
They seemed, however, inclined to favour conversations, both i/j connection 
with repatriation and with the methods of reducing Asiatic and European 
competition. 
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The Paddison Deputation. 

“ In October the Government of India replied to the Union Govern^ 
meht, that, before entering into a discussion of the repatriation question 
or the general question of alleviating direct competition, they would like 
to send a deputation to South Africa to collect, information regarding the 
economic condition and general position of Indians residing in the Dominion. 
The Government of South Africa agreed to this proposal on November lOth^ 
and the Deputation sailed from Bombay on November 25th. Its defined 
purpose was to enquire into and report on the economic condition and 
general position of the resident Indian community in South Alrica, and to 
form an appreciation of their wishes and requirements, with a view to 
furnish material to the Government of India for use in connection with their 
negotiations with the Union Government. That Deputation has collected 
material and come to provisional conclusions which enabled the Government 
of India on January 10th, to press once again, on the Union Government, 
the desirability of a Round Table Conference on the whole question or, 
failing that, a fresh enquiry before the proposed legisLition was proceeded 
with. 

“ The Union Government replied, on February 6th, that they fully 
realised our anxiety to place the case of the Indian community in South 
Africa as fully as possible before them. They expressed their willingness, 
therefore, to propose the reference of the Asiatic Bill to a Select Committee 
before the second readirig, so as to empower the Committee to take evidence 
on the principles of the Bill, as well as on its details subject to the under- 
standing that the Committee should be required to report to Parliament 
within such limited period as would enable Parliament to deal finally with 
the proposed legislation during the present session. This offer, the Govern- 
ment of India have accepted, but they have made it clear that their objec- 
tions to tho Bill are fundamental and they are instructing their Deputation 
to present the case before the Select Committee in respect of the general 
principles. 

It will follow from the statement of their objections to the principles, 
that the Government of India are also opposed to the details of the Bill, 
but it is not proposed to discuss the latter, because the Government of 
India cannot take any action which might be thought even remotely to 
imply that they are prepared to waive fundamental objections or acquiesco 
in the principles of the Bill. 

“ Two Important Results.” 

** From this very brief summary of the course which the negotiations 
have taken it will be clear that the Government of India have obtained 
two important results. They have, for the first time since Sir Benjamin 
Robertson's deputation, their own representatives on the spot in South 
Africa, who are in a position to keep them informed of the progress of 
events and to present the Indian case, on their behalf, before the Seleob 
Committee when it is appointed, and the Government of India have, on 
their record, a mass of evidence relating to the position of Indians in South 
Africa. They feel the necessity of keeping it up to date and abreast of tho 
Union. They are anxious, moreover, to establish closer touch with tho 
wishes and needs of the Indian community in South Africa. It is in theso 
aspects that the presence of their deputation in South Africa is proving 
17 
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invaluable to them. They have induced the Union Government to agree 
that the Asiatic Bill should be referred to a Select Committee before) instead 
of after) the second reading. The principles involved in this Bill are so 
grave) and its effects on the position of Indians in South Africa are of 
aucb far-reaching consequence, that the Government of India attach great 
importance to this concession, India naturally takes the strongest: objection 
to measures calculated to relegate Indians to a position inferior to that of 
other classes of His Majesty^s subjects. The Select Committee before the 
second reading gives a desired opportunity of stating the case and opposing 
the Bill on these grounds, before the legislature of the Union is comniitted 
to the principle of the Bill. The Government of India gratefully acknow- 
ledge the assistance that they have derived, in the past, from the attitude 
of the legislature in regard to Indian affairs in South Africa and the trust 
that, when the members of the two Chambers have had an oppoitunity of 
studying the correspondence which is now made public, they will approve 
of the line which they have taken.’* 


The Class Areas Bill Postponed. 

On the 23RD APRIL in the South African Assembly, Gen. Hertzog 
made a long statement on the international status of South Africa and 
declared that the Union bad secured a complete international status equal 
to that of any other Dominion or any other part of the British Empire. 
South Africa was in the position of absolute equality even with regard 
to the question of secession, but it would be very unwise and ill-advised for 
them to exorcise the right of secession except by devolution through the 
agency and means of Great Britain. One of the first and weightiest prob- 
lems to be dealt with at the Imperial Conference was the question of 
Dominions taking over their own duties and responsibilities where oppor- 
tunity offered and their interests demanded, 

Dr. Malan^s Speech. 

Subsequent to the above statement on the international status of South 
Africa, Dr. MALAN, with the special permission of the House, moved the 
adoption of the report of the Select Committee which approved of the agree- 
ment reached recommending that the Bill be postponed untill the results of 
the Conference were available and that subsequent legislation to be enacted be 
retrospective to the date when the Bill would otherwise have come into force. 
In the course his of speech Dr. Malaii said : — 

“ When the Areas Reservation Bill was referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on the 17th February, 1 made a statement to the House, setting 
forth (he general course and result of the negotiations which had taken 
place between the Union Government of India. I then defined our attitude 
towards the bolding of a conference, which was the immediate oijective of 
the Government of India, and which, as then understood to be proposed 
was not acceptable to us. 1 stated definitely that we were not, and coula 
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Bofc, with any justice, be opposed, in principle, to conversations with any 
outside (Tovernment but that, on the contrary, we were strongly and in 
principle opposed to any conference which was one-sided, in so far as it 
wo^ld admittedly have been expected from us to make concessions in con- 
nection with our proposed legislation, while there apparently would have 
been a failure to counterb dance these concessions with a corresponding 
prospective advantage. We did not consider the Conference, as then pro- 
posed by the Government of India, to be otherwise than one-sided and as 
such having the appearance of an unjustified interference from outside with 
our domestic affairs. 

Conversations with the Paddison Deputation. 

“ After my statement on that occasion negotiations were resumed 
between the two Governments on a represenLition on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India that their attitude was not correctly understood and on an 
assurance on the part of the Union Government that, consistently with their 
previous standpoint, they still considered that the door was open to holding 
a conference if a satisfactory assurance could be obtained as to its nature 
and scope. With the very valuable assistance from the informal conversa- 
tion between the Prime Minister and myself, on the one hand, and the 
Leader and the Secretary of the Government of India Deputation on the 
other, a formula was agreed upon which, if accepted by this house, will 
form the basis, and determine the nature of the conference which, before 
our legislation is further proceeded with, will make a serious and honest 
attempt to arrive at a real and effective, but, at the same time, amicable 
solution of the Indian problem. This formular definitely excludes the 
possibility of a conference which could justly bo interpreted as merely an 
attempt from outside to prevent the Union Government from dealing with 
its own problem in its own way and which, as such, would be resented by 
the people of Sou h Africa and is, and would remain, unacceptable. On 
the contrary, it definitely ensures the co-operation of the two Governments 
in exploring all possible methods of setting the Asiatic question in South 
Africa on the basis of the maintenance of the western standard of life by 
just and legitimate means.*’ 

Dr. Malan then read the formula (see p. 134) and proceeded ; — 
Conditions for Success of the Proposed Conference. 

It is hardly necessary for me to point out that the success of the 
proposed conference will almost exclusively depend upon the extent to 
which public feeling in India as well as in South Africa will allow the res- 
pective Governments to co-operate with each other in finding a real and 
effective solution of the problem. It is equally evident that a new and 
favourable atmosphere, which is required, can only be created by utmost 
circumspection and self-control ; and, let me add, by absence of suspicion 
and by presence of faith on the part of the leaders and peoples of both the 
countries. Under these circumstances, I have a right to appeal — and I 
know that I shall not appeal in vain—to the good sense and wise discretion 
and patriotism of the Hon’ble Members of this House when they shall proceed 
to discuss the report of the Select Committee on the Asiatic question 
generally inside or outside the House before the conference is held. I have 
an equal right to appeal — and I know that 1 shall not appeal in vain—to the 
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the good sense and wise discretion and patriotism of the people of South 
Africa* If Parliament should think it worth while to agree to the holding 
of a conference, then it is surely worth while to make most of the oppor- 
tunity which that conference offers in the interests of South Africa. 

“ Before concluding, I desire to place on record my very high appre- 
eiation of the way in which the Select Committee has dealt with this most 
serious and important question. I may say without any reservation that 
every member, without exception has, from the beginning to the end appro- 
ached the problem without any party considerations but from a broad South 
African point of view, and with the sincere intentions of serving the best 
interests of our country. I also desire to express on behalf of the Govern- 
ment our great satisfaction with the way in which the Government of India, 
including the members of their Deputation, have conducted the negotiations 
and other relations with the Union Government and the Select Committee. 
By looking upon the subject of our negotiations and by practically dealing 
with it as a matter solely concerning South Africa and India, they have 
made a valuable contribution towards the practical recognition of the status 
of both the countries ; and, by inspiring confidence in their ability and 
sincerity, they have laid the foundation of that sincere and friendly co- 
operation between the two Governments which alone can ensure the success 
of the conference and lasting friendly relations between the two countries. 


Publication of tbe Text of the Correspondence. 

Governmeitt of India's Statement. 

On tbe same day, the 23rd April, the Government of India published the 
correspondence which had passed between them and the South Africafi 
Government regarding the position of Indians there. It revealed a tem- 
porary victory for the Indian Government inasmuch as the Union Govern- 
ment had agreed to a Conference to discuss the best method of arriving 
at an amicable solution. This victory was due, in a gieat measure, to 
the efforts of selfless worktrs like Mr. C. F. Andrews in South Afiica and 
the propaganda carried on in India by Doctor Abdur Rahman and other 
members of the South African Indian Deputation, But for these two factors, 
it would have been very doutful if the Union Government, constituted as 
it was, would have ever climbed down, and agreed to the proposal, of a 
“ Subordinate branch of the British Administration,*' for a Conference. 

Tbe despatches of the Government of India were marked by firmness and 
iriendliness towards the Union Government, but the latter soured on one 
important essential, namely, that, whatever solution was arrived at must be 
8U(^ as safeguard tbe maintenance of the Western standaid of life by 
just and fair means.” To this condition, the Government of India agreed, 
although, in their telegram sent to the Union Government soon alter the 
adjournment motion in tbe Assembly in Delhi, they emphasised that both 
parties should enter the conference without being committed, in advance, to 
any particular solution of the questions at issue. Otherwise, Lord Reading's 
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Government, backed by the strong force of Indian opinion both in India and 
South Africa, carried on the negotiations successfully. 

The following is the text of the Government of India's official statement 
on South Africa : — 

“ On February l7tb last, the Government of India published the corres- 
ppudence, (see p. 124) which had passed between them and the South African 
Government, since April 8th 1925, regarding the Indian question in South 
Africa. The papers then published showed that the Government of India, being 
gravely concerned at the series of Ordinances curtailing India's civil and 
economic rights and privileges recently passed in South Africa, took the 
initiative in suggehting a conference between their representatives and the 
representatives of the Union Government as a preliminary to the formulation 
of a comprehensive Indian policy in South Africa which would afford an 
acceptable solution of the whole question. 

The Uniorj Government saw, however, difficulties in the way of accepting 
this suggestion, and decided that a preferable course was to be put forward 
in the form of a Bill, the alternative proposals for dealing with the Indian 
question, which they favoured. This Bill, known as the Areas Reservation 
and Immigration and Registration (Further provision) Bill, was introduced 
into the South African Parliament last July. In order to place the Govern- 
ment of India in a position to appreciate the circumstances which had led 
up to the Bill and to make representations regarding it with special 
refeivnce to the general question of alleviating direct competition between 
Asiatics and Europeans, they agreed that the Government of India should 
send a deputation to South Africa. The deputation sailed on November 25th 
1925, and its preliminary report was received in India early in January. 

On the basis of the fact disclosed in that report, the Government of 
India felt justified in renewing their proposal for a round table conference, 
and pressed that, if that proposal was still unacceptable, there was a case 
for a fresh enquiry before the proposed legislation was proceeded with. 
Neither of these suggestions commended themselves to the Union Govern- 
ment, who, however, expressed their willingness to give the Government 
of India an opportunity of placing the case of the Indian community in 
?South Africa fully before them, by offering to take the course of proposing 
the reference of ttie Areas Reservation Bill to a select committee before, 
instead of after, the second reading in order that the Indian objections to the 
Bill might be heard in respect of its principles as well as in respect of its 
details. 

This offer, the Government of India accepted, and their deputation 
appeared before the Select Committee, early in March, and presented the 
Indian case against the Bill on broad grounds of principle. In the mean- 
time it appeared, from the report of the speech in which the Minister of the 
Interior had moved that the Areas Reservation Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, that the Union Government were possibly under some mis- 
apprehension regarding the attitude of the Government of India towards a 
round table conference. They, therefore, again addressed the Union Govern- 
ment, pointing out that they were as anxious as ever to participate in a 
round table conference, and bad no desire to limit the scope of its discus- 
sions in the manner which the Minister seemed to suppose. 

Ministers Consultatioo with Paddison Deputation. 

In reply to the communication the Union Government stated that they 
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were prepared io take such steps as were still at their disposal, to keep 
the door open for a further consideration of the Indian question, provided 
that they had an assurance of the probability that the problem would be 
really and effectively solved throush the instrumentality of a conference. 
This evidence that the Union Government were no longer averse to the idea 
of a conference on certain terms, was welcomed by the Government of 
India, who expressed themselves as equally anxious that the conference, if 
arranged, should not prove abortive, and pressed the view that the right 
methods of arriving at a real and effective solution of the Indian question 
would be for both the parties to enter the conference without being committed 
in advance, to any particular solution <»f the questions at issue. They sug- 
gested that the Union Ministers might confer informally with the Leader 
of the Indian Deputation, in order to ascertain whether the obstacles in the 
way of a conference could not be overcome. The suggested conversations 
took place at Cape Town early in April, and resulted in a better understand- 
ing and appreciatioji of the respective points of viow and difficulties of the 
two Governments. 

The Union Government have impressed upon the Government of India 
that public opinion in South Africa would not view with favour any settle- 
ment which did not hold out a reasonable proapect of safeguarding the 
maintenance of western standards of life by just and legitimate means, and 
on this basis have agreed to enter a conference, the recommendations of 
which will be subject to confirmation by the Government of both the countries. 
They have also agreed, subject to the approval of the Union Parliament, to 
postpone further progress with Areas Reservation Bill until the results of 
the conference are available. The basis on which the conference will be 
held is embodied in the following formula which has been accepted by the 
Governments : — 

The Formula Agreed Upon. 

** The Government of the Union of South Africa and the Government 
of India have been in further communication with each other 
regarding the best method of arriving at an amicable solution of 
the Indian problem. The Government of the Union have im- 
pressed upon the Government of India that public opinion in 
South Africa will not view with favour any settlement which 
does not hold out a reasonable prospect of safeguarding the 
maintenance of standards of life by just and legitimate means. 
The Government of India are prepared to assist in exploring all 
possible methods of settling the Asiatic question, and have offered 
to enter iiito a conference with the Union Government for the 
purpose. Aliy proposals that the conference might make would be 
subject to confirmation by the Governments of the two countries. 
The Union Government have accepted the offer of the Govern- 
ment of India ; and in order to ensure that the conference should 
meet under the best auspices have decided, subject to the 
approval of the Select Committee and the Parliament, not to 
proceed further with the Areas Reservation and Immigration 
and Registration (Further Provision) Bill until the results of 
the conference are available.” 
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Text of the Correspondence. 

The following is the text of the correspondence which preceded the 
announcement regarding the agreement of the Union Government to a 
c6nferenoe to come to an amicable settlement of the Indian question. 

Telegram from India Government. 

Telegram to the Governor-General of South Africa, Cape Town, dated 
Delhi, 20th February 1926 : — 

The Government of India understand, from the reports which they have 
received, that the Minister of the Interior in his speech, moving that the 
Areas Reservation Bill be referred to a Select Committee before the second 
reading, stated that the Government of India bad been informed by the 
Union Government that, while they were not opposed in principle to a round 
table conference, the discussions must include the question of ways and means 
required to make the scheme of voluntary repatriation of Indians more effec- 
tive and that, had the Government of India agreed to this point being included 
in the Agenda, a Round Table Conference would have been held, but, that 
as w© did not see our way to agree to a discussion of this particular point, the 
Union Government could not agree to the Conference. 

If Dr. Malan has been correctly reported, we fear that there has been 
some misunderstanding regarding our attitude on this point. In our telegram 
dated 9th October we made it clear that a Conference of which the main 
object was to expedite Indian repatriation, was not contemplated by us. We, 
nevertheless indicated that we were prepared to discuss the working of the 
existing system of voluntary repatriation, and maintained the same attitude 
in subsequent communications. We have never refused to include the ques- 
tion of repatriation, as above described, within the scope of the discussion of 
the proposed conference. We are as anxious as ever to participate in a 
Round Table Conference wtich would include the repatriation question, 
limited, as above stated, in scope. 

We should be very grateful if the Minister of the Interior would take an 
early opportunity of dispelling the misconception to which, we fear, his speech 
may have given rise. We understand that 1 he uepe rimes^ in a leading 
article on the 28th February, has already taken the point that the attitude of 
the Government of Lidia in refusing to discuss voluntary repatriation made 
the holding of the Conterenoe impossible. We are most anxious to secure an 
unprejudiced reception for the statement which our representatives will 
shortly make before the Select Committee, and confident that Vour Excel- 
lency's ministers will understand our desire to remove any misapprehension 
which might possibly prejudice public opinion against the case which they 
will present. 


S. African Cabinet's Reply. 

Telegram from the Governor-General of South Africa, Cape Town, dated 
iOtb (Received on the 11th) March 1926 ; 

Your telegram dated 20th February. My Ministers desire to state that, 
in their opinion, no discrepancies exist between the statements of the Minister 
of the Interior in the Assembly, to which you refer, and the actual course of 
the negotiations, as revealed in the published correspondence. A reference 
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to ray tele^^raraa dated Htjh June and 24th September 1926, raust, in their 
view, remove all possible doubts. 

It was clearly the attitude of the Union Government that no Conference 
however restricted in scope, was possible unless some definite prospect was 
held out, beforehand, that it would result in a considerable reduction of the 
Indian population. 

They further clearly intimated that they welcomed tentative and pro- 
visional proposals to this effect, and that their attitude with regard to the 
holding of a Conference would eventually depend upon the nature and prac- 
ticability of any repatriation scheme offered as a basis for further discussions 
at such a Conference. They even went so far as to suggest the particular 
form of additional inducements which, with the assistance and co-operation 
of the Government of India, might be offered to Indians as a part of such 
repatriation scheme, besides agreeing to the inclusion of at least one other 
important aspect of the Indian problem, which has been put forward by your 
Government within the range of the proposed Conference, 

It was only after the Government of India had intimated in your 
telegram of 9th October 1926, that they did not intend to explore the possi- 
bilities of more effective repatriation with the object of bringing about a con- 
siderable reduction of the Indian population, but wished merely to confine 
themselves to helpful suggestion in connection with the existing repatriation 
scheme, that further attempts on the part of the Union Government, to arrive 
at a satisfactory basis for a Conference, were dropped. 

My Ministers, accept the assurance expressed in the second paragraph of 
your telegram, that the real attitude of the Government of India has been 
misunderstood by them. They also note that, according to Your Excellency’s 
tfdegram, dated the ‘26th November, 1925, it was clearly the intention of the 
(Government to put forward definite proposals in connection with repatriation, 
after considering the report of their deputation to the Union. 

Under these circumstances, my Ministers wish to assure the Govern- 
ment of India that, provided they could be made to feel that they have the 
necessary assurance of the probability that the problem will really and effec- 
tively be solved by consenting to a Round Table Conference, they are 
prepared to take such steps as are still at their disposal to keep the door 
open for a further consideration of the question. They trust that the 
(rovernment of India will realise that the progress of the Bill through 
Parliament cannot be held up unless such action can be clearly justified to 
Parliament and in the eyes of the people of South Africa by the nature 
and adequacy of the assurance given ; and, therefore, unless the Ministers 
are enabled to point to some very definite and .substantial prospective results 
to be anticipated from the proposed conference, they cannot contemplate the 
possibility of agreeing, at this stage, to the holding of such a conference The 
Government of India will, therefore, understand that the assurarjce, so far 
offered by them, in connection with the system of repatri.ition at present 
obtaining, is for the purpose of formulating a satisfactory basis for a 
conference, altogether inadequate. 

Further Telegram from Delhi. 

Telegram to the Governor-General of South Africa, Cape Town, dated 
26th March. 1926 

Your telegram dated March 10th. We have not yet seen the text of 
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the speech delivered by the Minister of the Interior on February I7th, and 
are therefore glad to receive the assurance from Your Excellency's Govern- 
ment that it was, in no way, discrepant with the actual course of negotiations. 
Your Excellency's telegram makes it clear to us that the Union Government 
are not averse to the idea of a Conference provided they are satisfied that 
such a Conference will hold out a definite prospect of leading to a real and 
effective solution of the Indian problem. We appreciate the desire of Your 
Excellency’s Ministers to obtain an assurance on this and to find a formula, 
acceptable to Your Government and mine, as the basis of the Conference 
which would enable discussions to be initiated. We ourselves are equally 
anxious that, if a Conference takes place, it should not prove abortive or 
lead to misunderstanding, and, it is with this object in view, that we desire 
that there should be no misapprehension about our own attitude. 

As we explained in our telegram of October 9th we are unable to 
agree to enter a Conference of which the object would be to effect a con- 
siderable reduction of the Indian population, and wo still adhere to this 
opinion. In our view, the right method of arriving at a real and effective 
solution of the Indian question would be for both the parties to enter the 
Conference without being committed, in advance, to any particular solution 
of the question at issue. We ourselves would enter such a Conference 
with the sincere intention of discussing frankly with the Union Govern- 
ment all possible methods of settling the Asiatic question, of understanding 
the dittioultiea which have led to the present policy of the South Afrioari 
Government and of explaining our own difficulties in acquiescing in that 
policy and the objects which we have in view. In an atmosphere of better 
mutual understanding, which we believe this exchange of views will establish, 
we are hopeful that an agreement may be rendered possible as to the 
general lines on which the question can be finally settled. As a preliminary 
step, wo would suggest that the Union Ministers might consent to confer 
informally with the Leader of our Deputation with a view to ascertaining 
whether the obstacles in the way of the Conference cannot be overcome. 
We cannot, of course, agree to invest Mr. Paddison with plenipotentiary 
powers to act on our behalf ; and any arrangement suggested after 
consultation with Your Excellency’s Ministers wovld be subject to our con* 
firmation after receipt by us of his report and after discussion with him. 

We are impressed with the difficulty of arriving at an understanding 
by telegraphic correspondence and it is on this account that wo propose a 
personal discussion, and have always held that a conference affords the* 
most hopeful method of dealing with this question. In the event of an 
agreement being reached regarding the Conference, ttieetings between the 
representatives of this Government and of the Union Government might 
conveniently be held either formally or informally at the time of tho 
meeting, in October next, of the Imperial Conference or, if necessary, at an 
earlier date. 

We assume that the progress with regard to the pending legislation 
would be held upon until the Conference has had an opportunity of discussing 
the question in all its bearings. 

South Africa Agrees to a Conference. 

Telegram from the GovernorGeneral of South Africa dated 13th 
(received on 14th April 1926) 
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In reply to your telegram dated 26th March, my Ministers desire to 
inform the Government of India that, in compliance with their request, the 
Prime Minister and the Minister of the Interior have informally conferred 
with Mr. Paddison, leader, and Mr. Bajpai, Secretary of the deputation, 
And that the conversations have undoubtedly resulted in a mutually better 
understanding and appreciation of the respective points of view and 
difficulties of the two Governments. My Ministers do not consider the diver- 
gence in point of view or the difficulties so great that it should be deemed 
impossible to find a satisfactory basis for in formal conversations which 
might lead to an amicable settlement, as long as it remains understood 
that such conversations shall, on both sides, be entered into and conducted 
with a sincere desire and intention to co-operate in finding a real and 
effective solution of the Indian problem. Any Conference which could 
justly be interpreted as a mere attempt from outside to prevent the Union 
Government from dealing with its own problems in its own way, will be 
resented by the people of South Africa, and is, and will continue to be, 
unacceptable. 

As was pointed out in previous conespondence, the European commu- 
nity in South Africa consider that their economic position and civilisation 
are seriously menaned by the presence and unfair competition of Asiatics ; 
and the demand on their part that steps shall b6 taken, without delay, to 
•counteract that menace, is insistent and practically unanimous. This fact 
has been corroboiated, to the fullest extent by the evidence laid before the 
Select Committee. My Ministers, therefore, wish to impress upon the 
Government of India that opinion in South Africa will not view with favour 
any settlement which does riot hold out a reasonable prospect of safeguarding 
the maintenance of Western standards of life by just arid legitimate means. 
If the Government of India could accept this presentation of the position 
as the collect one, aid could further express their willingness to assist in 
•explorint' all possible methods of settling the Asiatic question, the Union 
Government will be ready to accept their offer to enter into a Conference 
for the purpose. Any proposal which such a Conference might make would 
be subject to confirmati(»n by the Governments of the two countries. 

In Older to ensure that the Conference, if finally agreed upon, should 
meet under the best auspices, my Ministers have decided, sul iect to the 
approval of the Select Committee and the Parliament, not to proceed further 
with the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (Further 
Provision) Bill, until the results of the Confeierce are available. Should 
the reply of the Government of India be favourable, and a final agreement in 
regaid to the bolding of a Conference be reached, my Ministers suggest that 
such agreement shall be embodied in the following terms, which could form 
the basis, and be included in any official public attempt to be made at a 
later date : — 

“ The Government of the Union of South Africa and the Government of 
India have been in fuither communication with each other regard- 
ing the best method of arriving at an amicable solution of the 
Indian problem. The Government of the Union have impressed 
upon the Government of India that public opinion in South 
Africa will not view with favour any settlement which does not 
hold out a reasonable prospect of safeguarding the maintenance of 
the Western standard of life by just and legitimate means. The 
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Goyernment of ladia are prepared to assist in exploring all pos*^ 
sible methods of setting the Asiatic question, and have offered to 
enter into a Conference with rhe Union Government for the 
purpose. Any proposal the Conference might make, would be 
subject to confirmation by the Governments of the two countries. 
The Union Government have accepted the otfer of the Govarn-^ 
ment of India ; and, in order to ensure that the Conference should 
meet under the best auspices have decided, subject to the 
approval of the Select Committee and the Parliament, not to pro- 
need further with the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration (Further Provision) Bill until the results of the 
Conference are available. With a view to the limited time of the 
Select Committee and in order that they may be enabled to make 
the necessary recommendations, my Ministers will be glad to be 
favoured with an early reply 

India Government on the Terma. 

Telegram to the Governor-General of South Africa, Cape Town, dated 
17th April 1926 

Your telegram dated 1 3th April. We learn with great satisfaction that 
the conversations between Your Excellency ^s Ministers and the Leader and 
the Secretary of our Deputation have led to a better understanding and 
appreciation of the respective points of view and difficulties of the two- 
Governments, and that, as a result of them, the Union Go/ernment are pre- 
pared to enter intj a Conference with us with the object of exploring all 
possible methods of setting the Asiatic question in South Africa, consisteiit 
with the maintenance of the Western standard of life. 

We have constantly affirmed our belief that a Conference affords the 
most’hopoful method of dealing with this question, and we therefore gladly 
accept the proposal which is now made to us. The terms in which it is possi- 
ble to embody the agreement to hold a Conference afford, in our opinion, a. 
suitable basis for its proceedings, and have our complete concurrence. 

We accept the statement of Your Excellency's Government that public- 
opinion in South Africa would not view with favour any settlement which 
does not hold a reasonable prospect of safeguarding the maintenance of 
Western standards of life by just and legitimate means ; and for our own- 
part we will enter the Conference with the sincere desire of co-operating^ 
with the Union Government in finding a solution of the Asiatic question 
which can be honourably accepted by the Governments and people, both 
of South Africa and of India. We agree further that it is essential that 
any proposals that the Conference may make should be subject to confirma- 
tion by the Governments of both countries. 

It is understood that, in presenting the report of the Select Committed 
on the Areas Reservation Bill, the Minister of the Interior will announce the 
agreement that has been arrived at between the two Governments, and will 
move that Parliament should not proceed further with the Bill until the 
results of the conference are available. Wo should be glad to know on what 
date this announcement will be made, in order that we may arrange for 
simultaneous publication in this country. 
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Proceedings of the Select Committee. 

The Select Committee of the South African Legislature on the Class 
Areas Bill consisted of Dr. Malan (Minister of the ^Interior) as Chairman, 
Messrs. Alexander, Coulter, Duncan, Fordham, Hattingh, Lennex, Marwick, 
Sir Ernest Oppenbeimer, Messrs. Pearce, Reyburn, Rood van Hees and 
Vermooten as members. The Committee sat for 23 days in March — April 
and orally examined 31 witnesses besides considering many written represen- 
tations including one from the Consul-General for China. 

One March 26 Dr. Malan moved : That the Committee recommends to 
the House that the principles embodied in the subject of the Bill be approved. 

Voluntary Agreement. 

Mr. Alexander moved as an amendment: 

1. That in the opinion of this Committee the only just and effective 
method of meeting the alleged unfair competition of the Asiatic in trade and 
industry and to improve his alleged insanitary habits, is not to introduce 
legislation of a general kind affecting all sections of the community alike and 
insisting on a strict observance by all of civilised economic and living 
standards. 

2. That in the opinion of the Committee it is desirable to explore 
every avenue leading to a solution of the Asiatic problem in South Africa on 
voluntary lines, which will remove the fear on the part of the European 
population in South Africa of Asiatic encroachment and which will prevent 
any feeling of humiliation on the part of Asiatics in South Africa or the 
people of India. 

3. That to achieve this result the Bill should not be proceeded with 
further this session. 

4. That the Government should consider the advisability of resuming 
negotiations for a Round '1 able Conference with the Government of India and 
the advisability of di awing up an agenda for such Conference as soon as 
possible after the conclusion of the Conference. 

A Better Method. 

Mr. Reyburn n.o\ed, as a further amendment: Ihe Committee having 
beard the evidence considers that a better method of solving the Asiatic 
question might possibly be achieved by a Conference between the Govern- 
ment, one of the main items on the agenda being the improvement of the 
facilities for repatriation of Asiatics from South Africa, and recommends that 
before piocecding with the passage of the Bill every avenue open for a non- 
contentious settlement of the Asiatic question should be exploied. 

The Chairman stated that the question of negotiations between the 
Government of India and the Government of the Union was a matter of 
Government policy, and that what bad been referred to the Committee was 
not the question of whether there shall be Round Table Conference and what 
the terms of reference of such a Conference should be. But what had been 
referred to the Committee was the subject of the Bill, and in his opinion, 
any resolution on the part of the Committee recommending a Round Table 
Conference was outside the scope of the terms of reference of the Com- 
mittee. For those reasons be ruled out of order paragraphs (4) and (5) of 
Mr. Alexander B amendment as well as the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Reyburn. 
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Speaker 8 Ruling Obtained, 

On the motion of Mr. Alexander it was resolved to obtain the ruling of 
the Speaker of the Assembly on the points raised by the Chairman of the 
Committee. When the Committee met next on March 30, the Minister of 
the Interior announced that the speaker had ruled that the amendments were 
in order as the Bill was referred to the Select Committee before the second 
reading. Following numerous deliberations the Chairman of the Committee 
moved on April 20 : — 

“ Having been informed that further negotiations between the Union 
Government and the Government of India have led to an agreement, subiect 
to the approval of this Committee and of Parliament, to enter into a Con- 
ference for the purpose of co-operating in finding a real and effective solution 
of the Indian problem, this Committee resolves to approve of that agreement 
and to recommend its acceptance by the House. 

In order to ensure that the conference shall meet under the best 
auspices the Committee further resolves to recommend that the Areas 
Reservation and Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) Bill be 
not proceeded with until the results of the Conference are available, and in 
order to ensure that no ground shall be lost by delay and no Vested rights 
be created in the meantime, to recommend that legislation which might be 
enacted after the Conference shall be made retrospective from the date 
when the Bill if it had been passed, would have come into operation.'^ 

This motion was approved on April 21 and the Chairman reported 
accordingly. 


The Paddison Deputation’s Memorandum 

The memorandum submitted to the Select Committee by the Paddison 
Deputation contains telling extracts from important official and non-official 
statements against the principles of the measure. The deputation make no 
attempt to discuss details of the Bill, since their opposition to its basic 
principles is radical. Their observations are based, they say, not only on con- 
siderations of equity and imperial exigency but also on a study in the Union 
of the general position ai d economic condition of the Indian community in 
South Africa. In the course of their investigations the deputation also en- 
deavoured to visualise the effect of the application to the Indian community 
of the principle of compulsory segregation for purposes of residence and 
trade and to assess the extent and strength of the alleged prejudice against 
the Indian and the reasons for that prejudice. 

India and the Empire, 

The deputation first of all describe the historical and psychological 
background by giving a brief retrospect of India's glorious past, her present- 
day achievements) and her legitimate expectations, as an integral portion 
of the British Commonwealth, The claim is further strengthened by the 
position which India now occupies in the British Commonwealth as well as 
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comity of nations. Apart from this, Lidia has established a special claim 
for considerate and equal treatment from her sister nations within the 
Commonwealth on account of the pare she played in the Empire^s develop- 
ment and defence. Of her part in the Great War, General Smuts had borne 
eloquent testimony when replying to an address presented by the Indian 
community at Durban in 1919. Indians intercourse with the continent dates 
from prehistoric times. By their labour and enterprise, Indians have con- 
tributed substantially to the prosperity of various British Possessions. The 
deputation then proceeds to detail the story of Indian emigration to Natal, 
in the words of official commissions appointed by the Natal Government. 
According to Colonel Frank Addison, the Indian has made Natal and without 
the Indian on the coast, you would not have made any sugar, tea, or 
coffee plantations and the whole of the industry on the coast is due to the 
Indian. The Asiatic Enquiry Commission has pointed out that the Indian 
trader has a peculiar economic value to the rural community, in that he is 
more considerate than bis Jewish rival in his dealings with farmers. 

In spite of all these, the Indian is denied privileges which are extended 
to those who owe no allegiance to the King Emperor. Except in the Cape 
Province, the Indian is not in the enjoyment of political franchise. The 
municipal franchise for which until recently he was eligible in Natal was 
taken away from him by the Natal Boroughs Ordinance. A series of 
Resolutions and Laws ending with the Asiatic Amendment Act has complete- 
ly prohibited the acquisition by him of immovable property in Transvaal, 
except in such localities as Government may for sanitary reasons grant to 
him for purposes of residence. In the administration of provincial licensing 
la^^s the Indian is treated with peculi vr severity almost throughout the 
Union. 

Services of Indians in Natal. 

After df'tailing all other disabilities imposed on the Indian, the 
deputation point out that the Indian labourer did not come to Natal of his 
own accerd. “In spite of opposition to Indian immigration which emanated 
from certain quarters, the movement was for a considerable period actively 
encouraged by the authorities. Though the contract for hire on which the 
Indian came to the country was originally for a limited number of years, he 
was assured that he could engage in agricultural or commercial pursuits 
and move about with the same freedom as other sections of the community 
later. To achieve the same object he was permitted to commute his right 
to a free passage to India for equivalent value in land. In the second 
place, as the Clayton Commission pointed out in 1909, the employ- 
ment of Indian labourers was widespread and not confined to one 
or two particular industries. Generally farmers evidently found them as 
useful as owners of sugar estates and Government railways and coal mines 
employed them by the thousand and as has already been indicated their 
activity has been of great benefit to the province as a whole. The trader 
who came in the wake of the labourer ministered first to the wants of his 
own fellow countrymen and later to the needs of the whole community. As- 
several Europeans including bankers and large wholesale merchants told us, 
their standard of commercial honesty is as high as that of any other race, 
their dealings with their customers are fair and they are always considerate 
and courteous to their clients. In the third place, bulk of the Indian popu- 
lation in South Africa was horn in the country, and knows no other home* 
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According to the census of 1921, the percentage of the Indians born in the 
Union was 67 '27 per cent. Many of them are complete strangers to India, 
her languages and customs. In the fourth place, to quote the words of 
r Mr. W. H. Dawson, a recent writer on South Africa who is not unduly 
sympathetic to the Indian, * Fair minded Europens readily admit that the 
best of their Indian neighbours aie quiet and unassuming in civil and 
business relationship, keeping to themselves, rendering ready obedience to 
the laws of the country so far as they are understood, and maintaining an 
orderly and exemplary domestic life.* In the circumstances they can 
legitimately claim that they are not an alien but an integral part of the 
community, an element to be nursed, not to be discarded ; an asset and not 
an embarrassment. 

The Disabilities. 

That in spite of all the circumstances which we have briefly enumerated 
they are on racial grounds subjected to disabilities, from which newcomers 
are exempt, naturally outs them to the quick. To them it is a bitter reflec- 
tion, that the treatment from which they would be protected in a foreign 
country by treaty rights or by the active intervention of His Majesty*8 
Government, is paradoxically enough the reward of their services to South 
Africa and recognition of their common allegiance to the same sovereign.** 
Proceeding, the memorandum states the Union Government was made the 
sole guardian of the interests of Indians when the Act of Union was passed. 
The three basic principles of the Bill are compulsory commercial and 
residential segregation, restriction of rights of immigration and inter-provin- 
cial migration. Dealing with the first principle the Deputation quote from 
the Lange Commission and then point out that “ it is galling to India*8 
national pride to feel that though members of their race may sit in the 
Council Chamber of the Empire beside the most distinguished statesman 
in South Africa, they may not sit in proximity to the humbles of their 
white fellow subjects, that Tagore though he was worthy of the Nobel Prize 
in literature could, if he were in South Africa, reside only in a slum 
like Bokhburg or Germiston. The fact that the Bill provides for exemptions 
is no consolation to them, for they realise that no Indian truly proud of his 
origin will seek personal aggrandisement at the sacrifice of association with 
his fellows, a severance of association which would most effectively destroy 
his value as a factor in the uplift of his nationality.** Alluding to the 
second principle, namely, of restriction in regard to acquisition of property, 
the Deputation point out that this will reduce the value of property owned 
by Indians in European areas by restricting the market for its sale but 
grave cosequences will follow from the creation of the coast belt. Discussing 
the last principle, the Deputation emphasise the Government of India’s 
view that the existing rights will be seriously prejudiced. 

Conclusion. 

Concluding the Deputation observe : — 

In the preceding paragraphs we have tried to show how disabilities to 
which Indians in South Africa are subject to are incongruous with their 
civil condition, their position in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and their services to the Empire and to South Africa. We have endeavoured 
to indicate the nature of the feelings with which Indians of all classes in 
the Union regard the proposed Bill. We have also tried to explain that 
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though there is a feeling of alarm am'^ng the white community regardiriif 
the competition of the Indian, it ia not well founded. We hope we shall 
not be misunderstood if before we conclude we also emphasise the strength 
and universality of feeling which the Bill has roused in India. Passionate 
regard for a national phrase, for which honour ia but a feeble substi- 

tute, is the link which unites Indians throughout the world. Indians in India 
look upon the treatment of fellow Indians who have settled in other parts 
of the Empire as the teat of their own status in the Empire. Any humilia- 
tion inflicted on them they resent as an affront to their own honour. This 
sentiment is as genuine as it is widespread. It is not the product of 
artificial agitation, but the spontaneous reaction of a highly sensitive national 
temperament. It would be a mistake to infer that this sentiment is animated 
by any arrogant or aggressive desire to interfere in the Internal affairs 
of another portion of the Empire. Nothing is further from the mind of the 
people of India. They are on the contrary anxious to live on terms of 
friendship with all their fellow subjects. All they seek is reciprocity in 
honourable treatment. It is a grievous disappointment to them that although 
South Africa is no longer menaced with an influx of immigrants from 
India, the rights of the Indian community in the Utiion are being progres- 
sively diminished. They feel such treatment to be incompatible with the 
spirit of the assurances they received when Government of India passed to 
the British Crown, that there shall not be in the eye of law any distinction 
against them by virtue of their colour or creed. They feel it to be incon- 
sistent equally with the assui-ances given subsequently by responsible South 
African statesmen like General Smuts and Mr. Burton. They fail to 
understand why relations between India and South Africa, which are geogra- 
phically near to each other and whose friendship should be mutually advan- 
tageous in commerce and defence, should be subjected to a strain, which 
with goodwill and sympathetic understanding, could be allayed. The present 
Bill, they regard as an unnecessaiy incentive to estrangement. They feel 
that the Indian problem in South Africa should be susceptible of a solution, 
honourable and satisfactory to both parties. If the two people and their 
Governments approach it with sympathy and vision to achieve such a 
solution it is imperative to establish a calmer atmosphere for consultation and 
discussion. It was with this object that Government of India suggested a 
conference, whether in South Africa or in India. Considerations of amity » 
justice, and expediency still require that such an atmosphere should be 
established. The passage of the Bill will only aggravate the situation. We 
hope that the Parliament and the people of South Africa will deal with the 
problem in a spirit of friendliness, wisdom and justice. 



The International Labour Conference 

GENEVA— 2ND JUNE 1 926. 

The following speeches were delivered by Sir Atul Chatterjee and 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Indian representatives at the 8th International Labour 
Conference at Geneva on 2nd June : — 

Sir Atul Chatterjbe's Speech. 

I should like to take the opportunity in addressing you to thank Mias 
Bondfield for the very kind references that she has made to my Govern- 
ment and to my people in regard to the progress of social legislation in my 
country. Wo deeply appreciate the kind references which she made, and 
we hope that all members of this Conference will serjd a message of enoour^ 
agement to the Indian Government and the Indian Legislature in the task 
which they have undertaken, and in which, as has been admitted by all 
speakers, very satisfactory progress has already been made. 

I wish to refer to a few points which have been mentioned by my 
colleague, Mr. Lajpat Rai, in reference to conditions in India. I wish to- 
congratulate him on the tone of his speech, and I think all of you will agree 
with me in thinking that when the cause of Indian workers is championed 
by a man like Mr. Lajpat Rai, there is ev^ery hope of satisfactory progress 
being made in the conditions of Indian workers. I am therefore rather 
surprised to find that my friend observed that there has been very slow 
progress in social legislation in India and he has taken the Indian Govern- 
ment to task for this fact. I think that anyone who has perused the lucid 
and most informative Reports of the Director which have been presented 
to this Conference year after year, cannot fail to have noticed the very rapid 
progress which has been made in social legislation in India during the last 
five years. 

It is therefore surprising to find that a member of the Indian Legisla- 
ture, a member who has taken his part during the last twelve months in 
moulding social legislation in India, should come to this Conference and say 
that progress has been alow or unsatisfactory. Indeed, 1 think that my 
honourable friend Mr. Lai pat Rai, has done very much loss than justice to 
the Indian Legislature when he says that the entire credit for this legislation 
in India is due to the Government and not to the Legislature. I have not 
the honour to belong to that Legislature at the present moment, but I was 
intimately concerned with the progress of this legislation during the previous 
five years, and I think everybody will admit that all sections of that Legis- 
lature have been most active in the promotion of social legislation, and that 
almost the entire credit is due to the members of the Indian Legislature, 
who are mostly Indians by birth and nationality. 

1 wish also to correct one slight mistake which my friend Mr. Lajpat 
Rai made. He referred to underground work of childern in India. If I 
understood him correctly, the implication was that children were still em* 
ployed on underground work in Indian mines. I wish to assure this Con- 
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ierenoe that no such thing exists in India- No children are allowed to go 
underground. 

Forced Labour. 

My friend has also referred to the conditions in regard to forced labour 
in India. Those of you who were present at the last Conference in 1925 
will remember that this subject was discussed on that occasion also, and at 
that time I made a distinct statement that there was no forced labour in any 
part of British India, except with the sanctiofi of the law, and where the 
law does permit it, it is only for the sake of public works such as canals and 
large irrigation works which might be damaged unless the whole countryside 
were summoned in order to prevent such damage by sudden cataclysms of 
nature. Mr. Lajpat Rai has not given a single instance of any kind of forced 
labour in any part of British India, and I regret very much that he should 
have again raised this question. 

As regards the Indian States, the Conference is aware that the represen- 
tatives who come here from India do not represent the Indian States. The 
question of forced labour has been discussed more than once in the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, and I have no doubt that it will be considered 
there again. The ruling Prince from India who attends the Assembly of 
the League of Nations will know how to deal with this charge. It is not 
necessary for me to go into the question of forced labour in Indian States. 

The Hours Convention. 

A great deal of attention has been devoted, during our discussions of the 
last three days' to the ratification of the Hours Convention passed at 
Washington. The Director has given a good deal of attention to the pro- 
ceedings of the London Conference held in March last. Eight countries of 
ehief industrial importance are recognised in the Labour Conference. Of 
these countries, five belong to Europe, and the Government representatives 
of these five countries met in London in March last to discuss bow or when 
it would be possible to ratify the Hours Convention. Only one country 
of chief industrial importance has as yet ratified the Washington Convention, 
and that is India. Naturally we are very much interested in ratification 
by other countries, and we are particularly interested in ratification by 
Japan, which is the country nearest us, and with which we have the closest 
eommercial relations. 

In Washington, after most careful and exhaustive enquiries, the Con- 
ference came to the conclusion that a 60 hour week was desirable in India, 
and a 57 hour week in Japan. We in India: lost no time in carrying out 
the wishes of all the States that met at Washington. My friend, Mr. Mayeda, 
when addressing this' Conference last year, told us that in Japan a very 
large percentage of the factories did not work longer hours than were worked 
in India. With all due deference to Mr. Mayeda, 1 would say that this 
is no answer at all. As has been pointed out by previous speakers, the 
position in India becomes more dif&oult every day, and wo do hope that 
the Japanese Government will be able to give attention to this very important 
point at a very early date. To say that the Japanese factories work the 
same hours as the Indian factories is no answer at all to the recommendations 
that were made in Washington, recommendations that were accepted by the 
Japanese Delegates in Washington. 

1 recognised last year, and I wish to repeat again, that we do not 
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claim that there is any obligation on the part of the Japanese Government 
to ratify that Convention ; but we do hope that in the same way) as the* 
countries of chief industrial importance in Europe are now giving very 
close attention to this subject, Japan also will give very close attention to- 
'this particular Convention at an early date. 

Reference has also been made in the course of the debate to the question 
of ratification by Japan of the Washington Convention relating to the night 
work of women. Miss Bondfield has described the anxiety felt by tho 
industrial workers and industrial women of Europe on this subject. 

Dependence of Indian Problems on Japanese Progress. 

I do not think that adequate attention has been paid, either in the 
Directors Report or in the debates of this Conference, to this question of 
the night employment of women in Japan. As a matter of fact, this is not 
H qu<^8tion which interests European countries very deeply or very inti- 
mately, because the Convention at Washington was merely a confirmation 
of a previous international Convention passed at Berne many years ago, and 
so far as I am aware, with the exception of Russia, there is for all practical 
purposes prohibition of the employment of women at night in all European 
countries. There is practically prohibition also in all American countries. 
We know that in the Argentine Republic, in Brazil and in Peru there i^ 
no night work of women ; wo know that in Uruguay night employment 
women is recommended for prohibition; we know that it is a live question 
in Cuba and in Venezuela. In all the Oversea Dominions of the British 
Commonwealth, night employment of women is practically prohibited ; but 
whoji we come to Japan tO“day, we look for the most advanced legislation 
in this respect in the whole of Asia, and we find that, although au Act 
was passed in 1923, that Act has not yet been promulgated. The night 
employment of women is still carried on in Japan and, as has been pointed 
out by the Employers’ Delegate and the Workers’ Delegate of India, there 
is no guarantee when night employment of women will be prohibited in 
Japan. I have carefully perused the Act, and even if that Act of 1923 is 
brought into force, I do not see how the recommendations of the Berne 
Convention of twenty years ago or the recommendations of the Washington 
Convention of seven years ago will be carried into effect. The Act merely 
says that there should be no employment of women between the hours of 
10 P.M. and 6 A.M., and permission is given to the administrative authorities 
to extend the period to 1 1 p.m. The whole object of the Washington Con- 
vention was to secure that thare should be complete stoppage of all work 
for women for at least 1 1 hours during the night. We do hope that Japanese 
Government will be able to give very early attention to this matter. Wo 
know that the charter of social liberty which was embodied in the Peace 
Treaty was one to which Japan gave full consent. We know that Japan 
has always taken a very prominent and a very important part in the deli- 
berations of the International Labour Organisation. We recognise the 
difficulties of the Japanese Government; but, as I pointed out last year, 
we in the East have special obligations in this respect. In India, in Japan, 
and in China, we have always considered ethical and moral ideals to be* 
supreme, and I have not the least doubt that when the attention of the 
Japanese Government and the Japanese people is drawn to this very 
important point, both the Japanese Government and the Japanese people 
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will find it possible to make due progress. Social progress in any part of 
the world is conditioned by social progress in all neighbouring countries 
with which one has trade or political or social relations. We have explained 
how the difficulties in India will be multiplied if Japan does not progress. 

I wish to express again our obligations to Mr. Mayeda for the very 
active part he has taken in bringing to the notice of the Japanese Govern- 
ment the difficulties felt in India and elsewhere, and I have every hope 
and confidence that Mr. Mayeda will be able to give us a satisfactory assurance 
on this occasion in regard to the intentions of the Japanese Government. 


Lala Lajpat Rai’s Speech. 

The point I would like to emphasise is the importance which, in my 
judgment, the International Labour Office should attach to investigating 
conditions in labour in the Orient and in the coloured world of Africa and 
America. As matters at present stand, it is unfortunate that about one 
thousand millions, or even more members of the human race, should bo 
representated at this Conference by less than a dozen people,— I mean the 
two Delegates from India and the Delegates of Japan. We all know that 
the population of Asia and Africa far exceeds that of Europe, and I wonder 
if the white workers of Europe and America properly realise the significance 
of the problem which faces them. After a hard struggle, extending over 
several years, they have secured certain privileges in the conditions of their 
labour from their employers and from their Governments and, unless they 
take care to improve the conditions of labour in Asia and Africa I am afraid 
that the advantages they have gained may be lost altogether, by their em- 
ployers transferring their activities to Asia and Africa and taking advantage 
of the conditions of labour that prevail in those countries. 

Governments' Hostilitv. 

The Governments are not, of course, very enthuwastic about legislation 
to improve the conditions of labour, because you know that the Governments 
have a particular knack of being adverse to changes— changes, paiticularly, 
which take away a certain part of their authority and power of their chief 
clients, the capitalists or employers. Therefore sometime the Governments 
are in the habit of opposing legislation to improve labour conditions by the 
hackneyed phrase or plea of backward conditions and a backward educational 
situation. No doubt sometimes special ciicumstances and special industries 
do require consideration ; but the considerations of humanity and the con- 
siderations of the welfare of the workers must supercede the considerations 
of power which may be 'gained by injustice. We therefore require the full 
sympathy and the full co-opeiation of the workers of the West in the struggle 
that we have to carry on in the East, to improve conditions of labour in 
Eastern countries. 

We are attempting in the Conference to crests an international atmos- 
phere, bringing facts to light, and letting the moral conscience of the world 
bring about what moral pres.sure it can on those countries where the con- 
ditions of labour are neither good nor desirable nor proper. The object of 
this Conference is to bring together, in a friendly spirit, the peoples of the 
world and the representatives of the different countries and different peoples 
on this platform, so that they can exchange their thoughts in private and 
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in public, and thereby create a public opinion which will afterwards have its 
effect upon the peoples throughout the different parts of the world. That 
is all we are meeting here to do ; and let there be no misunderstanding about 
it. If there is anyone who wants to point out the particular facts and con- 
ditions which exist in a particular country, it is not from any desire on his 
part to discredit the Government or the State to which he is referring, but 
it is simply done to illustrate what he means ; ho is simply pointing out the 
difficulties in which he or his nation is placed. It is necessary that inter- 
national public opinion should know what is going on in those countries. 
The conditions of labour in certain parts of the British Empire, for instance 
in Fiji, in Kenya and in South Africa, require publicity. I bring no accusa- 
tion agaist them. All I am aiming at, at present, is that the International 
Labour OfiSce should collect all the information that is possible to collect 
with regard to the condition of labour in those countries and that it should 
place that information in its reports, so that the rest of the world may know 
what the conditions of labour in those countries are. 

South African Bills Against Natives and Asiatics. 

We have lately heard of certain Bills having been introduced into the 
Parliament of South Africa. One of those Bills affects Asiatics and another 
affects both the native population of South Africa and the Asiatics. Now I 
do not want to say at this stage a word about those Bills or that legislation, 
because at the moment there are certain negotiations going on between the 
Government of India and the Government of the Union of South Africa, 
and there is a hope of a satisfactory settlement of the Indian question 
being reached. For that reason I do not want to say a word which might 
in any way embarrass those Governments or those who are negotiating. But 
so far as the Colour Bill is concerned there are different reports about it. 
The other day I read in the “Daily Mail” that about 5i million people, 
natives of that country, had been debarred from joining certain industries 
and from becoming skilled artisans. 'Fhat article was published in last 
Satui day’s edition of the “Daily Mail,” and I do not want to do anything 
iuithor thaii to call your attention to the f<icts which are therein set out. I 
have not made a study of the Bill and I take no responsibility for those 
statements. All I do say is that the conditions reiiuire investigation, and 
that I am asking the International Labour Ottico to do. 

Conditions in India. 

Now coming to the conditions in India, which I know more intimately, 

1 w’ant to inform all those present here that we in India are not proceeding 
with the improvement of the conditions of labour, or with legislation to that 
end, with that rapidity which we should like the Government of India to 
adopt. But we are determined that the Government of India should adopt 
a greater speed, and we will do all that is in our power to force the Govern- 
ment of India to legislate in such a way as to improve the conditions of 
labour in India more rapidly than it is doing at present. In that connection 
we might say that so far as the competition between India and Japan is 
concerned the labour people find themselves in a great difficulty on account 
of Japan’s failure to ratify the Washington Convention of 1919, because the 
champions of labour improvement cannot put forward their claims so forcibly 
as they could otherwise do, in face of the fact that the most progressive 
Asiatic Nation still sticks to old conditions. I would appeal to Japan, nob 
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eo much in the interests o! its industries (because it has every right to look 
after its industries), but more for humanity. 

A very large number of people in India put forward the interests of 
women and the mothers of the race on a higher level than the interests of 
industries. Further generations in India and Japan and in every other 
country are dependent upon the mothers, and if we force the mothers to 
work at night or to work underground, we are certainly not improving the 
future prospects of the race. Therefore in India wo are trying to prohibit 
women and children working underground at all. As you were told 
yesterday, the Government has already prevented women and children 
working at night, but we propose to go a step further and to put an absolute 
stop to the working of women and children underground. I think that will 
be a great step forward ; but we shall be greatly handicapped in taking that 
step unless Japan takes a similar step in her own country, and they can speak 
for themselves. But there is one more ground upon which I want to base my 
appeal to Japan. After all, what is done in India more or less goes to the 
credit of the British Government. India is not a self-governing country, 
.and the Indian Executive Government is not responsible to Indian legisla- 
ture. Therefore the credit of labour legislation belongs to the British 
people and the British Government, Japan is the only progressive Asiatic 
country in the Orient which can vindicate the honour of the East and the 
Orient. I apeal to Japan not to lag behing other countries in this respect 
and to show that in their desire to make money out of their industries, 
they have not forgotton their own ideals. 

Having disposed of that, I just want to say a few words about the 
conditions of forced labour in India. We are not prepared to conceal the 
skeleton in our own cupboard. India is divided into two parts : British 
India and Native India, comprised in what are known as the Native States 
which are governed by native rulers. Now, conditions of forced labour 
exist in both parts, in British India as well as in Native India. Of course, 
they are not universal. In British India they have no legal sanction behind 
them except for certain occasions : but there is a tend of pseudolegal 
sanction behind them, and sometimes Government officials take shelter behind 
what is known as customary sanction. I should be unfair to the Britith Govern- 
ment if I omitted to say that certain provincial Governments have tried to 
abolish the custom altogether by certain Orders ; but those Orders have not 
been obeyed in some cases, and for very good reasons. The practice is very 
useful and handy for officials. Therefore I cannot accept the plea that the 
Government cannot force their hands and make them comply with its 
lules. If it can enforce its other laws, orders and regulations, it can certainly 
enforce these also if it is enthusiastic abf)Ut it, and 1 hope it will do 
so, because public opinion is expressing itself very forcibly. 

With regard to the conditions of forced labour in Native India governed 
by native rulers, I may say that there also it is not universal, although it 
prevails to a greater extent arid over a larger area. The obligatiinis of 
the Government of India are not so well defined as in their own territory ; 
but there are certain ways in which the Government of India and also 
the League of Nations can bring pressure to bear upon the native rulers of 
India to abolish foiced labour, which is after all only a form of slavery. 
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The Viceroy’s Opening Address 

The Winter Session of the Legislative Assembly was opened in state 
at Delhi on January 20, 1925 by H. E. the Viceroy. The speech lasted 
for forty-five minutes and was heard with a solemn silence, not broken even 
once by applause. This was a fair indication of the general feeling that 
the occasion demanded from the Viceroy more than he uttered. 

The Viceregal speech left the position politically where it was, 
though in other spheres it made important announcements. It was full of 
the usual platitudes, quite non-committal in such important questions as 
the South African Indians while the only matter which warmed up Lord 
Reading was the announcement of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. It 
was known during the Birkenhead -Reading conversations in London last year 
that the Rural Commission was a settled fact and that time was being taken iuat 
to go through the official procedure to show that the provincial Governments 
and the Govt, of India had not been ignored. None of the members present 
on the occasion read in it a sign of real advantage to India. Pandit Motilal 
thought that the speech was a challenge to the Swarajists in as much as it 
attempted to capture the imagination of the masses in India and deflect them 
from supporting the Swarajist movement. Mr. Ramchandra Rao welcomed 
the commission, but at the same time warned that its appointment should not 
mean that industrial activities would be weakened and that simultaneously 
effect should be given to the Report of the Industrial Commission. The other 
members felt that the Agricultural Commission which kept all vested interests 
secure regarding revenue assessment, irrigation charges, system of landowner- 
ship and tenancy could not prove anything more than a palliative, if not a 
snare for agriculturists to spend more money on improved methods of agrL 
culture by going in for British-made agricultural implements on a large scale. 

As for the South African issue, the Viceroy drew upon his fund of 
verbosity to cloud the real factor in the situation, namely, the utter subordina- 
tion of India to Whitehall and the white Empire. He, however, appealed to 
the Assembly not to injure negotiations by its resolution on the 28th January 
for wholesale retaliation. The Viceroy however so managed to phrase his obser- 
vations on this matter that some members thought that these were satisfactory. 

As for the political issue, the Viceroy held that the hand of fellowship had 
not been grasped, that the change in the tone and temper though marked had 
fallen short of his hopes, but told the members that there was time yet to 
respond so that the appointment of the Statutory Cummisaion might be 
expedited. We quote below the full text of H. E. the Viceroy’s speech : — 

After congratulating Mr. V. J. Patel on his election to the Presidential 
Chair and expressing condolence at the demise of Queen Alexandra, Lord 
Reading dwelt on the foreign affairs of India and in doing so said : — 

I am glad to bo abltj to inform you that fiiendly relatjons are being maintained 
with the Kingdoms of Afghanistan and Nepal, and with our other neighbours upon our 
borders. Nothing has occur led to mar the general tranquillity of the situation with. 
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tribes upon our North West frontier, and steady progress is taking place towards paci« 
fication in Waziristan. 

1 invite the attention of the members of the Assembly to the interim report of the 
Indian delegation to the sixth session of the Assembly of the League of Nations, The 
report appears to me to be of very special interest, not only because of the business 
transacted at the last meeting of the Assembly of the League but, also, because the 
report strives to make clear the special interests of India in the League, and the attitude 
which, in the view of our delegates, is best calculated to advance those Interests and to 
give India a prominent position in the League. I think members will welcome the state- 
ment in the report, regarding the allocation of expenses and of appointments in the 
Secretariat of the League, A number of the suggestions made will require examination 
before decisions can be reached in regard to them, but the report is a valuable document 
well worthy of study. 

Trade Prospects. 

As regards internal conditions in India, on the 14th December last at the meeting 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 1 passed m review, at some length, the general 
course of trade in the present year, and made some observations on trade and industries, 
and the general revenue conditions during the past hve years. I need not traverse this 
ground again. Since the War trade and industry, it is true, are suffering in every part 
of the world, but let me again express my conviction, based on a very careful scrutiny of 
oonditions and, I believe, free from any undue optimism, that the change for the better 
in the past five years in India has been radical. The new tendencies appear to me to be 
salutary and conditions, in my view, are settling down to a stable situation, favourable 
to slow but sure general progress. In the course of trade and industry in a vast country 
of the size of India and Burma, it is only rarely that seasonal conditions can be 
uniformly favourable to the operations of agriculture in every province and, in the 
past season, they have not been favourable everywhere, but there is no cause at piesent 
for general anxiety, though any conditions affecting agriculture prejudicially must 
always command very close attention, as it is the staple industry of the cquntry. 

The Boyal Commission on Agriculture. 

When 1 last addressed you I made some observations regarding agriculture, the 
research work conducted by the Central Government and the activities of the Provincial 
Government and the need for co-ordination of all efforts connected with this great All- 
India interest. Since then the Government of India have been in communication with 
the Secretary of State, who has always shown the greatest interest in agricultural problems 
in India and the Provincial Governments upon this important question and, after dis- 
cussion with the provincial administration, 1 and my Government have made concrete 
proposals to the Secretary of State which His Majesty's Government have been pleased to 
accept and which I will now announce. In our examination of the problem it appeared 
clear that striking progress had been made in promoting the science of agriculture and 
introducing improvement, and that both the central Institutions in the charge of the 
Government of India, and the Departments in the Provinces under the charge of Local 
Governments and their ministers, had every reason to be proud of the results of their 
activities, and the sum total of their achievements. 

Nevertheless it seemed to be beyond dispute that in view of the great importance of 
the industry to India, and of the large numbers of * the population engaged in it, 
there was room for even greater and more extensive co-ordination of effort towards 
agricultural improvement. It would be clearly wrong to leave any possible step unturned 
to make available, to those concerned in the industry, the fruits of the latest scientific 
and practical knowledge. Nothing which held out any promise of amelioration in con- 
ditions should obviously be left unexplored. It cannot be gainsaid that the average 
atandard of production, and the general level of rural welfare in India is lower than 
those prevailing in other countries where, for some time past, there has been marked con- 
centration on agricultural problems. Agricultural practice, also, in many parts of 
India is admittedly still backward and primitive and the bulk of the agricultural popu- 
lation is generally unversed in tne methods of improvement found successful elsewhere. 
The situation, evidently, called for a remedy of a comprehensive nature and measures for 
strengthening and expanding activities by co-ordination, and for examining methods of 
applying the results of experience in other countries to the solution of our agricultural 
problems in India were patently required. 

We arrived at the provisional conclusion that it was unlikely that a central board 
of agriculture in India could carry out the precise objects which must fall within the 
scope of such an enquiry. The latter, to be successful, embrace a review of all the 
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activities of the central and local Qovernments in connection with agricaltare, aqd 
scrutinise conditions from a new angle of view. It appeared to me and my Government 
that the requirements of the situation could only be met by the appointment of a Boyal 
Oommiasion so constituted as to include members from outside India possessing knowledge 
and experience of agriculture in other countries, together with members from India with 
local knowledge of agriculture and rural economy, and in full sympathy with the Indian 
agricultural population. 

The Secretary of State expressed sympathy with our provisional views and authorised 
us to consult Local Governments regarding the appointment of a Royal Commission 
and seek their advice regarding terms of reference. As regards the latter the scope 
of the enquiry was a question of considerable importance. There was no intention to 
interfere with the control of the Local Governments over the subject of agriculture 
which in most of its aspects is provincial. The object in view was to supplement, not 
to curtail, provincial activities. The draft terms of reference were accordingly circulated 
for discussion which kept those essential points in view while enabling a commissioa 
to make recommendations which would be of value to the ministers responsible for the 
administration of agriculture in the Local Governments as well as to the central agencies 
connected with agricultural research under the Government of India. Another class 
of subjects also entered into our consideration during the examination of suggested 
terms of reference, in which the Local Qovernments were primarily and directly 
interested and which had, in a sense, a definite connection with the rural conditions. These 
subjects included questions connected with landownership and tenure, rates of land 
revenue assessments and irrigation charges. It appeared undesirable and unnecessary to 
invite a commission, primarily devoted to the examination and to report regarding^ 
agricultural improvement, to burden their enquiry by exploration into these subjects 
for the purpose of making recommendations regarding them. 

The Local Governments' replies showed substantial agreement on the question of 
the necessity for the appointment of a Boyal Commission and on the scope of the enquiry 
and the questions to be included in the terms of reference. In addressing the Secretary 
of State we also advised that the Commission be instructed to place themselves in communi* 
cation with the Local Governments in their visit to a province and to carry on their 
investigations and to take evidence in close consultation with the ministers responsible 
for agriculture, the co-operative movement, and the other subjects coming under their 
consideration, and we made, in addition, some subsidiary explanations of the questions 
which, in our view, fell within the purview of the terms of reference we suggest^. His 
Majesty the King-Emperor, on the advice of hia Secretary of State, has now approved the 
appointment of a Royal Commission, the purpose of whicn has to-day been announced 
in the following terms : — 

“Generally to examine and report on the present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy in British India and to make recommendations for the improvement of 
agriculture and the promotion of the welfare and prosperity of the rural population 
and, in particular, to investigate — 

(a) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agriculture and veterinary 
research, experiment, demonstration and education ; for the compilation of agricultural 
statistics : for the introduction of new or better crops and for improvement in agricultural 
practice, dairy farming and the breeding of stock; 

(b) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultural produce and stock,, 

(c) the method by which agricultural operations are financed and credit afforded 
to agriculturists, and 

(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity, and the welfare of the agricultural 
population, and to make recommendations,” 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission’s duties to examine the existing 
system of landownership and tenancy, or of the assessment of land revenue and irriga- 
tion charges, or the existing division of function, between the Government of India, 
and the Local Governments, but the Commission shall be at liberty to suggest means 
whereby the activities of the Government of India may best be co-ordinated and the 
Government of India may usefully supplement the activities of local Governments. 

The personnel is receiving the attention of the Secretary of State and his report will 
bs announced later. In my view, this decision embodies a measure of cardinal importance 
in the interest of the premier industry of India, and of its people, the great majority of 
whom live directly by agricultural operations, or by occupations connected with the disposal 
of agricultural produce. The purpose it has in view, I feel sure, will commend itself to 
every class and creed and to all shades of opinion in this country. Its mission is wholly 
beneficent. It can bring nothing but advantage to the country, as a whole, and to those- 
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clasees of the people whose iDterests most always be of supreme importance to both the 
Central and Provincial Qovernments. If it results, as I trust 1 may, in bringing to many 
thousands of homes a somewhat greater share m the wealth of this world, a higher 
degree of comfort and self-respect, and a better basis for Belt-improvement and progress, 
then 1 and my Government will be simply rewarded for our part in bringing it into 
existence. 


Indians in South Africa. 

Let me now turn to a question which 1 know is uppermost in the minds of the 
members of the Legislature and which is causing me and my Government most anxious 
thought. 1 need not recapitulate the whole situation as regards the position of Indians 
in South Africa but I may observe that out of the total number of the Indian community 
in South Africa about one-third, approximately 102,000, are South Afiican born, and 
are the descendants of indentured labourers in Natal who were peimitted to settle 
in the country on the expiration of their indentures. These people have made South 
Africa their home. I need not refer at length to the disabilities which have been 
imposed upon Indians in South Africa and are already in existence. They are of a 
serious and varied nature, and embrace galling social restrictions on the acquisition of 
politics and municipal franchise (except in the Cape) regulations regarding inter-pro- 
vincial movements licensing laws and restrictions on the acquisition of land. 

Segregation of Indians. 

There has been continuous progress in legislation in South Africa prejudicial to 
the position of Indians and tending to make it increasingly difficult for them to piosper 
or even to exist in the Dominion. Against this legislation my Goveinment has made 
repeated repreyentations, with varying degrees of success. In reply to an address le- 
oently presented to me by a deputation fiom South Africa I have dwelt on the representa- 
tions made by my Government regaiding past legislation in some detail, and I need 
not traverse this part of the history again. In addition to these disabilities further 
anti-Asiatic legislation has been recently introduced, and is now pending before the 
Union Parliament, The purpose of this legislation is to empower Durban authorities 
compulsorily to segregate Indians and to confine their rights of tiading, and of acquiring 
property to the limits of the areas assigned to them. The Bill also contains further res- 
trictive provisions regarding the acquiring or leasing of land outside the coastal belt in 
Natal, the immigration and importation of wives and families, and inter-provincial move- 
ments. The principle of segregation is not new — it was recognised by a Transvaal Act 
of 1885, but it was not rigidly applied. 

Such locations as arose, as a result of the Bill, led the Asiatic community to condemn 
the compulsory principle. Indian sentiment has always been strenuously opposed to com- 
pulsory segregation, as inflicting a racial stigma. It is felt to be a breach of the 
Smuts-Gandhi agreement, and a repudiation of a policy believed to have been established, 
consequent on the recommendations of the Asiatic enquiry committee. The principle 
has been denounced by the Government of India, and in Kenya His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have decided that it is not to be applied in townships. Tbe Bill, therefore, contains 
wbat appears to my Government to be a radically objectionable principle, and existing 
aversion to this policy has been intensified by the statement of Dr. Malan in introducing 
the bill in tbe Union Assembly last July when he said that the measure was based on 
the general proposition that the Indian was an alien element in the population of tbe 
union, and that no solution of the question would be acceptable unless it resulted in a 
very considerable reduction of tbe Indian population. 

Sympathy with Indian Sentiment. 

I, and my Government, have kept His Majesty’s Government in continuous and 
close touch with our general views regarding tbe position of Indians in the Union, and 
this bill in particular, and with the strength of the feeling which the general disabilities 
imposed on Indians in South Africa and this measure, in particular, have evoked. We 
have also made it clear that we fully sympathise with the sentiment which ail classes in 
India have expressed on those questions. Since April last we have been in continuous 
correspondence with the Government of tbe Union regarding the legislation, and com- 
munications are still passing. We have repeatedly pressed upon them the suggestion that 
the situation, in our view, calls for a conference as regards their general policy towards 
Indians, In tbe alternative we invited them to make other suggestions likely to result 
in a permanent and satisfactory settlement. 
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Conference proposals. 

The Union Government have not found themselves able to agree to our proposals 
for conference, although they seemed inclined to agree to a conference, restricted to the 
consideration of a more effective repatriation scheme which, in their words, will result 
ip a considerable reduction of the Indian population in South Africa, and to proposals 
for the mitigation of economic competition between Indians and other classes in South 
Africa, and they asked us to formulate concrete suggestions regarding the latter. We 
could not accept a conference whose main object would be to reduce considerably the 
number of Indians in South Africa. We were, however, prepared to consider the 
possibility of smoothing any difficulties that may have l^en found in their existing 
scheme of purely voluntary repatriation, and to make suggestions regarding vocational 
employment, when we had sufficient data, but we asked for assent before entering upon 
any discussion about voluntary repatriation or making suggestions regarding competition 
to our sending a deputation to South Africa to collect information regarding the economic 
and general position of Indians in the Union. On the lOth November the Union Govern- 
ment acceded to this request and we forthwith despatched our deputation, the purpose of 
which has been announced and published. In sending the deputation, the immediate 
object we had in mind was the collection of information urgently required by us, and 
we still kept in view the possibility of a conference, to which we attach the greatest 
weight. 

Some criticism was at first directed in India to the despatch of our deputation. This 
was chiefly based on the fact that news of the visit of a deputation of Indians from 
South Africa was received about the same time but, in fact, our decision to send a depu- 
tation was reached long before the arrival of the flrst news of the deputation from South 
Africa which only came to us m a “ Reuters” telegram on the 19th November just before 
it sailed. It was obviously desirable for us to take immediate advantage of the assent of 
the Union Government to the visit of our deputation. We desired in the first place to 
lose no* time in collecting information which would enable us to deal with the suggestions 
of the Union Government. We were faced besides with this critical situation that it was 
contemplated in South Africa to proceed at an early date in the new year with this bill. 
It was therefore, essential that we should at once take steps to put ourselves in possession 
of facts which would enable us to make effective representations before the Bill passed 
to the second reading stage and became accepted in principle. 

The interim reports received from the deputation have given us valuable informa- 
tion and the deputation has collected facts which have been most useful to us in our 
representations and may assist in suggesting eventually a basis for fresh proposals. We 
still do not despair of persuading the Union Government that there is the strongest 
ground for a conference or, m the alternative, for an enquiry before further parliamen- 
tary steps are taken. In regard to the pending legislation the deputation had to be 
hurriedly despatched. This was inevitable in the circumstances and I can not too 
highly commend the expedition with which the members left India, at very short notice, 
and got to work on their task at a crisis when a delay of a few days even was a matter 
of very great moment. 

Indian Opinion Supported. 

Ur. Abdur Rahman's deputation is engaged on a different task and is putting the 
cause of Indians in South Africa before the Government and the people of India on behalf 
of the section of public opinion in South Africa which it represents. Its purpose is not, 
therefore, identical with the object of ours. Moreover, the deputation from South 
Africa has been able to supply me and my Government with facts of considerable importance 
and to explain points, which, in the absence of local information, may previously have 
been imperfectly appreciated or understood. The whole question at the moment is at the 
stage of negotiation. Beating in mind that in our attitude towards the position of Indians 
in South Africa, and to the principle of the latest legislation I and my Government are 
at one with the general feelings in India. You may have confidence that we are striving 
our utmost to find a basis of discussion with the Union Government before the latter are 
committed to the principle of the Bill. The question has now to be dealt with in South 
Africa, and it must be remembered that the Government and the Ministry of the Union 
are responsible to their electorate and that this legislation is regarded by them as domestic 
in its character. 

We have never doubted the right of South Africa to guide the course of their own 
domestic and economic legislation but, in our view, there are far wider considerations 
involved in this legislation than local economic policy alone, and in our opinion they 
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have an important bearing upon the Empire as a whole. The proposed measures are not, 
in our view, in accordance with those principle which bind the Empire together in 
community or sentiment, and we hope that this aspect of the proposal may yet commend- 
itself to the South African opinion. Even on the narrower issue of economic necessity we 
believe, from the information now received by us, that the situation may be capable of 
adjustment in other ways. 

Our negotiations are still proceeding, and we shall continue to press our views to the 
utmost of our ability. We cannot say whether we shall succeed in our endeavours, but 
1 hope that a cause which, as it appears to ns, has reason and equity on its side will 
ultimately prevail. Meanwhile I rely on the Legislature to give me and my Government 
their confidence and support in a question upon which they are aware that our sentiments 
are agreed, and especially to remember, as 1 gratefully acknowledge they have hitherto 
borne in mind, that we are still in the course of negotiations with the Government of 
the union in whose hands the initiative in conducting their own legislative programme 
lies. The principle of the Bill has not yet been finally accepted, and I hope that a basis 
of discussion with the Union Government may be arrived at, which will give the oppor- 
tunity of stating and proving our case before any question arises of proceeding with 
the stage of legislation. 

Cotton Duty Abolition. 

To-day I shall refer to a few only of the many questions about to engage your atten- 
tion during this session. The abolition of the Cotton Excise Duty has always excited the 
lively interest at the Indian legislature and naturally because all shades of opinion in 
India are agreed as to the necessity for the abolition of the duty. My Government have 
always stood by the pledge given by Lord Hardinge that the duty would be abolished 
when financial considerations rendered this action possible. When this Assembly again 
discussed this question last September and passed a resolution in favour of the suspen- 
sion of the duty, with full cognisance that suspension would involve abolition, my 
government were not prepared, on the insufficient data regarding the financial situation 
available at that time, to commit themselves to action which must be followed by the 
abolition of the duty in the ensuing budget. By the end of November, however, when 
the prospects of the year were more fully declared and more detailed estimates were 
available of financial probabilities, it appeared to my Government that no serious 
financial risk would be incurred by suspending the duty, and 1 took steps forthwith 
by the issue of an ordinance bearing in mind the desire expressed by the Chamber in 
their resolution of September last, to suspend the levy and collection of the cotton excise 
duty with effect from the let of December, At the same time I announced that it was 
the intention of my Government, unless the financial position disclosed in the budget 
estimate for the next year substantially failed to confirm anticipations, to place before 
the legislature at the next session proposals for the abolition of the duty. 

It has been asserted that my Government could not accept immediately the 
proposal of the Assembly in September, because the Secretary of State was opposed to it. 
There is no foundation for this statement. The decision was that of my Government, 
bssed upon financial considerations only. The proposal to suspend was not submitted to 
the Secretary of State until November when he had more reliable data upon which to base 
our conclusions As regards the issue of the ordinance suspending the duty, 1 may 
explain that I held myself entitled to pronounce that an emergency justifying its issue 
had occurred because of the grave difficulties confronting the Cotton Industry at the time, 
because of the pledges given by my Government to do away with the duty at the earliest 
moment financial considerations permitted, and because of the views in favour of early 
action so clearly expressed in this Chamber in the September session. 

It is a source of satisfaction to me to have been able to take the first step towards 
the elimination of an impost which public opinion in India has so universally condemned. 
It will rest with the Legislature to give sanction to its permanent disappearence. From 
the course of the September debates, I and my Government understand that the Assembly 
have approved of the principle that the abolition of the excise duty should take prece- 
dence over the remissions of provincial contribution. I mention this point that there 
may be no misconception as regards the consequence of the action of the Assembly. 

Privy Council Salary. 

From my discussions on legal affairs, while I have been in India, I have been greatly 
impressed with the very high regard and esteem in which the judicial committee of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council are universally held in this country, in connection with their 
Indian appellate work. Full credit for this public opinion is due, in no small measure, to 
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the two distiogaished members of .the committee who have brought their experience and 
knowledge of Indian law to bear upon the problems submitted to them. I and my Govern- 
ment share the general opinion of the very valuable services rendered to India by these two 
members of the final Court of Appeal, and we desire to ensure that India shall continue 
to benefit in the future from a system the advantages of which have been so unmistakably 
demonstrated. In order to perpetuate the benefits of the scheme it is desired in future 
appointments to secure persons from India of eminent qualifications, as regards knowledge 
and experience of Indian law and practice. 

It is necessary to offer adequate emoluments in order to obtain men of this capacity, . 
and it is suggested that in future appointments the emoluments of the two members shall 
be fixed at £4000 each per annum, half of which shall be a charge on Indian revenues. 
During the period that the salary is paid, any annual pension payable to these persons 
from Indian revenues shall lapse. 

Proposals which follow the lines I have mentioned will be put before you during 
the session, and it they are approved the future steps neccessary to give effect to them 
will be taken without delay. I believe that the proposals will give India most valuable 
judicial facilities, at a cost which is small in proportion to the admitted benefits to be 
enjoyed under it. 

Railway’s Results. 

The Assembly have always taken a lively interest in our railway policy. In my 
recent review of the general conditions of trade and commerce in India, I was able to show 
the very satisfactory results which have arisen from the reorganisation of the railway 
department and the separation of the railway from general finance. I have previously 
expressed my appreciation of the same view taken by the Indian legislature in regard 
to those changes which have been amply justified by the results. 

I am glad to be able to inform you that the railways have been able, satisfactorily, 
to consolidate their financial position, and it has become possible to make a beginning 
in the direction of reducing rates and fares. Concrete proposals are under consideration 
which, it is hoped, may shortly be put into effect. 

Rates Advisory Committee. 

It is also now possible to take up another of the recommendations of the Acwoith 
Committee, and to establish some form of rates tribunal to ad]adicate upon disputes 
between railways and the public on questions of rates and fares levied. A rates advisory 
committee will be set up for the purpose of investigating complains of this nature, and 
of reporting to Government upon them. The personnel of the committee is now under 
consideration and it is hoped that the committee will commence their duties at an 
early date. 

Appeal ^for ; Co-operation, 

Gentlemen, you will doubtless remember that when I last addressed the Legislature 
I laid special stress upon the important pronouncement of Lord Birkenhead in the 
House of Lords which followed the series of conference between him and me. I then 
dwelt upon the message of sympathetic encouragement that the Secretary of State speaking 
on behalf of His Majesty's Government had sent to India. I endeavoured to convey 
to the Legislature the impression I had formed during my visit to England, and to 
reproduce to them the sentiments of friendship and good-will that prevailed among the 
British people generally, and among all political parties in the imperial Parliament. I 
strove on my return from England to persuade the political leaders of India to grasp the 
hand of friendship and good-will held out to them, and to abandon the attitude of threat 
or menace. I sought to convince them that this was the surest and the quickest way 
for India to travel along the road to her ultimate aims and aspirations. 1 asserted my 
own emphatic opinion to this effect, as the result of observation during my stay in London, 

1 quoted the Secretary of State’s words and they are worth repetition. He said, “We 
desire and request good-will. Nor shall we be niggardly bargainers if we meet with that 
generous friendship which is near and dear to our hearts.” 

In order to refresh your memories let me quote one passage from my own speech, in 
August last, when I was referring to the possibility of the appointment of a commission 
earlier than 1929, and after I had shown that His Majesty’s Government did not attach 
special sanctity to the year 1929. I then said “ The re-examination of the constitution 
may take place at any time not later that 1929 when the British Government are 
persuaded that there has been genuine co-operation of the responsible Indian political 
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leaders, in working the existing constitution and when sufficient experience of these 
new and still largely untried conditions has been gathered to form the basis of 
considered iudgment, and to enable proposals for the future to be made with some 
confidence. I had hoped that the leaders of Indian political thought might seize 
the opportunity afforded to them by the attitude of the Government, that they 
might elect to cotuply with the request made and might thus pave the way for an 
earlier appointment of the Statutory Commission and for the inception of a new era 
in political relatioos between India and the Government, Whilst I fully understood 
and acknowledged the exigencies of political parties and the difficulties confronting 
political leaders I yet hoped that a conclusion would be reached and that action would 
be taken which would change the political atmosphere, and lead to better understanding 
between India and the British people. It appeared to me that this was the golden 
moment for various sections of political opinion of India to combine in furtherance 
of the common purpose of advancing the interests of India by laying a surer foundation 
for her future relations with the British Government and people. But, to my great 
regret, 1 must confess that the realisation has fallen short of the extent of my hopes. 

So far the appeals made with the object of promoting harmony and concord have 
failed to evoke that clear and definite response from India which should have been 
unmistakable in its manifestations, and have left no room for doubts or ambiguities. 

A more generous response would, I feel sure, have evoked generous action. The heart 
of Britian would have been won by immediate and sympathetic acceptance of the 
advance she had made and a new situation would have been created based upon mutual 
trust and goodwill. I shall refrain from discussing the various currents of Indian politcal 
thought that have found expression in diverse directions since 1 last addressed you. I 
desire to avoid comment that might possibly accentuate differences between political 
parties and Government. Yet I must speak my peisonal opinion with frankness. 

A study of the various speeches and of numberless press articles has led me to 
regret the more that there should be such hesitation in plainly recognising and accepting 
the new situation to which the Government’s invitation pointed. 

Conclusion. 

As I have indicated, I had cherished the thought that the attitude of the Government 
wouW have made a more cogent appeal to the generous minds of India, But it would 
appear that the opportunity is not to be seized. It is to be allowed to lapse, and indeed, 
in some quarters I gather that the intention, as at present expressed is to reject it, 
and yet I believe that there is already the beginning of the growth of better relations, 
I wish the evidence had been more marked, but, nevertheless, I think I have discerned it 
and I deem it fair to state, as 1 have already acknowledged on previous occasions, that 
there is some improvement in the general attitude and some change in the tone and 
temper of politicians towards the Government. Here again I wish it had been more 
definite and unmistakable, and also more general. 

Although the Government in the last session of the Assembly was opposed and 
defeated on various occasions, yet there was to my mind a greater disposition manifested 
to consider problems on their merits and to discard purely obstructive tactics. I have 
examined most carefully the debate of last September on the Government resolution 
relating to the Muddiman committee report, and have studied the terms of the amendment 
passed by this Assembly. 

Whilst I willingly recognise that some individual opinions were expressed, sugges- 
tive of a desire to meet the Government’s advances, the language of the resolution seems 
to admit of no doubt as to the intentions of those who supported it by their vote. 
Possibly ingenious minds may discover here or there m the formula adopted some 
evidence of disposition to accept the invitation. But I must reluctantly confess that 
scrutinising these terms, with the desire to regard them as favourably as possible, I 
cannot find the desired encouragement to those who, like myself, were seeking evidence 
of greater cooperation and good-will. 

There is, however, yet time for a more satisfactory response. In the ensuing session, 
as the proceedings of this Assembly develop, I trust here may be found a clear manifest- 
ation of an attitude as generous, and as well-intention^ as I verily believe- was that 
which promoted the appeal. I shall continue to watch events here and throughout the 
country with deep interest, and it is my earnest prayer that the hopes to which 1 still 
cling may not be disappointed, and that a new era may dawn in Indian progress, 
an era of more sympathetic understanding, more widespread trust, and more universal 
good-will. 
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The first business sitting of the winter session of the Legislatiro 
Assembly oommenoed on the 2 let January at 11 in the morning with 
Mr. Patel in the chair. For the first time since the inauguration of the 
reforms) non-official members were allotted blocks on party lines rather 
than on a provincial basis which was being observed hitherto. 

On the main Swarajist front bench were seated Pandit Motilab Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. Goswami 
and Mr. Abhyankar. The Independent party also had a front bench allotted 
occupied by Mr. Jinnah, Sir Purshottamdas, Mr. Ramc^handra Rao, Pandit 
Malaviya, Dr. Gour and Mr. B. 0. Pal. European non^offioials were also 
seated in a separate block, their three front seats being occupied by 
Mr. W. S. J. Wilson, Sir Darcy Lindsay, and Sir Henry Stanyon. The 
official benches also were rearranged, seating all official members, including 
Central and Provincial, behind the Treasury Benches. 

After the oath-taking by Lajpat Rai, Maung Tok Kki and Mr. W. S. J.^ 
Wilson the House proceeded to transact legislative business. 

The Insurance Bill 

An interesting discussion ensued on the motion of Sir Charles INNEB 
for a joint committee of both Houses on the Bill amending the Insurance 
Law for the purpose of extending the existing law which regulates and 
controls only life insurance business. The Commerce Member made it clear 
that the Bill contained merely tentative conclusions which the Government 
had put in the form of a Bill for focussing discussion in the country and that 
the Assembly, by accepting his motion, would be committing itself only to 
this that* it was necessary to extend our Insurance Law and would not be 
committed to the provisions of the Bill which were open to any changes that 
might be considered desirable. His Bill, however, did not propose to break 
away entirely from the existing law. It tightened up the existing pro- 
visions in some respects and this was necessary, considering that in the last 
14 years no less than 26 Life Insurance Companies had gone into liquida- 
tion. The Local Governments were unanimous in favour of such a law and 
commercial bodies also similarly approved of legislation being undertaken. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA moved for a Select Committee of the Assem- 
bly. The Insurance Law for the past 16 years, he said, has been absolutely 
unsatisfactory and as the law would invole far-reaching consequences, the 
Assembly would like to give its unfettered and considered judgment on the 
subjects by appointing its own Select Committee. Further, the speaker had 
a suspicion of the other Chamber and did not like that half and half consti- 
tution of the Joint Committee of the two Houses should fetter the judgment 
of the Assembly. Mr. Mehta referred to the various defects of the Gtovem- 
ment Bill and showed that his own Bill had the approval of ** The Statesman ” 
of Calcutta and some other newspapers. The provisions should be both 
preventive and palliative. He was particularly anxious to protect policy- 
holders from reckless investment of the funds of Insurance Companies and 
to see that small honest companies did not suffer. 

After further discussion the House agreed to let both Sir Charles Innes 
and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta withdraw their respective motions so that Sir 
Charles will bring at another meeting a motion for a Select Committee* 
on the Bill. 

21 
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iDsolvenoy Bill and Legal PractitioDers* Bill. 

Sir Alexander Muddimao then moved for reference to a Select Committee 
the Bill to amend the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act, 1909 and the 
Bill to amend the Legal Practitioners* Act with a view inter alia to supress the 
evil of touting. 

Cr. P. C. Bill 

The Assembly next, agreed to Sir Alexander Muddiman*s motion for 
the passing of the Bill to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898> 
discussion on which was held in Simla. 

Bar Councils Bill 

The Home Member formally introduced the Bill providing for the 
eonstitution of Bar Councils in British India and for other purposes. 

Madras Civil Courts Bill 

On the motion of Mr. Toiikinson, the House agreed to the introduction 
of the Bill to amend the Madras Civil Courts Act, 1873, based on the re- 
commendation of the Civil Justice Committee to afford relief to the District 
Judges in Madras Presidency by empowering the High Court to order a 
Subordinate Judge or Munsiff to take cognizance of and any District Judge to 
transfer to a subordinate judge or Munsiff any proceedings under Succession 
Aet, 1865, and Probate and Administration Act, 1881. 

Guardians and Wards Bill 

The Bill to amend the Guardians and Wards Act, 1890, was introduced 
by Mr. Tonkinson. The object was to lighten the work of the District 
Judges who, if the Bill was passed, could transfer all proceedings relating 
to particular estates to be disposed of by Subordinate Judges. Mr. Tonkin- 
son declared that the Local Governments and High Courts were agreed on 
this matter. 

Small Cause Courts Bill 

Next, Mr. Tonkinson moved for the introduction of the Bill removing 
oertain doubts as to the powers, in regard to the attachment of immoveable 
property of Provincial Small Cause Courts. The House agreed. 

Lunacy Bill 

Lastly, on Mr. Tonkinson’s motion, a Bill was introduced to amend the 
Lunacy Act, 1912. Under the present law a mental patient might be 
received in hospital on a reception order made by a Magistrate after enquiry 
upon a petition presented by the husband or wife or any other relative. 
A person so detained might be discharged if the person on whose petition 
the reception order was made applied. The Bill is to provide that the 
person presenting the petition should be the nearest relative of the patient 
not under disability and also to enable an order of substitution to be made 
whereby the person substituted could be considered as one who had sub- 
mitted the petition order. The Assembly then adjourned to meet on the 25th. 
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Bar Committee Bills 

On the 26TH JANUARY, after a few interpellations, the House 
proceeded to Legislative business. Two Bills were introduced, one by Mr. 
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Tonkinson and the other by Sir Alexander Muddiman, to give effect to soma 
recommendations of the Bar Committee. Mr. Tonkinson’a Bill removes the 
distinction between Barristers and Vakils regarding Yakalatnamas and accept 
the Bar Committee’s recommendations with some modification. 

' The Committee urged that distinctions between Barristers and Vakils 
should be abolished. All practitioners should be required to file Vakalatnamas 
when they act, but should have the option of filing a memorandum of appeara* 
Dce when they merely appeal and plead. This should not apply to Advo- 
cates who under the existing rules can only appear on the original sides of the 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras High Courts on the instructions of an attorney. 
The High Courts should bo given power to determine the Courts and classes 
of cases in which a memorandum of appearance might be substituted for a 
Vakalatnama where a practitioner acts on behalf of an accused person. The 
proposed memorandum of appearance might be made liable to the same Court 
fee as a Vakalatnama to avoid loss of revenue. 

These recommendations have been generally accepted by the local Govern- 
ments and High Courts and this Bill proposes to give effect to them with the 
following exception : — (a) in lieu of the proposed exemption of Advocates 
appearing on the onginal side of the Calcutta, Bombay and Madras High 
Courts on the instructions of an Attorney a general provision has been included 
with the objects of securing that when a Vakalatnama has been filed by a plea^ 
der duly appointed to act in Court in the proceedings, a pleader instructed by 
him to plead only will not be required to file even a memorandum of appear- 
ance ; (b) No provisions are included in the Bill in regard to the filing of 
appearances in criminal cases. The Government of India consider that this 
question should be left to be decided by the High Courts concerned ; but they 
doubt whether such memoranda should be required to be stamped ; (cj Tho 
question of whether memoranda of appearances in civil cases should be stamped 
is omitted from the Bill as it is considered that it should be decided by the 
local legislatures concerned by amendment of the schedule of the Court Fees 
Act 1870. 

Advantage has been taken of this opportunity to embody in order 3 oi 
schedule 1 to the Code of Civil Procedure the substance of the provisions of 
sub-section (3) of section 10 of the Bombay Pleaders Act and of rule 4 (4) in 
order 3 of the schedule made by the High Court of Madras under Section 122. 
This will mean that a separate Vakalatnama will not be required for appear- 
ance in appeals, etc., or for getting copies of documents and so on after the 
the proceedings in the original suit are ended. 

The Home Member’s Bill provides that in any case in which a legal prac- 
titioner has acted or has agreed to act he should be liable to be sued for 
negligence and be entitled to sue for his fee. 

Trade Union Bill. 

Sir B. N. MITRA then moved for the consideration of the Trade Union 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee. He said that two main changes 
had been introduced in the Bill by the Select Committee. The one was that 
permitting voluntary contributions to a separate political fund of the Trade 
Union. Opinion even in England with regard to the political fund was 
changing and some hold that the Trade Unions’ activities should not be 
complicated by political objectives. The Government of India bad however 
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daoided to accept the Select Committee’s proposal instituting a political land 
On an optional basis. His opposition however remained to the provision 
reducing from more than half to a minimum of one third the number of 
officers of a Trade Union who must be actually employed in the industry 
with which the Trade Union is connected. Concluding! Sir B. N. Mitra 
appealed to the House not to alter the Bill materially from what it bad been 
changed to by the Select Committee. Let them try the law and as new 
circumstance arose! they could later on alter it. 

Definition of Terms 

The Bill was then taken into consideration. Mr. JOSHI moved an 
amendment that the word workmen must mean all persons employed in 
trade or industry whether or not in the employment of an employer with 
whom the trade dispute arise. Mr. Joshi next moved an amendment to the 
definition of the expression of Trade Union so that it can be extended to a 
combination for regulating the relations between employers and employees 
or for imposing restrictive conditions on the conduct of any trade or business. 
The amendments were accepted. 

Membership of Union s and the Office-Bearers. 

One of the sub-clauses of Clause VI stated that no Union be registered 
unless adequate facilities were provided for the inspection of the list of mem- 
bers. Mr. Chamanlal moved for the deletion of the word '^Adequate”! but ha 
did not press it if it came for final voting. 

Mr. Wilson moved an amendment to the effect that the rules of a 
Union must provide for the admission of ordinary members and honorary 
and temporary members as officers required under Section 22 (i. e. one- 
third of the number of officers be persons engaged in the industry with 
which a Union is connected) to form the executive of a Trade Union. The 
amendment was carried. 

A heated debate then ensued on Mr. Chamanlal’s proposition that 
the manner in which the scale of salary, allowances and expenses to which they 
would be entitled should not be intimated to the Eegistrar as a condition for 
the registration of the Union. Sir B. N. Mitra opposed the motion. He 
«aid that the object of the condition making the scales of salaires to 
officers to be made known was to safeguard the interests of the members 
as otherwise the officers might vote any sums for themselves. Mr. Jinnah 
supporting the proposition! asked the Government to trust the Union and 
its executive who were not children. Lala Lajpat Rai pointed out that 
the scale of salaires might change from time to time and so the Govern- 
ment idea was unpracticable. The proposition of Mr. Chamanlal was 
carried! Government not claiming a division. 

Audit of Accounts. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment so that the Government should not 
prescribe how the annnal audit of accounts should be conducted. This 
was lost. 


Registered Unions and use of Funds. 

Mr. Cbaman Lai moved that in the event of dismissal by a Judge 
of an appeal against refusal to register an Union, the person aggrieved 
shall have the right of appeal to the High Court. The Government 
opposed the motion but did not claim a division. 
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Mr. Joshi then moved an amendment to the effect that there should be 
DO restriotioDs placed in the way of a registered Union in spending funds on 
unregistered Unions or other olases of labour. Sir B. N. Mitter opposed the 
amendment on its merits. He said that the funds of a Union must be 
utilised for the benefit of its own members and not be frittered away in 
other directions. 

After further discussioui the amendment was lost, the non-officials not 
challenging a division as there was another section on which the proposal of 
Mr. Joshi would be pressed. Further discussion on the Bill was taken up on 
the 27th. 


Release of Political Prisoners 

On the 26TH JANUARY the whole day was taken up by the Assembly 
in discussing the release of political prisoners and the treatment they 
are accorded to in Jails. Supplementary questions were asked prior to 
the debate, their main object being to draw an undertaking from Sir 
Alexander Muddiman regarding the treatment of political prisoners. Mr. 
T. C. Goswami asked the Home Member whether he would like to bo 
relegated to a cell by a Government which had not the courage to bring 
him to trial. Mr. Chaman Lai was anxious whether political prisoners 
received treatment in accordance with their station in life, and he asked 
whether their retention was in any manner applicable to their social 
standing, to which Sir Alexander Muddiman denied that these men 
were being treated especially in a harsh manner. Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar 
put a series of questions regarding the six Bengal State Prisoners who 
have been transferred to jails in the Madras Presidency, whether 
they got proper treatment as regards diet and accommodation, and whether 
or not they were being daily searched. He further asked if one prisoner, 
P. G. Ganguli, was suffering from nasal catarrah before transfer to the 
Madras jail and another prisoner, P. G. Das, who suffered from duodenal 
ulcer, was sent to Madras jail notwithstanding the fact that he was under 
medical observation. The Home Member said that the suggestion of bad 
accommodation was incorrect. The practice of searching persons was in 
accordance with the rules. They were being accorded a liberal scale of 
diet. Medical opinion regarding Ganguli was that he was not seriously ill 
and his condition did not necessitate surgical treatment and therefore there 
was no re-transfer to Galcutta. The health of P. G. Das was reported to 
be satisfactory before transfer to Madras and he was not under medical 
treatment at the time of transfer. 

The principal resolution stood in the name of Moul. Mahomed SHAFEE, 
and its purport was that the Government should order the uncondi- 
tional release of all convicted or under-trial political prisoners who had not 
been held guilty or charged with crimes of violence and also that of all 
political detenues whose trial in court was not contemplated. The following 
is the full text of the resolution : — 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-Qeneral in Council that he be pleased (a) 
to order the unconditional release of all such oonviots or undertrial political prisoners m 
Indian jails as have not been held guilty or charged with any act of violence and all 
political detenues whose trial in a court 6f law is not contemplated ; 

(b) to order the release of all other political prisoners, convicted or undertrial, 
provid^ that a committee consisting of two members elected by the liOgislative Assembly 
and two members nominated by the Government recommend their release ; and 
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(c) to allow the retain to their homes of all Indian exiles in foreign countries who 
are supposed to have been concerned in revolutionary movements in order to secure 
freedom for India on such reasonable and honourable terms as the Government may 
think fit to impose. 

. The mover said that the. atmosphere in the country was calmer and 
cooler. This was the right moment when the Government should extend 
their hand of sympathy. The cause to which the prisoners had gone to jail 
was sacred and they could not bo classed as ordinary criminals. These men 
had been in jail for a long time and they had consequently suffered 
long. 

The resolution, the mover contended, did not cover persons who had 
committed violence. There were many who had gone tojailforno violence. 
There wore non-violent non-co-operators who were soldiers of peace in this 
20th century. The detention of these people in jail did not help the 
Government in the least. Now was the time for a general amnesty of those 
not held guilty of violence, then amnesty in the case of others provided a 
special committee advised their release and, lastly, freedom to Indian exiles to 
return to India on such terms as the Government would impose. 

Mr. M. K. ACHAKYA appealed to the Government to look at the situa- 
tion from the loftier point of view from which the non-officials looked at it. 
Violence begot violence. The other day when he was visiting the new Legis- 
lative chamber, he found five guns in front of it. Why this display of 
violence which encouraged others to follow suit ? Why pass black acts ? 
Do not look at the situation from the point of view of a police man, but 
from the point of view of a statesman. 

Mr. Goswami’s Amendment 

Mr. T. C. GOSWAMI then moved the following amendment with a view 
to substitute it for the original resolution : — 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council — 

(a) forthwith to secure the immediate release of all political prisoners detained without 
trial ; 

(b) te take steps to remove all difficulties in the way of the return to India of 
Indian exiles in foreign countries who may be or may have been suspected of being 
concerned in any revolutionary or other activities regarded by the Government as pre- 
judicial to the interests of India ; and 

(c) to bring to trial under the ordinary law of the land such persons against whom 
the Government think that they have sufficient evidence to go to court. 

Mr. Goswami explained that, while he agreed fully with Mr. Shafee^s 
resolution, he found that it has brought within the scope of one resolution two 
distinct issues, namely, the case of political prisoners already convicted and 
those under trial. For the former, technically they could not claim amnesty, 
while in the case of the latter it was a matter of elementary jurisprudence 
and elementary human right. They all knew how the judiciary in India was 
being prostituted to imperial ends. Even in the ’sacred precincts of West- 
minster, the Tilak case and the O^Dwyer-Nair case had proved how the 
judiciary had been prostituted. Mr. Goswami further made it clear that he 
did not think it immoral for any Indian to seek to effect a change in the 
Government by violent means. Non-violence was a matter of expediency. 
He did not care whether even the Lord Chancellor or a Chief Justice 
had examined the case of those detained without trial ; so long as a charge 
was not framed against them. To say that they were criminal was pre- 
posterous. He would wait patiently to hear the Law Member (Mr. S, R. Das) 
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whom he found wa^ conspicuous by his absence to defend the callousness of 
the Government 

Some of the persons detained were accustomed in ordinary life to comfort 
not less than that to which the Home Member or any other on the front 
bench were accustomed, and yet they were not granted those comforts. He 
had omitted the case of non*Indian exiles because the only one he had in 
view was Mr. Horniman who had already managed to come back. As 
regards Indian exiles most of them were in Europe, while there were others 
who have been deprived of the right of American citizenship. He had 
reason to suspect that, behind that decision of the American Supreme Court 
was the pressure of the British Government. 

Continuing, Mr, Goswami commented upon the trial (the Dakshineswar 
Bomb Case) held recently by a special tribunal constituted in Bengal and 
characterised their judgment as notoriously and grossly partial. 

The Home Member rose to a point of order. 

The President ruled that Mr. Goswami could not cast reflection on judges. 

Mr. Goswami ; Then, Sir I say the judgment is preposterous. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Goswami next referred to the fact that Sir Willoughby Carey 
volunteered to Mr. Jhonstone. M.P., to prove that Messrs. Gandhi, C. R. Das 
and all others were revolutionaries and when Mr. Johnstone proposed that 
one of the Swarajists be present at a discussion, Sir Willoughby funked. 

At this the Home Member again rose to a point of order and said 
that where a member of the House was to be personally attacked, he 
might be given due notice so that he might be in his seat to defend himself. 
Mr. Goswami replied he was surprised the Home Member did not know 
about this as the matter had been discussed in the press already. The 
President said it was desirable that the member concerned be previ- 
ously warned, but, of course, he could not lay down a definite ruling 
as occasion might arise when a speaker might have to refer to a question at 
the spur of the moment. 

Continuing, Mr. Goswami said that Col. Crawford the other day said : 
“ We were forced to take that action.” This “ we^' proved that in Bengal, 
the Europeans and the Government formed a clique. (A voice : shame). 
Between them there was a liaison. Even, the Bengal Ordinance was drafted 
in consultation with non-oflSoial Europeans. 

Sir Alexander Muddiraan ; Will the Hon ble Member accept my 
statement that this is entirely untrue. 

The President asked Mr. Goswami to accept the denial and, as his 
time was up, Mr. Goswami resumed his seat. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN opposed the resolution in a speech lasting 
more than half an hour. The Home Member pointed out that an offence 
against the State was more dangerous than any other offence. It was wrong 
to believe that an offence against the State was something less dangerous 
than an offence against individuals. The resolution was muggy, but the 
amendment had simplified the issues. However, the first part of the resolution 
could not possibly release persons who were connected with the Gadhar cons* 
piracy. Indeed, the first part of the resolution asked lor a general amnesty. 
There were two tests for amnesty ; (1) Some political object must be served 
by release. (2) When a movement had spent its force, it is possible if there 
is no danger to public safety, to release prisoners. Generally, this part of 
the resolution really concerned with the Punjab and Bengal. The trouble 
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did not arise in any other province. It did not cover the case of Moplah 
prisoners. 

The case of Moplahs, said the Home Member, was discussed in the 
Madras Council and the Member-in-oharge there expressed the view that 
the time was not ripe for the release of the Moplahs. As regards Bengal, 
the policy of the Government of India had been pursued at the instance of 
the Bengal Government who had been in close correspondence with them. 
He (Home Member) had therefore nothing to repent. 

Proceeding, the Home Member said the Government always desired 
to treat the prisoners humanely, decently and in every proper way. The 
second part of the resolution was an encroachment both on the judiciary 
and the executive ; but if any member brought any individual case for 
examination with a view to release, then he would gladly go into it. 

Lastly, speaking in regard to the third part of the resolution, Sir 
Alexander referred to the charges of a corrupt judiciary and corrupt police. 
The Home Member paid a tribute to the work of the Police, most of whom 
were Indians. The task of the Police was most difficult. They had to act 
with discretion and with courage and in this the Indian Police had discharged 
its duties very well. He had a higher regard for the judiciary who 
were mostly Indians. ‘‘ The Government position is this,” concluded the 
Home Member : “ We are prepared to enquire into individual cases if brought 
to our notice. We desire to limit our action, to limit restraints, to the 
very minimum of what is essential to preserve our position. We won^t 
desire to do more than that. We cannot, in order to serve a political 
movement or to secure temporary support, compromise the interests of 
the ordinary citizen which are the interests of law and order. I have 
tried to meet the resolution in a friendly spirit and I feel I have given a 
satisfactory answer”. 

Lala LAJPAT RAI was cheered when he rose to speak. He said he bad 
come under the three clauses of the amendment at one time or other of his 
life. When he was deported under Regulation III, he wanted the Home 
Member to take his word that there was absolutely no foundation for the 
charge against him. 

Home Member : 1 am glad to hear that. 

Similarly, said the speaker, there would be many who might be suffering 
wrongly. Why not look into their cases again ? When he and other members 
of the Congress Committee in the Punjab were declared seditious one 
day and arrested and later on let off on the advice of the Law Officer, the 
Government did not even express regret at their error of judgment. As* 
regards the revolutionary movement, he declared that no country was free 
from such a movement, not even Great Britain. Indeed, the world’s progress 
was impossible without revolution. The Government had not succeeded in 
the past 25 years in exterminating the revolutionary movement, because 
unless it removed the cause of the movement by conceding popular demands, 
the movement could not die. Why not appoint a Committee to go into a 
revision of the cases as regards exiles ? The Government was refusing 
them passport, even to those who would take the risk of coming out to India 
and stand prosecution. One boy met him in Constantinople and though 
he referred his complaint for the non- grant of passport to the Labour 
Secretary of State, nothing has been heard since. 
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The Home Member ; Will the Hon ble Member bring the case to my 
notice 1 

Lala Lajpat Rai promised to do so, but pointed oat that this was an 
illustration of the difficulties. Let the exiles come back and give them the 
chance to restart life. 

Mr. JINN AH said he was not going to plead for mercy. The Home 
Member had given them no indication when the time would come for a 
general amnesty. The speaker did not believe that a Committee to go into the 
cases of political prisoners would do any good. Ho therefore gave whole- 
hearted support to Mr. Goswami's amendment. He asked how long were the 
Government going to let persons rot in lails without trial. Was it that they 
wait, till conspiracy Was crushed and completely broken 1 He appealed to hie 
European friends to take a sane view of the situation and not let men 
rot without trial. 

As regards exiles, the speaker met separately ten or twelve of them, all 
of whom admitted to him that they helped Germany during the war, but 
were now convinced it would do no service to the country's fate to associate 
with a foreign country. They would give an undertaking not to be connected 
with a foreign government and not to adopt unconstitutional methods. 
Would the Government let them return on that undertaking and start life 
in the country 1 

Mr, Jinnah, continuing, said that he was pleased that Mr. Goswami should 
have inserted the last clause in the amendment which told the world that 
they did not want that any crime or offence should go unpunished, whether 
the crime was political or otherwise. “ Has any one suggested that the 
revolutionary movement should not be suppressed or those charged with 
offences against the State should not be tried 1 But try them and do 
not let them rot in jail We ask for their trial. The sooner you do it, 
the more readily you will get support and co'operation.” 

Amendment Carried. 

After Sir Alexander has briefly replied, the resolution of Mr. Shafee 
was put to vote and lost, a number of Independents not voting. The amend* 
ment of Mr. Goswami was then carried by .63 against 45 votes, the Indepen* 
dents and Swara-iists mainly forming the supporters. 

Bengal Detenues. 

Oo the 27TH JANUARY, during interpellations, Mr. Tonkinson was 
heckled for some time by Messrs. Acharya, Chamanlal, D. P. Sinha, K, Ahmedr 
Rangasami Iyengar and Sir H. Gour for his refusal to collect information 
regarding Bengal Detenues, their present health, place of detention and 
reason for detention etc. Mr. Tonkinson held that the matter concerned the 
local Government primarily and the Government of India did not possess the- 
information asked for. Sir H. Gour contented that the Superintendence 
and control in this matter was vested in the Government of India who 
should supply information to the House, As supplementary enquiries wero 
proceeding, the President intervened and observed that the Government 
of India should try to meet the House by collecting information wherever 
it could. 
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Trade Union Bill. 

Use of Funds 

After some further interpellations, discussion on the Trade Union Bill 
was resumed. Mr. Joshi moved an amendment to remove the restriction on 
the use of Trade Union funds so that those labourers who were not organised 
could be helped out of the registered Trade Union funds. Without such a 
right, the whole solidarity of the labour movement would be threatened and 
the Bill would be a cause of weakness rather than of strength by drawing a 
line of cleavage between organised and unorganised workers. 

Lala Lajpat Bai, intervening, made it clear that they were anxious to 
secure the principle Mr. Joshi had in view though the exact amendment 
could be settled mutually. 

Sir B, N. Mitra, replying, conceded the desirability in the interest of the 
Labour movement of permitting the use of its funds on the labour cause to 
benefit workmen in general. He wanted however that the amendment 
originally tabled by Mr. Joshi limiting such financial help to the maximum of 
one*fourth of the Union funds should be adopted. He therefore moved 
it himself. The amendment was carried by the House, 

Expenditure on Undefined Objects. 

Mr. Chamanlal next moved the insertion of a clause permitting a union 
to spend its funds on any object that was not inconsistent with those speci' 
fically defined in the Bill. This was rejected. 

Funds for Political Uses. 

Sir B. N. Mitra then moved an amendment to the effect that the new 
clause relating to the constitution of a separate fund for political purposes must 
refer to the registered trade unions and not to unregistered trade unions. 
Sir. B. N. Mitra pointed out that the object was to clarify the position and 
leave no room for doubt on the matter. 

This was opposed by the Swarajists headed by Pt. Nehru who contended 
that the language of the new clause was clear, namely, that a trade union may 
constitute a separate political fund and there was no question of only a 
registered union. This House must take the intention of the Select Committee 
in not specifying the expression “ registered trade union.'* 

Mr. Jinnah and Pt. Malaviya supported Government. They said that the 
omission of the word “ registered ** before the expression “ trade union ** 
was an oversight and should not be taken advantage of now to include 
unregistered trade unions in order to extend the benefits of the Bill to them 
as well. 

Eventually, however, the amendment of Sir B. N. Mitra was carried, 
Swarajists who had opposed it not challenging a division. Thus, therefore, 
the Bill was definitely declared to apply only to registered trade unions 
and the benefits would not extend to unregistered unions. 

When discussion took place on Section 16 , which provides for a political 
fund on a voluntary basis, Sir B. N. Mitra appealed that, as it represented 
a compromise, it should not be further altered. 

Mr. Cluananlal’s amendment laying down that ordinarily every member 
should subscribe to the political fund, unless he secured immunity from it by 
special application, was rejected. 
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Immunity from Civil Suite. 

Mr. Joshi next iboved an amendment to delete a line, thereby grantingr 
immunity from civil suits in trade disputes to persons like himself who might 
not belong to a registered trade union, but might be called to help. 

An interesting legal discussion then took place on this amendment. 
The Bill grants immunity to a trade union against proceedings in respect 
of any act done by any person acting on behalf of a union if the 
union proved that such a person did so without the knowledge of the union 
or against its express instructions and that the executive of the union re* 
pudiated this act at the earliest opportunity and by all reasonable publicity. 
Mr. Joshi’s amendment wanted to grant immunity to the trade union and 
left it on the plaintiff the onus of proving that the person concerned acted 
with the knowledge of or in accordance with the instructions of the executive 
of the union. Zn the legal discussion that followed, Pandit Motilal and 
Mr. Jinnah took the side of Mr. Joshi’s motion and Mr. S. B. Das and Sir 
Henry Stanyon stood for the original provision. Mr. S. R. Das pointed out 
that the Bill proposed to limit the ordinary law by giving protection to 
unions against proceedings in case they proved that the person acted with- 
out their knowledge or against express instruction. The discussion was 
proceeding when the President adjourned the House. Further discussion on 
the Bill was taken up on the Ist February. 

Middle class Unemployment. 

Public Galleries were crowded when the Assembly re-assembled on the 
28 TH JANUARY. This was due to the expectation of the debate on 
South Africa which, however, was postponed by mutual ageeement arrived 
the day before. 

After the question hour was over, Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar moved 
the resolution recommending the appointment of a Committee with non* 
official majority to investigate into the problem of unemployment amongst 
the middle classes and suggest remedies for the same. 

Mr. Iyengar observed that the unemployment problem of the poor 
hinged on the general economic problem of the country which had been 
left unsolved by the Government on whom lay the primary responsibility 
for the solution. The huge poverty and semi-starvation was due to the 
economic policy of the Government. This was a perpetual problem and so 
long as India did not get Swaraj, there would be no solution to it. 
Meanwhile middle class unemployment was becoming more and more 
acute. Indeed, there was a very large class of intellectual proletariat who 
could not got employment. The problem could only be solved by Government. 

Realising the existence of poverty, the late Mr, G. R. Das suggested a 
scheme of village reconstruction in order to increase the production, but 
this did not meet with the support of the Bengal Gk>vernment. Let the 
Government of India at least step in and face the problem and thereby relieve 
the lot of thousands of the educated people in India. 

Sir Sivaswami IYER moved an amendment to the effect that the pro* 
posed committee should investigate the problem of unemployment among the 
educated classes of India and devise suitable remedies whether by a system 
of industrial and technical education or by revision of the existing system of 
education, or by offering encouragement to the starting of new industries or 
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by openiDg new avenues of employment or by the establishment of an 
Employment Bureau or by all these or ahy other means. 

Lala LAJPAT EAI then moved an amendment which was to the effect 
that the proposed Committee with a non-official maiority should investigate 
into the problem of unemployment in general and among the educated classes 
in particular and devise suitable remedies, whether by a. system of industrial 
and technical education or by offering encouragement to the starting of new 
industries, or by opening new avenues of employment. 

Lala Lajpat Hai said that the question of unemployment was not confined 
to one or two provinces but was felt throughout India, and must be therefore 
dealt with as such by the Central Government. Government must recognise 
that their duty did not end by providing for defence and for the maintenance 
of law and order. It consisted also in seeing that the people prospered every 
day. The prosperity of the people should not be fudged by figures collected 
by a few persons in Government offices, but by the actual condition of the 
people which was known by their leaders and and not by the officials who 
lived in bunglows and drawing rooms. Practically all classes suffered from 
unemployment due to foreign Government. The fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment and the sales of reverse councils had, for instance, created unemploy- 
ment among traders. 

In opposing the resolution Sir B. N. MITEA said that there were also 
resolutions passed in the Madras and the U. P. Legislative Councils on this 
question. The Industrial Commission's recommendations could not be given 
effect to by the Central Government as industries became a Transferred sub- 
ject. But the local Governments had taken and were taking steps in the 
matter. The Government of India, however, had gradually developed the 
Stores Department and had considerably modified the rules of the depart- 
ment for the purchase of articles. The Skeen Committee was enquir- 
ing into the matter of appointing Indians as officers in the Army and 
the Government of India had been adopting a more vigorous policy in 
regard to the development of railways. The policy of Indianisation of the 
Services had been accepted on the lines generally recommended by the 
Lee Commission and there would thus be more avenues for educated men. 
The Government of India had granted remissions in provincial contribution 
which would enable Local Governments to proceed with their development 
schemes which would in turn give employment for some of the present unem- 
ployed. The Economic Enquiry Committee's Eeport has been sent to local 
Governments whose co-operation was necessary. More than all, there would 
be a Eoyal Commission on Agriculture which might recommend schemes of 
agricultural development and this might enable them to provide appointments 
for educated men. 

In regard to the uneducated unemployment. Sir B. N. Mitra said that the 
Provincial Governments had not been unmindful of their obligations in this 
matter. Some Local Governments have investigated the matter and if the 
Lo^ Governments thought that a stage had arrived when there must be a 
central enquiry, then the Government of India would not hesitate to act upon 
the suggestion. But at present the appointment of a Committee as sug- 
gested would not only prove futile, but also prove irritating to the Local 
Governments who might bo contemplating similar steps. Sir B. N. Mitra, 
therefore, suggested to the Assembly to leave the whole position where it 
was. If the Assembly still passed the resolution, the only action the 
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Government of India would take would be to draw the attention of the Local 
Governments to it. 

Lala Lajpat Rai’s amendment was then put to vote and carried by 48 
against 46. 

South Africa Motion Postponed. 

Before the Assembly adjourned, Sir Alexander Muddiman, in 
seeking postponement of the debate on South Africa, said : “ Sir, it is 
frequently my fate to have to make statements to this House which indicate 
wide differences of opinion between the Government and some part of this 
House. To-day, I am fortunate in being in the position that 1 am dealing 
with a subject on which every member of this House is in the same camp. 

I refer to the treatment of Indians in South Africa. On the paper is a 
resolution by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh which deals with that subject. There 
is also an amendment in the name of Pandit Motilal Nehru which I know is 
powerfully backed by another Party also. 

“ Now, the discussion of the motion and the amendment at this particular 
juncture will, in the considered opinion of the Government of India, pre- 
judice the position in South Africa when negotiations are at a very diflScult 
and critical stage. I therefore ask the mover of the resolution and the 
House to consider whether, in the best interest of those whom we are seeking 
to support in maintaining their rights, it would not be proper and wise to 
postpone the discussion till later in the current session. The attitude of this 
House and the advice of the Standing Committee on this matter have so far 
been a source of real strength and assistance to the Government, and I cannot 
believe that we cannot rely on that feeling being continued. The Govern- 
ment of India, on the other hand, have done all that lay in their power to 
bring about a fair settlement, and I need hardly give the assurance that 
they will continue to do so. 1 would now therefore ask Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, in whose name the resolution stands, not to move it to-day on the 
definite understanding that the Government will give this House an oppor- 
tunity of considering it and any amendments to it before the expiry of the 
current session. The exact date would of course be to a great extent 
dictated by the march of events in South Africa.” 

On Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh agreeing not to move the resolution, the 
House agree to the postponement. 

Civil Courts Act Amending Bill. 

After a recess of three days the Assembly met on the 1 ST FEBRUARY. 
After interpellations, Mr. Tonkinson moved for consideration of the Bill 
to amend the Madras Civil Courts Act, 1873, in order to provide for relief 
being given to District Judges by authorising Sub-judges and Munsiffs tc 
take cognizance of certain proceedings under the Succession Act and the 
Probate and Administration Act. The Bill was taken into consideration 
and parsed without further discussion. 

The next motion of Mr. Tonkinson was for consideration of the Bil 
to amend the Guardians and Wards Act 1890. This too was considerec 
and passed. 

Bill to Amend Civil Procedure Code 

Mr. Tonkinson then moved for consideration of the Bill to amend th 
Civil Procedure Code, 1908, in order to make it clear that Provincial Smal 
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Cause Courts had oo power to order attachment of immoveable property 
before judgment. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfraz Hussain Khan did not oppose the Bill, but 
moved that it be referred to a Select Committee. After further discussion, 
in which Messrs. Rangaohariar and Hama Iyengar participated, the motion 
for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee was lost. The Bill was 
then passed. 

Trade , Union Bill 

The Assembly then resumed discussion on the Trade Union Bill. 

Sir B. N. Mitra announced that, after the Assembly rose on the 
28th January last, he had a discussion with the leaders on the non-official 
side, and they had come to a common understanding. 

The Assembly, therefore, without much discussion adopted his revised 
amendment, laying down in respect of immunity from civil suits that : — “ A 
registered Union shall not bo liable in any suit, or other legal proceedings 
in any Civil Court in respect of any atrocious act done in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute by an agent of a trade union, if it is proved 
that such a person acted without knowledge of, or contrary to the express 
nstructions given by the executive of the trade union.** 

Amendments. 

After adoption by the House of the above^ amended provision, another 
legal discussion followed on Mr. Joshis amendment to delete the following 
words after the above provision : “That immunity shall be granted after 
the executive (of the Union) has repudiated such an act at the earliest oppor- 
tunity and by all reasonable means with reasonable publicity.** 

Dr. Datta moved an amendment to Section 22 so that at least one half 
instead of one third, of the total number of the officers of a Union be per- 
sons actually engaged or employed in the industry with which the Union was 
connected. Dr. Datta also moved a proviso to his amendment that Local 
Governments may declare that provisions of the Section shall not apply 
to any Trade Union or class of Unions. Both the Amendment and proviso 
were carried. 

The Bill as amended was then about to be put to vote. But Sir B. N. 
Mitra postponed making the final motion for its being passed. 

Imprisonment under Security Section. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman then moved for leave to introduce • a Bill to 
amend the Code of Criminal Procedure so as to restore to Magistrates the 
discretion of sending either to simple or rigorous imprisonment those who had 
been found guilty under Section 109, a discretion which had been removed 
in favour of simple imprisonment when the code underwent revision more 
than two years ago. A motion for restoration of discretion was lost in 
September last by a majority of one vote. Sir Alexander referred to the 
opinions of Local Governments and Jail administration reports. The Bill was 
introduced. 

Trading Taxation Bill 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved for consideration of the Bill determining 
the liability of certain Governments to taxation in connection with trading 
operations. The Bill was to give effect to the resolution passed by the 
Imperial Economic Conference, 1923- That resolution stated that the several 
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ParliamoDts of Great Britaioi the Dominions and India should declare that 
provisions ol its Acts or Ordinances imposing taxation be deemed tp apply 
to any commercial or industriid enterprise carried on by, or on behalf of, any 
other such Government in the same manner, in all respects as if it were 
chrried on by or on behalf of a subject of the British Crown. 

The Bill was taken into consideration, and a slight alteration was made 
in Sub-Clause IL The formal passage of the Bill was postponed. 

Non oiO&cial resolutions appeared on the agenda paper of the Assembly 
when it met on the next day, the 2ND FEBRUARY. 

During interpellations Government members were relentlessly heckled 
by non-officials regarding the appointment of the successors of Mr. Sim, the 
Financial Commissioner of Railways land Mr. Rushbrook Williams, the 
Publicity Officer. The whole non-official view was that there was not only 
denial of Indianisation in the case of the successors of these two officers, 
but also the sting that the jobs were important and that there was no 
Indian suitable for either. 

Vagrancy in India. 

Mr. Abdul HAYE then moved the Government to undertake legislation 
to prohibit beggary and vagrancy in India. There were about three million 
beggars in India according to the recent Census. The real figures must be 
higher. He believed that, excluding agriculture, no profession in India had 
so many followers as beggary and vagrancy. He believed that the abolition 
of beggary would make them give up the method of beggary in the political 
movement. He suggested that poor houses be established and placed in 
charge of Swarajist members to enforce work at the spinning wheel and to 
add to the wealth of the country. 

Mr. Sarfaraz Hossain KHAN moved an amendment favouring consulta- 
tion of Local Governments on the subject, their opinions to be placed before 
the House at the next session. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman opposing the resolution said the mover had 
referred only to the English Vagrgncy Act as a constructive suggestion, but 
the English Act did not refer to beggary, and certainly it would not apply 
to Indian conditions. He was not prepared to hold a person liable simply 
because he did not work to earn his living. Again, in India, it was in 
certain circumstances that the person who gave alms to others acquired 
merits. The whole problem was one that fell within the sphere of Local 
Governments. Some Municipal Acts had noticed of late an increase in the 
number of beggars in the streets of Calcutta, but the ffiatter should be left 
to the Local Governments and Municipalities to deal with. 

Sir Hari Singh GOUR moved a further amendment for the regulation 
and control, instead of the prohibition, of beggary and vagrancy. 

This was accepted by Mr. Abdul Haye, but his. resolution, as amended, 
was rejected by 56 votes to 21. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hosain Khan’s 
amendment was also rejected by 43 votes to 40. 

Proposed Enquiry into Retrenchment. 

The House then left the subject of beggary to one of high finance when 
Mr. Rama AYYANGAR moved for a mixed committee to enquire into 
and report upon retrenchment in expenditure carried out as a result of 
the Retrenchment Committee’s recommenda^ons and the reasons for not 
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carrying them out, if any ; secondly, to enquire into the possibility or otherwise 
of further carrying out such recommendations ; thirdly, the possibililty of 
immediately wiping out Provincial contributions ; fourthly, to reduce taxation. 

Mr. Rama Ayyangar quoted figures of revenue and expenditure since 
1922. In 1923-24 the Retrenchment Committee's recommendations for re- 
duction of Rs. 20 crores was carried out only to the extent of Rs. 63 crores. 
In the following year the revised Budget showed an extra amount of Rs. 4 
crores over expenditure. The actuals of 1924-25 according to his own 
calculation (because the Government had given him the figures) must be 
Rs. 10 crores. (Sir Basil Blackett laughed over the statement.) However, 
the financial position of the Government was stated by the Viceroy to be safe 
and His Excellency had abolished the Cotton Excise Duty. Mr. Rama 
Ayyangar calculated that from the amount of Rs. 9 crores available as a 
balance in the Reserve Fund and Depreciation Fund of the Railway Budget 
there must be in the General Budget also a balance of more than Rs. 6 
crores. Before the end of the year the total of the Reserve and Depreciation 
Fund must go to over Rs. 20 crores. But on the expenditure side the Govern- 
ment had not carried out the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee in 
almost all departments, particularly so in connection with the army. On the 
other hand there had been a growth of expenditure in some departments. 
Concluding, Mr. Ayyangar pleaded for an Enquiry Committee being 
appointed in order to go through the whole question in the light of the 
Meston Award, the Taxation Committee’s Report and the Inchcape Report. 

The moment Mr. Rama Ayyangar finished his say, Sir Basil Blackett and 
Mr. Sim damned him with faint praise, in which Sir Purshotamdas Thakur- 
das also joined. The only quarter where Mr. Rama Ayyangar’s labours found 
appreciation was from Pandit Malaviya who pleaded for fair-play towards 
one who had taken pains to study, however imperfectly, the important 
question before them. Mr. Cooke, also supplied Mr. Rama Ayyangar some 
drop of comfort by suggesting, instead of a mixed committee, an expert body, 
like the Tariff Board, to be in continuous touch with the Government and 
help them. When Mr. Ayyangar s motion was put to vote, there were only 
a few voices in his support, while the majority of the House cried “ No 
Mr. Ayyangar however did not claim a division. 

On the 3RD FEBRUARY a heavy official agenda appeared on the order 
paper when the Legislative Assembly reassembled. It included the introduc- 
tion of two important Bills amending the Tariff Act and the Income-Tax Act, 
the final passage of the Trading Taxation Bill, a resolution about the salary 
of the Privy Council members and the Contempt of Courts Bill. 

Judicial Committee of Privy Council. 

After interpellations, Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN moved the following 
resolution : — 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council to take steps to secure 
(1) in case of future appointments, enhancement of the salaries paid to the two mem- 
bers of His Majesty's Privy Council with Indian experience who sit on the Judicial 
Committee under the provisions of the Judicial Committee's Act of 1888 to hear Indian 
appeals, (2) that they shall be persons possessing recent knowledge of Indian law and 
practice (3) that their salary shall be £4,000 per annum, each half of which shall be 
paid from the Indian revenue and (4) that, during any period when the salary is 
enjoyed, any pension payable to either ^of them from the Indian revenues shall lapse. 
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Sir Alexander Mudditnan recalled that the very earliest ohartera 
establishing courts in India established the right of appeal to the 
Privy Council as well. In wealth of judicial talent the Council was unrivalled 
in the Empire and possibly in the world. There was a time when, at the 
instance of Sir Had Singh Gour, the Assembly discussed the possibility of 
establishing a Supreme Court in India. There was a good deal of opinion in 
favour of it at one time, but the House so recently as February, 1925, by 
a majority of 56 against 15, passed a decisive judgment against it. 

Proceeding, the Home Member pointed out that 59 per cent, of appeals 
heard by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council were from England. 
By passing his resolution, they would be conferring a real benefit on India in 
the disposal of appeals. The salaries that would be paid out of Indian 
revenues were indeed small, perhaps almost the salary of a Sub'Judge, and 
that for the best legal talent in the Empire. Sir Alexander sympathised 
with the desire of Indians to occupy these appointments, but felt sure that 
the Assembly would not desire that the post should be filled by persons who 
would not be really fit. 

Sir Alexander then dwelt on the salaries that would be paid to the 
Judges, and said that, on the whole, the Home Government were giving a 
generous treatment, for they paid half the salary out of the consolidated funds 
of the United Kingdom. He declared : “ I don’t think you can get a court 
better constituted. I want this resolution to bo passed by this central 
legislature now, so as to enable parliamentary legislation in time. It will 
be a pity if you create undue opposition, for such an attitude would go 
against conferring a real and enduring benefit to the litigant public of this 
country 

Sir Hari Singh GOUR (the author of the resolution for a Supremo Court 
that was lost in February last year), who had tabled an amendment, to the 
effect, that the judicial work of the Privy Council be done in India, opposed 
the resolution. He opined that the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
was not a Judicial Committee, but a purely advisory body to advise the 
King. Decrees were passed in the name of the King. South Africa and 
Canada had their own Supreme Courts and only those who still preferred a 
further appeal went to England from there. He asked why such a system 
was not introduced in India. The Viceroy said, in opening the Assembly, 
that the proposal was to perpetuate the benefits of the present scheme. 
On the other hand, it was to perpetuate the present anomalous position by 
which Indian appeals went to England and were determined in England. 
By passing the resolution, the House would be committing itself to a perpe- 
tuation of the present system. What India wanted, therefore, was an 
independent tribunal in India ; buti by the Assembly s unfortunate refusal 
to pass his resolution, the Government of India concluded that India did 
not want a Supreme Court, and Lord Reading had utilised his visit to 
England to perpetuate the present anomaly. India should not pay towards 
the Judicial Committee in England. 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR moved an amendment urging to give effect 
to the following three points, viz., that the salary should be £3,000 only, that 
two members of the Judicial Committee should be Indians and that the 
whole of the expense should be borne by England. He told Dr. Gour that 
the idea of having a Supreme Court at present was chimerical. 

23 
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Mr. GOSWAMl said the Home Member’s resolution really wanted to 
hod comfortable billets for retiring Chief Justices. He was opposed to the 
proposal^ because he did not want perpetuation of the system of Privy 
Council. If many of them did not vote with Dr. Gour for the establishment 
of a Supreme Court in India it was not because they opposed the idea) but 
because they felt that) at present) the meuority of the appointments on the 
Court would go to Europeans and not to Indians. 

Id reply, the HOME MEMBER made an earnest appeal to the House 
seriously to consider its position before deciding upon rejection. Adverting 
to the suggestion that India should have its own court, he declared that 
the Assembly bad already had an opportunity of expressing its opinion on 
the matter and bad rejected the proposal. 

When put to vote both the amendments were lost and the division on 
the main resolution resulted in its rejection by 50 votes to 40. 

Contempt of Courts Bill. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman then moved for consideration of the Contempt 
of Courts Bill. He made no speech. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar moved an amendment to the clause relating 
to punishment. There was a proviso that the punishment may be remitted 
on apology being made to the satisfaction of the High Court or the Chief Court, 
as the case may be. Mr. Iyengar’s amendment was to the effect that the 
accused may be discharged or the punishment awarded be remitted on an 
apology made to the satisfaction of the Court. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman accepted the substance of the amendment) 
subject to drafting alterations where necessary. The amendment was then 
carried. 

This was the only al teration made to the Bill, as it emerged from the 
Select Committee, the other amendments either of non-officials to tone down 
the Bill or of officials to tone it up, having been lost. The Bill, as finally 
recommended by the Home Member, was therefore one providing for punish- 
ment of contempt of courts not only by the High Courts, but also by Chief 
Courts and for contempts committed in Courts, subordinate to High Courts, 
subject however to a maximum of six months’ simple imprisonment or a 
maximum fine of Rs. 2,000 or both, provided that on an apology being made 
the accused was to be discharged or his punishment remitted wholly or 
in part. The House was proceeding with further discussion when it 
adjourned. 


Weekly Wages to Workmen. 

Next day, the 4TH FEBRUARY, Mr. Chamanlal moved for reference to 
a Select Committee of his Bill providing for weekly payment of wages to 
workmen, domestic servants and other employees, the Committee to consist of 
Sir B. N. Mitra, Mr. A. G. Clow, Sir Darcy Lindsay, Mr. T. C. Goswami, Lala 
Lsjpat Rai, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, Mr. D. P. Sinha, Dr. 
Datta, Mr. K. C. Neogy and the mover. 

Mr. CHAMANLAL said he recognised the old action pointed out regard- 
ing domestic servants, namely difficulties in actual practice. He was therefore 
willing to drop that provision in the Select Committee but the need 
for weekly payment of wages to employees engaged in textile and such 
other key -industries was necessary in the interests of the employees. The 
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objection had been raised that there was no hardship inflicted on the em* 
ployeeS) but Mr. Chamanlal argued that the opinions received by the 
Government were all ex-parte statements) and reliance should not be placed 
on them. Legitimate labour organisations had not been consulted on the 
Bill. However, there were certain organizations which had been consulted 
and which had expressed themselves in favour of the provisions of the Bill. 
The question of weekly wages was raised by Lord Olivier when he was the 
Secretary of State for India, and he (Mr. Chamanlal) only wanted to copy 
it. The objection that more clerical staff would be required in case weekly 
payment of wages was agreed to, could not hold water, when they considered 
the relief given to employees from out of the clutches of the money-lenders. 

Sir Purshottamdas TH A KURD AS, speaking on behalf of Seth Kastur- 
bhai Lalbhai (Ahmedabad Mill'owners' Association), opined that the Bill 
would lead to harassment of the labouring classes and not to their benefit. 
Several mill-owners introduced fortnightly and weekly payments some years 
ago, and found that the workmen did not find frequent payment profitable 
to them in the long run, and the change was therefore abandoned. 

Sir Purshottamdas quoted extracts from the opinions of the Mill* 
owners of Bombay and Ahmedabad, based on the report of Labour 
OflSce investigations, to show that it would be futile to place on the 
Statute Book a measure which neither the workmen nor the employees 
wanted and would therefore remain a dead letter, but which, in a large 
number of cases, would be used as an engine of blackmail. As regards 
agricultural labour, about which Mr. Chamanlal had made no observations 
in his speech. Sir Purshottamdas quoted the opinions of the two great 
agricultural provinces, which were against weekly payments. Concluding 
Sir Purshottamdas said that the Bill was an attempt to revolutionise the 
existing system without any good effect. It was easier to disturb by intro- 
ducing a change, but it was much more difficult to bring about stability, which 
alone could lead to prosperity. 

Mr. JOSHI, in supporting the Bill, said his main ground for doing so 
was that it would tend to diminish the indebtedness amongst the industrial 
workers in the country. He said : ** A workman coming to Bombay gate 
his first payment of wages after working for six weeks in a factory. He 
has no money to live upon during that period, and the only course open 
for him is to borrow, sometimes at 150 per cent even. After he receives 
wages, he has to repay his debt, and is left with very little money for the 
remainder of the month. He borrows again, and thus the vicious circle 
continues. If the worker gets weekly wages he will buy things for cash 
and not for credit.’' 

Proceeding, Mr. Joshi said that the accumulated six weeks* wages 
was a great weapon in the hands of the employer. The labourer suffered 
and groaned under misery, but could not give vent to his feelings. If 
anyone could read the minds of the working classes he would find that they 
detested the monthly system of wages. The agricultural classes need not 
be included in the Bill if there was objection, but for the present, he would 
be satisfied if the Bill were confined to the industrial classes. 

Sir Bhupendranath MITRA, on behalf of the Government, quoted opinions 
of Local Governments which were all opposed to the Bill. The opinion from 
Bombay, where the Gk)vernor had taken a personal interest in the matter 
and introduced a fortnightly payment system, ftated that it was not found 
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very helpful. The opinions of Local Governments, said Sir B. N. Mitra, 
indicated that the provisions of the Bill would not be to any benefit to the 
worker, but, on the other hand, would operate to his detriment. It 
appeared that the existing arrangement would keep the workers away from 
the clutches of money-lenders better than the proposed arrangement. More- 
over, the weekly system was tried on certain Railways, and had to be 
abolished at the request of the staff. Mr. Cbamanlal had said that certain 
labour organisations had not been consulted. Any association could have 
sent its views to the Government of India. The bulk of the opinions received 
from labour organisations would bo found to be opposed to the Bill. If, at 
a later stage, labour organisations should demand weekly payment let them 
get Trade Unions to press for it. At present, however, that stage had not 
been reached. Sir B. N. Mitra, at the same time, agreed that the period 
which labourers waited to receive their payments after the month must be 
reduced. The Government were making enquiries regarding that, and if 
they found that legislation was necessary the Government would not hesitate 
to introduce it. 

Motion for Select Committee Withdrawn. 

Mr. CHAMANLAL replied to the arguments advanced against the 
measure in the course of the debate. He contended that the opinions of labour 
organisations he had collected were all in favour of the Bill. The opinions 
of Employers’ Associations were bound to be against the Bill, but the question 
was whether there was no crying need for introducing a weekly system of 
payment. But the Government was not willing to accept the principle, and 
some of the non-oflBcials also were opposed to it. He would, therefore, with- 
draw the motion at present, especially in view of Sir B. N. Mitra s assurance 
that the Government would bring legislation to remedy defects in the matter 
of late payment. The motion was accordingly withdrawn. 

Law of Arbitration. 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishandas moved for circulation of his Bill to amend 
the law relating to arbitration in British India. The mover said the need 
for his proposals had been accentuated by the dilatoriness of justice, which 
necessitated the appointment of the Civil Justice Committee. The arbitra- 
tion law should be placed on a sound basis, purged of all the errors and 
drawbacks which 25 years’ working had brought to light. The scattered 
p rovisioDS must be brought together. The motion was agreed to. 

Transfer of Property Act. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour moved for reference to a Select Committee of his 
Bill to remove certain doubts as to the right of a person to effect a transfer 
of property otherwise than as provided by the Transfer of Property Act, 
1882. He pointed out that the principle of the Bill was based on the report 
of the Civil Justice Committee appointed by the Government of India. Under 
the Transfer of Property Act, sale of immoveable property could only be 
made by a registered instrument. It also provided that a contract of sale 
did not, of itself, create any interest in or charge on such property. Con- 
sequently V here a seller transferred property to a purchaser, the latter 
acquired no interest in the property, but it had been held in many cases that 
where a v cndor st ught to eject him the purchaser might resist his ejectment. 
It (^as an eciuitable light to enable parties to contract to maintain the “ status 
quo” pending execu'ilion of a foripal sale-deed. 
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The motion for a Select Committee was lost by 18 against 47. A large 
number of Swarajists and Independents remained neutral. 

Other Non’official Measures. 

The Assembly then proceeded to the consideration of the other 47 
resolutions on the agenda, but although these were disposed of at hurricane 
speed and the House sat for a longer period than usual, less than half had 
received attention when the Assembly adjourned. 

After a recess of three days the Legislative Assembly re^assembled on the 
8TH FEBRUARY. The agenda consisted of oflScial business, including the 
final reading of the Contempt Bill, supplementary demand for Railways and 
the Trade Union Bill. 

The Contempt of Courts Bill. 

The House then took up discussion on the motion of Sir Alexander 
Muddiman that the Contempt of Courts Bill, as amended, be passed. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman managed, amidst the applause of the Treasury 
Benches, to get the approval of the House to the third reading of the 
Contempt Bill. The hope of some non-officials that postponement of the 
third reading till this day would force the Independents to think rightly 
was falsified, and on this day the Independents were either in the Government 
lobby at the time of voting or remained neutral, whilst the Swarajists 
recorded their party verdict by 27 votes. 

The defection of the Independents was due to Sir Alexander Muddi- 
man^s bait, that the Government had accepted the Bill as amended and 
would not seek the support of the Council of State for extension of the 
jurisdiction of contempt to Courts subordinate to Chief Courts. 

Supplementary Demand For Ry. Board. 

Mr. SIM moved for the grant of a supplementary demand of Rs. 72,000 
in respect of the Railway Board, relating to three items, (1) provision for 
the appointment of a Director of Finance, (2) provision of leave arrange- 
ments and (3) regarding payment of gratuities. 

Mr. Sim pointed out that there had been an increase in working 
expenditure, and not in the expenditure directly under the head of Railway 
Board. The expenditure on the appointment of the Director of Finance, 
Mr. Hayman, had been made votable, and the motion was therefore nothing 
more than an indication of the increasing control of the House over the 
expenditure under the head “ Railway Board,*^ and of the increasing 
Indianisation of the posts in that office. The proposal had the approval of 
the Railway Finance Cotamittee. 

A motion of Mr. M. K. ACHARYA*S to make a cut in the demand, by 
way of raising a discussion on the policy of the Board, which had been 
irresponsive to the Assembly’s demands for Indianisation, was disallowed by 
the President agreeing with Mr. Sim that there should be no general 
discussion on a restricted motion. 

Mr. Rangaswami AYYANGAR opposed the demand, confining himself to 
the appointment of a Director of Finance when the Assembly had wanted 
the strength of the Board to be reduced and at the same time Indianised. 
Mr. Hayman, the Director, was an Anglo-Indian and he was therefore 
mentioned in public as a statutory native. One, however, wondered to what 
nationality he belonged according to his service register. His appointment 
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as Director of Bailway Finance was an addition to tbe already bloated 
strength of tbe Railway Board. His function was to check tbe expenditure 
by applying tbe pruning knife, but bis achievements in that direction bad 
not been explained by the Railway Member and yet the appointment had 
been approved by the Railway Standing Finance Committee. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA, as a member of the Railway Finance Committee, 
justified the grant, pointing out that the appointment was to effect retrench* 
ment, which was being done. If, at the end of twelve months after the 
appointment, the incumbent did not justify his existence, then they would 
not confirm him. 

The motion for the supplementary grant was carried, without a division. 

Ry. OflScers and Lee Proposals 

Sir Charles INNES moved for a supplementary sum of Rs. 68,00,000 
under the head, “ Railway Working Expenses,** which included a sum of 
37 lakas for extension of the Lee Commission’s recommendations on Railways. 

The Hon’ble Member pointed out that the demand could not be 
brought forward last February, because correspondence was then in 
progress with the Company Railways, and emphasised that the concessions 
would not be paid to officers of Company Railways unless their Home Boards 
accepted the policy of increasing Indianisation, mentioned in the Lee Report. 
The concessions were extended to the officers of State Railways from the 
lat February 1924, and it was the intention to extend the concessions to 
officers of Company Railways and the East Indian and G. I. P. Railways. 
The proposal was to give increase from the let April. 

Mr. M. K. ACHARYA moved a cut of 37 lakhs, which represented the 
cost of the Lee concessions, and urged the House to unanimously reject the 
surreptitious demand for extending the Lee loot. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA, in supporting the reduction, pointed out 
that there were no less than 49 forms of concessions, and at a time when 
the prices were going down and certain Railways were not run on commercial 
lines, Mr. Mehta, therefore, considered it as an unbusinesslike demand, 
and asked the Government, as well as the Assembly, to denounce it. The 

Assam-Bengal Railway, Mr. Mehta contended, had been working at a loss, 

and he asked why the concession should be extended to officers of that 
Railway. There were many other Railways which, however, need not to be 

mentioned. Separation of Railway finance would be a farce, if such 

methods of granting concessions were resorted to, even in spite of the fact 
that certain Railways were not commercially run. Instead of the Railways 
getting reprimanded they were getting favoured treatment. Moreover, the 
concessions were surreptitiouly aimed at robbing the Indian tax-payer, for 
the definition of “child and wife” in the Passage Allowance Rules would 
extend to any number of children and wives. (Laughter.) On all these 
grounds he had no hesitation in asking the Assembly to reject the 37 lakhs 
representing the Lee loot. 

The cut proposed by Mr. M. K. Acharya was carried by 50 against 
49 votes. The remainder of the sum demanded was granted. 

Trade Union Bill 

Sir B. N. MITRA then moved that the Trade Union Bill, as amended, 
be passed. He congratulated the House on its achievement. The Bill owed 
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its origin to a resolution of Mr. Joshi, passed by the House in March 1921. 
The Government took four years to consider the measure, and a year had 
been taken to enact it. Mr. Joshi could claim authorship of the Bill- 
Although they did not go as far as the British Trade Union Act, they 
had gone quite far, and he appealed for the organization of Trade Unions on 
sound lines, so that the Bill might prove a success and foster the growth of 
proper Trade Unionism in India. 

During the discussion that followed Mr. Wilson, of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, said that he feared nothing but trouble from politi- 
cians who, sitting on the Executive of the Unions, would pull the strings from 
behind. Mr. Joshi, than whom there was none on the non-official side to 
speak with authority, removed Mr. Wilson s apprehensions by the assurance 
that the labour leaders and politicians would do nothing of the kind. 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Chamanlal and Mr. D. P. Sinha criticised the Bill 
as falling far below the expectation of labourers, and feared that there 
would be a crop of litigation in consequence of the Bill not extending its 
benefits to unregistered trade unions. Sir B. N. Mitra^s sole contention was 
that Indian Trade Unionism was in its infancy and therefore the workers 
should not be in a hurry to be on a par with those of other countries. 
Lala Lajpat Rafs reply to this argument was effective, but there was none 
who could think of jeopardising the Bill. The non-official feeling of unsatis- 
factoriness however was noticed in there being not one member to applaud 
when the Bill was passed. Mr. Graham moved a series of drafting amendments 
to the Bill which were accepted, and the Bill as amended was then passed. 

On the 9TH FEBRUARY, the Assembly considered non-official resolu- 
tions, the first of which recommended a reduction of the postal rate of post 
cards to three pies and envelopes to nine pies. The second urged the 
disallowance of the Burma Expulsion of Offenders* Act. 

Inland Postage Rates. 

Mr. Ahmed Ali KHAN moved that the inland postage rates on post- 
cards be reduced to three pies and on envelopes to nine pies, and that the 
Budget for next year be prepared accordingly. 

Lala Dunichand moved an amendment urging that envelopes be reduced 
to six pies. Mr. Chaman Lai moved that the discussion on this question be ad- 
journed as it could be more relevantly moved after the Budget was presented. 
The House divided and rejected Mr. Chaman LaFs motion. 

Sir B. N, MITRA in opposing the resolution declared that no new facts 
had been put forward ty justify a change in the Governmeiit*s policy, which 
in regard to the Department was to make adequate charges for services 
rendered to the public. He assured the House that the Government had 
carried out every measure of retrenchment suggested by the Inohoape 
Committee and if new expenditure had grown it was in proportion to the 
growth in revenue. To-day they had reached a stage when a reduction in the 
postal rates would not be economical. If Mr. Ahmed Ali *8 suggestion were 
accepted it would involve the Department in a loss of Rs. 1,71 lakhs. Lala 
Dunicband’s suggestion would mean a loss of Rs. 2,56 lakhs. 

As the mover was not prepared to withdraw the resolution, Sir 
Alexander Muddiman moved the a(]^ournmeDt of further discussion which 
on being pressed to a division was carried by 49 votes to 15, the bulk o£ 
the Swarajists and a number of Independents remaining neutral. 
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Buima Expulsion of Offenders’ Act 

The most important resolution on this day was that of Mr. Amarnath DUTT who 
moved that the Government should move the Secretary of State to disallow the 
Burma Expulsion of Offenders* Act or, in the alternative, to take immediate steps 
to introduce a Bill in the Indian Legislature to repeal the said Act. Mr. Dutt said 
the Bill affected Indians in Burma and if placed on the Statute Book it would react 
on Burma by retarding the political progress of that country. Most of the sections 
of the Penal Code have been incorporated, together with the security sections of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, with a view to enable the Burma Government to expel 
Indians from Burma. Indians and Indian merchants had made Burma what she was 
and yet in the name of preventing crime the Government was trying to expel Indians. 
Burma was a part ef the Indian Empire and Indians had every right to live in that 
province on a footing of equality. This right was inalienable, and yet the Bill made no 
provision even for a repeal. 

Bao Bahadur M. C. NAIDU opposed the resolution and replied to some of the 
criticisms levelled against the measure. In Burma there were not only Indian non- 
Burman residents, but also residents of other countries. The Act was applicable 
to all non- Burman residents and to all non-Burman offenders. It was intended 
to be* applied against a class of criminals who were a menace to society. There was no 
idea of setting up racial feeling. A similar Act was passed in Bengal when they passed 
the Goonda Act, by which any Goonda, who was not a Bengalee by birth and who had 
committed an offence, would be expelled. There was no fear that Indians would be 
expelled. The provisions of the Bill were reasonable and the measure, far from being 
described as a black ’* Act, should be treated as a “ white ” Act, 

Sir Hari Singh GOUR who had visited Burma when the Bill was in the Select Com- 
mittee stage there, opposed the Bill, which he said was the result of the agitation raised 
in Burma against Indians. No right-minded and thoughtful Burman wanted to expel 
Indians from Burma. Sir Adam Richey, speaking on behalf of the European mercantile 
community^ had pointed out that the Bill was unnecessary and would only create inter- 
racial hostility. The Bill was immoral and it violated the international law of asylum. 

Lieutenant-Colonel OWENS, representative of the Burma Government, opposed the 
resolution in a long maiden speech. The Act, he maintained, was a measure of purely 
domestic legislation, the object being to put down crime in Burma. There was a good 
deal of misapprehension about this Bill which must, be said, be cleared. The Bill should 
not be regarded as the thin end of the wedge of separation in any sense. Crimes were 
increasing and the Government bad found it necessary to bring in legislation for the 
expulsion of offenders and not others. The Bill was not aimed against even Indian 
criminals if they behaved well in Burma. The Bill was passed in the Burma Council by 
56 votes against 15, the latter consisting of ten Indian members and five European non- 
officials. He pleaded fur the rejection of the resolution. 

Mr. RANGaGHARIAR said that to expel an Indian from Burma was like expelling 
a Scotch offender from England. The Bill, he said, '* stunk in his nose.* ** Is this 
the trusteeship of your Government that we are aliens in India ?** He hoped this 
debate would be cabled to South Africa so that the Onion Government might know of 
the sense of justice of the Government of India which was negotiating with it, ** If 
you are sincere in your protest you cannot concede so-called domestic control in the 
case of Burma, and deny it to South Africa. This Government, if it is unable to protect 
its citizens, is an impotent Government. This Bill is aimed against His Majesty’s subjects. 
I have love for His Majesty, but if this Bill is tolerated by His Government I may say 
1 no longer love that Government. 

Dr. DUTTa raised the constitutional issue which, be said, had not been touched. 
He did not know the special conditions of Burma to judge the necessity, or otherwise for 
the measure, but he knew that no federal constitution in the world permitted one State 
to legislate discriminating against persons of other States. There must be grave consti- 
tutional omission in the constitutional machinery of India which permitted the Burma 
Council to pass such a Bill. His fear was that other provinces might follow suit. 

Mr. Maung TOE GYI, in supporting the resolution, said that two Burma Bills bad 
been rightly described as black Bills. One had been assented to by the Viceroy and the 
other had been rejected. 

He considered both these measures anti-Indian, which no self-respecting Indian 
could agree to. The Chinese were expelled under the Foreigners Act and it was because 
the Act did not apply to Indians that the two Bills had been passed. The Bill was 
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utterly anjaBt and openly miechievoas, and had made an unworthy attempt to set up 
Barmans against Indians. The speaker considered the question for days and felt that if 
h.l^ would vote against the anti-Asiatic Bill in South Africa, he most vote against the 
Burma Bill as well. He had, at two public meetings in Burma, denounced the Bill^ 
which did not have the oondent of the Burman people, because the first Council that 
passed it was boycotted by Barmans. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN said that before the House decided to *<sit’* on the act of 
a provincial legislature, it must consider the reactions. The Bill was moved by the Home 
Member, who was a Barman, a son of the soil, and was passed by the vole of the sons 
of the soil. Out of the four members who had spoken from Burma, Colonel Ownes, 
Mr. Haidu, and Mr. Hla had favoured the Bill, while only Mr. Maung Tok Kyi who was, 
he understood, not popular with Local Coancil (Yoioes : No I No !) had opposed the 
Bill. Sir Alexander felt that, as confessed by Dr. Dutta, the House did not know 
the practical aspect of the problem. The House must clearly understand that the 
problem Burma had to deal with was practically similar to the problem that they in 
Bengal and Bombay had to face. He, as a practical administrator, could not subscribe 
to the proposition that special measures should not be taken against persons from o^er 
provinces, whose language and habits and methods of crime were not known to the 
police, and who bad therefore special difficulty in dealing with them. The Bengal 
Goonda Act also had provision for the deportation of criminals. 

The analogy of Scots and Englishmen given by Mr. Bangachariar was not correct, 
because the Scotch spoke English. He admitt^ that Mr. Bangachariar had raised an 
important question, but he believed there was no paralled between the two cases. 

Pandit MOTILAL considered the Act as an atrocious and monstrous piece of legisla- 
tion, and contended that it was a disgrace tor any legislature to have passed It. By obtain- 
ing the sanction of the Governor-General, the Legislature of Burma had not been invested 
with any finality. The central legislature bad not deprived itself of its authority, simply 
because the Governor- General had given his assent. What right bad they to give 
assent to a legislation more or less similar to the South African legislation. Even a 
criminal had certain rights, which must be safeguarded, and by this Act the Burma 
Government were extending the Criminal Law of the land, for which they had no warrant. 

The Bill is not intended to deal with criminals, but it is a Damocles^ sword over 
those Indians who desire to participate in the public life of Burma. My main charge 
against the Government of India is that it has failed in its duty in advising the Governor- 
General to give bis assent to the Bill. My next point is that they have not examined 
the case from all aspects. I dispute the soundness of the assent given by the Governor- 
General, and lastly I appeal to the Government to allow this Assembly to appeal to 
higher authorities, so that the Act might be disallowed. 1 may add that the case of 
South Africa stands on a different footing and there is a great difference between South 
Africa and Burma. 

Mr. Bepin Chandra PAL, in supporting the resolution said the real issue was between 
the Government of Burma on the one hand, and the people of India on the other. He 
felt strongly that if they could not prevent legislation of this kind how could they in 
all consistency oppose the action of the South African Government. Mr. Pal next 
reviewed the opinion of non-official European members of the Burma Legislative Council, 
who all opposed the Bill. He did not make it secret, that if he went to Burma and 
delivered a speech, which the Burma Government did not like, he might be expelled 
from the province. 

The discussion could not be finished and was adjourned to the next non-official day. 

The Naturalisation Bill 

On the lOTH FEBRUARY, after interpellations, the House prooeeddd 
to consider the Naturalisation Bill. More than half a dozen amendmenta 

were moved, but were either re.iected or withdrawn, except that of Mr. 

B. Das, who suggested that one of the conditions of the grant of a 

certificate of naturalisation should be that the country of the applicant did 
not exclude Indians from naturalisation. 

Mr. Tonkinson, on behalf of the Government, accepted the suggestion, 
and moved a proper amendment to give effect to Mr. Das's desire. 

According to the amendment of Mr. Tonkinson, an applicant has to 
24 
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«how that he is neither a British subject nor a subject of any State in 
Europe or America or of any State in which an Indian British subject is 
prevented) by or under any law> from becoming a subject by naturalisation. 

Lala Lajpet Bai felt that the Bill had not been discussed seriously by 
the House) particularly the amendments of Mr. E. S. Bay, who hud devoted 
much thought to the subject, The speaker) when he was in Japan) knew 
that, though they could have naturalisation certificates) they could not hold 
real property. He did not know what the position at present was. There 
ehould be a reciprocal provision in India. 

Mr. Tonkinson assured Lala Lajpat Bai that the Government would 
look into the matter ; but pointed out that changes necessary to give effect 
to Lalaji’s desire would require a separate Bill. The Bill was then passed. 

The House also passed, without much discussion, the Presidency Insol- 
vency Bill, as amended by the Select committee. 

Criminal Procedure Code Bill. 

In regard to the Bill to amend the Criminal Procedure Code the 
opposition was loud and insistent. The Bill makes provision for the 
restoration to magistrates of the discretionary power to award rigorous 
instead of simple imprisonment to persons of known criminal characteristics 
who are unable to provide adequate sureties. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, in moving this resolution described it as of the 
utmost importance. He proceeded to give extracts from the opinions of Local 
Governments on the point as to whether magistrates should have the 
discretionary power indicated in the motion, all of which upheld the view in 
the strongest possible terms. Sir Alexander described his case as an 
amazingly strong one, and he implored the Assembly to consider its sense 
of responsibility and to take heed of the unanimous opinions expressed by all 
Local Governments. 

The* Opposition, however, speedily gave evidence of its obsession that 
the clauses in questions were being used by the Government for political 
motives and of the fear of greater hardships to political workers who were 
faced with the prospect of rigorous rather than simple imprisonment. 

Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, accused the Government of misusing its powers, 
a misuse which had created the difBculties by which it was now forced. He 
declared that the dignity of India had been outraged. Ninety-nine per cent 
of the abuses, he afBrmed, were due to the intimacy between the Magistrates 
and the Police, an intimacy which he described as scandalous. 

Mr. Jinnah also intimated that he was not prepared to give his support, 
but the motion for consideration was carried by 52 votes to 45. 


Repeal of Regulation 111 of 1618. 

On the 12TH FEBBUAKY, the much'criticised Regulation 111 in Bengal formed the 
one subject of discnesion in the Assembly. The issue was raised by Mr. AMAR NATH 
DUTTA who asked the House to consider bis Bill for the re^l of the Regulation 111, a 
weapon which he declared had been used by the Government in violation of the solemn 
assurances glyen on the recommendation of the Repressive Laws Committee. He read 
from the B^ulation, to show that it was nothing more than a decree of the executive, 
and should no longer continue to be a law. It bad caused great havoc. Though the Re- 
pressive Laws Committee had recommended its repeal and though the Government of India 
bad accepted that recommendation, nothing had yet been done. The speaker was how- 
ever hopdnl that as the Council of State had been reconstituted and they bad in the 
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Assembly, as the Leader, a generous and warm hearted Englishman (laughter), hia Bill 
would have a better fate than it had last time. 

M[r. DONOVON’S speech caused profuse merriment and was received with frequent 
ironical cheers by the non-official Indian members. Speaking on behalf of the Bengal 
Government and claiming to speak as the friend of the Bengal people, he declared that Mr. 
Amarnath Dutt's voice was not the voice of Bengal. The voice of Bengal was that of the 
late Sir Surendranath Banerji,«whose voice still echoed there. (Interruptions: Ob, you 
think 80 ?) Sir Surendranath in his later years bad to experience the ingratitude 
of the people, for whom he had worked his whole life. The same would probably be 
the fate of his interrupters. The speaker, however, declared that he had lived in Bengal 
for 16 years, had travelled through every district of Bengal, through towns and through 
villages, and bad come across ryots and Rajas. He livM two years of the tent-life 
without seeing a European face, and he was sure that, if Mr. Amarnath had to 
face that life, he would be scared away. (Laughter) The speaker therefore opposed 
the resolution for the sake of the people of Bengal. (Ironical cheers from the Swarajist 
benches.) On the other hand, he asserted that, if the Bengal Government had secured 
the repeal of the Regulation, they would have been denounced from one end to the other 
by the people, who had for 20 years to face the tyrannies of the revolutionaries. Indeed^ 
he was doubtful whether the professional politician of Bengal would have liked the 
repeal, for it would have deprived him of his mam stock-in-trade. (Laughter). But if 
they were constitutional purists, who disliked the Act, let them come forward with an 
efficient substitute, and the speaker would be the first to vote for it. 

He continued : I will be told that Swaraj is the substitute. Yes, we in Ireland 

have got Swaraj, and the first thing they did was to introduce a Regulation 111.** 
Indeed, he said, Regulation 111 existed in every civilised country, in some form or other. 
Its antiquity was a poor argument against it. The Code of Mann was ancient. That 
did not mean it was altogether out of use. As a matter of fact, in such matters, 
antiquity was essential. Mr. Donovan declared: 1 have lived the first 20 years of 

my life more without Habeas Corpus than with it and when Ireland got Swaraj the 
first thing we did was to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act.’* Proclamation of a state 
of siege, suspension of the constitutional guarantees and Regulation 111, were 
synonymous, being emergency powers which all states possessed. Their frequent or 
infrequent use depended on the people themselves. Why was not the Regulation applied 
in Bombay, and why in Bengal alone ? Indeed, without the Regulation they could not 
have saved Bengal from disaster. 

The speaker was told that the Regulation had been denounced by Lord Morley. He 
could quote from Lord Morley to show the contrary but even if it were, was Lord 
Morley monopolist of the constitutional proprieties and were not the great statesmen 
that ruled over India and Bengal aware of the constitutional proprieties ? (A voice : 
question.) The speaker continued : ** When the last Bureaucratic Home Member haa 
booked his passage and my friends opposite come over here, they would use the same 
Regulation. (Sir Abdul Qayum : Much more frequently.) I admit, it will be a Regula- 
tion of the home-spun variety (Laughter) probably wrapped in Khaddar, but open to 
the same objections,** 

The speaker next dealt with the argument that Swaraj was the remedy. Apart 
from the experience of his own country, which proved that Swaraj was no remedy, he drew 
attention to a very significant passage in the statement made by that leader of men. 
Sir Abdur Rahim, (Ironical laughter from the Swarajist benches), showing that not a single 
Mahomedan bad been found involved in these conspiracies. If, as yon say, our rule 
is tyrannical, why has not that tyranny produced the necessity for the use of the 
Regulation in Bombay ? Why has not a single Mahomedan become a conspirator ? 

At this stage Mr. Amarnath Dutt rose to interrupt, as also Mr. Chamanlal and 
Mr. Neogy. 

The President reminded Mr. Amarnath Dutt that he was not interrupted even once 
during his speech, and asked the other members to wait for their turn. 

Mr. Donovan, after thanking the President for his protection, observed that, although 
Mahomedans were dissatisfied with the undoing of the Bengal Partition, that fact did 
not lead them to revolutionary activities. That disproved Mr. Pal’s argument that the 
Fartitiou had anything to do with the revolutionary movement. The speaker had a great 
liking for the generous, loveable people of Bengal and the youth of Bengal ; hxxt felt 
that the rising generation had been brought up in an atmosphere where newspapers had 
used columns and columns in giving biographies of men who had committed murdera 
and had been sent to the gallows. Havoc had bedh caused by conspiracies in Bengal. 
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The speaker said he was not in possession of the secret information of either the 
Bei^al Government or of the Government qf India, bnt spoke from his own experience 
of the conspirators whom he had arrested. Even during the Kon-Go>operation days, 
the revolutionaries had used that movement only as a cloak for their movement, and Mr. 
C. B. Das, a few days before the arrest of these men, admitted that till some time back 
they were revolutionaries, but he had changed them. But the Police had their own proofs. 
The speaker went further and claimed that, by the arrests, the Government had saved 
Congressmen from the contamination which was then proceeding. 

Mr. Donovan declared that the conspiracies worked in water-tight compartments, 
that these could be discovered and proved only by Policemen and by approvers, and yet 
their experience had proved that, where a trial was held, death of policemen or appi overs 
was certain a few days after the trial. Even the head of the Police Commissioners, 
Sir Tegart, another Irishman who loved Bengal, was not safe. What would happen 
to the witnesses ? They could only be saved, if they changed names and lived as exiles 
till they were forgotten. 

The speaker bad travelled throughout Bengal, and talked to the people about their 
grievances. He bad beard about Malaria, about municipal mismanagement (laughter), 
About Pandit Motilal bringing about a changed condition of things (renewed laughter) ; 
but he had never heard people talk of Begniation III. 

The constituencies were never opposed to the Regulation. There was a recent test. 
Bir Abdur Hahim contested Hooghly, next to the Swarajist headquarters, and yet from 
the whole of Bengal another person was not found to contest his unopposed election. 
And who was Bir Abdur Bahim ? He was the very person who was the Law Member of 
the Bengal Government, when it used Begulation 111, The constituencies were not 
•opposed to the Begulation. The speaker concluded after be had been reminded, by the 
President, not to monopolise all the time for himself. 

Mr. K. C. NBOGY, in supporting the motion of Mr. Amarnath Dutt, controverted 
the a]|:gument8 of Mr. Donovan, and accused the Government of India of having surren- 
dered in the matter of the lawless Jaw to the Bengal Government. He was afraid that 
the Bengal Begulation had mi sed its first object. The name of Sir Abdur Bahim had 
been mentioned, but Mr. Neogy contended that it was not in the power of any one 
«ingle member of the Bengal Government, be he, an Indian or a European, to apply the 
Begulation against anybody and everybody. He (the speaker) bad been putting many 
questions in regard to the use of the Begulation and the tieatment accorded to prisoners 
under the Begulation, but the answer given by the Government of India showed that 
the administration of the law was not as it ought to be. At one time the Government of 
India, who ought to have information on the subject, stated about some prisoners that 
they bad no information. Some time later, when pressed on the point, they gave the 
necessary information. He (Mr. Neogy) had received a letter from a State piisoner, 
Mahometan be it noted, contradicting the statement of the Home Member that the 
priBoneiB were given treatment as laid down in the rules. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : Name please ! 

Mr. Neogy said the man was MuzaSar Ahmad, who was confined at Dacca. The 
man complained that he was given only jail diet, and that it was only after repeated 
representations that the matter was set right. Complaints like that were made 
even in Parliament with reference to such persons as Mr. A. E. Dutt, Mr. Krishna 
Kumar Mitter and perhaps also Lala Lajpat Bai (Lalaji nodded affirmatively). Messrs. 
A. K. Dutt and K. K. Mitter were afterwards stated by the Bengal Government them- 
selves as not being concerned in any conspiracy. 

Mr. Neogy then referred to the cases of a few young men tried at Alipore, who, the 
moment they were released, were arrested under the Begulation, and the Government 
stated in that connection, that wariants had been issued before the trial took place. 
Was that a case of Government having no confidence in their own Courts 7 If so, then 
the Home Member had done more than anyone else to bring the Courts into contempt. 

Mr. Neogy challenged Mr. Donovan to say whether there was not a single Maho- 
medan who was.a State Prisoner. He was expected to know facts as he represented the 
Bengal Governmimt. 

The Home Member : Mr. Donovan's statement is correct. There was not a Mabo- 
medan arrested in Bengal in connection with the Cawnpore Conspiracy Case. 

Concluding, Mr. Neogy referred to Sir Abdur Babim’s election as a mere fluke. 

Mr. Kabiinddin Abmed : Just like yours. 

Mr. Neogy : If Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed wants to know the amount of support I have 
in my constituency, he will ieam very soon. 
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Mr. Eabiruddin Ahmed : I hear this every time, but every time I come here all 
right. (Laughter.) 

LalaL^JPAT BAl, in an eloquent speech supporting the resolution, controverted the 
arguments of Mr. Donovan. He admired the wit of Mr. Donovan but his speech was devoid 
of sense or logic. That showed that, whenever Irishmen became employed under the 
British, their arguments and mentality changed completely. They had an example in an- 
other great Irishman, a master of words, who could make untruths appear as truths, and 
who almost succeeded in making a revolution in a part of India, which was unknown to 
revolution. That Irish adminstcator's name need not be mentioned in the Assembly. As 
regards Sir Surendranath Banner jee, Lala Lajpat Bai admitted that he was a great natio* 
nalist. The speaker would be the last man to cast any reflection upon the honour of that 
great man ; but what Sir Surendranath denounced, as the voice of Bengal m 1907 and 1909, 
he unfortunately lived to administer as a servant of the Government. That made all the 
difference, and the difference resulted in Sir Surendranath^s deleat at the election. At the 
tinie of election, the voice of Bengal was not that of Sir Surendranath, but that of Mr. 
0. B. Das, who denounced the Begulation as well as the Ordinance. Mr. Donovan had 
said that every civilised Government had a law like the Regulation, but Lalaji con- 
tended that the easiest test of the civilisation of a Government lay in the fact that 
the Government never had, or applied, a Regulation III. Of •course, he had heard of 
Coercion Acts and other measures used in certain countries in emergencies, but they 
were used only when there was great commotion, and only for a temporary period and 
that too with adquate safeguards. But, in India, the case was different. He feared 
that they in India were over civilised, considering the manner in which Mr, Donovan 
used the expression ^'civilized. ' 

Lala Lajpat Rai asked whether there was any country in the world which had recourse 
to a lawless law like the Regulation along with extraordinary Ordinance and denial of 
Habeas Corpus, and all that, in times of peace. Hon-officials in the Assembly must think 
carefully before accepting Mr. Donovan’s arguments. The argument that without the 
Regulation the British Government could not preserve the peace and tranquility of the coun- 
try was an admission of its impotence. He could not, however, believe that in the case of 
the British Government. For the good name and honour of Great Britain, Lala Lajpat Rai 
appealed to the Government to accept the repeal of a Regulation which had created havoc 
in the peaceful homes of Bengal. Insistence on the continuance of the measure would 
only be proof that the Bureaucracy had become intoxicated by uncontrolled and unlimited 
powers. 

The Regulation had been admitted as having been wrongly applied in the case of 
Messrs. Aswmi Kumar Dutt and Krishna Komar Mitter. Lala I^jpat Rai contended 
that, if there was a law which lent itself to abuse so often and so flagrantly, then it was 
a bad law, and ojust not be retained on the statute book any longer. Reference had been 
made to Sir Abdur -Rahim’s speech. Lala Lajpat Rai thought that Sir Abdur Rahim 
might have made that speech for a certain purpose which it was unnecessary to go into. 
The speech of Mr. Donovan on the point was a deliberate attempt to create a division 
between Hindus and Mahomedans, on a matter in which there was perfect agreement 
between the two 'communities. (Cries of: “Yes, yes.’’) Mr, Neogy had referred to the 
case of a Mahomedau who was a prisoner in the Bengal Jail. Lala Lajapat Rai said, be 
would refer to the case of Ghulam Hussain who was in jail in the Punjab. That proved 
that the stand taken up by Mr. Donovan as regards Mahomedans was not correct. It 
was a double injury to keep the Regulation and at the same time deprive the subject of 
his right of trial. Mr. C, R. Das had never admitted that the people arrested under the 
Regulation were concerned with revolutionary movements. 

Mr. B. C. PAL said he was extremely sorry to have missed in the morning tue 
speech of Mr. Donovan, which all had told him was splendid ; but he had been specially 
favoured with a copy of it Mr. Donovan came from Ireland, whose people were freedom- 
loving and Bnglish-haters. (Applause.) The speaker welcomed Mr. Donovan’s speech, 
because he k^ew that only two people could make eloquent speeches, namely, Irishmen 
and Bengalees. CLoud laughter.) Mr. Donovan had referred to the Ten Commandments, 
but they were honoured only in the breach. Perhaps, they were meant only for the 
primitive Jews. (Applause.) If he opposed the Regulation, it was because, in spirit 
and in substance, it violated the Ten Commandments. One of the Commandments said : 
** Then sbalt not kill.’ The Commandment referred to killing of both body and soul. 
Who bad killed the soul of the youth of Bengal 7 When the speaker was a boy, reading 
in College, he and the people of India considered the British Government as the per- 
fection Of human administration and justice. They could never believe that its statute 
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book oonld contain such a Begolation. It was kept only in the worm-eaten archives of 
the Secretariat, and it was the arrest of Lala Lajpat Bai that, for the first time, made 
them realise its existence. They then asked themselves, if it was British Bale or that 
of an Oriental. ** I admit, therefore, that 1 have been responsible for creating revolu- 
tionary mentality in the youth of Bengal. I accept full responsibility for it.” 

Mr. Pal recalled that, when he came out to India in 1913, after two years* exile in 
England, the first man who met him on the ship was the Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay, who, in the course of the conversation, referred to the speaker’s book, published 
in England, on Indian Nationalism. He paid the speaker a compliment which he did 
not deserve, namely, that, just as Count Tolstoi had created trouble in Bussia, so the 
speaker had done it in India. But what Mr. Pal claimed was that he and others had 
preached the Gospel of God in man, the Gospel of Freedom and of patriotism. That by 
itself did not, and could not, create the revolutionary movement. It was the repression 
undertaken by Government, that brought spiritual force into conflict with brute force. 
Who made it a crime to shout ** Bande Mataram ?” Who penalised students going ta 
schools without shoes, as a mark of mourning in the Partition days ? The people never 
knew of bombs then, but were driven to their use by the attempt to crush the legitimate 
feeling of patriotism. It reminded him of the story of a person who was searching fer 
something in a gutter and when questioned said that be was trying to catch a rat that 
had passed between his legs. When asked the reason, the man said if he let the rat go 
unpunished, the next day a cat might pass under, and the day after a dog and then even 
horses and carriages. (Loud laughter.) That was the mentality of the British Government 
in adopting repression. Had not the father of the revolutionaries known that by secret 
associations and murders they could not win freedom ? But that movement was con- 
sidered by them necessary as a counter terrorism to the teborism of the Government, 
Having created the disease, the Government was not even capable of curing it. 

The speaker belonged to the school of thought created by the late Sir 8. N. Banner jee, 
and owed whatever reputation he had to Sir Surendranath. He therefore repudiated empha- 
tically Mr. Donovan’s statement that, because Sir Surendranath was a member of the 
Bengal Government when it decided to apply the Begulation, therefore he (Sir Surendra- 
nath) approved of it. (Applause). Sir Surendranath had stated that he was not consulted. 

Mr. K. Ahmad ; Where did he say that ? 

Mr. Pal : He told me ’^hat, and if you have any doubt yon can go to him and 

find out. (Loud laughter.) 

Lala La]pat Bai : He made that statement publicly. 

Besuming, Mr. Pal told Mr. Donovan that the people of India were too cautious 
and too diplomatic, to lay their mind open to any oflScial or even to any European, 
least of all in res|^ct of their political faith. They of course, did not know that Mr. 
Donovan was an Irishman. (Laughter.) Mr. Donovan had l^en in Bengal only 
16 years, bnt the speaker bad known Bengal for 60 years. Mr, Pal continued : *’In 

my youth, people believed in your rule and good intentions. Now, thanks to that 

lovely Dora in your keeping, (Laughter) there is discontent everywhere. That is the 
secret of the success of my friends over there. Popular discontent is behind the Swarajist 
benches, and has brought them here in such large numbers. It is that discontent which 
makes them such a terror to you (Laughter and Applause.)” An Englishman, Mr. Pal 
said, had a difierent mentality. When he did not get his water, he went and broke the 
windows of the company responsible for it. 

Dr. Macpbail : No. 

Mr. Pal : Were you in England in 1898 when it happened ? 

Dr. Macpbail : All I meant was that it was not habitual. 

Mr. Pal : Yes, Because provocation for breaking it is not constant. 

Mr. Joshi ; Give it up. 

Mr. Pal : And, the result is Begulation HI of 1818. (Laughter). 

Finally, Mr. Pal replied to Mr. Donovan’s point regarding Mahomedan attitude. He 
reminded him of the speech of Sir B. Fuller, Lieut. Governor of Bengal, when he described 
the Muslim as his favoured wife and the Hindu as the unfavoured wife. The speaker also 
contested the view of Mr. Dovovan that Nawab Salimnllah Khan was in favour of 
partition. Originally he was against it and it was only after a short visit of Lord Curzon 
to Dacca that wisdom dawned on the Nawab. (Laughter.) The speaker asserted that 
Bengal Mahomedans were not for retaining the Begulation. 

Lala LAJPAT BAI rose for a personal explanation about his statement on what 
Mr. 0. B. Das said in the Bengal Council. He found that what Mr. Das had said was 
that those arrested included people <who were at one time revolutionaries, but had 
afterwards given up revolutionary plans. 
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Mr. Mahomed YAKUB said that he coaid not let Mr. Donovan’s statement, that 
Maslims did not oppose the Begalation, go anohallenged* He also did not agree with 
Lalaji that it was Muslim backwardness in education that was responsible for their 
keeping away from the conspiracies. He claimed that Muslims were more advanced in 
education than any other community. English education must not be the only test. The 
fact that Muslims did not join conspiracies was due to the dislike of Maslims to adopt the 
methods of cowards. 

Mr, Yakub ARIFF, speaking as a Bengal Muslim, characterised the Begalation as 
dangerous, uncivilised and barbarous, to which Bengal Muslims were all opposed. The 
speaker assured that if Sir Abdur Bahim was elected by MuBlims it was after he had 
assured them that he had adopted the popular view. 

Sir Aleicander MUDDIMAN, replying to the debate, congratulated the Assembly on the 
way in which it had received the eloquent speech of Mr. Donovan, although his views 
were not, obviously, palatable. Another matter for congratulation was that those members 
of the Assembly who had themselves been victims under the Regulation had made 
temperate speeches. (Applause.) The best way of discussing such matters was to do it 
without bitterness or unnecessary irritation. Of course, there must be something wrong 
in the atmosphere of Bengal for even the cool and gentle Mr. Neogy to have warmed 
up that morning. However, the lunch must have had a great effect, because the speech 
of Mr. Keogy made after adjournment was in a different key. Mr. Amarnath Dutt 
said that the Regulation must be repealed, because the Repressive Laws Committee had 
recommended that. But Mr. Outta had forgotten the imj^rtant note added to the report 
by the members, which stated that there was a wave of disorder, which in their opinion 
more than justified postponement of repeal. Mr. Donovan had, in bis youthful enthu- 
siasm, rather overstated the case when he compared the Regulation of 1818 with the 
Ten Commandments. He (the speaker) however would not comparee it like him. He 
would call it a man-made law. On the other hand, Mr. Donovan had made a very 
powerful appeal by his personal knowledge of the people of Bengal, and had quoted 
many cases into which he (the Home Member) need not go ; but he would point out that 
special circumstances required special measures. One member had said that the Regulation 
must be repealed and that, if, at any time they felt the need for a new law, the Assembly 
would vote for it. 

The Home Member, continuing, asked ; ** I want to know who is responsible for 
law and order, the Executive G-overnment or this House ?” 

“ Both,” retorted one member. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : 1 want to know if this House has been always ready 
to support the Government in measures necessary for the administiation of this country ? 
(A voice : Yes). I say no. 1 know that this House is not prepared to help us in 
maintaining law and order. It seems to be a natural characteristic of Indians. I don’t 
say that this House is in sympathy with crime. 

Continuing, the Home Member agreed with the argument of some members that the 
trouble in .Bengal was due to economic causes ; but economic conditions could not be im- 
proved all at once. It took time. He himself did not like the Regulation, specially after 
the trouble he was frequently put to in the Assembly on the question. (Laughter.) He 
made no complaint on that score, for he thought it was the duty of the legislature to see 
that the Regulation was not abused. It was however admitted by most people, who really 
discussed the matter seriously, that such powers were necessary for the Government. 
Objection to the use of the Regulation was based merely on the ground that it was used 
for internal commotion. He did not think the Assembly would (except as part of the 
electioneering campaign) seriously object to the Regulation. It w»b perfectly true that 
the powers under the Regulation must be used with extreme discretion. It might be 
better still if the present Regulation were replaced by legislation on different lines and 
more in accord with modern conditions ; but he bad no majority in the House to support 
a measure of that kind. Indeed, he feared that any Bill which he would bring would be 
completely altered in the Assembly. (Laughter.) Therefore, there was no encouragement 
for Government in that direction, 

Mr. Neogy had remarked that the Government of India had, in the matter, abdica- 
ted their functions to the Bengal Government, They did nothing of the kind. Whatever 
the Government of India did was done with the greatest care, and no Local Govern- 
ment would ever be allowed, without presenting a most convincing case, to take powers 
under the Regulation. The Home Member reiterated his objection to the motion for 
repeal and asked the House to vote with him. 
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Mr. C. S. R\NGA lYEB, suppoYting the repeal of the Regulation, asked whether it 
was a new commandment to say Thou shalt put persons in jail and deny them trial. * 
The Indian Association of Calcutta, consisting of Moderates like Mr. S. B. Das, (the 
present Law Member), had protested against the application of the Regulation and 
followed it up with a closely reasoned memorandum, in which they exposed the Goyern* 
ment's argument that juries had been intimidated and witnesses were short. Sir 
Surendranath BenerjCe had himself condemned the application of the Regulation. Mr. 
Ranga Iyer contended that the application of the Regulation was directed against the 
Swarajists. Did not Lord Lytton, speaking in November, 1923, say that the Government 
of Bengal would have listened to Mr. Das if he had walked into the Government 
parlour ? So, it was because Mr. Dae did not co-operate with Lord Lytton in working the 
unworkable dyarchy, that the Regulation of, to be more accurate, the Ordinance was 
applied. No wonder that even the High Court refused to have anything to do with the 
cases of persons arrested unlawfully and illegally. 

Further discussion of this resolution was postponed and the Assembly then adjourned. 

After the usual week-end holidays the Assembly reassembled on the 
16TH FEBRUARY. The agenda consisted of heavy official business including 
motions for consideration and passage of the Criminal Procedure Code 
Amendment Bill ; the introduction of two new Bills, viz, the Delhi Water 
Works Bill and the Madras Civil Courts Amend. Bill ; reference to a Select 
Committee of the Tariff Act Amendment Bill, and numerous supplementary 
demands for grants including provisions for the Paddison Deputation, the 
Currency Commission and the Taxation Committee. 

Criminal Procedure Code Bill. 

In moving his motion for further consideration of the Bill to amend 
Section 109 of the Criminal Procedure Code, Sir Alexander Muddiman 
declared that when, on last Wednesday (lOth Feb.) the President adjourned 
the House, it was after the speaker had previously told the Chair, that he did 
not intend to proceed with the further business on the agenda that day. He 
assured that the House was fully satisfied that the rulings of the Chair were 
based on principles, and that they would always be. 

The President (Mr. Patel) welcomed the statement made by the Home 
Member. At the same time, he could not but express condemnation of the 
remarks passed in a certain newspaper by its special correspondent. The 
remarks appeared in the Statesman of the 12th instant from its Delhi 
special correspondent and cast a reflection against the Chair of partiality, 
aud were a gross breach of the privileges of the House, and deserved the 
severest condemnation. The Chair, in view of the Home Member s state- 
ment, was not prepared to take any serious view of the matter ; and, when 
the matter came to him later on, he would pass such orders as he considered 
necessary. In the meantime, the Chair would allow the paper to express 
its regret and withdraw the remarks. On both official and non-official days 
the Chair always kept the convenience of the House in view and consulted 
the leaders. The Chair would not let its convenience stand in the way of late 
sittings in the evenings, if the House so desired. The President warned 
that, in future, such action would be dealt with severely. 

The Home Member then made his final motion that the Bill be passed 
into law. This was put and carried by 56 against 42 votes. 

The Burma Expulsion Bill. 

Next day, the 16TH FEBRUARY, the House proceeded with Mr. 
Amarnath DutFs resolution for disallowance or repeal of the Burma Ex- 
pulsion Bill. 
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Mr* BHORE said he did not want to speak on the merite or demerits 
of the Bilh but wanted to repudiate most emphatically the statements, made 
by some members, that the Burma Act would edunteiwst India’s protest 
^inst the South African Legislation. The Burma Act was not Anti-Indian. 
l%e law was directed against persons who had committed crime. Did 
they suggest that the cause of Indians in South Africa was not higher than 
that ? Indians in South Africa were not criminals. They were law*abiding 
citizens of the Union, and hadt by their industrjr, their toil, and their 
thrift, added to the wealth of that country. There was a world of difference 
between the Burma Act and the Union proposal, which wanted to dis- 
criminate against persons, not because they were criminals, but merely 
because they were Indians or Asiatics. He again repudiated the suggestion, 
with all the emphasis at his command, that the passage of the Burma Act 
cound possibly affect their opposition to the Anti-Indian Legislation of 
South Africa. 

Lala LAJPAT Rai rose to dispel the impression left by the previous 
debate that Burmans were in favour of the Bill. He was in Burma only 
very recently on the 12th January, and addressed two public meetings, one 
at Mandalay and the other at Rangoon. The meetings were presided over 
by leading Burmans, one of whom held the responsible position of the 
Deputy President of the Local Legislature. Members of the Burma Council 
also attended the meetings. They all denounced the Bill. It was not right 
to say that the Bill was initiated by Burmans. Theoretically, no doubt, 
the Bill was not directed against Indians. There were the Chinese who 
could oven before be dealt with under the Foreigners Act. The Anglo- 
Indians stood no fear of expulsion in Burma or in any part of British Empire 
for the matter of that. So, only Indians were to be the sufferers. Tha 
Burma Act however involved a great constitutional issue. A provincial 
legislature had legislated practically against persons of all the other provinces. 

Mr. TONKINSON analysed the Bill from the point of its law, his obiect 
being to show that there was nothing repugnant to India in its provisions, 
and to remove what he described as the mass of prejudice which surrounded 
them. He maintained that Burma was a separate country in the legal 
sense, and, therefore, perfectly entitled to pass the Bill, a statement which 
was received with various marks of protest, as was also his definition of 
the implication of the word domicile.” He concluded by reminding the 
House that Bombay possessed powers to expel Pathans, and that Bengal 
had its Goonda Act, a reference which was not too well received. 

Mr. Amarnath DUTTA replied to the debate, aild said that the better 
mind of Burma was represented in the Assembly by Maung Tok Gyi arid not 
by Mr. M. C. Naidu. Eventually the motion was carried by 69 votea 
against 33. 

Reforms for the Frontier Province 

Syed MURTUZA SAHIB moved :— ** This Assembly recommends to tha 
GovernorGeneral-in*Counoil that he be pleased to extend to the N. W. 
Frontier Province, the provisions of the Government of India Act, which 
relate to the Legislative Council and the appointment of Ministers, etc., 
with protection to minorities.” 

Maulvi Sayed Murtuza explained that although a follower of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, he was also a member of the All-India Moslem League, and 
25 
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bis resolution was based on those passed by the League. He therefore 
moved the resolution, not as a Swarajist, but as a member of the Indian 
Moslem League. He explained further that he would have moved the 
resolution, even if Hindus had been predominant in the province, and in 
regard to the apprehension expressed by the latter, he maintained that these 
bad no foundation on fact. 

The manner in which the resolution was received by the Swarajists 
can best be gauged by the fact that the most strenuous efforts were made, 
prior to the meeting of the Assembly, to induce the mover to drop his 
resolution, or failing that to allow some one not of the party to introduce 
it, but the Maulavi remained adamant even though the final threat of 
forced resignation was held out to him. Many speakers spoke in support 
of the resolution including Sir Abdul Qaiyum, who failed to see why the 
North-West Frontier Province should have to submit to the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, and yet be denied the benefits of the Government 
of India Act. Mr. S. Sadiq Hasan was not satisfied with the mere 
extension of the reforms to this province, and moved an amendment 
that a unitary and autonomous responsible Government should be granted 
while Dr. K. G. Lohokare desired the amalgamation of the settled districts 
of the province with the Punjab. In all the many speeches, although there 
was a distinct under-current of communal feeling, the language was markedly 
moderate, until however Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya introduced the 
subject of the Kohat riots. Here he poured out the vials of his warth and 
accused the Mahomedans of a ruthless disregard for the feelings of the Hindus. 
Naturally Mahomedan feelings were inflamed but fortunately the House and 
the debate were adjourned before expression was given to the retorts 
which many members had in obvious readiness. 

Steel Protection Bill. 

Next day, the 17TH FEBKUARY, Sir Charles Innes moved for consi- 
deration of the Steel Protection Industry Bill. The object of the Bill was to 
supplement the Steel Industry Protection Act which has already been 
approved and passed by the Assembly. The main purpose of the Bill was 
to authorise for a further year the payment of the bounty on Railway 
Wagons. On this point both the Free Traders and the Protectionists delivered 
eloquent speeches. The former desired to know why the country should be 
levied with the cost of bounties to ‘ white elephant’ industries, and 
objected to the expenditure of large sums of money which were denied 
for other and more useful purposes. Another objection raised by the 
Free Trader was the possibility that the concerns so assisted with the aid 
of the country’s money would sell their good-will to outsiders when they had 
achieved prosperity. The Protectionist, on the other hand, was delighted that 
there should be bounties and he pointed out with no little unction how 
successful had been the Protectionist policy and how remarkable had been 
the way in which wagon firms had been able to increase their output. 

Sir Charles Innes in replying to the debate, assured the Free Traders that 
the policy of the Government was to watch the progress of the bounty system 
so that it should not be unduly prolonged. He maintained that the system 
bad been successful, and expressed the hope that before long the time 
would come when India would be able to discard Protection altogether. 
The Bill was eventually passed. 
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The Tin-plate Industry. 

The House then proceeded with the tin-plate industry, to which 
it was suggested that supplementary assistance should be given by increasing 
Irom Es. 65 to Es. 85 the specific protective duty on all steel tin-plates. 

Sir Charles Innes, in dealing with this matter, declared that the 
proposed assistance to the industry would barely cover the costs of produc- 
tion, and the need for it was therefore very real and urgent. 

The proposal found many critics, including Mr. Wilson, who declared 
that no case had been made out for the protection of the industry. Numer- 
ous amendments were proposed, but were rejected after a lengthy tussel, 
and the Assembly adopted the resolution. 

Export Duty on Lac. 

Indian lac and the imposition of Customs Duty on exports of thi» 
product for a further period until the end of 1931 next occupied the 
attention of the Assembly ; but it proved a matter for speedy disposal, as 
the House agreed to the imposition without debate. 

Income Tax Amend. Act. 

Sir Basil Blackett moved that his Bill to amend the Income-Tax 
Amendment Act, which had been introduced early in the session, be taken 
into consideration. Mr. Wilson moved that it be circulated for eliciting 
public opinion, as it raised important principles, and had not been accepted by 
the Chamber of Commerce. This was defeated. Mr. Wilson^s alternative 
motion that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee was, however, accepted. 


The Railway Budget 

DELHI— I 3 TH FEBRUARY 1926. 

The Indian Railway Budget for 1926— *27 waa presented by Sir Charles Innes,. 
the Railway Member on the 18th February 1926. The following is a brief summary : 

Sir Charles Innes declared that the Budget he was presenting had passed a thorough 
scrutiny of the Railway Standing Finance Committee, consisting entirely of non-official 
members. Each demand had the Committee's approval. The House had a guarantee of 
economy, in that the railways had not only to pay interest charges, but also a contribu- 
tion to the general Budget and anything in excess of that went to Railway reserves. For 
the same reason he announced that the Secretary of State had relaxed his control so that 
many projects which required reference to him were now within their own power of 
sanction. 

The financial results of 1924-25 were better than expected, representing a return of 
6*85 per cent. Thus the net contribution was Rs. 678 lakhs gross instead of Rs. 564 lakhs- 
net and the Railway reserve received Rs. 638 lakhs, instead of Rs. 410. Those were 
pleasing figures but the revised estimate for the current year was not quite as satisfactory. 
In coaching traffic they did better than expected, but there had been a drop in earninga 
on goods traffic mainly in respect of wheat and coal. The gross receipts were expect^ 
to be 99*81 crores, or Rs. 153 lakhs less than the Budget estimate, and the working ex> 
penses and interest charges 89*36 crores, or 118 lakhs less. The revised estimate of the 
net gain was only Rs. 36 lakhs less than the Budget figure. The partial failure of the 
wheat crop had a serious effect on receipts. There was a special provision for Rs. 37 
lakhs for the extension of the Lee Commission's benefits to Railway company officers, 
which the Assembly bad by a majority of one vote only rejected, but which the Governor- 
General-in-Counoil had restored. The contribution to General Revenues for 1925*26 
would now be Bs. 532 lakhs net, and to the Railway Reserve Rs. 345 lakhs. 
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He claimed that last December's ansouBcement for the suspension of the Coton Excise 
Duty was very greatly facilitated by the stabilisation the railway contribution, *re8ult- 
ing frpm the separatian of the Bailway Budget. Indeed the improved railwfty prospects 
were mostly due to that Cepyentiop. 

The Budget estimate for 1926-27 was 102*58 prores gross receipts and 92*13 crores 
gross expenditure, loss on strategic lines 173 lakhs, contribution to General Ex-chequer 
fis. 601 lakhs, and transfer to the Ball way Beserve Bs. 270 lakhs. Those figures based 
the expectation of a normal season and were 950 lakhs and 277 lakhs pbove the revised 
estimates of the current year in respect of receipts and expenditure respectively. 

In making those ei^timates, they bad allowed a loss on earnings of about two crores 
for certain reductions for freights and fares. The reduction in fares would mean a loss 
of 160 lakhs, the greater part of which was in lower class traffic, while a reduction 
of 10 per cent, approximately in freight chprgps in long distance coal traffic, (more 
than 400 miles) would mean a loss of 38 lakhs, l^hat latter decision was taken in spite 
of the adverse vote of the Railway Conference Association. 

The reductions were expected to stimulate traffic. Though the Reserve of 10 crores 
WM nothing to boast of, yet they felt justified in adopting a bolder policy by reducing 
fares and freights.” 

A sum of 31 lakhs were to be spent on amenities for lower class passengers and 
tbs fnpl bill would be lower by over 52 lakhs. As for capital expenditure in 1926-27, 
26 crores were budgeted, inoludiug 4 crores for the purchase of the Delhi Umballa*Kalk|ii 
Railway, 1 6*44 crores for open works, and 6*66 crores for new construction. I’hus the 
actual capital expenditure would he 22 crores, compared with 21 and one-fourth crores 
during the current year. 

The programme of operations included the completion of the Bombay suburban 
electrification schemes, electrification of the main line from Balyan to Poona and Ralyan 
to Igatpuri, important works of doubling lines, remodelliog station yards, the construc- 
tion aiffi extensipn of workshops. The new Ijpe construction programme comprised 64 
different projects, covering more than 2 ,000 miles. 

Additions to rolling stock included in terms of four-wheelers, 2,707 goods wagons, 
671 coaching vehicles, of which 547 were lower class carriages. 

Concluding, Sir Charles said that was the last Railway Budget he would present. 
His first year 1921-22 was one of the most disastrous in the history of the Railways. 
To-day be could contrast with legitigate satisfaction the conditions of four years ago. 
Honour for that was due to Sir Clement Hindley, Mr. Sim, the Railway Board, the 
Railway Agents and s^fif, and, above all^ to the convention to which the Assembly had 
agreed. 

Criminal Procedura Code Amend. Bill. 

After the budget speech w^as over^ Mr. Tonkinson moved and the House 
agreed to take into consideration his Bill to amend Section 103 of the Civil 
Procedure Code as amended hy the Select Committee. An interesting discus* 
sioD) howeveri took place on Mr. Tonkinson’s amendment which proposed 
to introduce a new clause to amend Section 102 of the Code with a 
view to providing that the right of second appeal which has existed since 1861 
in the case of small causes of the value of Bs. 600 and above should 
DOW be limited to cases of the cost of Bs. 1,000 and above. The Select 
Committee on the Bill was equally divided on the issue. 

Mr. Tonkinson took the view that this recommendation of the Civil 
Justice Committee is of definite value ; that the proposed alteration is 
nothing more than a logical consequence of the fall in the value of the 
rupee which has taken place since the original provision was enacted in 1861. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour opposed the amendment and asked whether ^e 
member were prepared to see a reduction in litigation at the sacrifice of 
justice. He did not think much of the subordinate judiciary nor did he think 
that the High Courts DOw*a*days were more efficient than they were in 1861. 

Eventually Mr. Tonkinson s proposal was put to the vote aild rejected. 
The House then pamd bis Bill amending only Section 103 as amended by 
the Select Committee. 
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THE BENGAL REGULATION 
PuDishmeot ol Touts. 

Mr. Toukinson next ^oved^ on behalf of Sir Alexander Muddiman, the 
consideration of the Bill to aznend the Leg^l Practi^o^ers’ Act to suppress 
the evil of touting. This xpotion having been accepted, Mr. Duraiswamy 
Aiyangar moved an amendment for the omission of the sentence that the 
punishment will be by imprisonment which may extend to three months. He 
held that the real offender w^a the le^al practitioners who made touting 
possible, but by punishing the tout and leaving the leg^ practitioners un** 
touched they were not taking a just course. 

On being opposed the amendment yrs^ withdrawn and the Bill was passed. 

Promissory Notes Bill. 

Sir Basil Blackett introduced the Promissory Notes Bill, which, he said, 
was only an amending Bill, the object being to validate Promissory Notes 
stampted by inadvertence during the interval between two dates with postage 
stamps of two or four annas representing the correct duty. The Bill was 
passed without any discussion. 

Welfare of Workers. 

Sir Bhupendranath Mitra moved a resolution for the ratification of the 
draft convention adopted by the Seventh International Labour Conferenpe 
concerning workmen's compensation for occupational diseases. 

Mr. Chaman Lai suggested that the resolution should be withdrawn 
on that day and brought forward on another day. The House had not had 
much opportunity to examine the report and all the .draft convention. 
It was a constitutional privilege which the House claimed. The debate 
was accordingly adjourned. 

The Bengal Regulation 

The soul-destroying propensities of the Regulation III of Bengal again 
occupied the attention of the Assembly on the 19TH FEBRUARY when Mr. 
Amarnath Dutt’s motion for the repeal of the Regulation came up for further 
consideration. The main contention of the debate centred on the Bengal anar- 
chism and its relation to Bolshevism. The ball was set rolling by Colonel 
CRAWFORD who called the attention of the House to the definite menace to 
India which this movement represented. Those working against India 
and the Empire, he declared, could not be dealt with by the ordinary law, 
and to those who regarded Bolshevism as insidious he appealed for a 
warrant authorising the retention of the Regulation. Mr. Devaki Prasad 
SINHA taunted Colonel pr%wford and the Goverumeu|3 with the fact that 
they had Bolshevism in their brain. The A. B. C. of the Swarajist creed, 
he maintained, was to wipe out legislation such as Regulation III. The 
continued reference to Bolshevism on the part of the supporters of the 
measure, he considered to be an upjust and unfair method of bolstering 
up their case. 

Mr. GOSWAMI said he was absent when the discussion took place last. 
He did not kpow how Hpuee relished the Irish stew. (Laughter). He 
ridiculed the idea of mofussil ofi&oials like Mr. Donovap being allowed to 
come up on a holiday trip to take part in a serious legislation. As for the 
Regulation, let them try the suspects by all means. But he objected to 
detention without trial. Mr* Donovan had asked why it was that the 
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Eegulation was necsssary in Bengal alone. It was because Bengal had to 
wipe off the guilt of Omiohand and Mir Jaffar who sold the country to 
foreigners. It was because Bengal passed through the glorious regime of 
Warren Hastings, and because Bengal witnessed the treatment meted out 
to indigenous industries. It was because in Bengal the singing of ** Band e 
Mataram ” was made a criminal offence, and it was because Bengal had 
a great literature whose motive power was the nationalist movement. 

Other speakers, including Baja Baghunandan Prasad Singh, continued in 
the same strain. Maulvi Abul Kasem, who while admitting that Begulation 
III had been abused, declared his apprehension of anarchism and disorder if 
the Government divested itself of the power contained in the provision. 
If he thought that revolution would give the country freedom and a stable 
and secure government he would not hesitate to join such a movement. 
But he considered revolution a crime. 

Eventually, Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, speaking with a personal know- 
ledge of Bengal, held that the revolutionary outbreaks which the Province had 
witnessed had sullied its name. Beverting to the question of the Bolshevik 
danger, the Home Member insisted that its presence was undoubted, and 
that it was considerable, and he hinted darkly at documents in his possession 
more than proving his case. He referred further to the attempts which 
had been made by Communists at Oxford to win Indian students to their 
way of thinking, a reference which tempted Mr. Chaman Lai to declare 
that this represented nothing more than freedom of speech. Sir Alexander, 
however, held that it was a mean crime to endeavour to infect young lads 
thousands of miles away from home influence, a statement which was 
received with considerable applause. In respect to the Begulation itself, 
Sir Alexander assured the House that the Government only desired to 
use it in a limited area and that it would sift and examine the evidence 
placed before it as thoroughly as was possible, as it was the policy of the 
Government to reduce restraint to a minimum. 

Ultimately the motion that the bill to repeal the Begulation be taken 
into consideration was put to vote. The division proved critical. In the 
end, the Government won, the motion being rejected by 49 votes 
against 46, amidst loud cries of *' Shame,” from the Swarajist benches, and 
continuous applause from the official benches. 


General Discussion on the Railway Budget 

DELHI — 22 N D FEBRUARY 1926 

The general discussion of the Bailway Budget was taken up by the 
Assembly on the 22nd February. It was begun by Mr. Bangachariar. 

Mr. BANGACHABIAB wondered whether the good results were 
dse really to the plentiful crop or to the effective management of the railways. 
He was not satisfied with the growth of the working expenses. The figures 
in respect of betterment and improvement continued to show a sad tale, for 
the money allotted was not spent. Mr. Sim was really a master-mind, for 
he managed to carry the Bail way Standing Finance Committee with him 
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regarding every proposal. A fundamental change had been carried out in a 
8ixty*year old practice by charging to capital for renewal8> thereby helping 
revenue at the expense of capital, lliat meant that he could not compare 
the working expenses of the State Railways with the Company Railways, 
a'nd it was not enough that the standing Committee approved of the funda* 
mental change. The opinion of the House should have been obtained. 
Then again, under the depreciation head, it was calculated that certain 
buildings would have 200 years* life, which did not appeal to their common- 
sense. The speaker finally referred to the need for Indianisation of the 
services. 

Col. GIDNEY said that he found that the Company managed railways were 
not reducing third class fares to the extent the State railways were doing. The 
reason was that the Company railways looked to the dividends of their share- 
holders. The Railway Board could, however, press the Company railways 
to carry out corresponding reductions. The railway revenue expenditure 
statement seemed to him to be uninformed, dull and disappointing. As 
for capital expenditure, he felt that, while Bombay had been well looked 
after, the Government policy had been halting in respect of other provinces. 
He suggested a committee to go into the question of electrification of railways 
in the various parts of India. He declared that it was unfair to replace 
Anglo-Indians by Indians, as had happened on the G. I. P. Railway particu- 
larly. He urged, in the interest of all the employees, whether Indian or 
Anglo-Indian, that committees be attached to the various Railways, on 
which employees should bo represented, to consider questions affecting them. 

Seth Kasturbhai LALBHAI, while appreciating the reduction in coal 
freight, which the speaker had urged by a resolution last year, hoped that 
the continued prosperity of the railways would permit a further reduction 
in freights and also fares. The speaker did not think reduction in freights 
would work out ten per cent. It would be eight per cent, all round. 
Ahmedabad would benefit less than the other stations. The Indian Com- 
mercial public, whose opinion was voiced by the Industrial Congress in 
Delhi, showed that they wanted the Rates Committee to be a statutory body. 
The Government should not waste money by setting up an advisory body. 

Mr. Harchandrai VISHINDAS scrutinised the budget figures, and recall' 
ed that when in 1917, fares were increased, these were stated to be a war 
measure, but reduction had not been undertaken till the present year. 
He asked about the Karachi-Cawnpore railway project, which had been under 
discussion for a long time. He also drew attention to the lack of communica- 
tions in Sindh. He hoped that action would be taken soon to enable 
Sindh to have feeder railways. 

Mr. Shanmukham CHETTY was not very enthusiastic about contribu- 
tion to the general exchequer, for it must hamper railway extension. He 
did not like taxation on communications. Railways should be judged not 
by their net profit, but by their efficient service and the cost of that service. 
The speaker felt that the figures had not been so put as to be understood 
by laymen. 

Mr. Rangaswami IYENGAR did not agree with Mr. Shanmukham 
Chetty that there should be no tax on communications. The elementary 
principle of commercialization meant that they must show profits. Tho 
question however, remained as to whether profits earned by the Railwaya 
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should bd allowed to be used by Sir Basil Blackett for his general purposes^ 
or for utility to the community in a speoiflc direction. The speaker parti* 
cularly condemned the Railway policy in respCot of District Boardsi who 
had lakhs locked up in securities^ waiting helplessly, because the railway 
Board would not assist them with expert advice Idr expending money lor 
Local Railway Development. His owd district had over a orore ol rupees 
locked up in Government securities. When Mr. Sim went to Madras, he 
displayed irresponsibility by the manner in which he approached the subject. 

Mr. Kabiruddin AHIMED felt that the country Would have been more 
pleased with the Railway Budget, if District Boards had been given a voice 
in the extension of Railways. He ridiculed the plea that they must look 
at every problem from a business point of view. The interest of the masses 
should be looked after. Railways should be developed to the benefit of 
the agriculturists. He hoped the Rates Advisory Committee would reduce 
the rates for agricultural produce. He regretted that salaries of the 
Members of the Railway Board were non-votable. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad SINGH referred to the Ac worth Committee's report, 
which stated that the Chairman of the Rates Advisory Committee should 
be a lawyer of standing. The speaker specially protested against the con- 
tinuance of the practice of carrying third class passengers in wagons. He 
called attention to some projects in Bihar and Orissa which were .still pending. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA, as a member of the Railway Standing Finance 
Committee, observed that if the Railway Board was more independent at 
present and was not still under the leading strings of the Secretary of State, 
then that Board had better respond to the point of view of the Committee ► 
He suggested for consideration of the Government the advisability, nay, 
necessity, of the members of the Railway Standing Committee being members 
of the local Advisory Committees in the areas in which they were living, 
so that they might be more useful. He complained that the Railway Budget 
did not contain any general account of stores or manufactures, which used 
to be a feature of the Budgets in the past. 

Mr. Mehta touched on several items in the Budget, and pointed out 
that there was a concealed capital, high fares, sweating of labour, rise in 
exchange, fall in prices and a good monsoon, and that all these factors 
contributed to the Budget being what it was. If they took those factors 
into account then surely they would see that the Railway Department was 
showing a deficit Budget, and that the department had not made the best 
use of the separation of the Railway Budget nor shown much efficiency. 
If a sum of Rs. 37 lakhs had not been given to Railway Officers under the 
Lee Commission recommendations, then they would have had 10 orores and 
82 lakhs insted of 10 crores and 45 lakhs. They were still to make re- 
trenchments, and Colonel Hearne had admiitedlthat there were delays and 
losses on hasty schemes. The operation ratio of additional traffic was 50 
to 60 per cent, of the new earnings. Mr. Mehta alluded to certain figures 
in the Budget to show that there was some confusion even between Sir Charles 
Innes and Sir Clement Hindley. He would prefer that the contribution 
to the general revenue was done away with. But they had agreed to the 
convention, and they must adhere to it. The Rail Way Commission of New 
South Wales had recommended that there was no necessity for a Railway 
Reserve Fund the moment they paid interest and depreciation charges, and 
that the remainder of the surplus should go towards reduction of rates 
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and freights. He therefore opposed the building up of the reserve and 
remarked that such a provision would only give a temptation to the Govern- 
ment to waste more, and use it for non-Railway purposes, and also probably 
finance aggressive movements. 

Mr. Rama IYENGAR was glad that Mr. Jamnadas had agreed that 
there was much economy still to be effected. It was a myth that Sir Charles 
Innes was talking of, in his desire to make the position of the Railway’s 
impregnable by building up reserves. It would be unwise to add a pie 
more than what was required to cover the year’s deficit. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami IYER asked for information as to what extent 
the power of the Government in respect of sanction of Railway projects had 
been extended by the Secretary of State. No less than 19 crorea were 
proposed to be spent from the capital expenditure. He wished it would be 
reduced by placing more orders in India. Manufacture of locomotives and 
coaches in India should be encouraged by the Railway Board. He pleaded 
that Railway administrations should so build their quarters for the staff, 
as to be models from the sanitary point of view. 

Mr. JOSHI said Sir Charles Innes had done well as a bureaucratic 
head of the Railways. Though he was in favour of separation of railway 
finance, he felt that prosperity was due not to the scheme but to the high 
rates and the exploitation of Railway employees. The speaker stood for 
increasing the control of the Assembly over the Railway affairs. He held 
the Government responsible for the absence of Railway Industries in India. 
While the Lee loot had been given effect to, with effect from the Ist April 
1924, the Lee proposals for Indianising the Railway staff and recruiting 
76 per cent Indians were yet to be given effect to “ as soon as practicable.” 
What they wanted more was not commercialisation, but humanisation. 

The European spokesmen, Mr. WILSON and Mr. COCKE, asked for 
further bridge contracts for private contractors as they believed that thereby 
the Railway Board’s new construction programme would advance at a much 
greater rate than at present. For the rest the speeches reiterated the plea 
for better facilities for third-class passengers. 

Sir Charles Innes, replying on the debate, said that regarding the 
development of Inland Water Transport there was a constitutional difficulty 
in their way, for Inland Transport was a transferred provincial subject. 
Mr. Rangachariar and Sir Sivaswamy Iyer had complained that in his 
speech he had not referred to the First Assembly. That was not inten- 
tional. He was equally indebted to the First Assembly for helping them 
with the capital programme, and, if the separation scheme was not brought 
before the First Assembly, it was because at that time railway improvement 
had not taken place to justify such action. In regard to the allocation 
of expenditure between capital and revenue the proposal was considered by 
the Central Advisory Committee and was forwarded to Mr. Rangachariar 
for remarks, but Mr. Rangachariar had none to make. 

The speaker assured Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas that in the matter of 
rates and faros reductions, a pure business test was applied. The Agra 
Karachi connection could not be undertaken now or in the near future for it 
would not bring in a return of more than 2 per cent, on capital. 

Sir Charles Innes, therefore, asked the members to help him in building 
26 
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up the Bailway reserve, so that uDremunerative lioes which knight in course 
of time develop the country might be undertaken. 

The speaker assured Mr. Cooke that the Bailwayi were going to give 
private contractors a fair trial. As for compensation claims these had been 
brought down from Bs. 120 lakhs in 1922 to Bs. 40 lakhs, the estimate in 
the Budget. Sir Ghatles Ibnes agreed with the observation of Mr. Cbetty 
that as soon as the general financial position permitted, the Bail way contri* 
bution should be dispensed with, and that whatever the railways earned, 
should go to reduce rates and improve services. Beferring to Mr. Bauga* 
swami’s observations, the speaker did not attribute any sin to the Assembly 
in speaking against State management, but he had referred to the factors 
which made this management unsuccessful in other countries. The separa*^ 
tion of finance had removed a great obstacle from the way of successful State 
management. 

The rates committee was not being constituted to enable businessmen to 
ght a reduction in rates, but the Bail way Board hoped to get the help of 
this independent body in removing old fallacies and the superstitions that 
railway rates were directed to benefit the foreign capitalist or eicport trade. 
The Acwortb Committee had suggested that it should consist of a lawyer of 
standing and a businessman and a railway officer and he assured Mr. Wilson 
that the proper personnel would be selected. 

Mr. Jamnadas bad spoken of the excessive control of the Secretary of 
State and Sir Sivaswamy Iyer bad asked as to how far it bad been relaxed 
now. iDheir power of sanction had been increaied in respect of the new 
construction from Bs. 12 one^third lakhs to Bs. li crores, and in respect of 
the open line works from Bs. 20 lakhs to Bs. li crores. He accepted Mr. 
Mehta’s suggestion that members of the Standing Finance Committee be 
ex'officio members of the local advisory committee. 

Mr. Mehta’s charge about the yards was ancient history. The last 
administration report 8 bowed that the additional revenue had been earned 
very cheaply. As for the raising of rates and fares during his regime, be 
<luoted the Acworth report which showed that the rates in India were the 
lowest, and should be increased. Mr. Joshi had pleaded for running the 
railways on a humanistic basis. Sir Sivaswamy had replied to him by stating 
that efficiency and economy should be the railway’s watchword. 

After the speech of Sir Charles Innes, the general discussion of the 
Bail way Budget came to an end. 


Voting on Railway Demands 

23 — 25TH. FBBRU ARY J 926. 

Voting on the Bailway demands for grants commenced on the 23rd Feb' 
ruary and ointinued up to the 26th February. About 200 reduction motions, 
ihcluding be th nominal and substantial cuts, appeared on the agenda paper, 
but a mid^rity of them overlapped. The main part of the debate relating 
to the criticism of the railway policy centred round the motion to omit the 
grant for the Bailtrsy Board. 
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D^mfind for Board. 

Mr. J. MEHTA moved the omission of the grant for the Railvrsy 
JBoard. He said Sir Charles had based too much hope on the Members 
of the Standing Finance Committee helping him. He hs^ reserved to himself 
the right to move the motion. He held that the Railway Board was an 
irresponsible! unconstitutional and arbitrary body. Extension of the Lee 
concessions and more particularly the building of palaces for railway officials^ 
by restoring the grants rejected by the Housei showed the respect the 
Board had for the House. There was extravagance and wastefulness. While 
the figures in respect of Indianisation were manipulated! Indians were not 
being appointed to the top posts. The claims of Indians had been repeatedly 
suppressed. Mr. Mehta, as a member of the Central Advisory CounciU 
declared that it was a mis-statement to say that the Council approved of 
the constitution of the Rates Committee, as an advisory body. 

Sardar V. N. MUTALIK complained that the Government did not 
appoint any Indian to the Railway Board. Was the plea the same aa 
before, namely, that no qualified Indian was available ? The msrth had long 
been exploded. Indian talent was certainly not inferior. The Gk>vemment 
had got into the habit of disregarding the opinion of the House, and was 
not at all responsible to the House either. The Railway Board, in his 
opinion, had forfeited the confidence of the people. 

Mr. K. C. NEOGI supported the motion for omitting the grant. He 
took account of the constitutional losses and gains. While, on the one hand, 
the separation scheme had not enhanced the control of the House on the 
Railway Board, it had made the Secretary of State relax his control. Thus, 
the Railway ^oard had become more autocratic than ever, without the 
Assembly gaining a corresponding control over the Board's affairs. 

Continuing, Mr. Neogi said the House had been asked to relax its 
control aa regards details of Railway Administration. The Assembly thereby 
lost all control over the Agents, which even the old unreformed Council had. 
Although the move to make the Railway Board grant non-votable did not 
succeed, yet for all practical purpose the House had lost all real control. 
He ridiculed the idea that the Members of the Railway Advisory Council 
had any power. They had no initiative, and the Council was a farce. The 
Railway Standing Finance Committee did not exercise enough supervision 
and scrutiny. Last year, they held only 14 meetings, and worked for 
60 hours altogether. That was certainly not satisfactory. 

Mr. Neogi maintained that the Central Advisory Council was appointed, 
not in accordance with the recommendations of the Acworth Committee, 
but as the Railway Member wanted it. He regretted that the House 
surrendered its power and rights and fell a victim to Sir Charles Innes in 
agreeing to the separation of the finances. 

Sir Charles INNES admitted that Mr. Jampadas had reserved the 
right to move omission of the vote, but the speaker thought it would be 
better to raise the veil of secrecy over the proceedings of the Committee 
by telling the House what Mr. Sim told Mr. Jamnadas on that occasion : 
" You must reserve that political stuff for the Assembly.*' (Laughter.) As 
for restoration of the grant in respect of buildings he reminded the House 
that the cut was made just two minutes before the guillotine was applied 
so that the House could not have fully •acquainted themselves with the 
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position. The buildings were already under construction. As regards the 
Bates Tribunali Mr. Jamuadas had made a mis-statement. The Central 
Advisory Council was first constituted in July 1923. The Council agreed 
that the tribunal should be an investigating body only, but adjourned final 
conclusion till a later date. When the Council again met in March 1925 
it approved of the Railway Board^s memorandum, but wanted that reference 
be made to the Secretary of State, and the matter be again brought up before 
them. 

Mr. Jamnadas : Did you bring it up again ? 

Sir Charles Innes replied that there was no need to come before the 
Central Advisory Council again. Then again, last year, during the budget 
debate, he told the House, on an inquiry by Mr. Chetty, that the body was 
to be advisory and not statutory, and thereupon Mr. Neogy withdrew his 
motion. Was that not an indication that the House did not object to the 
advisory character of the body ? As regards the cry of grievances before 
supply which he would no doubt hear, the motion for entire rejection was 
incompatible with the existing Constitution. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion had wisely provided safeguards. 

As regards Indianisation, the Commerce Member most emphatically 
declared amidst official applause that Indianisation would not be by the door 
of supersession. When he and Sir Basil Blackett thought last year that Mr. 
Sim’s successor might be an Indian, they had not paid enough attention 
to the claims of more competent non-Indians. Nevertheless, though last 
year there was no Indian Director in the Railway Board, in the present 
year there were two Indian Directors. Over 60 per cent of the new appoint- 
ments in the senior grades had gone to Indians. He claimed that the 
Railway Department’s record in that respect could compare most favourably 
with any other department. But he deprecated the attempts asking him 
to show six-monthly returns. They must give time to the policy being 
worked out. 

Pandit MOTILAL said last year he had moved the omission of the 
Railway Board’s grant on the ground of grievances before supply, and he 
would support the present motion on the same ground, for the Railway Board 
bad, during the past twelve months, not changed its policy and methods, and 
was continuing to be wasteful and was betraying its trust. Last year, how- 
ever, Mr. Jinnah and the Independents joined the Government in voting 
down his motion, because they wanted to give the Government an oppor- 
tunity to show better results under the new convention. He would leave 
it to Mr. Jinnah to say what his opinion was after 12 month’s experience. 
But even if the House did not accept the speaker’s reason for the omission 
of the grant, he hoped the members for their own reason would vote with 
him. The picture that Sir Charles Innes had drawn of Railways being 
free from Parliamentary interference might apply to a free country, but 
in the case of India, they had to keep watch over arbitary powers. 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR asked the House to realise that the Railway 
Board was there to manage property of a large value. Even the Swaraj 
Governmant must have a Board to manage it. If the House wanted to 
condemn the Board, it could do so only as regards its policy about stores, 
about rates and about Indianisation, but certainly not because of the Lee 
loot, which concerned other departments as well and might better be con- 
sidered in connection with the General Budget. No doubt Sir Basil Blackett 
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had to redeem the promise he gave last year that, in appointing a successor 
to Mr. Sim, the scales would be weighed down in favour of an Indian. 
The House would be justified in passing a vote of censure on the Railway 
Board} but to turn down the whole demand was not a correct procedure 
to adopt. 

After Sir Charles Innes had briefly replied, the vote on Mr, Mehta^s 
motion was taken. By 5 1 votes to 48 the motion to refuse the grant was 
carried. The Swarajists and a majority of Independents voted together, 
while one or two non'official members remained neutral. 

Other Cuts. 

Subsequent grants numbering four in all were considered on their merits. 
Three of them were withdrawn and the fourth was lost. 

Assembly and Lee Concessions. 

Next day, the 24TH FEBRUARY, an interesting discussion ensued 
in the Assembly on Mr. M. K. ACHARYA^S motion to cut down the 
working expenses by 20 lakhs, in respect of the cost of the Lee Con- 
cessions to Railway Officers during the next year. Not only, said Mr. 
Acharya, had no case been made out for the Lee Concessions, but 
Indianisation had been tardy and not according to the Lee proposals. 

Sir Charles Innes said the case was considered by an impartial 
tribunal. He hoped motions like the one moved would not be an annual 
feature of their budget debates. Indianisation had not been tardy. 
Mr. Joshi asked what was meant by “as soon as practicable,” in respect 
of the Indianisation proposals of the Lee Commission. When higher pay 
was given effect to from Ist April 1924, why should not Indianisation be 
given effect to from the same date ? Sir Charles Innes replied that, where 
facilities for training existed, the proportion of recruitment of Indians had 
been 75 per cent. 

Mr. B. Dass said that the Government by making Indian Ofl&cers of 
the Railway Board sit in the oflScers* boxes of the House could not deceive 
them, regarding the real state of Indianisation. The Government had been 
squandering public funds, and not fulfilling their part of the bargain about 
Indianisation. Sir Basil Blackett replied that the Government was not squan- 
dering money, but was fulfilling its pledges in respect of Indianisation. They 
would see that at the earliest opportunity 75 per cent of the new recruits to 
the railway services were Indians. He assured that a nominal cut of, say, a 
hundred rupees was, in such matters, felt by the Government more keenly 
than these big outs, for if the House adopted the attitude of n on-co-operation, 
restoration would become automatic. Lala Lajpat Rai expressed thanks to the 
Finance Member for once again painting the Constitution in its true colours. 
Non-official members knew that their vote Would have no effect, but 
they wanted to tell their electorate that at least they were doing their duty. 
Mr. Chamanlal declared that the Constitution was being corrupted, not 
by the Swarajists, but by dishonest men on the Government benches, 
who took money out of the public exchequer without the sanction of the 
people’s representatives. Nothing bad been done for the subordinate 
service. Was not their contentment as essential as that of the superior 
officers ? 

The House divided, and by 60 votes to 46 carried amidst loud non- 
official applause Mr. M. K. Acharya’s motion. 
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Mr. Goswi^mi’i? AdjournmpQt Motion* 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY, as soon as the Asi^embly met to coptinue 
voting on Railway demands, Mr. Ooswami moved ap adjournment of the Qouse 
to discuss the hunger-strike among the State-prisoners in Mandalay jail. 

In opposing the motion Sir Alexander Muddiman said that, soon as 
the matter was brought to his notice the ^ay before, l^e wired for informa- 
tion as to whether there was actually a hunger-strike, but information 
had not reached him yet. The publication of a certain statement by a 
paper could not be taken as a matter of definite and urgent public importance. 

The President held that the fact that Government did not possess 
information could not influenpe the Chair ip the matter. He held the motion 
in order, and, in view of the Home Member s opposition, asked the members 
who supported it to stand. Both Swaraiists and Independents rose, and 
their number being more than 25 the President admitted the motion, and 
fixed the afternoon for its discussion. 

Protest against Slow Indianisation. 

Mr. Shunmukham CHETTY then moved a reduction of Rs. 1,000 under 
the head, Working Expenses in order to protest against the slow rate of 
Indianisation. He said that in spite of the censure motion of last year the 
Government had not made any serious attempt for speedy Indianisation. 
There were two questions in Railway Administration, about which Indians 
had been agitating for a number of years. One was the question of enablng 
Indians to rise from the lowest to the highest rank in Railways, and the 
second was the training of Indiana for recruitment to the superior appoint- 
ments. It would be well for the Railway Board to prepare a memorandum 
showing what the Government were doing to train Indians for the superior 
grades of services and to place the memorandum in the hands of the members 
of the House. The speaker said that he would take the word of the 
Commerce Member that he was trying his best to Indianise the services as 
quickly as possible ; but a definite scheme should be formulated, and 
definite prososals should be announced. It was claimed by the Government 
that they could not Indianise the services by the back door of supercession. 
What India wanted was that for any post, if there was an equally qualified 
Indian, he should always be given preference. It was alleged that there 
were no trained Indians. The speaker asked how long Mr. Sim was trained 
in the Railway Board, and how long he studied problems of Railway 
Finance before he was selected as Financial Commissioner. The supreme 
qualification of Mr. Sim was that he belonged to the heaven-born services, 
the I. C. S. 

Mr. NEOGY, in supporting Mr. Shunmukham Chetty, said that a scheme 
was prepared by the Government and laid before the Advisory Commitee. 
But it had not yet seen the light of day. Had it been published, an 
opportunity might have been given to the House to discuss the provisions 
of the report. But the report discussed the question of superior services 
in State managed Railways only, and did not touch the problems of Indiani- 
sation in Company-managed Railways. The terms of contract of the 
Company Railways were subiect to legislation passed by the Govern- 
ment of India, and a Bill to regulate recruitment for these Railways and 
speedy Indianisation of services ghould be passed by the House. The speaker 
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held that Indiaos were kept out} not because they were not trained 
for particular postS} but because of the prejudice against them. In 
conclusion, Mr. Neogy appealed to the Commerce Member to make a definite 
pronouncement, regarding ^hat the policy of the Gorernment of India was 
in the matter of Indianisation of the Railway Services. 

In reply, Sir Charles INNES said that he wished that he had been able 
to publish the scheme of Indianisation prepared by the Railway Board, but 
he could not do so, as the sanction of the Secretary of State had not 
yet been received, As a matter of fact, the first scheme was not ap- 
proved by the Advisory Council and a new scheme was prepared, which the 
Council passed. It dealt with the recruitment and training of Indians 
in Transportation, Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, and Stores. 
As regards transportation, preliminary selection would be made probably 
either by the Local Governments or by the Railway Board, after which there 
would be a competitive test. 

Continuing, Sir Charles Innes said that as regards Civil Engineering, after 
the expiry of their present gurantee to provide employment for boys of the 
Roorkee College and the Sibpur College, the doors would be opened freely 
for boys of all the Civil Engineering Colleges. As regards Mechanical 
Engineering, at present, facilities did not exist for getting fully qualified 
Mechanical Engineers. Candidates for the branch would be selected and 
given practical training for three years in the Railway Workshops in India. 
At the end of that period, they would be sent for further two yOars* training 
to England. They would get stipends while under training. They had 
also made arrangements for training boys for the suborninate posts. Such 
was, in short, their scheme in respect of State Railways. Sir Charles Innes 
thought that probably the Companies would find that the best way was to adopt 
the scheme that had been prepared for the State Railways. The speaker 
assured that avenues for service would be provided thus. Of every 10 appoint- 
ments in the superior branches, 2'6 would be made in England, and 7‘5 
would be made in India. Of the latter, 6 would be made by direct recruitment 
on a competitive basis, and Vb would be by promotion from the subordinate 
services. Sir Charles claimed that within two years, the State Railways had 
made marked progress in Indianisation, and hoped the Company Railways 
would begin to show a like result soon. 

After a few other members had spoken the cut of Rs. 1 ,000 was pressed 
to a division, and carried by 58 against 45 votes. 


Third Class Fares. 

The rest of the day was devoted to the question of third-class fares 
when all kinds of charges were levelled at the Railway Board, one being 
that it was extorting the uttermost pie from the pockets of the poor man. 
The motion was raised by Mr. Joshi who referred to the South Indian 
Railway where the increase had been more than 100 per cent. Mr. Sim 
replied that three years ago the Railways were practically bankrupt, and 
yet it had been found possible to reduce third class fares. He visualised 
further reductions during the course of the current year, but the House 
refused to be moved and insisted on applying the cuts. On vote being taken 
the motion of Mr^ Joshi for a cut of Rs. 100 was put carried. 
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Mandalay Detenues* Hunger-Strike. 

As soon as all the demaDda bad been disposed of, Mr. T. C. G08WAM1 rose from his 
seat and moved an adjournment of the House to discuss the situation created by the 
hunger-strike among the Regulation and Ordinance prisoners in Mandalay -Jail. 

Mr. Goswami said the hunger strike was the result not only of the Government with- 
holding* facilities for worship in Mandalay Jail, but of the accumulation of grievances. 
In Mandalay Jail, the life of Mr. S. C. Bose and others was in danger. If Mr. Bose 
died, the Home Member and the Government might feel a satistaction, but he hoped he 
was’ expressing the feeling not only of Bengal, but of the whole of India, when he said 
that, in recent years, India had produced very few young men of the high character ot 
Mr. Bose. (Applause.) Whatever might be said about Mr. Bose’s complicity in revo- 
lutionary crime, the speaker deemed it a privilege that he was a friend of Mr. Bose. That 
was the treatment meted out to the Chief Executive Officer of the largest Municipal 
Corporation in the East. 

Continuing, Mr.^Goswami referred to the disclosures made in The Forward, of the 23rd 
• publishing Lt.-Col. Mulvany’s evidence before the Jail Committee. The previous day, he 
wrote to the Home Secretary to let him have a copy of Volume II ot the Jail Committee’s 
evidence. He was told that it had not been published. But when he got that morning’s 
“ Forward ” from Calcutta, he approached the Home Member to make sure whether the 
newspaper disclosures were correct ; and, from the copy which was made available to 
him, he found that those were correct. That was why he had raised the adjournment 
motion. He wanted the disclosures to go into the record of the Assembly, so that when 
the report travelled across the seas, it might inform the world of the character of the 
wretched Government they were under. (Applause.) 

Mr. Goswami, continuing, read a number of extracts from Colonel Mulvany’s state- 
ment before the Jail Committee. The Colonel had stated that not only was the contine- 
ment to which the State prisoners were subjected positively inhuman, but that in fact 
misleading reports were deliberately submitted to the Government. The Colonel said : 
“ I feel very strongly on this point, and I write under the greatest restraint, for 1 consider 
that the share 1 was compelled to accept in this painful business was and is, a disgrace 
which can never be obliterated. My feelings were outraged by the cruelty of the treat- 
ment I was ordered and expected to carry out.” That gallant Colonel, said Mr. Goswami, 
to whom he paid a tribute for his great courage, bad submitted his report to the Inspector- 
General of Prisons, expressing his opinion against solitary confinement, which, he 
thought would drive a sensitive man insane. The Inspector-General wrote him back, 
returning his letter and asking him to re-consider it, because it had to go to Simla and 
would arouse Olympian wrath (laughter). The Colonel was asked to report that the 
prisoners were in solitary confinement and were permitted exercises dally, that they were 
cheerful and that their health had not suflfered. If he agreed, tic was to cancel the letter 
in bis books and substitute a new one. 

Mr. Goswami declared that was how deliberately false reports were sent to the 
Government of India, and he asked, pointing to the Government fiont benches, **Are 
you not ashamed of this ? What did your white-washing Jail Committee do ? It 
expressed its satisfaction at the arrangements made to deal with such prisoners.” 

Mr. Goswami took the Jail Committee’s Report, threw it on the ground, violently 
shouting : “ This is a lying Committee (Applause), and the Government which concealed 
from the public Colonel Mulvany’s evidence and took no steps for the amelioration of 
the treatment of political prisoners is condemned.” (Applause.) 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN regretted that Mr, Goswami had not had time to explain 
why he raised the motion. It was, of course, known that he wanted to bring the question 
of those who were on hunger-strike. Mr. Goswami had read the statement of Lt.-Col. 
Mulvany. The Colonel did make the statement before the Jail Committee, but that was 
in England in the year 19l6. Since then 11 years had elapsed, and considerable im- 
provements had been effected in the condition of political prisoners. If Col. Muivany’s 
statement had, in any way, contributed to it, he, the Home Member, would feel pleased. 
But it was on the record of the Committee that Col. Mulvany’s written memorandum 
was not accepted. In the short time given to him, he, the Home Member could not be 
expected to examine all the papers of an event that took place in 1919. However, the 
fact that the experienced Committee did not accept Col. Mulvany’s statement was there, and 
it could not be brushed aside. At the same time, there was published in the “ Forward,” 
which Mr. Goswami had quoted, the statement of the same Colonel that arrangements 
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made were in his (the Ooloners) opinion adequate and that the prisoners* wants were 
•applied according to their rank in life. 

Mr. Ciopwami ; That was the statement he was asked to give. 

The Home Member said that it was the statement in writing of CoL Mnlvany. Regar* 
ding the hunger-strike, the Government of India had wired to the Burma and Bengal 
Governments. The reply of the former was not yet complete, and the reply of the latter 
had not been received at all. He had however received a petition from the prisonera 
in Mandalay Jail which he was enquiring into. But he must point out that the petition 
•ontained no allegation. The only inference was that there were no allegations to make. 
He would consider the petition very sympathetically. The only complaint was in 
regard to financial assistance for prisoners in connection with their pu]as. ** The Govern- 
ment are not here to provide for expenditure on a ridiculous scale. We are providing 
for expenditure on a reasonable and suitable scale.** 

Proceeding the Home Member pointed out that rules relating to the treatment of 
political prisoners had been issued from time to time. The object was to see that the 
prisoners got reasonable amenities, i.e., games, newspapers and books. They got these, 
and the books included, Sir Alexander Muddiman found to his surprise, Vol. Ill of the 
Indian Jail Committee's Report, a volume not made public. He therefore contended 
that there was no question of ill-treatment. There was no allegation from the Mandalay 
prisoners. He asked those members of the Assembly who had been to Jail under the 
Regulation whether there had been ill-treatment meted out to them. 

Mr. Bepin Chandra PAL said that Col. Mnlvany was in charge of him when he was 
•uffericg simple imprisonment. The Colonel was a strict disciplinarian, and, when such 
a person had made those statements to which Mr. Goswami had referred, then surely 
all was not rignt. The Home Member had produced no sbread of evidence that things 
had improved since 1916 when the Colonel had made charges against the character of 
the administration. The prisoners should be given the ordinary social amenities. His 
own opinion was that they were treated worse than cattle. 

Lala Lajpat RAl said that when a man of the character and position of Mr. Subhash 
Chandra Bose had to resort to hunger-strike, then surely no one could question the 
seriousness of the situation. The treatment meted out to t he prisoners under Regulation III 
was certainly inhuman. He himself was in the Mandalay Jail under the Regulation, 
and for six months he was given no newspapers. To deprive him of bis studies lor 
six months was, certainly, not human. Then there was one Superintendent who gave 
him rotten vegetable, which he did not accept. The man rebuked him as a harsh teacher 
would rebuke a student. Was that the way persons should be treated ? So long as the 
Regulation lasted the public irritation would last, and the Government would have no 
peace. 

Mr. GoswamPs Reply, 

In reply Mr. Goswami said that while the Home Member bad declared that the Jail 
Committee had rejected Col. Mulvany’s evidence, he had not shown at all where the Jail 
Committee bad made any reference to the evidence of such a highly placed official who had 
more to do with political prisoners* supervision than any other official. The Home Member*a 
statement that the prisoners in Mandalay were satisfied with the treatment and had 
only complained in the matter of certain allowances was not correct. The speaker 
would ask the Home Member to see the document sent by the prisoners in January, 
wherein they had shown that their grievances regarding the absence of facilities about 
religious observances were only one of many. Mr. Goswami finally warned that the 
temper of the Bengal Government was such, that it was adopting all possible vindictive 
measures against the Swarajist political movement. That was why the treatment of 
prisoners was inhuman. 

The Home Member*s Reply. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, replying asked the House to consider the position dis- 
passionately. There was no evidence produced regarding the cause of the hunger-strike 
beyond the complaint regarding certain allowances. No other allegation had been made 
and the mover of the adjournment had not thrown any light on the subject. Under the 
ciroumstanoeB, be held that the treatment of prisoners was not inhuman. He did not 
say that every subordinate officer was acting rightly. He could not guarantee that, 
either in Jail or in Police or in any service. But he contended that the House was 
not in possession of any facts which would support the motion. He therefore asked the 
House to reject it. 

The House divided and carried Mr. Goswami's naotion by 57 votes against 40. 
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Other Railway Demands. 

The Assembly met again on the 26th February, this being the fourth 
and last day of voting on railway demands for grams. 

Inadequacy of Pilgrim Traffic Arrangements 

Colonel Crawford moved a cut of Es. 100 to draw attention to the 
inadequacy of the arrangements made by the Government to deal with the 
pilgrim and mela traffic at smaller stations. The speaker, on the 14th 
January last, travelled from Howrah, and, when he reached Mogra, one 
seething mass of humanity got into the train. Even every footboard con- 
tained half a dozen people. Only a solitary guard was in charge of the 
train. The Colonel found that there was considerable danger to the safety 
of the travelling public. He also found that practically all the people in 
the compartment next to him were without tickets. The Government was 
thus losing considerable revenue for not adequately dealing with such traffic. 
On Sir Charles Innes replying suitably, the motion was withdrawn. 

Non-Stoppage of Mail Trans. 

Lala Dunichand moved a cut of Rs. 1 00 to protest against the non- 
stopppge of mail trains at several important stations like Ambala city. 

Lala Dunichand also moved a cut of Rs. 100 to draw attention to the 
loss of articles and the inefficiency of the Railway Police. Both the cuts were 
rejected. 

Dr. Lohokare next raised the question of Indian food stall vendors* 
fees. He wanted annual figures showing what was realized from those fees. 
The intention of the mover was to draw the attention of the House to the 
very unwholesome quality of food sold by those vendors. This was rejected. 

Mr. B. Das moved a cut of Rs. 100, and drew the attention of the 
Government to the mismanagement of the Stores Department in the E. I. Ry. 
He complained that the Agents of both Company and State-managed 
Railways were not parting with one inch of the vested interests. The 
ecandals committed by the E. I. Railway were too well-known to be mentioned. 

Railway Subordinates* Grievances. 

Mr. M, K. Acharya then raised a lively debate on grievances of 
Railway subordinate employees. By a token cut, he revived the discussion 
he had initiated last year on the question. The grievances of the 700,000, 
men, said Mr. Acharya, were genuine, and he wanted an impartial Committee 
to go into the matter. After a lively debate the motion was carried. 



THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S 

Financial Statement for 1926-27 

DELHI— J S T MARCH 2 926. 

Sir Basil Blackett, the Finance Member, introduced the Central Budget for 
1926-27 in the Assembly on Monday, the Ist March 1926. In presenting the 
budget the Finance Member declared that the Cotton Excise duty had been 
finally and entirely abolished, that there was no new taxation this year and 
that there were further remission of provincial contributions as follows : — 
Madras 67 lakhs, U. P. 33 lakhs, Punjab 28 lakhs and Burma 7 lakhs. 

The total estimated revenue for the budget year (1926-27) is 133*43 
crorea and expenditure 130*38 crores, yielding an expected surplus of 3*06 
crorea. The sum of 1*76 crores as the estimated outcome of the Cotton 
Excise Duty is to be deducted from this surplus, the duty being abolished. 
Hence the actual figure of surplus comes to 1*30 crores. 

Keviewing the general condition of the country Sir Basil said that there 
was increase of revenues from Customs, while Income Tax and Opium Duty 
had considerable decrease. There could be no reduction in the price of post- 
cards and letters in view of the considerable decrease of postal trafl&c and 
increase of working expenses for the department. 

The Budget speech disclosed no remission of Salt Duty, while there was 
the most insignificant cut of 20 lakhs in the military expenditure which 
amounted to 56*28 crores, being more than 43 per cent, of the wholo 
expenditure. The following is the speech of the Finance Member delivered 
on the occasion : — 

Sir, in the Budget for 1926-26, the Government of India and the Legislature had the 
satisfaction of making a substantial beginning in the reduction of Provincial contributions, 
when, apart from other temporary relief, a permanent diminution of Rs. 2 half crores 
was effected in their total . We were enabled to take this welcome step in view of sub- 
stantial realised surpluses m each of the years 1923-24 and 1924-26, and in expectation of 
a balance on the right side in the year 1926-26. I am glad to be able to inform the House 
that, in spite of the considerable revenue which we then gave up in relief of the Provinces, 
a realised surplus for 1926-26 is now assured. The exact figure is of course still a matter 
of estimating, but there is no doubt that the balance will be on the right side ; and this 
notwithstanding the very unusual step taken during the year in regard to the Cotton 
Excise Duty. This duty ceased to be levied as from the let of December 1926 and in 
the announcement regarding the cessation of this levy it was made clear that, barring 
unforeseen accident, suspension was intended in all but form to be e<luivalent to abolition. 

This announcement inevitably takes away some of the beautiful uncertainty of 
anticipation, some of the pleasant thrill of expectancy, which is supposed to attach to 
the opening of a Budget. Instead of hoping — shall I say, against hope ? — that this 
Budget may perhaps contain proposals for bringing to an end this tax, so long the 
subject of controversy. Honourable Members have, I suspect, already in their minds 
written it off, and, as they listen to me, are waiting in anxious suspense, not to learn 
the fate of the Cotton Excise Duty, but ouly to know what other reliefs, if any, may be 
in store for them. In regard to the Cotton Excise Duty, I will keep them in doubt no 
longer. I will admit them at once to the secret that the Finance Bill about to be pre- 
sented to the House includes a clause abolishing the Cotton Excise Duty finally and 
entirely. The patient died on December the let, 1926, and it only remains for us to 
assist at his obsequies and give the corpse decent interment. We have no need to fear 
even its unlamented ghost. No miracle can restore it to life at this time other than somo 
unthinkable accident in the passing of the Finance Bill . 
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Review of the year 1 925-26. 

ReviewiDg the conditions of the country during the last year Sir Basil 
eaid ; — 

I drew attention a year ago to the gradual recovery of trade from world-wide depres- 
sion under the stimulus of greater general security and reduced prices. Similar forces 
have operated in India during 1925-26, but the fall in prices has been more marked 
than in the precious year. For all commodities the general index figure came down from 
175 at the end of December 1924 to 163 at the end of t)ecember 1925. Prices of cotton 
piece goods and, in a lesser degree, of raw cotton were a year ago entirely out of tune with 
the general price level. Baw cotton appears now to have returned very nearly to its 
pre-war relation to other prices, and this fact holds out the prospect of an increased 
volume of trade in cotton piece-goods as soon as prices become steadier. 

Apart from these two commodities, the trade figures of the year have been satisfactory. 
The tea industry has bad another prosperous year, while the prices both of raw jute and 
jute manufactures show a considerable advance. A significant feature of the year which 
is of great Importance in relation to the question of transport facilities in India has been 
the growth of the use of motor vehicles. There has been a large increase in the number 
d private cars in use and an even more striking increase in the number of vehicles plying 
for public hire. The number of motor vehicles imported has gone up by 24 per cent. 
Our receipts from the excise duty on petrol refiect the increase in the use of motor 
vehicles in a striking manner. Though the rate of duty was reduced by 83 and one- 
fourth per cent a year ago, yet out* revenue from the duty is as high as before. Among 
other features of interest 1 may mention that imports of artificial silk have gone up seven- 
fold in two years. 

' The rupee-sterling exchange has shown persistent strength almost throughout the 
year, and for the time being at any rate we seem to have come to an end of the wide 
fluctuations which have been a feature of the post-war period. Thanks in large measure 
to the steadiness of exchange and also to other causes such as the abstention of the 
Government of India from the loan market for purposes other than conversion— a subject 
to which I shall have reason of 1926-25 — promises to be remaikable for an almost com- 
plete absence of stringency in the money market. 

The figures given in the Budget estimate for revenue and expenditure for the year 
were 130*68 crores and 130*44 crores respectively, leaving an estimated surplus of 24 
lakhs The improvement shown in the revised estimate is 1*06 lakhs, the figure for 
revenue being 131*35 crores and for expenditure 130*05 crores. The four special items 
which I have mentioned aggregate 1*23 crores and more than account for the increased 
eurplus. 

The following statement shows the main variations in revenue and expenditure 
working up to this total : — 

Lakhs. 

Better. Worse. 


Customs ... ... ... ... 50 

Taxes on Income ... ... ... 1,10 

Salt ... ... ... ... ... 55 

Opium (net) ... ... ... • ... 48 

Interest receipts ... ... ... ... 43 

Currency receipts ... ... ... ... 46 

Extraordinary receipts ... ... ... 21 

Interest on debt (net) ... ... 85 

Poets and Telegraphs ... ... ... 77 

Bailway contribution ... .., ... 8 

Other heads ... ... ... 18 

3,06 2,00 

Total, better ... ... ... ],06 

Budget surplus ... ... ... 24 


1 30 


Bevised surplus 
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Indian Archaeological Fnnd. 

This anticipated sarplns would in the ordinary course be applied automatically to 
the reduction pr avoidance of debt. The Qevexnment of India, however, desire to place 
before the Legislature a proposal for the utilisation of 60 lakhs of the surplus for the 
formation of an Indian Archaeological Fund. The details of the proposal which will be 
embodied in a Bill will be explained more fully to the House in due course. Its financial 
effect will bC to apply lakhs oi the eaiplns, which would otherwise go to debt-redemp- 
tion, for the purpose of capitalising our liabilities in connection with archaeological 
research. It is not therefore except in form a departure from the sound rule that a 
realised surplus, shoald go to reduction of debt. Future budget will be saved from a 
revenue charge pn this aocouat| but as it may be assumed that our outstanding debt will 
be 60 lakhs higbisr than it would otherwise be and onr interest charges consequently increa- 
sed, the net ultimate effect on future budgets is nil. Its immediate effect upon our revenue 
estimates for the current year will be to reduce the revised figure for the surplus to 80 lakhs. 

^ays aikl means and Public Debt. 

. The real improvement which has come about in the finances of the Ghovernment of 
India during the last iew years and the strength of our positiem during the financial 
year 1926-26 are strikingly reflected m figures of our Public Debt and of our debt position 
generally and in the story of our ways and means operations. The House will remember 
that in my Budget speech last year 1 stated that not only did we not anticipate any 
necessity for borrowing outside Indiu during the year, but also that the maximum amount 
that we should require to raise by A rupee loan in the open market in India would be 12 
crorea. , I stated that it was not improbable that at the same time as we approached the 
market for a rupee deab wi should also place before the public a conversion offer with 
a view so beginning operationS;for the conversion of early maturing bonds. In the event, 
we found ourselves able in Jnfto. 1926 to announce that our operations in the mar^t in 
India would be confinodlo a conversion loan in view of the improvement shown by the 
figures of oar actual balances on the 31st March 1926 in comparison with our anticipations 
ii^icated in the revised budget flgarea This iuensase in balanoes was mainly due to the 
increase in the net railway caruii^s which affected both our revenue surplus and our 
ways amji means position, and. to the draw li^s upon us by the Provincial Gkivernments 
proving very mn^ less tnan they bad anticipated at the time they framed their budgets. 

In p26^7 mbtaidng debt falling due for repayment including railway debentures 
to be redeemed in MngiAtid wmonntB to nearly 22 orores. The capital expenditure of the 
Central Oevemment amount to 2S half orores of which 26 crores is railway capital 
outlay. The Piovtnciad Loans Fnud estimates shows an outgoing of 7 crores for advances 
to Provincial Governments, We thus require nearly 24 crores for maturing debt and 36 
and half erOtes for new capital expenditure, or nearly 60 crores in all. In order to meet 
this liability we expect to be able to draw fsrthcr on our cash balances to the extent of 
16 crores. We look for 11 and half crores from misoellaneouB souroes including Post 
Office Ga^ Certificates and other unfunded debts, and about 6 crores each from the Debt 
BedemptiOn provision and from railway reserve and railway and other depreciation funds. 
So far therefore as we are able to judge from our present estimates, we shall require to 
raise a loan in the money market of an amount not exceeding 22 crores. There is no 
likelihood of our having to resort to external borrowing during 1926-27, tha being the 
third year in Buceession in which the Issue of an external loan will have been avoided. 
We expect tto confihe ourselves accordingly to the issue of a rupee loan in the Indian 
money market ^r a sum not exceeding 22 orores, of which 20 crores will be for the re- 
newal of the bonds maturing next September. The net amount of new money required 
from the Indian maiket will not exceed 2 orores, which is less than the amount needed 
to pay off external debt in London. More than the whole of our new capital programme 
amounting to over 86 orores will be financed without recourse to market borrowings. 
It will be a matter for consideration whether at the same time as we issue our rupee 
loan we should offer a furthm* opportunity to holders of bonds maturing after 1926 for 
anticipatory oonvefsion, as we did last year. 

In ordff to show the figures of our external debt in a significant way, 1 have con- 
verted sterling at the current rate pf Is. 6d. per rupee not only for 1926 and 1926 but 
also for 1923 and 1924. The improvement in out exdiange has undoubtedly given us 
some temporary relief in the burden cf interest and otbefr payments on sterling debt, 
and its effect of course 4b to bring about a marked reduction in the rupee figure as 
compitned with What it would have be^ at Is. 4d. It will be seen that onr total debt 
of all kinds bad increased from 87B.88 ororeB on the diet March 1923 to 966.11 crores 
on the 3lBt March 1926 and by a further 11.80 croree to 967.91 crorce on the ilst 
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March 1926. The uaprodactiye debt was 254.74 orores on the Slst March 1923, 249.63 
croret on the 3l8t March 1925, and will be 225.81 orores on the Slst March 1926 out of a 
total debt of 967.91 crores. At the present moment it may be said, in order to put the 
position in a graphic way, that the whole of our rupee debt and more than half of our 
sterling debt is productive and that our unproductive debt is now less than one quarter 
of the whole debt. Excluding the .Provincial Governments’ debt, the increase in the 
productive debt during the current financial year amounts to 27.66 crores, while the 
increase in the three years since Slst March 1923 amounts to 91.06 crores. Unproductive 
debt has decreased during the year 1925*26 by 23.82 crores. 

Our internal debt, excluding Provincial Governments’ debts to the Government of 
India on the 3l8t March 1928 was 386.08 crores, on the 31st March 1925, 394.75 crores, 
an on the 3lBt March 1925 396,88 crores. Our external debt on the Slst March 1923 
was 405.31 crores, on the Slst March 1925 454.31 orores, and on the Slst March 1926 
456.64 crores. The increase in our external debt during the current year is as last year, 
purely nominal. The latter figure includes 4.67 crores or 3-half million of Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company’s debentures which, exactly as was the case in 1924* 
26 with the 24.67 crores or £l8-half million of East Indian Railway Company’s deben- 
tures, are not really an increase in the debt of India as a whole but are merely a transfer 
from the railway company to the Government of the liability to meet the same interest 
charge out of the earnings from the same Railway. 

Improvements in Financial Machinery. 

Before I pass on to the Budget estimates for 1926*27, I desire to refer briefly to some 
not unimportant changes which have been made this year in the form of the documents 
which will shortly be placed before the House. A year ago as the House will remember, 
we introduced various changes in the form of the Demands for Grants in the light of 
observations made by the Public Accounts Committee. This year we are in possession of 
results of an enquiry conducted at the request of the Public Accounts Committee into 
the possibility of improving the appropriation reports on lines suggested by that Com- 
mittee. The Auditor General’s recommendations were considered by the Public Accounts 
Committee in August last and received their general approval, and their wishes are being 
carried out in the Appropriation Reports for the year 1924-26 now under preparation. 
In order to bring the Demands for Grants into general conformity with the Appropriation 
Reports and thereby to facilitate comparisons between estimates and actuals, correspond- 
ing changes have been made in the form of the Demands for Grants for 1926-27. Each 
grant is now shown sub-divided into a number of sub-heads and the actual expenditure 
will be accounted for under each so that the Public Accounts Committee, when they 
scrutinise the final accounts, will be able to compare without diflSculty the actual ex- 
penditure with the budget provision under each sub-head and to fulfil more easily their 
constitutional task of examining the extent to which savings under one sub-head have 
been utilised by the Executive Government towards extra expenditure under another. 
The existing division by circles of account l^as, however, been retained and details of 
expenditure are given in the same fullness as before. Another change which will jump 
to the eye of anyone using these volumes is that we have reduced most of them to 
octavo size — a change which effects a considerable reduction in the cost of printing. 
It is not possible to alter the size in all cases this year, but our intention is to complete 
the process of conversion to octavo size in full a year hence. 

A separate demand will be included in the 1926-27 Demands for Grants for expen- 
diture in connection with the separation of Audit from Accounts in the United Provinces. 
This measure has been advocated by the Retrenchment Committee and by the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee from different points of view. The latter Committee held that 
separation of Provincial from Central finance was an essential preliminary to any 
appreciable advance towards provincial autonomy in financial matters, but before such 
separation can be accomplished. Provincial Governments must be in control of their 
own Accounts. Audit, however, appears to be a subject which should remain as at 
present in the hands of a single authority, the Auditor General, all over India. The 
separation of Audit from Accounts is therefore involved as a preliminary to further 
advance and it appears to offer other incidental advantages. I need only mention two 
at present. The new system of accounting which we propose to introduce greatly faci- 
litates a closer and more efficient control of expenditure by the Department responsible 
for that expenditure as a continuous process during the period of the expenditure. The 
Audit department, on the other hand, is relieved from the mechanical routine duties 
involved in the present system and its audit becomes more searching. With the appro- 
val of the Secretary of State, therefore, we have, decided as an experimental measure to 
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introduce the new scheme of separation, as from 1st April 1926, in the accounts of the 
United Provincee whose Government have expressed their desire for its introduction. 

Budget Estimates f o r 1 9 2 6 2 7 . 

Military Expenditure. 

The form in which the detailed military estimates will be placed before the House 
has not been materially altered as has been done in the case of the civil estimates, and 
the changes are confined to a more logical re-arrangement of minor heads. 

The net military expenditure for the year 1926-27 is estimated to amount to 64.88 
crores, i.e. a reduction ot 1,67 crores as compaied with the Budget estimates for 1925-26, 
thus marking a further stage in advance towards the goal set by the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee. The provision for established charges amounts to 64.24 crores, the balance re- 
presenting Remnants of special post-war charges. The figure of 64.88 crores includes a 
sum of, ^6 lakhs for the payment of gratuities to demobilied officers this being the last 
year which will be burdened with a charge of this character. 

Among the more salient features in the new estimates I many mention first the 
disappearance of provision for one British Cavalry regiment, costing* a sum of 22 lakhs 
a year, which has now been dispensed with, this being the last of the specific reductions 
of strength following on the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee which 
remained to be carried out. 

Our total expenditure on military services, including the Army, Marine, Military 
Works, and the Royal Air Force, amounted in the year 1920-21 to 87'4 crores net, of 
which about 20 crores represented special expenditure on operations in Waziristan. 
With the cessation of these operations, the Budget estimates for 1922-23, which formed 
the basis of the Retrenchment Committee’s investigations, showed a net total expenditure 
nf 67-76 crores. The actual expenditure of the year 1923-24 amounted to 66*23 crores 
and the first stage of 67 crores mentioned by the Retrenchment Committee was thus 
passed in the first year. The figure ot 66*23 crores included heavy expenditure on 
gratuities to demobilised officers and in Waziristan, but these abnormal items were 
counter-balanced by credits from the proceeds of sale and utilisation of surplus stores. 
The Budget for the year 1923-24 allotted a net sum of 62 crores for military services. 
This was reduced in the Budget for 1924-25 to 60 and a one-fourth crores, but by the 
time when the Budget for 1926-26 was under consideration the actual effect of the 
retrenchment operations, which it had been difficult to gauge in advance, had become 
apparent, and it was possible to reduce the budget provision for 1925-26 crores net. 

The following table brings out the results achieved at a glance : — 

Net Expenditure of Military Services. 

(In crores of Rupees.) 

1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-26 1926-26 1926-27 

Budget estimate ... 66*82 67*76 62*00 60*25 66*26 64*88 

Revised estimate ... 69*35 67*09 69*74 66*33 66*28 

Actual expenditure 69*81 66*27 66*23 65*63 

Ad3UBted figures of Established charges, 

(In crores of rupees.) 

1923-24 1924-25 1926-26 1926-27 

Estimate ... 61*9 69*4 65*0 64*2 

Actuals ... 66*7 65.8 66*2 

(Revised Estimate.) 

are fortunately able to foresee considerable savings of an automatic character 
in our established charges in future years, as the lesult of the reduction of the rates of 
pay of the British soldier which came into effect in October 1925, The immediate 
saving for 1926-27 under this head is not appreciable as the reduced rates of pay affect 
only new recruits, but it is estimated that, taken in conjunction with the reductions 
below present cost which will in due course result from the recent revision of the pay 
of officers in July 1924, the savings from this source should amount to 12 lakhs in 
1927-28, increasing annually to about 80 lakhs in 1930-31, and about 1 and one-fourth 
crores in 1933-34. 

Civil Expenditure. 

I now turn to our estimates of civil expenditure. The total figure of civil expen- 
diture in the revised estimates for 1926-26 is 41*46 U’ores ; the corresponding figure for 
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1926-27 is 4 1*76 orores. This small increase, which amounts to 30 lakhs, conceals a 
big decrease. In 1926-26 we had a bfg non>reUurring ctekitt, ordinalfv estimate at 
1*29 orores but now ascertained in the revised estimates to be 1*81 dfbres, oh aiodduUt 
of the transfer of postal and telegraphic stores (including the store of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department) from Bevenne to Capital. The ot^lel feutur^ of th4 expenditure 
of 1926-27 is the reduction, whose significance I have already endeavoured to explain, of 
approximately 1 crore in the charge for interest. For market debt the charge for interest 
in 19S6-27 shows a reduoion oft 1*79 crores on the current year's figures partly because of 
the effects of our conversion loan and partly because we were able to finance all our own 
capital expenditure including railways and the capital expenditure ofi Prowinoial Govern- 
ments without adding to our market debt. On the other hand, theip is an increase of 
76 lakhs under Interest on miscellaneous obligations which in^udss intciMt m provident 
and similar funds. Savings Bank deposits, cash certificates «aii4 unfunded del* generally. 
The net reduction in interest charges is therefore, as already stated, about one erore. 

A drastic reduction of the area under cultivation in the United B^ovlnoeii by’ 
one-third results in a considerable reduction in our expenditure on opium. ^ A further 
reduction is anticipated in the near future as the result of the substantial redruction in the 
prices paid to cultivators. . 

Additional Expenditure on Beneficial Hervices. 

Our estimates of Civil expenditure includs increased provision for what I may call 
beneficial services. Among new items and increases in existing items of expenditure on 
beneficial services includ^ in the Demands for Grants 1 may mention on enhanced 
grant of 6 and three-fourth lakhs to the Indian Bescafoh Fond Association, an 
increase of about a lakh for education in the North-West Fonticr Province, as well as 
a non -recurrent grant of about 1 and a one-fourth lakhs for a new building for the 
Government High School at Peshawar, a further grant of Rs. 60,000 for the construction 
of the Victoria Hospital at A]mer and a similar grant towards Dr. Shroff's new 
Eye Hospital in Delhi. We have increased the grants to the Benares and Aligarh 
Universities by Bs. S6,000 each and that to Delhi University by Bs. 10,000 and have 
provided 2 lakhs each as the first instalments of non-recnrring grants to the two first 
named Universities. Additional funds have been provided for research at Coimbatore, 
Fusa and Muktesar, and for the development of the Dairy Farms at Bangalore and 
elsewhere and of the Anand Creamery recently taken over from the Military Department, 
and further provision has been made towards the completion of the new Forest Research 
Institute at Debra Dun, where over 60 lakhs out of a total sanctioned programme of over 
a crore has already been spent. 

The provision for reduction or avoidance of debt in accordance with the plan set 
out in the Government of India Resolution dated the 9th December 1924 require 4*83 
crores in 1926-27 or practically the same figure as in 1926-26. The Government of India 
propose, however, to make two changes which affect the total amount of expenditure 
under this head in 1926-27. There are objections in principle to inflating revenue at 
the expense of capital. Our object in amending the Sea Custoois Act and making 
Government stores liable to duty was clearly not to increase the Customs revenue at the 
expense of our capital charges. We have therefore decided to meet the view expressed 
by critics in this House a year ago and omit this portion of the provision for redemption 
of debt. An opportunity for reconsidering the whole question can be taken at the expiry 
of the five year period for which the Debt Redemption scheme is in force. 

The second proposal which the Government of India are making in this connection 
will be found enshrined in a clause in the Finance Bill dealing with the disposal of the 
sums received by India from Germany on Reparation account. These sums represent 
India's share of the amount allocated to the British Empire out of the Dawes annuities. 
The actual allocation is full of complications. The payments by Germany for all treaty 
charges under the plan adopted vary from 1,000 million gold marks at the start to 
2,600 million gold marks in the fifth year ; thereafter they are to be fixed at the latter 
sum together with a supplement computed according to an index of prosperity. The 
British Empire as a whole receive 22 per cent of the total sum available, and India 
receives 1*2 per cent of the British Empire’s share. The best calculatrons that I have 
been able to make, which necessarily are based on somewhat arbitrary asBumptions, 
point to an annual receipt by India over the next few years of sums varying between a 
minimum of £66,000 and a maximum of £250,000. In 1924-25 we received £37,400 and 
we expect to receive about £66,700 in 1926-26. The present estimate of receipts In 
1926-27 is about £120,000. 
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It seems resonable to utilise receipts from Qermaay under all but the last head 
for reduction or avoidance of debt rather than to treat them as an ordinary item of 
revenue. Only by this procedure will there be annual savings in interest in future to 
correspond to annual payments on account of pension. The Government propose there- 
fore that payments for compensation shall be deduct from the total reparation receipts 
'and applied for the purpose for which they are intended, and that the balance of our 
reparation receipts shall be devoted to the reduction or avoidance of debt. 

This may perhaps bo a convenient point at which to m‘?ntion that we are continu- 
ing for 1926-27 the assignments on account of Customs duty on Government stores 
introduced as a temporary measure two years ago to those Provinces which have not yet 
obtained a reduction in their contributions to the Central Government. The only impor- 
tant item in this connection is a sum of 5*38 lakhs payable to Bombay. It is obviously 
desirable that these assignments, which are objectionable in principle, should be extingui- 
shed at an early date and we propose very shortly to take up this question in connection 
with the examination of the Beport of the Taxation Enquiry Committee recently published 
with special reference to their proposal for modifying the existing Devolution Rule 16 
in regard to the payment to the Provinces of a share in Income-tax receipts. 

Revenue 1926-27— Customs. 

I now turn to the estimates of our revenue. It is necessary to anticipate some 
diminution in the imports of sugar, but we may reasonably look for compensation for the 
sums thus lost in increased receipts from duty on cotton piece-goods and in what I 
may call the normal growth under other heads. On this basis the net revenue under 
the head of Customs is estimated at 48*16 crores, or, an increase of 1*30 crores over the 
revised estimate for the current yaar. This figure includes 1,76 lakhs of revenue from 
the Cotton Excise Duty. This may be regarded as a fairly conservative estimate of what 
the yield from the duty would be if if were continued. The yield in 1924-26, the last 
year in which the duty was fully collected, was 2,18 lakhs, while the highest figure 
during the last six years was 2,31 lakhs. 

Taxes on Income. 

The main change in the trade conditions of 1925-26 as compared with the previous 
year is that the cotton mill industry in Bombay has passed through, what I hope will 
prove to be, the period of its severest depression. We have to allow therefore for aa 
appreciable reduction in our revenue from Bombay under the head of Taxes on Income. 
Conditions elsewhere have been on the whole better than in the previous year and our 
administration is increasing all the time in efficiency. We have adopted for 1926-27 a 
figure of 16*16 crores of receipts under this bead or 10 lakhs less than our revised 
estimate for 1925-26. This represents 1*20 crores less than the Budget estimate for the 
current year. 

Salt. 

I estimate our receipts under the head Salt at the figure of 6*90 crores, which 
assumes that accumulated stocks will have been worked down by the end of this month. 

Opium. 

The gross receipts from opium are estimated at 59 lakhs below the revised figure for 
1925-26 which included a large adventitious receipt under Excise opium owing to 
the taking over by the Provincial Governments of stocks held at treasuries. The net 
receipts are estimated to be practically the same as this year, namely, 2*26 crores owing 
to reductions in expenditure already referred to. 

Railways. 

As the House is aware, the total contribution from Railways to general revenue* 
during 1926-27 is estimated at 6*01 crores. This represents simply the amount of the fixed 
contribution based on the actual receipts for 1924-26 which was a particularly profitable 
year. It assumes that the net gain from Railways, after deducting the contribution,^ 
will not exceed 3 crores and will accordingly be transferred in full to the railway reserve. 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

The working expenses of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department for 1926-27 
are estimated at 10*17 crores, or 61 lakhs more than in 1925<26. The growth of working 
expenses is due in part to the absence of the non-recurrent features which, as already 
explained, made the figure of 1925-26 less than the normal, and in part to an increase 
in expenditure amounting to 10 lakhs due to the decision of the Railway Department 
to withdraw the concession of free railway passes to postal employees and to the* 
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inclusion of a provision of about 19 lakhs for new measures designed to improve the 
emoluments and terms of service of the* postal and telegraph staff. The gross receipts 
have not kept pace with the increase in expenditure, and we can expect an improvement 
of only 41 lakhs, making the total of our gross receipts for 1926*27 10*66 crores as 
compared with 10*24 crores in 1925-26. The Post OflSce account alone shows an estimated 
profit of 20 lakhs, but there is a loss of 20 lakhs on the Telegraph and of 10 lakhs on the 
Telephones, owing largely to the fact that the charge tor interest is proportionately 
heavier in the case of the latter services. The upshot is that the estimates of the year 

r int to a loss of approximately 10 lakhs on the working of the department as a whole. 

have, however, every confidence that a revival in trade will lead in due course to a 
considerable addition to our revenue from telegrams which has recently been disappoint- 
ingly low, and that by next year the department will be completely self-supporting. 
To complete the picture 1 must add that owing to a reduction in traffic we expect, in 
addition, a loss of 6*7 lakhs in 1926-27 on the working of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department. 

The House will observe that in face of these figures it is impossible for us to con- 
template any reduction this year in the rates for letters and postcards—a subject on which 
after an interesting debate in this House a few weeks ago further discussion was 
adjourned in order that the whole matter might be considered in its proper setting in 
connection with the budget figures. Such a reduction of charges as was then under 
consideration is clearly impossible unless the tax-payer is to be saddled with the 
burden of a heavy subsidy in relief ot the customers of Our postal and telegraph system, 
I know that a return to pre-war rates is keenly desired in many quarters in the House 
and in the country ; nor would the Government desire to oppose such a reduction for 
a moment if they believed that it was within the lange of practical politics. I desire, 
however, to put the question frankly before the House. There is in my view no probabi- 
lity whatever of a return to pre-war rates for letters and postcards except at the cost 
of a heavy and steadily increasing subsidy from the pocket of the tax-payer. 

The truth is that we are confronted by what 1 may call a secular change in condi- 
tions in India. The very cheap rates of postage to which India had become accustomed 
before the war were possible only because of the very low level of prices in India as 
■compared with other countries. If we take the figure for the average ot the year 1861 
for wholesale prices in the United Kingdom and India as 100, the incrase in the year 
1924 in the case of India is represented by a figure of 261 and in the case of the United 
Kingdom by a figure of 142. If we go back only as far as 1914 and compare per-war 
•with present prices, the increase in India is from lOO in 1914 to 163 at the end of 
December 1926, The corresponding increase in the United States is from 100 to 168, and 
in the United Kmgdon from 100 to 163. In the face of these figures which, whatever 
doubts we may have as to the absolute accuracy of the calculations on which the index 
numbers are framed, are at least a reasonable guide to the general trend of events, 
it is impossible to expect that the Indian Postal department should be able to carry letters 
nr post cards at the rates prevailing in 1680 or even in 1914. 

Other Receipts 

Our estimates of revenue assume the continuance of the practice of appropriating 
to revenue the interest on the Paper Curiency Reserve and the surplus of the Gold 
Standard Reserve over 40 million. We may, I think, assume that, whatever changes 
may be introduced as the result of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Currency, the profit now obtained by the Government from these Reserves, whatever 
form they may assume, will not be substantially affected. In regard to other heads of 
receipt, extraordinary income from enemy ships will no longer accrue to us, and it is 
necessary to estimate interest receipts on a lower scale than this year. 

We are now in a position to frame our balance sheet. The total estimated revenue 
for 1926-27 amonnts to 133*43 crores, and the total estimated expenditure amounts to 
180*38 crores. We are left with a surplus of 8*06 crores. 1 hasten to remind the House 
that the latter figure includes the sum of 1 and three-fourth crores for receipts from the 
Cotton Excise Duty, 

Conclusion. 

To what extent can we regard this surplus as being free for us to dispose of ? How 
far 16 it a recurring surplus ? The House will observe that I have made no reference 
except on a very incidental way to the the Report of the Taxation Enquiry Committee, 
or to the proceedings of the Royal Commission on Currency. The former’s report has 
only recently come into the bands of members, and though incomplete copies have been 
available to the Government for a somewhat longer period, we came to the conclusion that 
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the extremely interesting and instructive material which it provide! demands more 
prolonged and more complete examination than was possible in the time at oar disposal. 

I have therefore included in this Budget no suggestion for modification of our taxation 
system in the light of the Committee’s recommendations. 

The same assumption must be made in regard to the work of the Royal Commission 
"on Currency. Our estimates assume the continuance of the present credits to revenue of 
the interest on Currency investments. 

In regards to other items in the Budget we have to remember that the receipts from 
Railways in 1926-27 are high ; the earnings of the year 1926-26 were not as good as 
those of the previous year, so that our fixed contribution from Railways in 1927-28 may 
be less by as much as 79 lakhs than in 1926-27, if the actual figures for Railway receipts 
fo 1926-26 confirm our revised estimate. Our opium revenue is also an uncertain 
factor. The net revenue fluctuates within rather wide limits and at- times may even 
increase owing to sudden decreases in expenditure following on reductions in the area 
cultivated and in the price paid, but the progressive elimination and eventual extinction 
of our opium revenue has to be assumed. 

Remission of Provincial Contributions. 

After giving full weight to these various considerations, we have come to the con- 
clusion that there is no undue risk in treating the whole of our surplus as a recurrent one. 
The House will I feel sure have no hesitation in agreeing that past expressions of 
policy and the truest interests of the people of India alike demand that, after using 
1 and three-fourth crores of the sum at our disposal for the reduction of Central taxation^ 
-we should devote as much as we can of the rest to the relief of the Provinces. We 
accordingly propose to apply 1*25 lakhs to the farther reduction of the provincial con- 
tributions in accordance with the Devolution Rules. The relief thus afforded will go to 
the extent of 67 lakhs to Madras, 33 lakhs to the United Provinces, 28 lakhs to the Punjab 
and 7 lakhs to Burma. 

The total of the Provincial contributions fixed under the Meston Settlement was 
9*83 crores. A year ago we made a permanent reduction of 2 and a half crores and 
provided 63 lakhs for the continuance of the temporary remission of Bengal’s contribu- 
tion. With the additional 1 and one-fourth crores set aside now we shall have reduced 
our reliance on the Provinces by 4*38 crores in all, which is not very far short of 
half the total. The Provinces whom fortune and the Devolution Rules favour this year 
are, apart from Bengal, the same as those which obtained biggest benefit a year ago. 
Bnt the turn of the other Provinces will come. 

The Budget of 1924-26 which concided with the first session of this House signalised 
our definite escape from the era of deficits and brought the Salt tax back from Rs. 2-8- 
a maund to the present rate of Rs. 1-4. For this reduction, though no doubt it had 
the assent of the majority, only the minority in this House who voted for the second 
reading of the Finance Bill can claim a share of the credit with the Government and 
the Council of State, and the Government did not conceal their view that a higher rate^ 
which might have enabled us by now to have achieved the complete extinction of the 
Provincial contributions, had much to commend it. But, if this House dealt in a 
step-motherly way with the Budget of 1924-26, it placed to its credit six months later the 
convention in regard to the separation of railway finance from general finance, a reform 
which I regyd as the greatest financial achievement of the years under review. We have 
made other advances in our financial machinery during this period, such as the establish- 
ment of the Provincial Loans Fund and the formulation of a clear policy of reduction 
and avoidance of debt, and wc have paved the way for other advances, a^ for instance^ 
the separation of Accounts and Audit, and the reform of the Indian Currency system. 

I ask those who profess unending dissatisfaction with the Reforms and denounce 
them as a sham and the Government as insincere and unresponsive, does the financial 
story of these three short years justify depression or despondency ? In that brief space 
we have immensely improved our financial machinery and have progressed nearly half- 
way on the road to the extinction of the Provincial contributions,, and we have reduced 
the Salt Tax and abolished the Cotton Excise Duty. To me it seems undeniable that 
the association of chosen representatives of the people of India with the Executive 
Government and their constant inter-action the one upon the other in the Assembly and 
the Council of State have enabled India to win through the inevitable discomforts of 
the period following the war with a measure of success that makes her financial position, 
the envy of other nations and could scarcely have been possible without the Reformed 
Constitution. 

The Government of India and this Assembly have not always seen eye to eye on 
financial questions, but the record shows that weis have worked together, not without 
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reward to establish a foandation of financial stability far more firmly based than when 
we^ began. We leave to the next Assembly the task of building on those foundations 
with the firm assurance that, though all the difficulties are not surmounted and though 
new anxieties may arise, they will not have to complain of our work of preparation and 
will find their financial heritage a source of strength in advancing to the solution of the 
political and constitutional tasks which await them. 


The Finance Bill. 

After Sir Basil Blackett had read his Financial Statement, he intro- 
duced the Finance Bill. In the statement of objects and reasons it is 
explained that the objects of the Bill is to continue certain provisions of 
the Indian Finance Act 1925, which would otherwise cease to have effect 
from the 1st April 1926 ; to repeal the Cotton Duties Act 1896, and to 
provide for the appropriation of the share of British India in Dawes annuities 
to the reduction or avoidance of the Debt. Clauses 2, 4 and 6 provide for 
the continuance of the rates of the Salt Duty, Postage, Income-tax and 
Super-tax prescribed by the Indian Finance Act 1926, while Clause 6 
provides for credit to revenue for a further period of one year, i.e., till the 
31st March 1927, of the interest on securities forming a part of the Paper 
Currency Reserve. Clause 7 provides for the balance of the share of 
British India in the annuities payable by Germany under the London 
Agreement of 1924, remaining after payment to private persons and local 
bodies, as reparation for damage due to enemy action. 


Statement comparing the actual Revenue and Expenditure of the Central Government 
Imperial Revenue end Expenditure before the Reforms with the Revised Estimates foy 
each year from 1915-16 to 1924-25, 

[In tbousandB of Rupees] 

Revised Estimate. Actuals. 

Revenue. Expenditure, Revenue. Expenditure, (~) 


1915-16 • 

78,89,08 

81,58,21 

—2,69 13 

80,00,96 

81,79,26 

—1,78,30 

1916-17 • 

97.25.67 

88.27,37 

-t- 8,98,30 

98,53.10 

87,31.37 

4 - 11 , 21,73 

1917-18 . 

1.14.84.48 

1,06,27,74 

-*•8,56,74 

1.18,70,58 

1.06.57,52 

4-12,13.06 

191H-19 • 

1.27.94.65 

«, 34 . 79 , 88 

—6,85.23 

1,30.40,66 

1.36.13.72 

—5.73.06 

1919-20 • 

1,44.07,56 

1.59.18,67 — 

1.37.13.98 

1,60,79,2; • 

—23.65,29 

1920-21 . 

1.35.10,35 

1,48,03,61 

—12,93,26 

1,35.63.32 

1,61,64,17- 

—26,00,85 

1921-22 • 

i,i 3 .* 5.32 

«, 4 ». 94,52 - 

-28,79,20 

1 15.21,56 

1.42.86,52 ■ 

—*7.65.02 

1922-23 .. 

1,20,70,17 

1.37.95,52- 

-17.25,35 

1,21,41,29 

1.36,4 3 . 05 ' 

—15,01,76 

1 923-24 • 

i. 3 «. 96,04 

1.29.89,97 

+ 2,06,07 

'.33,16,63 

1.30,77.63 

■*■2,39.00 

1934-25 • 

1,34.82,26 

1,30, 82, 6f 

•*■3.99,58 

1.38.03,92 

1.32,35.68 

+ 5.68.2^ 
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General Discussion of the Budget 

DELHI -4 TH MARCH 1 926. 

After two day^s adjournment the Assembly met on the 4th March 
to begin the general discussion of the Budget. The Swarajists did not take 
any part in the discussion. The Independents also decided not to participate. 
They felt that in the absence of the Swarajists, they would find the 
non-official ranks nuiperically so weak as to make it impossible for them 
to carry any motion against the Government. Moreover, they thought that 
the Government’s action in not acceding to the demand of a Royal Com- 
mission before 1929 called for an emphatic protest. They anticipated that 
a Royal Commission would be the logical outcome of the Reading-Birkenhead 
negotiations of last year. Since then there had been Lord Birkenhead’s 
speech in which they find little consolation and the Viceroy’s speech at the 
opening of the Assembly was held to contain less. Accordingly, as a protest, 
they decided not to participate in the debate and proposed to make a statement 
in the House outlining their position. When, therefore, Mr. Harchandrai 
Vishindas had actually commenced to speak on the Budget, he was apprised 
of this decision and he resumed his seat amidst Swarajist cheers. 

Mr. M. C. NAIDU then commenced the debate. He congratulated 
the Finance Member on the satisfactory Budget. He was gratified that 
Burma was given seven lakhs more out of the surplus. The speaker 
suggested that Provincial Contributions should be done away with before 
reduction in other taxes was attempted. The Army was the hobby of the 
Finance Member and the Commander-in-chief, and some reduction in its 
expenditure should be made. The high income tax was in the way of the 
proper development of industries. 

Col. CRAWFORD paid his quota of<congratulation to the Finance Member 
on the very satisfactory state of Indian Finances. In two years the Finance 
Member had succeeded in reducing the provincial contributions by a crore 
and a half and in wiping out the Cotton Excise duty altogether. But some 
more reduction in the Customs duty was highly desirable. The reduction 
of the duty on petrol had proved, by results, to be a wise one. The duties 
on cotton goods, tin, foodstuffs, cheap motor-cars and patent medicines 
should be lowered. A reduction of the duty on cheap motor-cars would 
bring in more revenue, which ought to be employed in improving roads. 
The general tax-payer should also be given some relief by reduction of 
taxation. 

Continuing, Col. Crawford said that there was no relief to the ordinary 
tax-payers. The Customs tariffs stood high. The speaker considered the 
Military budget to be exceedingly economical. The recent Northern 
manoeuvres had been most instructive, but he hoped economy was not 
arranged at the expense of officers, and trusted that they were given travel- 
ling and other allowances with the same liberality as during ordinary duty. 
He also agreed with the Finance Member in having insurance at a minimum 
cost, but felt that in regard to equipment and mobility more should be done. 
Reduction in the Military budget could only be achieved through pacification 
of the Frontier. 

Dr. S. K. DATTA emphasised the need for standing against increase 
in the cost of living, for that was proving burdensome to his community. 
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and to those depressed and other olases that were not adequately re* 
presented in the House. The Commerce Member’s Customs Tariffs added 
to that burden. Dr. Datta particularly spoke on the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment, whose cost, he found, was increasing every year. He said 
there was scope for economy. He asked why the Inohcape Committee’s 
recommendation had not been carried out under the head. Then again, 
while the Dominions were free in ecclesiastical matters, they in India were 
following an* ancient practice, established in 1814, whereunder the Metro- 
politan of India was still under the Archbishop of Canterbury. He stood 
for the Church in India to be made free, and asked for an early announce- 
ment of the oflScial policy on the subject. 

The Military Budget 

Sir William BIRDWOOD rose amidst loud applause to make his obser- 
vations regarding the Military Budget. One of the clauses which had most 
contributed to the pre sent satisfactory military situation on the Frontier was, 
he said, the proved success of their policy in Waziristan. The process of 
reducing the special recurring expenditure in Waziristan had been continued, 
while the conditions of service, of their troops, in that region, had been 
suflSciently improved. The concessions granted in Waziristan, as the Finance 
Member had pointed out, had been reduced from 87 and half orores in 
1920-21 to 56 crores in 1926-27. Still it was frequently stated that they 
should reduce the figure to 60 crorea as recommended by the Inchcape 
Committee. Lord Inchcape, himself, had definitely recognised that that figure 
could bo reached only if there was a real fall in price. Such a fall had not 
occurred. He was for reduction in Military expenditure, but a reduction 
to 60 crores in the immediate future did not seem possible. 

Proceeding, the Commander-in-Chief informed that the Government had 
already reduced the number of British cavalry regiments from nine to five, 
the infantry from 62 to 46 and horse artillery from 11 to 4. The Indian 
cavalry regiments had been reduced from 39 in 1914 to 21. The Indian 
infantry battalions had been reduced from 126 to 100. 

As regards the barracks of Indian troops, the Commander-In-Chief stated 
that they proposed to spend 20 lakhs out of the suspense account for the im- 
provement of sanitary conditions. Regarding the Auxiliary and Territorial 
Force Committee's Report, they had to consult the Local Governments and 
also the Secretary of State about details. 

Concluding Sir William said that ho had already announced the proposal 
to create an Indian Navy. The proposal s^^as on practical lines. He 
however emphasised the fact that the greatest patience would have to 
be exercised regarding the formation of an Indian Navy. ** Let us remember 
that the Indian Navy is not going to be formed in a day or in a few 
years. The eventual success of the measure will lie in the hands of 
the people of India. I do not think a nation can provide a really eflScient 
naval service for itself, unless its people can develop what I would describe 
as a sea sense. Indians of the right class must come forward and subject 
themselves to the necessary education and training and discipline. There 
will bo a great responsibility upon the leaders of Indian thought and Indian 
society in making the necessary effects and in exercising their influence in 
the matter. With the proceeds available from the giving up of the Kidder- 
pore Dockyard we hope to meet a considerable proportion of the initial 
outlay on the purchase of ships for the Indian Navy. 
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Mr. COCKE charaoterised the budget as excellent and sound. Looking 
back over the past 12 years, he found they had had seven deficit budgets 
and five surplus budgets. The total deficit in 7 years was 100 crores, while 
the total surplus in five years had been 32 crores. The Army Accounts 
Committee that had been appointed had an important task before it. As 
regards tariffs, he emphasised that the first question to be considered in the 
revision of tariffs was the high duty on motorcars. He drew atten- 
tion to the inequity of income-tax arrangement under which a person, 
as an individual paid only Es. 39,000 as tax over 3 lakhs profits, while he 
would have to pay for the same amount of profit, a tax of Rs. 51,000 if he 
converted his business into a company. The Taxation Enquiry Committee 
had, by its recommendations, made the inequity more noticeable. The 
speaker further advocated the abolition of corporation profits-tax. He 
suggested that, with a view to increase the popularity of the Postal certifi- 
cates, an inter-provincial competition, by publishing monthly returns, should 
be started. He hoped the accounts of the various departments of the 
Government and not only of the railways would be commercialised. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT, in replying to the debate, referred to the question 
of provincial contributions and said that the Government had already set be- 
fore themselves the objective of remission of provincial contributions. But he 
agreed with Mr. Cocke that it was not enough and that some remission of the 
Meston settlement was called for and must ultimately take place. He held 
that the worst sufferer under the settlement was the Central Government. If 
the Central Government could not reduce the central taxation to any great 
extent, without getting into trouble with the provinces, it was largely because 
of the Meston Settlement. They must realise that, even at present, there 
was a balance of five crores still remaining from Provincial contributions. 
The Taxation Enquiry Committee had written an interesting chapter on the 
subject, and had taken them a step further. He announced that during the 
next summer, the Government would examine Devolution Rule No. 15 and 
the provincial share of the Income tax. But the solution would depend on 
the good-will of all the 9 provinces. There was divergence of interests 
between the provinces and the interest of all provinces divergent from that 
of the Central Government. The problem was thus difficult. 

He next referred to the question of reducing the burden of the con- 
sumer. He agreed with Col. Crawford that the motor car stood on a 
different footing from other luxuries. The need was for helping communi- 
cations. He was reading, the other day, a file, where he found that prices 
in a particular place had suddenly gone up, because bullock carts, duo to bad 
roads, had not reached with food grains. Quick transport was necessary. 
He would draw the attention of the Provincial Governments to the need 
for establishing a Road Fund, as advocated by the Taxation Committee. The 
committee had also recommended a reduction in the tax on motors. He 
agreed that these two suggestions of the Committee were interesting. He, 
at the same time, showed that the average price of a motor-car in 1921 was 
Rs. 5,993, compared with Rs. 2,135 in 1925-26. He could not however 
hold out a hope of reduction. In general tariffs they had looked through 
the tariffs to see if any reductions could be made without sacrificing much 
revenue. In conclusion the Finance Member congratulated the House on 
the business-like character of the discussion and amidst ironical Swarajist 
cheers the Assembly was adjourned until Mor'^^v the 8th March. 



The Swarajists* Walk Out 

DELHI— 8TH MARCH 1926 
Mr. Jinah’s Adjournment Motion 

After an a(^ournment of 2 days the House met again on the 8th March 
to discuss demands for Budget grants. After interpellations and presenta* 
tion of Select Committee's Report, Mr. JINN AH got up and moved that 
the demand under the head ‘ Executive Council ' be taken up first. He 
quoted from the last year s proceedings! where Dewan Bahadur Ramachandra 
Rao had suggested similarly, that the demand for the Executive Council 
be taken earlier than the order of business permitted. The then President, 
Sir Frederic Whyte, had stated that according to the practice in the 
House of Commons, the order of business was arranged by agreement 
between the Leader of the House and the Chief Whip of the Opposition. 
Mr. Patel, now President, but then a Member, had then enquired whether 
the arrangement of the order of business was not entirely in the hands 
of the Chair, and had stated it had nothing to do with the Home Member. 
Then, said Mr. Jinnah, the Home Member had agreed to its discussion. 

Mr. Jinnah briefly gave the history of his attempt to secure the Execu- 
tive Council grant being discussed first. Failing to get at the Home Member 
on the 4th, he approached Sir Basil Blackett, but in vain. The Home 
Member replied to him by a letter, the text of which Mr. Jinnah read to 
the House, In it, the Home Member had stated that unless he knew that 
it was the desire of all the parties in the House that the discussion on the 
Executive Council be taken earlier, he could not consider it favourably. 
The Home Member also pointed out that if a constitutional debate was to 
be raised, it could as effectively be raised under the first head Customs ” 
or any demand, and the Home Member concluded by stating that he did 
not want to face the full force of non-official opposition under the vote 
for the Executive Council. 

Mr. Jinnah said that it showed the motive of the Government in re- 
fusing to concede to his proposition, which was intended to enable the House, 
most constitutionally, to record, in a most unequivocal manner, the protest 
of the House by omitting the grant. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, replying to Mr. Jinnah's motion, said he did 
not know whether to consider Mr. Jinnah's motion an appeal or a demand. 
Mr. Jinnah did not show the speaker that he (Mr. Jinnah) had held con-* 
■ultations with other parties of the House in making his request. He would 
not say whether the motion was in order or not. That was for the Chair to 
decide, but if it was put to the House be would advise it to vote against it. 

The President wished the Government had adopted a reasonable atti- 
tude to help the Members of the House, but so far as the business of the 
House was concerned, it was settled for non-official days by ballot and for 
official days by the Government. The order thus arranged could not be 
upset until a motion was actually moved. Then it was the property of the 
House, and the House could do whatever it liked. It could adjourn it o^ 
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discuss it. Mr. Jinnah would therefore be well advised, if be wished, to go 
on moving adjournment of every head till he reached the head “ Executive 
Council.’’ He, therefore, ruled Mr. Jinnah’s motion out of order. 

Mr. Jinnah, thereupon, moved the adjournment of the discussion under 
Customs. This was put to vote and lost by 43 to 29 votes. 

Pt. Motilal’s Speech 

Pundit Motilal Nehru then got up and announced that his party were 
under a mandate to walk out in view of the Government attitude over the 
Reform issue. We give below the full text of his speech delivered on the 
occasion : — 

Sir, — This is the third and last occasion in the life of this Assembly, for Honourable 
members to treat the treasury benches with a feast of grievances. 

Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, I rise to a point of order. The Honourable Member ia 
moving a motion which does not stand on the paper and of which we have only had recent 
notice, that the demand be omitted. I feel that I am entitled to object to that motion 
being put, in view of the fact that we have had such short notice and the result of ita 
being carried would be that questions that are raised in other motions that had priority 
over it would not be discussed. 

The President : The Honourable Member is making the position of his party ab- 
solutely clear. He is making a general statement as to the position of his party in regard 
to all the demands for grants. 

The Hon’ble Sir Basil Blackett : Then he is not moving a motion. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : ** No. 1 am not moving a motion. 1 was talking of the annual 
feast of grievances which is provided by the vicious Sj^stem of Government under which 
we have the misfortune to live. 1 was going to say that this is the third and last 
occasion in the life of this Assembly which gives an opportunity to the Honourable mem- 
bers to provide that feast for the delectation and consumption of the Treasury Benches. 
Sir, the system itself is a perennial grievance and therefore it is not necessary for this 
House to pick and choose and select this or that demand which has been laid before us. 
As 1 intimated to the House we are here to day under a mandate. Our instructions ar& 
quite accurate and precise ; and it is under these instructions that I crave your indulgence 
to permit me to make a statement. 

The Mandate of the Congress. 

“ We have on two previous occasions taken part in the discussion on the budget. 
We told the British Government that we refused to be consenting parties to an adminis- 
tration which has been forced upon us against our will. We took the opportunity to con- 
vey a message to the people of the United Kingdom that, unless that system was changed 
according to the wishes of the people of India, there would be no contentment in this 
country. That message, Sir, has so far been unheeded, and the latest utterances of high 
and responsible members of the Government have shown the utter futility of any further 
action that can be taken in this House. As I have said, we come here, to-day, under a 
definite mandate to deliver that message of the Indian National Congress, For 
that purpose we avail ourselves of the rules of procedure and I take liberty to stand 
on the motion which has been made by my Honourable friend. Sir Basil Blackett. Tho 
message of the Indian National Congress to the Government and the mandate to us are 
embodied in this resolution, which was passed by the All-India Congress Committee only 
the day before yesterday : — 

* This meeting having taken into consideration the pronouncements made, in the- 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly, by the Governor-General and the Home 
Member and referred to in the report of the Special Committee, is of opinion that the- 
insistence of the Secretary of State and the Government of India on full co-operation 
by the representatives of the people under the existing conditions, clearly demonstratea 
the intention of the Government to coerce the nation into abject submission without 
making any advance on the present vicious system of Government. The Committee- 
therefore has no option but to adopt the recommendations of the Special Committee and 
to call upon the Swara3i8t members of the various legislatures to follow the course laid 
down in resolution (herein quoted) of the Indian National Congress passed at Cawnpore. 
This Committee hereby calls upon the Swarajist Party in the Assembly to leave 
their seats after raising a Constitutional issue once again on the first motion on the 
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^th Maicb. This committee hereby calls npon the Swaraiist members of all legislatures 
to conform to the other directions contained in the said resolution of the Congress and 
to engage themselves in carrying on the programme hereinafter laid down*. 

1 need not trouble the House with the programme which has now been laid down, 
-and I confine myself to the mandate which I have just read. We are here to act on 
that mandate and you will soon hear, Sir, that we act on the programme too. I crave 
the indulgence of the House to state briefiy what has led to the action we are taking. 
As I have said, we took part in the budget debates of the last years. We did this on 
the time*honoured principle of grievances before supplies. The Treasury Benches replied 
by piling upon us all the obloquy and ridicule, which they could, for presuming to use 
a weapon which we bad not the strength to wield. After subjecting generations of people 
to a long-continued process of emasculation, they took a cruel delight in reminding 
them that they were helpless and could not enforce their rights as free men could 
•do. Well Sir, we admit that, at present, we cannot. Government is welcome to derive 
such consolation as it may from that fact and to gloat over our helplessness and to 
jubilate over their own shame. But, however much we may be enfeebled in body, our 
aouls have never been and will never be killed. 

** Your much boasted Reforms are not acceptable to us, and we shall not have them. 
•“ We said bo before they came into operation. We refused to have anything to do with 
them when they were first put into operation. The Government replied by repression 
and oppression on an unprecedented magnitude. During the first period of the operation 
of the so-called Reforms, thousands of our best men were rutljlessly locked up in jails 
under various pretents. They bore it all patiently and courageously. Then came the 
second period. Some of those who had abstained from coming into the Councils during 
the first period made up their minds to enter them when the second period began. 
This they did with the double object of testing the bona fidts of the Government and 
showing their determination not to rest till they achieved .what was their due. I— who 
was honoured by those who entered the Assembly by being elected as their leader — I 
began by making a humiliating confession. What I said was : *We have come hero to do 
something which we have not t^en doing so far. Sir, we have come here to offer our 
<io-operation. Non-co-operators as we are, if you will care to co-operate with us. That is 
why we are here.’ I call this a humiliating confession advisedly, and I wish, I could 
convey to the House even a very faint idea of what I felt when I uttered those words. 
But the words were well considered and carefully ordered, before they were uttered. 
The humiliation involved was of my own seeking. 1 sought it, and I got it. But the 
tragedy conveyed no lesson to the unfeeling stone hearts of the Bureaucracy. They 
rejoiced at what they considered our weakness, and tried to rub it in. But they failed 
to take note of the sentence which followed the one that I have ]UBt read. It runs thus : 
^If you agree to have it, (referring to co-operation) we are your men : but if you do not, 
we shall like men, stand upon our rights and continue to be Non-co-operators.’ 

The Muddiman Enquiry. 

•* Sir, the co-operation we offered has been contemptuously rejected, and 
it is time for us to think of other ways to achieve our object. I shall not 
trouble the House with the details of what followed. They must be fresh in the memory 
of the Honourable Members, First came a Departmental enquiry, and then another, 
more or less public, which is known as the Muddiman Enquiry. The last enquiry 
culminated in a majority and a minority report. These reports have been the subject 
of consideration and important pronouncements by high members of the Government, 
^ the Secretary of State, the Governor-General and by my friend the Honourable the 
Home Member. They have been fully discussed in this House and the resolution 
of the 8th of September last was the result of deliberations by this House. Then, Sir, 
we waited and waited. Wo were told from time to time, that the matter was receiving 
the great consideration, the careful thought that it deserved, and, that, in the fullness 
of time, the Secretary of State and the Governor-General will announce their final decision. 

“ Mr. Gaya Prasad asked : Will the Government kindly state what conclusions, if 
any, they have arrived at regarding the amendment passed by the Legislative Assembly 
on the 8th September 1926, on the Muddiman Committee Report 7 Have they sent any 
despatch to the Secretary of State for India 7 If so, when 7 Are the Government pre- 
pared to lay a copy of it on the table 7 There were other questions of the same kind. I 
will now read the answers given by the Honourable Horae Member. He answered all 
these questions together. He said : * As was stated by His Excellency the Governor 
General in bis valedictory speech on the occasion of the dissolution of the first Council 
of State, it was, and remains, th? intention of the Government of India, to formulate 
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their concloaions on the debates in both the Houses on the Beforms Enquiry Committee 
reports. No despatch to the Secretary of State has yet been issued, and, though the 
subject has been discussed, the Q-overnment of India are not yet prepared to arrive at 
a decision on a matter of the greatest importance, on which it is essential that the 
Government should have ample time for the fullest consideration.'* 

Govt.’s Irresponsive Attitude. 

**Sir, this was in answer to the question which was asked as to what was being done 
on the resolution passed by this House, and the matter is here said to be of the greatest 
importance on which it is essential that the Government should have ample time for the 
fullest consideration. To an ordinary reader it will strike, as it struck this House at the 
time, that the Government was yet in the ^rly stages of their consideration of this matter,, 
of this most important matter, and that the fullest opportunity and time that was demanded 
will take some months. But what do we find 7 In less than a month, the matter came up 
before the Council of State, and there a Swarajist Member, Seth Gobind Das, moved an 
amendment to the resolution of the Hon’ble Mr. Sethna asking for a Royal Commission 
earlier than the time appointed in the Statute. The amendment of the Hon’ble Seth Govind 
Das was that action be taken by the Government on the resolution of the Assembly at 
the earliest possible moment. What was it that my friend the Home Member said in that 
House 1 I will only read one passage, which is enough for my purposes. He said : 

' On this amendment, I am in a position to give the considered opinion of the Government 
of India.* Remember the amendment was to take action under a resolution passed by the 
Assembly not only on the 18 of February 1924, but on the 8th of September, 1926. On 
the 2l8t of January, the Government was in deep meditation with the members of the 
British Cabinet, perhaps in deep consultation, and they did not know where they were. 
But on the 18th of February, we find on this amendment, which was none other than 
the resolution itself, which was passed by this Assembly, the Home Member saying : 
“ I am in a position to give the considered opinion of the Government of India. It was 
brought forward in September. We considered it then, and we put forward the provisional 
opinion of the Government of India then. We have considered it since then, and 
after the debates in both tne Chambers 1 have authority to say that the Government of 
India are unable to make any such recommendations to His Majesty’s Government ia 
the terms of the amendment.* (An Hon’ble Member : Shame). 

Within this short period of less than a month, the Government of India came to 
a final conclusion so far as that resolution was concerned. What they were unable 
to achieve in six months was accomplished in this period of less than a month. That 
was the answer given ou the 2l8t of January. Bead in the light of the observation 
made on the 18th of February, can it be called an honest one t Is it conceivable 
that the Government was absolutely blank on the 2l8t of January, and some sudden 
light dawned upon it during the short interval before the 18th February. It not 
only formulated, not only adumbrated, the provisional decisions, but came to final 
decisions in the matter. What were the decisions ? The decision was the self-same decision 
which, under the name of ** No Decision,” had been announced from time to time by 
the Secretary of State and by the Governor-General. * Co-operate with us fully, and 
then we will consider what more we can do for you.’ Sir, we are not children, and the 
Government knows very well how far it is possible at least for this section of the House 
to go on the road of co-operation. The late Mr. Das offered generous terms for honour- 
able co-operation. The Government rejected them. 

** Let us come to what we have been doing in this House itself; I say that what we 
have done amounts to the fullest co-operation that we, Swarajists, are capable of or can 
be capable ot The reports of the proceedings in the House, and the Committees will 
amply bear witness to what I am saying. Sir, we brought what co-operation we could 
give absolutely to the straining point. But there could be none so blind as those who 
will not see. Not that Govt, could not see. They saw that no more was possible, and 
yet, in the utterances to which I have referred, more and more was expected ; and we- 
were threatened that unless it was the fullest co-operation in the sense of working all tho 
details of these Reforms without any demur and going as the Government told us to do. 
unless we brought ourselves to that frame of mind, nothing further would be done for us.. 
How does the Government claim to deserve all that co-operation ? Has the Government 
done anything to deserve it after the little co-operation, we will call it the very minimum 
of co-operation, that admittedly was given even by this section of the House to the 
Government ? We find that this has been admitted and acknowledged in the utterancea 
I have referred to. But it was taken only as a sign of better things to come, more co- 
operation to come. Well, but have the Government done anything to deserve it ? 
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<*What the Government has done to deserve it is that it has repeatedly flouted the 
opinion of this House, the considered resolutions of this House. It has passed laws of 
certification, which have been aptly described as lawless laws. What has it done ? Soon 
after the life of the Assembly began the Labour Government came into power. What 
was done ? An Ordinance was passed shutting up some of the noblest sons of India 
without trial in jails. Those sons of India are still r otting in jails. The House 
passed a motion of adjournment only the other day, in which attention was called 
to the ill-treatment, the gross ill-treatment to which the detenues are 8ub]ected. (A 
voice on the Government benches : Question). Have the Government benches read the 
extract from the evidence which Colonel Mulvaney gave before the Jails Committee ? 

The Hon’ble Sir Basil Blackett : Why did they not explain when they went on 
hunger-strike t We did not know. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : Because every man is judged by his antecedents, and we 
know your antecedents. These antecedents have been described by your own countryman, 
a countryman against whom you cannot possibly say that he has not told the truth. 
Has Colonel Mulvaney stated or not stated the truth ? Was he a liar ? (A voice on the 
Government benches ; Yes). 

Lala La]pat Bai : And you are not f 

An Hon’ble Member : Who was the liar ? Was the person who suggested to him a 
lying report a lesser liar or a greater liar than he was ? 

Pandit Motilal : Do you deny that Colonel Mulvaney was not instructed to send a 
lying and a perjured report ? Here it is in black and white ; and you, now, behind his 
back, being Englishmen and being his own countrymen, have the audacity to say that he 
is a liar. (Cries of “ Shame.”) 1 know that in order to maintain your grip on this 
country you will do anything, you will go to any length, you will even desert your 
own countrymen. 

The Lee Loot 

“ Now, what are the other favours bestowed by you upon India f There was first 
the Lee Loot. After the Lee Loot, came eye-washes. What are the eye-washes ? There 
was an announcement made the other day by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
of a Royal Indian Navy. It seemed indeed to be something very grand that was coming 
to us even before our right was conceded of entering the army, even before the Skeen 
Committee which is engaged on exploring avenues as to how to get men in the whole 
length and breadth ot India to fill vacancies reported. Here is an anouncement that 
India is to have a Royal Indian Navy of its own. Well, yes, so has India had an Indian 
Army of its own. And when you look at the terms which were announced, and when 
you work it out, God only knows whether, within a hundred years, we will have even a 
tenth part of what is in the announcement. Then there is a Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture, a very tempting announcement indeed, in a country which depends solely upon 
agriculture. Anything to improve it would be welcome news to all sections of the public. 
Of course, it is coming. We shall know what it does when it comes. But we know 
enough from the reservations which have been made of the matters which are not to be 
within its jurisdiction, that it is not to be anything very grand or a thing which will 
carry us very far. 

“ Sir, I do not propose to go into other matters. They have been fully discussed on 
the floor of this House. I do not wish to exhaust the list of other grievances of the public. 
They are all scattered over the icports of the debates in this House, and they are public 
property. But I should like to call attention to one passage in the statement which was 
made by Lord Birkenhead in the House of Lords, Now that the statement has been fully 
discussed on the floor of this House and also the speeches of the Governor General deli- 
vered from time to time as inaugural addresses in this Assembly and in the Council of 
State. I do not wish to comment on them again to-day. But I do wish to notice this 
remarkable passage occurring in the speech of Lord Birkenhead. He says : The door of 
acceleration is not open to menace ; still less can it be stormed by violence. (“ Hear, 
hear ” from the Government benches). Now it is all very well for Lord Birkenhead to 
have thundered forth those words, and for the benches opposite, when those words are 
repeated here, to say, “ Hear, hear.” But who in the world ever tried to {accelerate 
Reforms by menace, by threat or by violence ? You will say, there are those conspiracies, 
secret conspiracies and secret societies. Surely, when Lord Birkenhead made that state- 
ment, he was making it on the demand made by this House. Can it by any stretch of 
reasoning be said that demand was accompanied by any kind of threat or menace ? 

“ As for the existence of anarchical societies, I do not feel it necessary to go into 
that question to-day, I have gone into that question fully, and I only warn you 
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that, if you do not take care, you will find the whole country, from end to end, 
honeycombed by these anarchical societies. Sir, violence, of any sort, as you know, 
eo far as my party is concerned, does not enter into our ethics. We resort to no 
menace or threat. We know the great power that this Government wields. We know our 
own weaknesses. We know that, in the present state of the country, rent as it is by 
communal discord and dissensions, civil disobedience, our only possible weapon, is not 
available to us at present. But we know also that it is equally unavailing, to us, to 
remain in this legislature, and in the other legislatures of the country any longer. We go 
out to-day, not with the object of overthrowing this mighty Empire. We know we cannot 
do it even if we wished it. We eo out in all humility, with the confession of our failure 
te achieve our objects in this House on our lips. We should indeed have done so much 
earlier. But the superior diplomacy and tactics of the Government pul us off from day 
to-day. We never believed in their professions, but we did not wish to put ourselves in 
the wrong, and we waited till a clear answer to our demand was forthcoming. It is 
now clear and crisp from my Honourable Friend, the Home Member. 

** There is no more use for us here. We go out into the country to seek the suffrage of 
the electorates once more. We do not give up the fight. We fully agree in the sentiment 
contained in the lines quoted by Lord Birkenhead in the statement to which I just 
referred which he made in the House of Lords, Only he has misapplied those lines and 
I am giving to that statement the true signification. He either fears his fate too much, 
or his deserts are small. We have no misgivings either about our fate or our deserts, and 
we go forth into the country to put it to the touch, to win or to lose it all. We feel that 
we have no further use for these sham institutions, and the least we can do to vindicate 
the honour and self-respect of the nation is to get out of them and go back to the country 
for work in the country. We will try to devise those sanctions which alone can 
compel any Government to grant the demands of the nations. We hope and trust that 
the nation will give us a suitable reply to the truculent re 3 ection of our demands, and 
will send us again in larger numbers, with a stronger mandate, and God willing, with 
the mission of fulfilling its aspirations and enforcing its commands. 

“ These are the remarks, Sir, that I wish to make in order to make the position of the 
Swara] Party clear. And, with these remarks, I beg your permission to withdiaw, and I 
call upon all Swarajist members of this House to follow me.” 

The Walk-Out. 

At this stage Pandit Motilal Nehru and all the Swarajist Members walked out 
of the House in a body. 

After the walk-out Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN rose to express his regret at the 
action taken by the Swarajists. The impression formed by the walk-out of the Swarajists 
was that the avowed object of those people in entering the Council, was to destroy, not 
to construct. He recognised that it was impossible to be associated with a House of 
this kind, without developing constructive tendencies. “ I was extremely interested and 
I extremely liked that much constructive work was done in spite of those v^ho said that 
nothing could induce them here to do such work. It is by that, that advance will be 
made. As a sincere friend, I desire to see that this Constitution is worked to its full. 
It is, in my judgment, the only way by which you will advance. It has been admitted 
to be the only way. I would rise under a feeling of extieme discouragement to-day, did 
I not recollect that we are very near and close to the end of the Assembly’s term. 1 have 
not the slightest doubt that when the sheep come back from the wilderness, they will be 
with us in the third term, till the last day. (A voice : They will walk out). I say they 
will not walk out, but will remain and oo-operate. By doing that they will have 
made the first real step towards the goal, which we have all at heart ”, 

President's Observations. 

The President, in adjourning the House till the next day, said : “ The 

Chair regrets the circumstances which have necessitated the largest party in 
the House to withdraw. Whether the crisis could have been averted or 
not by tactful and wise handling, is not a question on which the Chair is 
called upon to make any statement. The fact, however, remains that the 
House ceases to be representative, in the sense in which it was intended to 
be by the Government of India Act. There is absolutely no doubt that the 
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Assembly) as it is constituted now* is merely there to register the decrees of 
the Executive Government. It cannot be anything else, and, therefore, it is 
for the Government seriously to consider how long it should allow this House 
to function. But, so long as it is allowed to function, I would advise the 
Government to bring forward only such business as is absolutely necessary 
for the purpose of carrying on the administration, and not to bring forward 
any controversial measures. The Chair has a duty to see that the machinery 
of the Gk)vernment of India Act is not abused to the prejudice of the people 
of this country, and for that purpose the Chair possesses sufficient powers 
in the shape of the ac^journment of the House sine die or in the shape of 
refusing to put any motion to the House. I hope and trust that the GK)vern- 
ment will so act in carrying on the business of the Assembly hereafter, that 
the Chair will not be compelled to resort to its extrarordinary powers. 
I think it is necessary, in the present atmosphere, to adjourn this House, 
till to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock.** 

President's Explanation 

Next day, the 9TH MARCH, before the House proceeded with the 
demands for grants, Mr. Patel made the following statement : — 

“ The remarks which I made yesterday have been taken by several non- 
official members of the House, as a reflection on them. It is my duty to 
assure them that I never meant to cast any reflection on them. What the 
Chair intended to emphasise was, that the Government should not take ad- 
vantage of the numercial weakness of the representative of the people in 
this House and bring forward measures of highly controversial character, 
except such as were necessary for the discharge of their responsibility for the 
carrying on of the administration. I might add further that I feel, on re- 
flection, that the Chair should not have made reference to its own powers 
or have used language which might, perhaps, be construed as a threat to the 
Government, but should have waited further developments before deciding 
on its course of action ”. ' 

Sir A. Muddiman said : — Sir, I confess I left the House yesterday with 
a feeling of profound oppression. I will add nothing to the situation beyond 
saying that your words to-day have done much to relieve that. 

Thereafter the matter was allowed to drop and the House proceeded to 
discuss the Budget grants by agreement with the Home Member. 

Customs Administration. 

At the outset Mr. Jinnah, the leader of the Independents, intimated that 
his party would raise the constitutional issue on the demand for the Executive 
Council when he would move for its rejection in its entirety. As a consequence 
the grants which came before the House on this day were discussed purely on 
their merits. The first was the Customs, in regard to which a variety of 
“ cuts " was moved. Mr. V. N. Mutalik moved a reduction of Rs. 100 because 
of what he described as its inefficient administration. The debate centred 
upon smuggling, and more especially cocaine smuggling, of which there is 
admittedly, a great deal in India. References were made to the daily state- 
ments in the Press of hauls of this dangerous drug, made by the police in all 
parts of the country, and some speakers went to the extent of declaring that 
there was an international organisation at work for letting loose upon the 
world the vast supplies of cocaine which were manufactured by unscrupulous 
wholesale chemists in Europe and America. 
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Dr. Datta suggested the enforcement of more penalties, and that proceed- 
ings be taken against the masters and owners of vessels which were found 
to have carried cocaine which had not passed through the Customs carriers. 

Mr. Lloyd, replying on behalf of the Government, pointed out the 
facilities which existed for smuggling — the various foreign territories which 
abutted the seaboard, and even Indian States which possessed ports of their 
own. He admitted that, although his department had given its constant 
attention to the problems connected with opium traffic, it could not pretend 
to have solved them. This explanation satisfied the mover and the motion 
was withdrawn. Eventually the whole grant was voted without any motions 
for reductions having been carried. 


Income-tax and Salt. 

The demand dealing with income-taxes naturally gave the House an 
opportunity of dilating on the grievances of the tax-payer. One of the 
principal grievances was voiced by Mr. Cocke, who complained of the 
lack of continuity in the income-tax administration. Others were not wanting, 
however, to voice the grievances of the income-tax staff. This grant also 
was voted in full before the Assembly adjourned for the day, as was also 
that for Salt in regard to which there was only one motion for reduction. 

Demand for “ Opium 

The Legislative Assembly met again on the lOTH MARCH, it being 
the third day for voting on demands for grants. After about 20 questions 
were answered, discussion on the demand under the head ‘‘ Opium ” was 
opened by Sir Basil Blackett. 

Dr. Lohokare moved a reduction of the demand by Rs. 30 lakhs with a 
view to stop the consumption of opium entirely with a substantial beginning 
in the current year. The policy of the Government, as outlined by the 
Viceroy in the Council of State, was to stop export, but neglected altogether 
the question of internal consumption. The motion was defeated. 

Dr. Datta next moved a reduction of the demand by Rs. 100, to discuss 
the question of Government policy about opium. His main contention was 
that opium is a poison, and should be treated as such, and he contended 
that the opinions of the Royal Commission of 1892, which were to the 
effect that the drug was useful for medicinal purposes, should now be treated 
as dead ; because medical science had now disproved them. He welcomed 
the policy of the Government so far as it referred to the e xport of opium, 
but he was loud in his criticism so far as it related to the consumption in 
this country. He asked for nothing less than the entire suppression of the 
opium evil, and this, he declared, could only be accomplished by a united 
all-India policy. 

Sir Basil Blackett, replying on behalf of the Government, after 
referring to the official policy in regard to export and to the losses to revenue 
which would follow the fulfilment of India’s international obligations in 
respect to the drug, pointed out the fact that opium, as far as internal consump- 
tion was concerned, represented a transferred subject, a fact which placed 
him in considerable difficulty. He informed the Assembly that a letter 
had been addressed to all Local Governments, asking whether there was 
evidence of the Royal Commission of 1892, but the Local Governments had 
replied to the effect that in their opinion* there was no occassion for any 
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general enquiry* Nevertheless, he added, the attention of the Local Govern^ 
ments had been drawn to the necessity of a careful examination of the 
problem, with a view to a closer co-ordination of policy with the object of 
reducing consumption. Proceeding, Sir Basil said that in his opinion the 
evidence of the abuse of opium was very small, and in his view India wa» 
temperate, whether in the use of alcohol or of drugs. As the whole question 
was to be reviewed during the summer he suggested to Dr. Datta that 
he might withdraw his motion. Mr. Rangachariar supported the Govern- 
ment's policy, while Mr. Ramchandra Rao advocated a continuous and pro- 
gressive policy aimed at the extinguishing of consumption. Ultimately the 
motion for a reduction in the grant was lost when pressed to a division. 

Grant for Stamps. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer moved that the demand under the head 
“ Stamps ” be reduced by Rs. 100. He drew attention to the increase in 
the English charges of the Department. This was withdrawn. 

Forest Expenditure. 

Mr. Rangachariar next moved reduction of the demand under the head 
“ Forests by Rs. 6, in order to find out from the Government the progress 
of Indianisation in the Department and the opportunities offered to Indians. 
This too was withdrawn. 

Irrigation Demand. 

Mr. B. Das next moved a reduction on the head “ Irrigation He 
discussed the question of the prevention of floods and famine. Floods were 
a natural phenomenon in Orissa and other parts of India. These floods were 
largely due to the bad system of drainage and irrigation embankments. The 
Government of India should insist on Provincial Governments giving proper 
attention to it. The speaker enquired what the policy of the Goverument of 
India was and what they had done in the matter. The motion was defeated. 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

The Assembly then proceeded to discuss for a period of over two hours 
a motion standing in the name of Mr. Rama Aiyengar suggesting that the 
grant for the Post and Telegraph Department be reduced by Rs. 60 lakhs. 
This Department has had to withstand much criticism from the Assembly 
in the past, and the same old arguments were used on this day. It was held 
that the retrenchments recommended by the Inchcape and Ryan Committees 
bad not been carried to the full ; while other speakers maintained that the 
Department should be run in a more economical manner, thereby enabling 
letter and post-card rates to be reduced. 

This matter was also taken to a division, but the suggested cut was 
vetoed. Mr. Joshi also desired to show his displeasure with the Department 
by denying it a sum of Rs. 1000. His object was to draw attention to the 
grievances of the postal employees, a subject upon which many floods of 
oratory have previously been let loose. Mr. Joshi, however, was commend- 
ably brief, his principal point being that the pay of subordinate postal em- 
ployees was less than that of subordinates in other services. Sir B. N. Mitra 
disproved this argument, whereupon Mr. Joshi s motion was rejected. A 
few other minor cuts proposed by Mr. Rangachariar and Col. Gidney were 
ultimately withdrawn and the demand for Posts and Telegraphs was finally 
passed without any cut. 
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DELHI’- 1 1 TH MARCH 1926 
Interest <& Misoellaneous 

On this day Mr. Rama Iyengar mo^ed a redaction under Interest 
charges and for avoidance of debt by Rs. 88,06,000, the demand for which 
was moved by Sir Basil Blackett the day before. This demand as well as 
that for miscellaneous obligations was passed without any reduction. 


Executive Councillors* Allowances 

Mr. Jinnah's Motion on Constitutional Advance* 

The Finance Member next moved the demand for the Executive Council. Mr. JINNAH 
rose, amidst cheers from the Independent benches, to move the omission of this demand. 
He wanted the House to pass his motion, thereby recording its unequivocal vote of 
censure on the Government policy with regard to tbe Reforms. 

Mr. Jinnah recalled the history of the working of the Reforms. While some section 
of public opinion boycotted it, the other a fairly large section, worked it. Even the 
boycotters came back after three years. The Right Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, whom 
even the Government must admit as a fair and impartial politician, had summed up the 
position in a recent article on the Viceroy’s speech, showing how the Govornmen’t respon- 
siveness to the opinion in the Legislature during the first three years had now completely 
changed. He next referred to the demands made for the revision of the Constitution, 
the appointment of the Muddiman Committee and the report of the minority of that 
body, suggesting immediate changes in the Constitution which could not be worked any 
longer. The people thought that, as the result of the Muddiman Committee’s laboura 
enquiry into the Reforms would be expedited, but Lord Birkenhead, Lord Reading and Sir 
Alexander Muddiman bad thrown cold water and had, parrot'like asked for co-operation. 
What did the Home Member want ? Was it that, whatever the opinion of the whole 
country was, until the Swarajists said they would co-operate, response from tbe Govern- 
ment would not be foithcoming? Mr. Jinnah continued: Is it possible in India or 

in any country in the world that ail people could agree on a particular course of action ^ 
Are you right in treating with contempt the opinion of all bodies and associations in 
the country who are not Swarajists ?” 

Mr. Jinnah, continuing, quoted from Lord Olivier’s speech in the House of Lords, 
which fully supported the Minority repoit. He declared : “Never mind the resolutions 
passed by the Assembly in September or earlier. You say you are prepared to accelerate 
the appointment of the Statutory Commission. But you want co-operation. On the 
other hand, you have driven out these men (Swarajists) who were co-operating with you. 
If you have a genuine dcMie to put your announcement into practice, you have a larger 
body of opinion m the country who desire the appointment of a Royal Commission. But 
you are making excuses. You are taking advantage of the mentality of a certain section 
of my countrymen in shirking your responsibility.” 

As regards his motion, Mr, Jinnah thought that the Executive Councillors did not 
benefit by travelling but even if the grant was certified he would not be deceived by 
the Home Member characterising such a step as refusal of supplies. His position had 
been consistent. He did not move a nominal cut, because he wanted to defeat the Govern- 
ment beyond auy doubt 

Mr. Dumasia asked Mr. Jinnah positively to state what he wanted. 

Mr. Jinnah ; 1 want an assurance that the Government are prepared to announce 
the immediate appointment of the Statutory Commission within the meaning of Section 84, 
and that the personnel of the Commission would be satisfactory. 

The Home Member : Satisfy whom ? 

Mr. Jinnah : Satisfy the people and not satisfy you aloue 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said that to-day he asked only for a Royal Commission. The 
September resolution of the Assembly, which put forward a scheme, was only in reply to 
Lord Birkenhead’s invitation. The speaker was sure to prove his case, on the basis of the 
September resolution before any Royal Commission, but he did not want the Government 
or any body to commit themselves to the House. He declared : “ I do not appeal to the 
Treasury Benches. Those 26 members are mere machines, automatons. They have no 

30 
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conscience, no judgment. (Laughter.) My appeal is to the nominated members. I 
appeal to them, as conscientious men, to exercise independent judgment. 

I appeal to you not to be misguided by the Home Member. Kefusal before supplies 
is not my course of action. I have been conscientiously co-operating with the Govern- 
ment to work this rotten Constitution. If I had 3 oined my Swarajist friends that very 
moment, this legislature would have to come to a close. I supported you, because I 
thought it was the right course to adopt. 1 ask the Government : “ Do you want here 
men who would do real solid work or do you want rebels I appeal also to my European 
colleagues for support, and I am confident they will give it. 

Mr. RANGaCHABIAR, in a vigorous speech, attacked the policy of the Government 
in regard to the Reforms and held that the Government, by shilly-shallying, had driven 
out the Swarajists, who had, during the last two years and more, co-operated with the 
Government in working the Reforms as admitted by Government representatives themselves. 
At the outset, he referred to the attitude of co-operation which Sir William Vincent, 
the Home Member in 1921, showed towards the representatives of the people in the 
Assembly. In fact, Sir William helped in drafting a proposition that the situation 
warranted an advance in the Constitution. That was at a time when the circumstances 
were favourable to the Assembly and unfavourable to the Government. Loi-d Reading 
went to England and came back after consultations with the Secretary of State, and 
asked for co-operation. There was co-operation in the Assembly, as indeed everywhere. 
Sir Charles Innes and Sir Basil Blackett admitted there was co-operation from the second 
Assembly, and from the Swarajists of the Assembly. Now, the Swarajists had been driven 
out by the Government by shiliy shallymg with the question. But the Swara]i8t8 did not 
represent the country. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman ? They say they do. 

Mr. Rangaohariar : But do you think so ? Either they do represent or they do 
not. You cannot have it both ways. If they do not, you must respect us. I say they 
whole-heart^ly co-operated during the last two years. They abandoned their policy of 
•consistent, insistent obstruction of 1924. They co-operated in your committees and in 
passing resolutions and Bills, the very same thing which we Liberals and Moderates have 
been doing in this House. You have driven them out by your policy and attitude. If 
you had really shown a change in the angle of vision and a change ot heart, they would 
have remained here. We come here, waste our time, waste our intellect ; and what do 
we get f Nothing, but a sense of irresponsibility created by your policy, as 8ir Alfred 
Mond himself stated in the House of Cummons. Your irresponsibility cannot but create 
irresponsibility in us. Sir Muhammad Habibullah is an Executive Councillor. Does 
he believe that we are not fit for provincial autonomy ? What is his advice to his 
European colleagues ? He must have appealed to his friends there. Are their ears 
deaf to these appeals f Please don’t stand on prestige. The Government in England 
know nothing about India. The responsibility lies on the Executive Government in 
India, and 1 say you have failed miserably in your duty. 

Sir Darcy LINDSAY, on behali of the non-oflBcial Europeans, struck a grave note 
when he gave expression to the hope that the Government in its reply to Mr. Jinnah 
would give him something more than bone dry platitudes. He emphasised the fact that 
the attitude of the non-official Europeans was sympathetic, and be felt that the group 
he represented had much in common with the Independents. Although he appreciated 
the work which had been done by the Independent Party, he could not accord his support 
to the motion, as he felt that recent events m the Legislatures had put back the clock. 
8ir Darcy Lindsay, in making this pronouncement, deprecated any suggestion that the 
non-official Europ^ns were in the pockets of the Government, but emphasised that, 
although they were anxious for greater co-operation with the Independents, they would 
always have to vote as their consciences dicatated. 

Sir H. S. GOUR quoted Mr. Montagu’s statement that the Act contained, within itself, 
provisions for further expansion without the necessity of an amendment of the Act. It 
was on that stand that the Assembly in 1921 demanded further Reforms, a demand which 
was unanimously passed with the open support of Sir William Vincent. In 1922, Sir 
Darcy Lindsay himself supported the demand for the removal of the distinction between 
votable and non-votable portions ot the Budget, but to-day he had made a face and 
was unable to support the very moderate proposition of Mr. Jinnah. The Reforms Des- 
patch of Lord Peel was that there was room within the structure and the Constitution 
for the legisjatures to develop in conformity with the spirit of the Act. The Assembly 
in July 1923, wanted the Government to make good the promise, and, even after tvvo 
years, the Government of India were unable to ma& good the prornise. In that Peel 
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Despatch the Government stood committed to the grant of farther Reforms. The arg u- 
ment that Non-co-operation stood in the way of farther advance in Constitutional Reforma 
was a mere pretext lor refusal of the iast demands. The argummt was invented by the 
Government in 1926, and not before that. He did not believe that there-was any force 
in the argument that, if a Royal Commission was appointed n )W, it would prejudice the 
cause of India. What the Assembly wanted was only that the advent of the Royal 
Commission must be hastened by two years. 

Sir P, 0. Sivaswami IYER supported the motion of Mr. Jinnah. He said an indict- 
ment could be drawn against any Government. In the case of their bureaucratic Govern- 
ment, which had stood for so long and threatened to continue for another long period, it 
was easy to form an indictment. The new constitution, when it was under discussion,, 
was considered queer by the bureaucrats. But, after its introduction, they became so 
enamoured of it, that they refused to part with it. He declared that distrust of the 
Government was universal in the country. He maintained that there had always b^en a 
party in the country which had extended co-operation. Co-operation had been forth- 
coming and the Government case was a mere excuse. Ho next asked whether the 
Government had taken action even on the Majority recommendation of the Muddiman 
Committee. Were even those recommendations accepted ? 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer opined that stagnation and procrastination were writ large 
on the Government’s action. Viceroy’s might come and go, but the Bureaucracy ruled 
forever. (Applause.) Then again, no action had* yet been taken upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Territorial Forces Committee, though they were unanimous. No provision 
had been made in the Budget for expansion of the Territorial Force and the University 
Training Corps. That there was stagnation in the Government machinery was apparent, 
not only from that report, but also from the fact that, though the question of an Indian 
navy was mooted in 1921, it took 5 years for the announcement to be made and he did not 
know how many more years it would take for the scheme to begin actually to take shape. 
Only in respect of one Commission he gave credit to the Government for acting promptly, 
namely, the Lee Commission. He further complained that the lack of breadth of political 
vision was proved by the manner the Burma Expulsion of Offenders’ Act had been assented 
to by the Viceroy. His complaint was that the Government was out of touch with the 
people. The speaker would not however vote for a motion which would drive the Govern- 
ment to certify and deprive the Executive Councillors of their much needed travelling 
allowance. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMaN said that Mr. Jinnah had asked for a Royal Commission, 
because he thought he would get a further advance. If that was not so, no Indian 
cound ask for a Commission. But was there sufficient evidence to prove the necessity 
for an advance ? The Reforms had been worked for five years. In the first Assembly, 
nou-co-operators were not present. They came to the second and were the single 
largest group. Their avowed intention was to render the work of the Reforms impossible, 
but they had to soften down by association with others. It could not be said that the 
Government provoked the breaking down of the Reforms. On the other hand, they had 
exercised great patience in the face of great provocation. It was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to carry out the avowed policy as laid down by the Act. Non-co-operators wha 
came to curse, remained to bless, and, at the end of a dying session they walked-out. That 
was not right. The test of a true leader lay in leading and not in being led by his 
followers. Sir Alexander acknowledged the efforts of the first Assembly and of those 
members of the second Assembly who saved the wrecking institution, and hoped that 
when they went out into the country they would get their due reward. 

Mr. Rangachariar : But where are the fruits ? 

Sir Alexander ; You must stand by your opinion. Don’t let it be said that we or 
you have not done all that could be done to maintain and work the existing Reforms. 
The Royal Commission will not come to merely register the decrees that had been already 
formulated but to consider the evidence of co-operation. The Swarajist are there in the 
Central Provinces Council. They refused salaries for the Ministers. On these facts, how 
are we to go to the Commission ? By our work we would be judged. The last word has 
never been said. The door is still open to you to secure that, advancement of the date of the 
Royal Commission, which is so strongly desired, on the conditions previonsly iai i down. 

Mr. B. C. PAL regretted the absence of the largest single group from the Assembly, 
because, otherwise, Mr. Jinnah would not have to go down on his knees before Sir Darcy 
Lindsay and his other friends for votes. But he regretted more the unwisdom of the 
Swarajists’ absence. Pandit Motilal Nehru had said that he and hia followers walked-out on 
account of the mandate of the Congress. The Congress^ was not a legislative constituency. 
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but a purely outside voluutary organisation, and no member of the Assembly had a right to 
come to the Assembly with a mandate from his constituency and then be driven here and 
there according to the wishes of the Congress. Therefore, he protested against the 
wisdom of the walk-out. What India wanted was the Statutory Commission or Royal 
Commission under the terms of the Act, and India knows that her voice would be heard 
by that Commission. No doubt the argument of failure of the Reforms in Bengal had 
bwn stated. But, if only Mr. B. Chakerbarti had been given permission by Lord Lytton 
to form a Ministry, with joint responsibility, as had been the case in the Madras 
Presidency under Lord Willingdon, then there would have been a Ministry there. As 
Mr. Jinnah put it, it was the bureaucracy that was bungling. Indeed, it appeared that 
the Government were in collusion with the Swarajists in wrecking the Reforms. Other- 
wise, why did they not help the Independents and Liberals in working the Constitution ? 
The Government never yielded except to pressure of public opinion. The Swarajists 
had gone out and the only logical result of their pi opaganda would be that there would 
be revived the Non-Co-operation Movement, with the blessings of Mr. Gandhi. What 
the country wanted was not non-co-operation now, but ordered and peaceful progress 
towards Dominion Status If the Government took the people’s representatives into 
their confidence then they could have loyal co-operation to the fullest measure. If not, 
the consequence would be disastrous, Mr. Pal’s spec^ch bi ought the debate to a close for 
the day. 


DELHI — 1 2TH MARCH 1 926. 

Next day, the 12th March, discussion on Mr. Jinnah’s motion on constitutional advance 
was resumed. Moulvi Mahomed YAKUB speaking first, reiterated the demand of educated 
Mussulmans for the speedy attainment of full Responsible'^Goveinment in India. At the same- 
time, their demand for fieedom of India was supplemented with the demand for safeguarding 
the rights and interests of the community at various stages of advance until the goal 
was reached. The basic principle of the modern system of demociatic Government was 
that the Executive should be lesponsible to a really representative legislature, but, in 
order to make the legislature really representative,* electorates must be so constituted 
as to give the fullest scope to representatives of all sections of the people. Protection 
of minorities had been recognised in the Lucknow Pact, and now a Royal Commission 
was wanted in older, among other things, to remedy the injustice done by the exclusion 
of Mahomedans from certain bodies. What Mussalmans wanted was bare justice and 
fair treatment, and they were prepared to concede the same to minorities in any province. 

Mr. Joseph BaPTISTA regretted that he had to bring his policy of Responsive Co" 
operation in the Assembly by associating himself with a motion lor the total cut of the 
allowances for the Executive Councillors, but this motion, be said, need not frighten 
anyone, as it did not mean that the Councillors should resign or any such disastrous 
consequence, but was merely an emphatic manner of raising the Constitutional issue. 
While admiring the spirit of self-sacrifice which the Swarajists had displayed on many 
occasions, he could not help remarking that their walk-out from the Assembly, on a 
mandate from the Congress, was a wiong course, because the House should not tolerate 
interference from outside regarding the course of business to be done here. No party in 
the House of Commons, be it Liberal, Labour, or Conservative, would tolerate such 
interference from an outside organisation, but here in India, the Swarajists had walked 
out on a mandate from the Congress, a course which was subversive of all representative 
institutions. What he feared was that the enemies of India would take advantage 
of this position, and attempt to damage India’s case for Constitutional advance. What 
India wanted was a Royal Commission for the purpose of reforming the Reforms. No 
one was enamoured of the present Constitution. The Viceroy continued to be the 
autocrat that he was before the Reforms. And, indeed, he had emerged from the 
Reforms more autocratic than before. His power ot restoration meant the imposition of 
taxation without representation. Was there any one who could tolerate this legalised 
robbery ? The present Constitution did not receive the approbation of India ; and, if 
cnly the Executive Government in India advised a change, he was sure that the Govern- 
ment in England would not reject the advice. Those who were appointed as Indian 
membeiB of the Executive Council, far from commanding the confidence of the country, 
commanded their diflSdcnce, The Muddiman Committee Report only trifled with the 
demand of the people. India wanted a better machine than the one now supposed to work ; 
and, if only the Government had grasped the hand of fellowship offered by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru when he entered the As^emblv, the histoiy of the last three years would 
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have been different from what it had been. It was not wise to insist on the humilia- 
tion of the Swarajists. It was a time not for humiliation, but conciliation. 

Sir Charles INNES congratulated the Assembly on its acquisition of an old Parlia- 
mentary hand in Mr. Baptists. But he, wholeheartedly, disagreed from Mr. Baptista's 
views. He (Sir Charles) intervened in the debate because Mr. Pal, in February last, said that 
the Assembly must create a convention whereby the Vicerry should not oidinarily restore 
or certify. It was a convention similar to that which was hinted in Lord Peel’s despatch 
referred to in the course of the debate, but Mr, Pal had receded from the position he had 
taken last year. If the cut was carried, then the members of the Executive Council 
would be deprived of their allowances meant for travelling throughout India, and getting 
to know the people’s views on some of the most important questions. He asked the 
commercial members, especially, of the European community, to say if the visits of the 
Executive Councillors had not been of mutual good. However, the demand of Mr. Pal 
and Mr. Jinnah was for an earlier revision of the Constitution by the Statutory Com- 
mission. That was a demand with which they, on the Government side, had much 
sympathy. 

Mr. Pal : Then why not accept ? 

Sir Charles Innes, proceeding, referred to the language of Section SI-A of the Act. 
When he mentioned the words that the Commission should see to what extent it should 
modify or restrict the degree of Responsible Government, Mr, Pal interjected : Let us 
go back if necessary. 

Sir C harles Innes : You must also remember the preamable of the Act. 

Mr. Jinnah : But the preamable does not say that the Swarajists must co-operate. 

Sir Charles Innes : I know, Mr, Pal stated yesterday that there could be no co- 
operation between slaves and masters. I object to that statement. We have never objected 
to receiving criticism of any action of the Government, 

Mr. Bangachariar : Did I not co-operate ? 

Sir Charles Innes : Sir, I must say if there were 318 million Rangachariars, or, say, 
169 million Jinnahs and 159 million Rangachariars, then the position would have been 
different, and he would not be arguing there. I think you will admit that, whatever the 
grievances there may be regarding the system of Government introduced by the 1919 Act, 
if only there is goodwill and co-operation, dyarchy is workable as a transitional measure. 
That Act represents a noble advance. It was an advance which, ten years ago, no 
member in the Assembly would have thought possible. The British Parliament made 
this very generous advance. What was the response ? The non-co-operation movement 
and then the entry of the Swarajists with the avowed intention of persistent obstruction. 
Only last July there was a generous gesture by way of the Muddiman Enquiry and when 
the report was placed, there was flank attack, and the Assembly’s resolution of September 
last was passed, and now the numerically strong party m the Assembly has walked out. 
Is all this co-operation ? The Government is bound to look for leasonable co-operation 
in working the present Reforms, before any further advance is made. That is my 
answer to Mr. Pal. 

Continuing, Sir Charles Innes pointed out that the Swarajists in the present 
Assembly had really shown co-operation so far as Railway and Commerce went. His 
appreciation of their co-operation and assistance did not go to other departments. He 
had not the slightest doubt that many members of the Swarajya Party bitterly regretted 
the step they had taken He agreed with Mr. Pal in believing that the Swaiajists, like 
Non-co-operators, would spend themselves out, and would soon realise the mistake they 
had made. Mr. Jinnah’s motion for total cut was an unsound political manoeuvre, 
which must be resisted and if it was withdrawn, Mr, Jinnah and his friends would be 
showing the sign for which Sir Alexander Muddiman was asking. 

Colonel CRAWFORD also further expressed the non-official European view. He 
declared tnat thos«} he represented were prepared to assist all those who were working 
constructively for India, and he greatly regretted that he was unable to support the 
Independents in their present motion. He pointed out that he had to answer to his 
constituency, a constituency which was fully aware that hard things had been said m 
the Assembly against the non-official Europeans. 

Pandit MALAVIYA said that, while he had his difference with the Jongress policy, 
he wanted the Govcinment to believe that the Congress represented the strong, keen 
and undying desire of the country for immediate revision of the Reforms. He asked 
whether the Government was right in saying that co-operation was not forthcoming. 
Were the Swarajists alone to blame for it f Should not the Government share the blame 
for it, because it was the martial law regime, followed by a policy of ruthless repression, 
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that was respoasible for Non-co-operation 7 Did not the Swarajists came into the 
Councils after the second election ? They came in to end or mend the system. There 
was nothing wrong in the cry for ending or mending the system. That was adopted by 
politicians all over the world. Pandit Aiotilal, after coming into the Assembly, offered 
his co-operation on conditions which were not impossible of acceptance. Only a Round 
Table Conference was asked for to consider the problem in all its aspects. The resolu- 
tion of last September was a real contribution, because it laid down the fundamentals 
of the scheme, and was done in a spirit of co-operation. 

Pandit Malaviya contended that he was not repentent of his action of 1921 in 
successfully moving the re 3 ection of the Finance Bill, It was an extreme constitutional 
protest intended to draw the attention of the Government here and particularly in England 
to the extraordinary situation that had arisen, and he would move such re]ection again 
under similar circumstances. Concluding, Pandit Malaviya referred to the administration 
of Justice, and complained that political prisoners were wrongly deprived of their freedom. 

Dewan Bahadur RAMACHANDRA RAO contested the views of Sir Charles Innes, and 
in particular, questioned the argument that the Swara]i8t8 had shown want of co- 
operation. In fact, there had been whole-hearted co-operation from the Swarajists ever 
since they entered the Assembly. That was admitted by Professor Rushbrook Williams, 
the official historian, and accknowledged by the Government, from time to time. 

The machinery set up by the 1919 Act was creaky, and of such a hybrid nature 
that every political party in India had given a warning at the time of the introduction 
of the Act. Notwithstanding all those warnings the machinery was forced on Indians, 
who were obliged to work it. Then again in 1919 Indians wanted revision every five 
years instead of every ten years, but the ten years perion was fixed. Now however seven 
years had passed, and they demanded the immolate appointment of a commission. He 
continued : “lam sure the present Executive Council does not wish a set-back, but we 
are prepared to take whatever risks there may be. We Indians are sure of satisfying any 
reasonable body of men of the urgent necessity for a substantial advance. I maintain, 
in spite of all the arguments advanced on behalf of the Government, that there is no sense 
of responsibility shown by Government. 

Proceeding, Mr. Ramacbandra Rao quoted the instance of the Lee Commission 
whose recommendations were thrust against the wishes of Intiians, The rules of pro- 
cedure in the House had been fonnulated by the Executive authority. After quoting a 
few other instances, Mr. Rao contended that the Government had, by its policy, driven 
out the Swarajists who, in spite of heavy commitments, had helped in passing legislative 
and administrative measures. 

Hon. Mr. S. R. DAS, Law Member, said that it was not the Government policy, 
but the elections that made the Swarajists walk out of the Assembly and the Councils. 
The co-operation ’which the Swarajists had shown in the Assembly was not real, but 
forced by circumstances. That co-operation was not the kind of co-operation was 
laid down by Lord Birkenhead as a necessary condition of advance. In trying to 
establish this point of view, Mr. Das spoke for nearly 20 minutes, and was frequently 
interrupted by Messrs. Jinnah, Pal and Rangachariar. First of all, Mr. Das reminded 
the House of his own defeat at the last elections, as a result of the whirlwind campaign 
of election started by bis own cousin, the late Mr. C. R. Das, against him. He was 
defeated, not because that the Swarajist programme was in any way sound, The 
policy was to destroy the existing structure, when there was no material for building a 
new one. He, for his part, preferred to remain in the old building which protected him 
from the sun, if not from rain. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Destroy a dangerous building. 

Mr. S, R. Das : It was with such a policy that the Swarajists entered this Assembly, 
and they would have pursued their Non-Co-operation and obstruction if only Mr. Jinnah 
and his party had not discountenanced their programme in the manner they had done. 
The co-operation which the Swarajists gave was not co-operation from a feeling that 
they ought to work the Reforms Act, but it was one which was forced by circumstances. 

Proceeding, Mr. Das pointed out that, at Cawnpore, Pandit Motilal was twitted 
by the Responsive Co-operators for his having co-operated, and, in order to get rid of that 
charge. Pandit Motilal made the Congress pass a resolution that the Swarajists must 
walk-out if certain demands were not conceded. Pandit Motilal knew that the demands 
would not be conceded. And so he got that programme approved, and, thereby, managed 
to silence the Responsive Co-operators. Pandit Motilal and his followers had walked-ou t, 
not because of the Government policy, but because the Responsive Co-operators would, 
otherwise, get more influence at the election time. Could anyone reasonably say that 
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that was the co-operation which the Government was bound to accept as fulfilling the 
necessary conditions mentioned by Lord Birkenhead ? Mr. Jinnah had asked whether 
the Government were going to be guided only by the action of the Swarajists and whether 
they represented the whole of India, but Mr. Das contended that the Government could 
not possibly ignore the influence which the Swarajists, at present, held in the country. 
Whether that party was numerically strong or weak in the country, it could not bo 
forgotten that that party, by its organisation and discipline, had managed to bring the 
Reforms to a standstill in the Central Provinces and Bengal. 

Mr Jinnah : Am I to understand that, so long as the Swarajists do not make a 
declaration of co-operation, however small that party be, the Government is not going to 
make a move ? 

Mr. Das : I do not suggest that for one moment. So long as the Swarajists have 
the influence they have at present, it is difiSicult for the Government to ignore their 
attitude. 

Mr, Pal : Will not the action and attitude of the Government help the Swarajists 
in the next election ? 

Mr, Das That is a question of policy, on which I am not prepared to express an 
opinion. The Government have laid down certain conditions to be fulfilled, 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao : And you are the sole judges whether there is co-operatio'n 
or not ? 

Mr, Das : I say there has not been that co-operation that is required for advance. 
Let the Independents, Liberals and Nationalists organise, and not be apathetic as they 
are. Get rid of disunion, and let them go to the elections and work. I am positive that 
you will be able to exercise an enormous influence as against the Swarajists. Then it 
will be difficult for the Government to say that the country is not prepared to co-operate. 

Motion Lost. 

After a few more speeches, the President put Mr. Jinnah's motion to the House, 
which was rejected by 47 to 31 votes. 

Remaining Demands Passed. 

Mr. Rangachariar then moved a nominal cut to draw attention to the 
inordinate delay in giving effect to the Mercantile Marine Committee's 
Roport. This was rejected. 

Sardar Mutalik raised the question of the insufficient allowances given to 
the members, and the inequality of treatment between the members of the 
Assembly and the Council of State. 

Discussion was proceeding, when the clock struck five, and the guillotine 
was applied, and the demand was passed. Altogether twelve demands out of 
77 had been disposed in five days, and the 13th demand was under discussion. 

The remaining demands were consequently voted without discussion. 
On the demand for the expenditure in England under the control of the 
Secretary of State, the Independents insisted on a division, and though they 
opposed it, the demand was carried by 33 to 20 votes. The House then 
adjourned. 


Tariff Act Amendment. 

The next sitting of the Assembly took place on the 15TH MARCH 
when the most important business was the (Jiscussion of the Finance Bill. 
In the beginning the House proceeded with the consideration of the Tariff 
Act Amendment Bill. 

Sir Charles Innes Accepted the amendment pf Seth Kasthurbhai Lalbhai 
for including “ Cotton yard, reeling machines and packing bands ” in the 
clause dealing with textile machinery. When the Commerce Member asked 
that the Bill, as amended, be passed, Mr. B. Das made a general attack on 
the tariff policy of the Government, and their half-hearted policy of protec" 
tioD. Cement was not having proper protection, while saccharine smuggling 
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could have been prevented by arrrangement with foreign Governments* 
Eventually the Bill was passed. 

Mr. Tonkinson next moved consideration of the Madras Civil Courts 
Amendment Bill. After Mr. Rangachariar had uttered a word of caution in 
its use, the Bill was passed. 

The Finance Bill. 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved consideration of the Finance Bill. He 
made no speech. 

Mr. Rama lYENGER criticised the Budget in detail, holding that it 
contained more surplus than the Finance Member had shown. He concen*" 
trated his attention particularly on the Military Budget, and opined that 
military estimates had already begun to go the wrong way, instead of 
showing progressive reduction. He protested against the Commander-in- 
Chief's declaration that reduction of the Military estimates to 50 orores was 
a pious hope. The Inchcape Committee had kept all contingencies in view, 
in recommending that the estimate be brought down to 50 crores. The 
speaker examined figures, showing that, instead of decrease, the army ex- 
penditure had begun to increase and he asked the Finance Member to fight for 
the interest of the taxpayers. Mr. Iyengar requested the Finance Member, 
in view of the very sound financial position, to at least agree that not more 
than five crores should go in any year for reduction or avoidance of debt, and 
that the surplus be used for non-recurring charges of the next year. He felt 
that the position was so satisfactory that it was a pity that there was no 
relief to the general taxpayer. Even from Railways they were getting 
one crore of additional contribution. 

Dr. LOHOKARE opposed consideration of the Finance Bill on three 
grounds : (l) inattention to the demand of the nation on Reforms, (2) exces- 
sive army expenditure, and (3) unjust taxation. Dr. Lohokare complained 
against inadequate Indianisation of the Army, and opined that the safety 
ratio theory should not be always brought forward. He also suggested 
variation in ad valorem duties according to exchange fluctuations. 

Mr. B. DAS regretted that, owing to other important preoccupations, 
Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas was not present to put forward the view 
of the Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau. Mr. Das read the views 
expressed by the Chamber on the Budget. He felt that Bihar and Orissa 
did not have proper treatment under the Meston Settlement. He pressed 
that, in the interests of the industrial prosperity of India, they must have 
a State Bank in India, in place of the Imperial Bank, for the latter now 
was a commercial concern, and was run by European Directors in the in- 
terests of vested interests, and not in the interests of India's prosperity. 

He further stated that not only no Indian was found in the superior 
ranks in the Imperial Bank, but the conditions of recruitment made it 
impossible for Indians to secure appointments in the Imperial Bank. 

Sir Basil Blackett : — The Hon'ble Member is making so many wild 
statements without foundation, that I cannot but intervene to challenge them. 

Col. Gidney : — There are over 300 Indians in the superior ranks. 

Mr. Das maintained that for higher appointments, European or American 
training in Banking was required. That was why he suggested annual 
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training of. 5 Indians in the branch of the Imperial Bank in London. 
Before the Imperial Bank was granted powers of control over the currency 
issue and reserve, the Government should convert the Bank into a State 
Bank. Then again, the high rate of interest had nullified the policy of 
protection. The budget was a budget of surprises, particularly in respect 
of the Archaeological Fund, and provision for the Agricultural Commission. 

Mr. K. C. NEOGY said when in 1921 the Government of India, of their 
own accord, agreed to include provisions about postal rates and salt tax, etc., 
in their annual Finance Bill, it was acclaimed as an important constitutional 
convention ; but he now found that frequent use of the power of certifica- 
tion by the Governor-General had reduced that important convention to 
a mere formality. 

Mr. Neogy next explained that the policy of separation of Railway 
Finance was responsible for depriving the Provinces of full remission of 
contributions, for Railway earnings were being used for building up an un- 
necessarily large reserve. 

Turning to the Post and Telegraph Department, he complained that no 
less than 60 lakhs of rupees of interest charges had been shown in the revised 
estimate of this department for 1921-22, while this money had never been 
voted by the House. How did that gross irregularity happen 1 Moreover 
if this was commercialization of accounts, which the speaker did not accept, 
why did this amount of Rs. 60 lakhs appear in the postal account in 1922, 
when commercialization of accounts had nofc begun till 1926'? Mr. Neogy 
further recalled the speech of Sir Malcolm Hailey in 1922, insisting on 
every department paying its own way. At the time, Sir Malcolm thought that 
the Postal Department was losing, and was being fed by the Telegraph De^ 
partmerit. On the other hand, it had now been found that the case was 
the reverse. There was strong opinion in the country that the Telegraph 
Department was always given favoured treatment compared with postal 
employees. He suggested a committee of the House to examine the system 
of Post and Telegraph accounts, to ensure that the Postal Department was 
not made to pay for the benefit of the Telegraph Department. 

He^ further complained that customs duty on into was driving other 
countries to find a cheaper substitute for jute. If the jute trade was hit by 
this policy, Bengal’s poor agriculturists would suffer. Ho hoped that, next 
year, the duty would be reduced and Bengal given relief in other directions 
as well. 

Col. GIDNEY said he had studied the question of Indianisation of the 
Imperial Bank and found that schemes for training and recruitment of Indians 
had resulted in the appointment of over 300 Indians to superior appointments. 
But Anglo-Indians had not had their share, and he hoped the Finance Mem- 
ber would give an assurance on that point. As for the military budget, he 
suggested that considerable reduction was possible. For instance, a majority 
of the men in the R. A. M. C. were men of senior rank, though its cadre 
was only 280. It had 130 .Majors, while the I.M.S., with a cadre of 8 OO, 
had only 189 majors. 

Mr. Burdon, interrupting, explained that they could not secure recruits 
for the service at the existing scale of pay. 

Col. Gidney asked why money was being wasted on senior men doing 
juniors' work. Why not utilise the splendid body of workers of the Indian 
Medical Department ] He put in a special plea for the removal of grievances 
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of this service, which was reserve for his community, and whose vested 
interests had been struck by the Inchcape axe. Then again, nurses costing 
in all about Rs. 500 each a month were being obtained from England, 
while domiciled European and Anglo-Indian girls were loafing about 
without employment. The latter would come for much less pay. Finally, 
he fervently appealed to the Government to expedite its discussion regarding 
the position of the Anglo-Indian community with regard to Indianisation 
of the army. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT, in his reply, informed Colonel Gidney that the 
memorandum regarding the entry of Anglo-Indians in the army had reached 
the stage when a despatch was to be sent to the Secretary of State. He 
also mentioned that by recent order Anglo-Indians were now entitled to 
apply for posts on the staff of the Imperial Bank of India, on the same 
conditions as Indians. 

After Sir Basil's speech, the motion to consider the Finance Bill was 
taken into consideration without dissent, and the House adjourned. 

Reduction of Salt Duty. 

Next day, the 16TH MARCH, the Assembly resumed discussion on the 
Finance Bill clause by clause. 

Mr. Schamnad moved that the duty on salt be reduced from Rs. 1-4 
to As. 8. He said that, because of the high taxation, poor people were 
prevented from using salt. Muslims were prevented from observing their 
religious rites, as they were enjoined to take salt at least twice every day. 
Lower taxation would increase the consumption, and therefore the revenue 
would not suffer. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju moved an amendment with the object of reducing 
the duty on salt manufactured in India from Rs. 1-4 to Re. 1, while raising 
the duty on imported salt to Rs. 1-8. The proposal would, he said, give 
relief to the poor. 

On the Finance Member raising an objection to the amendment, a8 
it proposed to vary the taxation and make changes in the Tariff Law which 
was not before the House, Mr. Raju urged the House to press to a division 
the motion for reduction of the Salt duty to 1 rupee. 

The Hon’ble Sir Basil Blackett said it seemed the religious duty of the 
House to move every year reduction of the salt duty. It might be a political 
-electioneering cry, but was no useful financial cry, for its acceptance would 
merely result in postponing relief to the Provinces. When the Meston Settle- 
ment was recommended, the salt tax stood at the same figure as now. 
Reduction of four annas would give a relief of 3/5 of an anna per head only, 
while it would prevent relief to the provinces, which would benefit the 
poor man more than the reduction of the salt tax could. Mr. Raju wished 
to increase the duty on imported salt. In this connection, the Taxation 
Committee’s proposal to give a temporary advantage to local salt to make 
India self-contained in its production, would be considered. If it was found 
on examination that temporary advantage to local manufactured salt would 
ma^e India self-contained, it would no doubt be accepted by the Government. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao deplored the Finance Member's remark that 
the motion for reduction in salt duty was an electioneering or political cry, 
beoiiuse identical motions had been made in the past. He assured the 
Government that till the tax on salt existed motions for reduction and 
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abolition would be made in the future as well. Politically minded people in 
India had been advocating the abolition of the salt duty in and out of councils*^ 
not in the interests of elections, but in the interest of the general public. 

After Mr. Rao*s speech closure was applied, when both the amend- 
ments were rejected. The clause relating to the Salt Duty was then passed. 

Abolition of Cotton Excise Duty. 

The House then took up the clause relating to the abolition of the Cotton 
Excise Duty. Dr. Macphail was of opinion that the repeal of the duty 
marked India’s desire to further assimilate western ideas of manufacture, 
and therefore he regarded the event as a landmark in the history of the 
country. Mr. Joshi emphasised that the people who deserved the thanks of 
the millowners for the relief thus accorded were the 160,000 mill-hands 
who drew attention to the cotton industry by their recent strike in Bombay. 
Mr. Jinnah, in acknowledging the Government’s action with thanks, pointed 
out, however, that it had taken 40 years to right what he insisted was a 
wrong and here he drew a moral. Nothing, he declared, would influenoo 
the Anglo-Saxon race except extremism and ho asked the Government to 
take stock of the situation and to yield to the other demands expressed 
by the Assembly. Sir Basil Blackett maintained that the country should 
see in the repeal of this duty what could be achieved by good-will between 
officials and the people. 

This clause was then put and passed amidst applause. 


Reduction of Postal Rates. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed moved that half an anna be charged for a letter 
up to one tola, and I of an anna up to tolas. He said it was due to tho 
amalgamation of the Post and Telegraph Departments that the profits of the 
former were being eaten by the latter and reduction in postal rates waa 
made impossible. 

The amendments for reducing the rates of both post-cards and letters 
were numerous. The Government was accused of turning the Postal Depart- 
ment into a shop, for the purpose of raising revenues without regard to the 
intentions of the taxpayers in the past, and that it should not be regarded 
from the commercial standpoint, but as a department existing for the beoefii; 
of the people of India. Subsidies were suggested by some members who did 
not claim that reduced rates would bring more traffic and consequent revenue. 
Sir B. N. Mitra read to the House a lengthy statement detailing the lakhs of 
rupees which each alternate suggestion would cost. Sir Basil Blackett pointed 
out that even the proposed reduction on post-cards would entail the loss 
of a crore which could only be made good by less relief in respect of 
Provincial contributions, Ultimately Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed’s amendment 
was rejected without division and all the clauses and Schedules were passed. 
The Finance Bill was then put to the House and passed. 


DBL^H 1 — 1 7TH MARCH 2 926, 

On this day business of the House was mainly official. On the motion 
of Sir Charles Innes, the Bill requiring regular submission of return of cotton 
goods manufactured and cotton yarn spun in British India was considered 
and passed, without discussion, after some verbal alterations. The necessity 
for the passing of this bill was to secure the continued supply of cotton 
production statistics owing to the repeal of th^ Cotton Excise Duty. 
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The House also passed without discussion the Bills of Sir Alexander 
Muddiman and Mr. Tonkinson defining in certain cases the rights of Legal 
practitioners to sue for their fees and their liability to be sued in respect 
of negligence in the discharge of their professional duties, and the amend- 
ment of the law relating to legal practitioners in respect of Vakalatnamas. 

Factories Act Amendment Bill. 

Sir B. N. Mitra then moved condideration of the Factories Act Amend- 
ment Bill as altered by the Select Committee. 

Mr. Joshi, in moving to restore Clause V of the Bill, omitted by the 
Select Committee, said that the Clause was not a novel one, and was 
embodied in the British Factory Act, and most of the Local Governments 
and Factory Inspectors were in its favour. It only asked that reasonable 
temperature should be maintained in the factories, and was a healthy provi- 
sion which the Government should not oppose. He wondered why the 
Government had changed their intention, after they had incorporated the 
Glause in the Bill originally. 

Mr. Eangachariar said that he was neither a factory-owner nor a capita- 
list. He was a landowner. The oppositio/i to the Clause did not come from 
the Government or from the factory-owners. It was the speaker himself 
who suggested the deletion of the Clause, it being impractical to lay down 
the standards of temperature suitable for various localities. The matter 
should be left to the employers for reasonable handling. 

Mr. Jinnah expressed surprise at this divestment of their responsibility 
by the Government. "I say >ou are responsible. You should be capable 
with all the assistance at your back, to come now with an alternative amend- 
ment. Why consult Local Governments again and again ? If I am assured 
by the Government that during the next session a Bill will be brought 
forward to give effect to the whole principle underlying the Clause, I 
shall be satisfied. Otherwise, I will support Mr. Joshi. It is to safeguard 
the labourers health that the clause is necessary 

Mr. Joshi moved two amendments, disapproving of the extension of 
■exemptions, and asking for a definite provision safeguarding exempted 
workers, in the matter of interval for food and rest. Both the amendments 
were rejected. 

Mr. Joshi moved another amendment. He said that exemption of 
works of continuous production resulted in depriving the labourers of their 
weekly rest. If employers engaged sufiicient hands it was possible to give 
weekly rest to all the men in turn. This amendment, toe, was rejected. 

The House then passed, without alteration, the Factories Act Amend- 
ment Bill, as amended by the Select Committee. 

Income-Tax Act Amending Bill. 

The House then took into consideration Sir Basil Blackett's Bill amend- 
ing the Income-Tax Act, as altered by the Select Committee. The purpose 
of this Bill is to provide machinery for the recovery of super-tax from non- 
residents of India with sufficient shares in this country to warrant the 
surcharge. The Bill makes it incumbent upon the principal officers of 
companies, on demand from income-tax officers, to deduct from the dividends 
of share-holders the amount payable as super-tax on the shareholders' annual 
income. 
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Mr. Wilson and Sir Darcy Lindsay took strong exception to the Bill, 
as they maintained that it would be equivalent to the broadcasting abroad 
of the amount of an individuars income, a point which they declared aimed 
at the very root of the secrecy which was supposed to surround super-tax. 
Mr. Wilson also objected to the principal officers of companies being 
utilised as collecting agents by the State, and he gave it as his opinion that 
the amount of trouble which the Bill would entail would be out of all 
proportion to the gain. These objections, however, failed to carry the 
House and the Bill was passed. 

Other Official Bills. 

Sir B. N. Mitra moved the House to consider the Trade Union Bill 
as amended by the Council of State. This was agreed to. 

Mr. Tonkinsori moved that the Legal Practitioners^ Bill for removal of the 
evil of touting as amended by the Council of State be passed. This was done 

Mr. Tonkinson’s motion to agree to the amendment made by the 
Council of State to the Madras Civil Courts was also considered and 
agreed to. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman moved for a Select Committee on the Bar 
Council Bill. This was passed. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill amending the transfer of Property Act as 
altered by the Select Committee, was also passed without discussion. 


D ELHl - 1 8 TH MARCH 1 92 6. 

Among the resolutions on the agenda paper on this day were those 
asking for a supplementary grant of Rs. 50 lakhs for the Archaeological 
Fund ; urging acceptance of the Labour convention regarding workmen s 
compensation for occupational diseases ; approving the new Opium Export 
policy, urging further consideration of the proposal for Reforms in the 
Frontier Province ; and regarding the Indian position in South Africa. 
In this respect Mr. Jinnah, the leader of the Independent party, gave 
notice of an amendment almost following the lines on that given by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru earlier during the session, asking for a Round Table Con- 
ference or a deputation to wait on the British Government, and urging 
disallowance of the Anti- Asiatic Bill by His Majesty’s Government. 

The Archaeological Fund. 

Mr. BHORE moved for a supplementary grant of Rs. 50 lakhs in respect 
of Archaeology. He referred to the discoveries made in the valley of Sind. 
These discoveries enabled the Government to put in the current years 
budget a sum higher than last year’s. There was a large avenue which 
promised to lead to a knowledge of a period in human history probably 
never before reached. If any serious impression had to be made on the 
problem by Sind and Baluchistan discoveries, it was clear that there must 
be also fixity and continuity about the grant, enabling programmes to be 
carefully planned and thought out for systematic execution. The Director- 
General of Archaeology had estimated a bigger amount but in the end, it 
was agreed, that a fixed sum of 2i lakhs a year would suffice. The sum of 
fifty lakhs would be placed with a Board of Trustees who would directly 
finance the work of excavation. . 
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Mr. RANGAGHARIAR said that though ho sympathised much with the 
motion his heart was against it. He considered it would be an unpardonable 
sin to spend 50 lakhs when more urgent problems of direct economic benefit 
to the people were awaiting solution. This expenditure might therefore 
wait 

Sir Basil BLACKETT assured that the Government were not anxious 
to bustle the Assembly into giving the grant against their judgment, but he 
pointed out that the demand for Archaeology had not been put before the 
House in connection with voting up to now. If the House was opposed to 
giving fifty lakhs as a permanent fund, then it must agree to Rs. 2i lakhs 
for the next financial year. But he asked the House to consider the benefits 
of creating a permanent fund. 

Colonel Crawford, speaking on behalf of the European non-oflBcial 
members, expressed sympathy with the object of the Finance Member, but 
said he would oppose the motion on principle, because the House must 
not surrender the right of examining expenditure annually. They would 
be prepared to grant Rs. 2J lakhs a year. He hoped the Archaeological 
Department would sell its own photos to newspapers, both in India and 
abroad, and make revenue from this source, and that some method would be 
devised to get contributions from tourists. 

Sir P. S. Shivaswami IYER said there were so many competent objects 
that it was difficult to find which one should bo given preference. He was 
all for archaeological research, but he hoped the Finance Member would 
withdraw the motion for an endowment fund, and be satisfied with an 
annual grant of Rs. 2J lakhs. The speaker would like more attention being 
paid to fine arts. 

The Chair suggested that, in view of the opinion in the House, some 
member might move that the demand be reduced to Rs. 2} lakhs. 

On Mr. Ramachandra Rao and Mr. Jinnah pointing out the irregula- 
rity of this course. Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer did not move this amendment. 

Mr. BHORE, replying, attempted to remove the fears expressed by 
some members which, he said, had no basis. The proposed fund did not, in 
any way, deprive other beneficent activities of necessary funds, and he showed 
how research and educational institutions had been receiving progressively 
increasing grants. This year 4j lakhs were being granted to Universities 
over and above the current year s grant. Next year it would be Rs. 6J lakhs. 
It was open to the Universities concerned to make a good case for more 
money. He announced that the Government was contemplating a five 
years’ programme for advancement and expansion of education under the 
central charge. He hoped the members would allow an annual grant for 
archaeology, because this also had an educative value and would make 
India have her proud place in the community of nations. 

The original proposal of Mr. Bhore for a 50 lakhs fund was rejected 
by the House. 

Geneva Labour Convention. 

Discussion was next resumed on Sir B. N. Mitra’s resolution for ratifica- 
tion of the Geneva Labour Conference Draft Convention regarding work- 
men's compensation for occupational diseases. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment for the ratification of the conventions for 
equality of treatment for natioDpl and foreign workers regarding workmen’s 
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oompeDsation for accidents and for occupational diseases^ night work in 
bakeries and recommendations regarding minimum scale of compensation. 

Sir B. N. Mitra, in reply, said that if all labour codes were adopted in 
India, irrespective of the conditions prevailing in the country, all industries 
would be killed, and there would be no labourer for him to protect. The 
Government of India was, however, adopting the conventions it could give 
effect to. Mr. Joshi’s amendment was rejected and the original resolution 
was passed. 


Government's Opium Policy. 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved the official resolution for the progressive 
reduction of exports of Opium except for strictly medicinal or scientific 
purposes, with a view to extinquish exports within a definite period. 

Sir Basil Blackett, in moving the resolution, traced the policy of the 
(Government since 1911-12, and pointed out that, whereas the revenue from 
this source was ten ororos then, it was now two crores. But the Government 
were prepared to see the extinction of even this revenue, in order to meet 
the international obligations imposed on this country by the Hague Conven- 
tion. They had recently been considering the extension of the system of 
direct sale so as to cover all their exports, and an agreement on the point 
wsw being signed with Indo-China, which was a large purchaser from the 
Calcutta auctional system. The Government had undertaken the obligation 
to give their best assistance in preventing smuggling of opium from becoming 
a danger. The Government would automatically, limit export year by year 
until it was finally ceased. Let the Assembly agree with the Government 
in taking finally from the State the responsibility of the Government in 
the matter of export of opium, for undesirable uses in the Far East. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Reforms for the Frontier Province. 

On the resumption of the debate on Reforms for the Frontier Province 
(See p^ 193)i Raja Ghaznfarali and Mr. Jinnah asked the (Government of its 
policy, for the present position was likely to embitter the feelings between the 
Hindus and Muslims on the Frontier by the latter taking Hindu opposition 
to their demands as standing solely in their way of advancement. On the 
other hand, it was the Government that had not made up its mind. 

The debate could not be finished on this day, and the House adjourned 
to met again on the next day, the 19TH MARCH, when Sir Alexander 
MUDDIMAN, in a long speech, gave out the Government's policy regarding 
the extension of the Reforms to the Frontier Province. 

Bir Alexander said the debate ba<l been to him of absorbing interest, both for 
what had been said and for what had not been said. On the flrst day of the debate, 
the opposite benches were crowded, and, though many Muslim members spoke, not one 
of them belonged to the largest group in the House. It might be good party control, but 
it was not helpful to tbe Government benches. Tiiough the occupants of the benches now 
vacant were silent on that «iay, thoir faces showed that they took keen, even painful 
interest m the debate. If one were to derive conclusion from the speeches alone, it would 
seem that with one notable exception, the Hindus of Northern India had no interest in 
tbe subifCt, while it was a matter of deep interest to the Hindus and Brahmins 
of Boath India. That view would be entirely erroneous. The debate had, so far, 
followed on communal lines, though he acknowledged that the atmosphere in the 
House had been proper. He did not propose to examine that day the larger issues to 
which the debate had given rise. They had not etcap^i tbe attention of the Government 
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He congratulated Sir Abdul Quyam on the effective way in which he had put forward 
his case. The Nawab had proved that, if he was a man wise m war, he was not unversed 
in the wiles of parliamentary debate. The Nawab's case was that people of India were 
granted Reforms because of their services m the War, and that the Frontier people for 
their services, should also be given the benefit of Reforms. That appeal must touch the 
heart of every Englishman and Indian. But the Nawab, with his knowledge of the 
local conditions, did not, the speaker was sure, in his heart of hearts, feel that the re- 
solution before the House for extension of the Reforms on the same scale as in other 
provinces was right. Sir. P. S. Sivaswami Iyer read his speech with such rapidity that 
the speaker could not fully appreciate it There must bo something which must have 
stirred the judicial training and long executive experience of Sir P. S. Sivaswami to let 
emotion have the mastery over him in the presentation of his case. There were reasons 
which made the Government very cautious in arriving at a final conclusion in this matter. 

Proceeding, the Home Member stated the position of the Government. Sir Denys 
Bray, being a signatory to the report, found himself m a position that signatories to 
other reports had found themselves in. But he had managed to protect his dual position 
with great skill. However, it was quite clear that Sir Denys Bray signed the report in 
his own capacity, and not in any way as representing the Government. As the House 
was aware, the Government had definitely turned down the question of amalgamation 
of the Frontier Province with the Punjab. The Home Member proceeded : “ That itself 

is a position which has a definite implication which, I hope, will not be missed by the 
House. The N W. Frontier Province will remain a sepaiate province, and it must 
therefore look to itself in due course to complete its stature as a separate province. The 
question what, if any, and in what direction constitutional advance can be given in the 
N. W. Frontier Province has been, and is, under the consideration of the Government. 
No definite decision on that point has been arrived at, and no definite decision will be 
arrived at or announced till the Government are 8ati8fie<l that they come to a right con- 
clusion and that the moment for its announcement is ripe." 

He continued : “ The attitude of the Government front benches must therefore be 
one of neutrality. Those officials who sat behind could vote according to their inclin- 
ations, but they must remembei that, in exercising their vote, they should ask themselves 
whether they were in a position to express an opinion on the question befoie the House. 
{Similarly, all the members, and, even those who had already expressed their intention 
to vote either way, should bear in mind that the question was of first rate importance, 
and should not give their vote lightly, but should give due consideration to the issues 
involved. The Government would give fullest consideration to the views of this House 

Finally, Sir Alexander Muddiman dealt with Mr. Jmnah’s speech, which, he said, 
was admirable, but for one unwise remark. Mr. Jinnah had said “ These Hindu 
organisations yet find it in their hearts to advocate a continuance of the obscurantist 
mediaeval principles of Government, the bureauciatic high-handedness and the policy 
of zoolum for which the Frontier Government has been so often ciiticised." The Home 
Member said that he was not a Frontier Officer, but he had visited the Frontier and being 
a man of peace, had observed with some horror the levity with which lethal weapons 
were pioduced there. Firearms lay about in the most unexpected places. He continued . 
“ Sir, it is a country where life and death are very close together, and, whatever, may 
be the constitutional advances that may be granted m future to the Fiontier Province, 
we owe a debt of gratitude to that faithful band of officers, civil and military, British and, 
Indian, who often lay down their lives, and, what may even be worse for some, spend 
their long lives in the protection of those Marches of which they are such faithful 
Wardens," 

Dewan Bahadur RA.NGACHARIAR (Member of the Frontier Committee) said the 
communal aspect had absolutely no bearing on the issues involved. He had bestowed 
anxious thought to the question of Frontier reforms, as a member of the Bray Committee ; 
and, out of deference to his friends in the Assembly and in the light of Government 
views and their action on some of the recommendations ot the report, he had again 
pondered over the question, and had found no reason to change his view. In his 
opinion, the proposition of Syed Murtuza Sahib which, ’u effect, was for a Governor’s 
province in the Frontier, was constitutionally unsound, politically unwise, financially 
extravagant and administratively unsound. 

Proceeding, Mr, Rangachariar quoted the observations contained both in the 
Majority aud Minority Reports, as also in the book on the B’rontier by Mr. Ewart of 
Peshawar, to show that the people of the Frontier were one homogenous community, 
bound by ties of blood and economic necessities, speaking one language and bound 
also by a common tribal law. It was to such a people on the Frontier that Mr. Jinnah 
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said respousible Governmeat must be given. He (Mr. Rangacharlar) was not opposed 
to giving Responsible Government to any race if it vvas possible, Out the Government 
had recognised that it was impossible to entrust the administration of the land frontier 
to a major local Government, and the resolution a^ked for a major Local Government. 
Indeed, the Majority Report clearly stated : ** It is inexpedient, and we make bold to say 
it is impossible, to transfer the administration from the Government of India to any 
major Local Government.” The resolution before the House was therefore, contrary to 
the accepted principle. 

Proceeding, Mr. Rangachanar referred to the financial position of the Frontier 
and said it only produced 78 lakhs revenue, while a few days before, the Assembly had 
granted out of the public revenue of the country, 60 lakhs more than the Retrenchment 
Committee’s recommendation. “ As you are the watch and ward peopiC, we are prepared 
to help you financially, but those who pay must have the controlling voice in expendi- 
ture.” 

Continuing. Mr. Rangachariar explained the various items of revenue in the Frontier 
province, and pointed out that it was even less than that of a single district in his 
province. The popular House had therefore a duty to discharge in voting on this reso- 
lution. “ Let us not exaggerate the communal aspect of this question at all. The 
communal aspect has nothing to do with it. I am concerned with the all-India 
aspect of it. The records in the archives of the Foreign and Political Department speak 
for themselves. I would refer to the views of officials in the Frontier, who have 
pointed to the wave of fanaticism that spread over the Frontier in 1919-20. We have 
to recognise the facts in the interests of the 300 millions of the people of India. 
I respect the feelings of the people of the Frontier. 1 admire their faith in their own 
kinsmen, But, Sir, self-iutcrest and self -preservation require that we should not allow this 
Frontier to be a source of trouble to us. I have done my duty. If the people of the 
Frontier were all Sir Abdul Quyams, I would not have opposed it, But I must oppose it 
because the people there are not fully civilised and the system of Government proposed in 
this resolution, would be a danger to the rest of India. I want the people m the Frontier 
to go back to the Punjab.” ( wries of “ No, no, no.”.) 

Sir Abdul Quyam : If you give us Reforms, then our local Council would send men 
better than Sir Abdul Quyam, to vote with you id your lobby here, 

Mr. Rangachanar : 1 don’t want that kind of vote, 1 say that if you are given 
Self-Government there will be more local feuds among the Khans themselves The 
protection afforded to Hindus there is because these Hindus attach themselves to Khans. 
My cry is “ Go back to the Punjab, and get advancement and learning and civilisation.” 

Col. GIDNEY suppoited the resolution which, he said, was the touchstone of 
the feeling between Hindus and Mussulmans on the question of Reforms, He considered 
Sir Alexander Muddimau’s warning as very timely, but he had considered the proposition 
and given his pledge to vote for the resolutiun. vlr. Rangachanar had referred to 
the extra expenditure. Sut who got the beuefit out of it 1 

Mr, Rangachariar : That is what I ask you to consider. 

Col. Giduey : The Frontier is the gateway, and we must pay for it. I am glad that 
my European friends have already promised their votes 

Dr. Sir H. S. GOUR quoted from Lord Curzon’s despatch and the Secretary of State’s 
views, which laid down that, while creating a separate Frontier Province, the Frontier 
policy shall remain under the direct charge of the Central Government, and that it should 
not involve any additional cost. The day before the House rejected the proposal to set up 
an Archaelogical Fund, because it did not want the proposed Board of Trustees to usurp 
the function of the Assembly in the disposal of expenditure. He asked, how the House 
could to-day agree to vote annually money for a deficit province without having control 
over Its expenditure. Then, again, only two years ago, a public meeting at Peshawar 
opposed the introduction of elections in District Boards. 

Nawab Abdul Qayum, interrupting, explained that, wliat they wanted was that the 
elective system should first be introduced in Municipalities. 

Dr. Gour thanked the , Nawab for the interruption, which put the position very 
fairly. All over India, before the Reforms were introduced, the e.xperiment of elections 
was tried in Municipalities. 

Sir Abdul Qayum : We want first the mother that will produce children. 

Dr. Gour held that, if to-day, the Frontier was given Reforms, to-morrow Belu- 
ebistan would ask for it. 

Nawab Abul Qayum : Yes, and the tribal area too later on 

Dr. Gour mentioned that there were, on the Frontier, Parajamba parties. 

32 
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Nawab Abdul Qayom, tbumping hie table, declared : ** You have the worst Parajambas 
in this House/' 

Concluding, Dr. Gour said that the extension of Reforms to the Frontier would involve 
amendment pf the Government of India Act. He suggested that, when the Royal Com- 
mission came, it should not ignore the Frontier. He expressed surprise that Colonel 
Gidney, who opposed the Reforms for Frontier in 1921, supported it now. 

Sir Denys BRAY, in replying to the debate, said that Pandit Malaviya had faced the 
issue boldly, but had misrepresented facts in raking up ghastly memories. Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami Iyer bad also spoken like Pandit Malaviya with conviction, but the speaker 
would suggest that Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer should leave his text books and blow out 
bis midnight lamp, and proceed to Peshawar, where he would find many of his cobwebs 
blown away, and would revise his opinion about the fine Frontier men, Mr. Kanga- 
chariar’s speech was powerful. It deserved and indeed, commanded, close attention, 
Mr. Rangachariar accepte<l the opinion of a Collector in the Fiontier against the 
Reforms. Would he accept the opinion of the Collector of Tanjorc against any advance 
in Madras ? 

Mr. Rangachariar : We have no land on the Fiontier of 700 miles and fanatical 
tribes. 

Sir Denys Bray : You forget there is no Frontier more vulnerable than the Madras 
Coast lines. It is the Biitish Navy that piotects it. Who pays the mighty bill for the 
protection of the coast line of Madras ? Docs the British Navy dictate what Reforms 
Madras should have ? Why then talk of the Frontier deficits ? It is not only the British 
Navy, but the North-West Fiontier that enables him to forget this vital factor in Indian 
life. The Frontier people are more homogeneous than the ptople m any other Piovince. 
The Frontier is free fiom untouchability, that most awful example of man’s inhumanity 
to man, that negation of all that is best in demociacy. The Foreign Secretary, how- 
ever, commended Mr. Rangachanai’s speech to Mr. Jinnab, who seemed to think that the 
problem was so easy and so simple that a decision should have been ariived at long ago. 

The Foreign becretaiy next dealt with the financial diflElcultics, and invited Mr. 
Bangachariar to study with financial adviscis the figuies for provincial as apait from 
imperial concerns. He asked the House not to see the problem from the spectacles of 
Madras Membeis. Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer bad the excuse that he did not go to the 
Fiontier. Mr. Rangachariar had not such an excuse, though he too paid only a flying 
visit. The speaker asked Mr. Rangachariar again and again to go to the Frontier 
Province. He declared. “He will then see iheie people, in a sense, moie homogenous 
than the people m any other piovince of India. There are no submerged classes, 
no untouchables. Let him go theie, and learn a lesson. The frontier is tiee from 
unti uchability, that most awful example of man’s inhumanity to man, that 
negation of ail that is best in demociacy. On the Frontier he will find none of it. 
There men are called u^on to do stein duty.’’ One argument paiticuiarJy jaried on the 
speaker’s ear. He was told that because the Frontier people belonged to the same race 
.as Indian and because they had ties of race with the tribal area and Afghans, 
thcrcfoie, they should not have Refoims. That was indeed a devastating argument. 
He asked whether the Hindus, Buddhists or Mongolians abutting on the independent 
Hindu Buddhist or Mongolian States, were not to have Refoims because of that fact. 

Mr. Rangachariar : I say let them not have it as an isolated body. Let them have 
It with the Punjab. 

Sir Denys Bray : My friend made one constructive suggestion. He had tabled an 
amendment, but, he has decided to keep silent over it. 

Resolution Carried. 

The President read out the resolution and the amendments, but put to vote the main 
resolution of Mr. Syed Murtaza fiist, and declared it carried, the dissentients not claiming 
a division. 


Mercantile Marine Keport. 

After the ** Frontier resolution ” was carried a large number of 
members) especially Mahomedans, left the Chamber. At this stage Sir P. S. 
Si\a6wami lYEK moved the following resolution : — 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor GeneraHn-Council that 
he will be pleased : (a) to recognise the need for the training of Indians for 
nautical careers, and encouraging the creation of an Indian Mercantile 
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Marine, (b) to accept the policy and measures recommended by the Indian 
Mercantile Marine Committee, (c) to take early steps for the training of 
Indians in a suitable training ship in Indian waters, for the provision of 
facilities for their further training as apprentices in Mercantile Marine ships, 
and for their employment after the completion of training, (d) to arrangd 
for the establishment of primary nautical schools in selected maritime stations 
and the introduction of Marine engineering as a subject of instruction in 
the Engineering College at Shibpur, and (e) to announce his intention to 
adopt, in the near future, a system of licensing in respect of the coastal trade 
of India. 

In moving the resolution, Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer reviewed the various 
recommendations of the Mercantile Marine Committee, as also Captain Sayer’s 
on the question of a training-ship. He did not wish to go into the question 
of reservation of coastal trade, but wanted the Government to adopt, in future, 
the system of licensing in respect of that trade. He also urged on the 
Government the necessity of giving training in marine engineering and 
suggested that the Sibpur College be chosen for the purpose rather than a 
college in Bombay or in Karachi. 

The PRESIDENT suggested to the Government and to the House that 
discussion on controversial matters contained in the resolution be post- 
poned, so that agreement could be arrived at on the non-controversial items. 

Sir Charles INNES said he was going to move an amendment to that 
eflfect. On the question of the reservation of coastal trade, there had been 
a good deal of propaganda. The Government had to devote a long time 
for the consideration of this important question. He was prepared to 
admit the principle of reservation on national considerations, but he wanted 
to place before the House certain economic disadvantages. Indeed, long 
before the report of the Mercantile Marine Committee was published, there 
were requests from Bombay and Calcutta for reservation of inland naviga- 
tion. In this connection, he explained the experience of other countries. 
First of all, there would be flag discrimination, which would be opposed . to 
the fundamental principle of Empire policy. There was no flag discrimination 
in the coastal provision of Australia. France’s reservation of coastal trade 
gave rise to complaints from Algiers. When the experiment was made in 
Australia, the President of the Australian Tariff Board stated that it 
involved additional expenditure and the President of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce there pointed to the diminution of facilities for 
shipping making forward business impossible. Reservation would also 
mean Government control which in turn, meant inelasticity, which waa 
dangerous in shipping business. 

Proceeding, Sir Charles Innes quoted figures to show that in India 
reservation would have the effect of enhancing the freight on oil, coal, rice 
and food-grains and all the necessary commodities. Not only would there 
be curtailment of shipping facilities but reservation of trattic would prove 
very detrimental to the traffic of Burma and Bengal. There would be no 
justification for doing it. At the same time, what the Government were 
prepared to do was to seriously take up the question of training deck 
officers and to go into it with a departmental committee. The question for 
the House to decide was whether they should have a training ship in Indian 
waters or send boys to England. If the House wished the former, then it 
must realise the difficulties. There was always^he doubt whether Indian boys 
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of the required type from the middle clasees, would come for training in this 
hard line which would at the most offer salaries of not more than about 
Rs 800 at the top of the service. Sir Charles Innes favourably commented on 
the alternative scheme of Captain Sayer, namely, sending boys to England for 
training there. If the House was for establishing a training ship in Indian 
waters, then there was the H. M. S. “Dufferin** which was the most 
suitable ship, but the Asembly must give power to the Government to 
elaborate their plans. He therefore moved that consideration of the various 
items of the resolution be postponed till the September session, but that, 
in the meanwhile. Government be authorised to start the scheme for 
establishment in Indian waters of a training ship for deck officers. 

This amendment of Sir Charles Innes to the original resolution was 
accepted and the Assembly adjourned. 

D ELH l— 2 2 N D MARCH 1926 
Emigration to Guiana 

At the next sitting of the Assembly on the 22nd March, Mr. BHORE 
moved the House to approve the draft notification specifying the terms 
and conditions on which emigration for the purpose of unskilled work 
shall be lawful to British Guiana, and recommending to the Government 
to publish it in the “ Gazette of India.*^ 

Mr. Bhore briefly recalled the history of the proposal which had now 
resulted in the draft notification which combined with the assurances given 
by the British Guiana Government constituted, he ventured to say, as 
eomplete a safeguard for intending colonists as could reasonably be expected. 
What would interest the House most was that the rights of Indians as 
British subjects had been safeguarded. The British Guiana Declaratory 
Ordinance of 1923 gave the Indian the same rights and status as any other 
British subject. He further felt that the scheme opened up a bright future 
for some in this country, who would, otherwise, be condemned to a hopeless 
prospect in life, due to circumstances over which they had no control and to 
the operation of iron customs and social disabilities which stood against them. 
The notification would enable the Government also to improve considerably 
the lot of some of the Indians already settled in British Guiana. Lastly, 
he recommended its adoption, because he saw in it an exodus of the sturdy 
Indian peasantry, the vision of a greater India beyond the seas, won 
not by force of the army, but by the honourable labour of the industrious 
and intelligent citizens of India. 

Mr. JOSHI wanted information about breach of contract of service, 
which, in his opinion, should not be regarded as an offence. A recommenda- 
tion had already been made to repeal legislation penalising breach of contract 
of service. He was not against emigration into British Guiana, and the 
scheme propounded was quite good. But he wanted to impress on the 
Government that it was necessary to insure that the neople who went there 
got enough educational facilities and that education was promoted on sound 
lines in all the colonies where Indians emigrated. He also wanted the 
Government to give some assurance that facilities would be provided for 
promoting organisation of workers. Mr. Joshi also desired that colonisers 
should be given facilities for acquiring land. He pleaded for the appointment 
of an agent to look after the interest of the Indian colonists. 
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Dr. Dutta said he had visited many colonies, and in some of them, 
the condition of the agricultural labourers wzis much better than in India. 
He would insist on better facilities for education of Indian children. What 
he wanted was education, more education. He asked Mr. Josbi whether it 
was not possible for the Servant of India Society to go there and help the 
authorities. Continuing Dr. Dutta said that there was a movement to 
reserve certain countries for White people. The movement had spread to 
several continents. He therefore particularly welcomed the prospect of a 
vigorous Indian Colony being' established under the British Flag in South 
America and he hoped there would be the best type of colonists who 
would uphold the traditions of their country. 

Mr. BHORE was very gratified at the reception to his motion, and gave 
Mr. Joshi and Dr. Datta sympathetic assurance on the points raised by them 
which, he said, had not been overlooked by the Government. Finally, Mr. 
Bhore assured Dr. Datta that the question of appointing an Agent was 
receiving earnest consideration, and that, until every condition laid down 
had been satisfactorily fulfilled by the British Guiana Government, not a 
single colonist would be allowed to leave the Indian shores. 

The House then passed the notification without alteration amidst 
applause, and adjourned. 


Government Statement on the South African Issue 

D ELH I — 2 4 TH MARCH 1 926. 

This day was the last business sitting of the cold weather session of the Legislative 
Assembly. After interpellations the President called upon Mr. Jinnah to move his reso- 
lution on South Africa. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIM.AN rose to crave the indulgence of the President and the 
House to make a statement on the South African position. 

The President said he could make a statement only with the consent of Mr, Jinnah. 

Mr. Jinnah said he was agreeable to meet the Government, although the Government 
did not meet their wishes on some occasions. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, in advising Mr. Jinnah not to make his motion, said : — 

‘‘ My ground foi asking leave to make this statement is, that the matter which may 
come under the consideration of this House is one of the greatest importance, on which 
I do not think there is any difference of opinion as to the object to be achieved, on 
the part, either of the Government or of any side of the House or the people of India 
geneially. I am, at any rate, convinced that, as regards the mover of the resolu- 
tion, his one object is to strengthen and not to weaken the hands of the Government. 

“ I should like to make my own position as the Leader of the House clear. The 
resolution on the paper to-day in the name of Mr. Jinnah is to fulfil a pledge I gave on 
the 28th January last when 1 said the discussion of the motion and amendments on the 
paper will, in the considered opinion of the Government of India, prejudice the position 
in South Africa, where negotiations are at a very delicate and critical stage. Since then 
the matter was raised in the House of Lords on the 28th February, and Lord Olivier, in 
withdrawing his motion, made the following remark, to which 1 wish to draw attention : 
‘The steps which have been taken by the Viceroy, in consultation with the Secretary of 
State, have, certainly, improved the situation in so far as they have enabled the whole 
principle of the Bill to be discussed ; and, aftei we know the result of these steps, 
then, I entirely agree, the time will arrive, if necessary, to press upon His Majesty’s 
Government for any further disclosures of their policy and intentions,’ On that statement 
Lord Olivier withdrew the motion. Now, Sir, the position with regard to the Select 
Committee which, as the House knows, is sitting m South Africa is precisely the same 
as when the House of Lords postponed the discussion. The Select Committee is still 
sitting and is still at the stage of hearing witn-sao* 'Th* ronnrf \a nnt expected 
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before the end of the month. The pablished correspondence, I think, shows, to the 
saisfaction of the House, that the Government of India have done everything in 
their power to represent the Indian case and to secure an acceptable settlement. 1 
shall ask the House to accept my assurance, although 1 do not think it is necessary that 
I should say so as His Excellency the Viceroy has already spoken on this point. 
However, I renew the assurance that the Government ot India will continue to spare 
no effort to secure that the Asiatic Bill is not proceeded with and to effect an equitable 
settlement of the other points at issue. 

1 feel sure that the discussion at this stage of a certain clause of the resolution on 
the paper (the clause relating to veto) cannot be helpful, and may seriously jeopardise 
any prospects there may still be of a satistactory settlement, 1 am confident that no 
member of this House and in particular the member in whose name the resolution stands 
will contribute to such a result by any action on his part. I, therefore, ask him, after 
having beard my statement, not to make the motion.'* 

Mr. JINN AH said that he fully realised the position that was facing them at the 
present moment. On the 17th February, Dr. Malan made a statement (which he read 
out) wherein Dr. Malan had acknowledged the intensity of the feeling in this country 
and among the Indians in South Africa, whose vested rights were in jeopardy. Further, 
Dr. Malan had stated that the Union Government was adopting an unusual procedure 
in asking the Select Committee, before the second reading, to reopen the principle under- 
lying the Bill and hear the point of view of the Indians in South Africa and of the 
Government of India. Mr. Jmnah said that he fully recognised that the Select Committee 
had not concluded its labours, and had not submitted its report, and, to put it in the 
legal language, the matter, therefore, was sub-judice. Nothing was further from his 
mind than to weaken the Government or their position m relation to the negotiations 
that were going on. 

He continued : 1 shall be the last person to do anything which might enable the 

Government to say that, because of our action, we lost this battle, — if for no other reason 
for the one reason that we, on this side, do not like giving the slightest occasion to the 
Government by doing anything which might be said to be fiustrating the object the 
Government of India had at heart. I am in this difficult and delicate position. I have, 
therefore, no desire to move this resolution at this moment.” 

Mr. Jmnah, however drew the attention of the Government to one point in Dr. 
Malan’s statement, that the Bill must go through the Union Parliament before the end 
of this session which ends in May. The Government of India were doing their best, 
and there was complete agreement in that object. But supposing the Anti -Asiatic Bill 
passed through the Union Parliament, where would the Assembly stand ? The House 
would be deprived of the opportunity of expressing its opinion and of making its recom- 
mendation particularly in respect of the last clause ot the resolution, regarding disallow- 
ance by the King. He, therefore, asked the Government that, this being a matter of 
most vital importance, and knowing the intensity of feeling in the country, the Govern- 
ment should go to the length of calling a special session ot the Legislative Assembly ar 
an early date, and give the House an opportunity for expressing its views, in the event 
of the case being lost by the Government of India, 

Sir Alexander Muddiman thanked Mr. Jinnah for taking a statesman-like view, and 
he thanked him much more, on behalf of the people of India, whose interests, otherwise, 
would have been seriously pre 3 udiced. On the real issue, the speaker could not ]U8t 
now express an opinion, but he was more optimistic than Mr. Jinnah. As regards 
calling a special session, he could not give any undertaking. Mr. Jinnah well knew that 
the calling of a session rested with the Governor-General, and it was in the hands of a 
Governor-General who had not yet arrived in this country. He, however, promised to 
lay before Lord Irwin this debate at an early date after his arrival. 

Before adjourning^the House sine die the President reminded the members of the 
Governor-General’s message sunlmoning them next day to a joint session. (See Proceed- 
ings of the Council of State.) 
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Viceroy’s Address. 

On the 97H FEBRUARY His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the reconstituted 
Council of State, welcoming the members at the beginning of their Session. 

The Viceroy had some important announcements to make to the Council, but 
these were presaged by a review of matters of general interest. It was generally 
expected that His Excellency would not be able to add much to what he said on 
the South African question when he addressed the members of the Legislative 
Assembly on the 20th January last. All that the Viceroy was able to do at this 
critical juncture in the negotiations with the Union Government was to issue a further 
appeal for continued trust in the efforts of the Indian Government to secure a decision 
on the subject acceptable to Indian sentiment. He took the opportunity, however, of 
thanking the members of the Lower House for postponing their discussion on the question 
and of reiterating his assurance that his Government was taking every step which, to the 
best of its judgment, was calculated to assist in arriving at a satisfactory settlement. 

After referring to the Royal Commission on Agricultuic, His Excellency referred 
to the decision of His Majesty’s Government to create an Indian Navy on the lines laid 
down by the Departmental Committee which sat under the presidentship of the late Lord 
Rawlinson. His Excellency declared that the inclination of the Indian Government to take 
concrete measures was strengthened by the strong recommendations made by the Mercan- 
tile Marine Committee to reorganise the Royal Indian Marine on the lines of a combatant 
naval service. India is now able to enter upon the first stage of her naval development 
and to look forward to the day when she will be able to undertake the doty of her own 
naval defence. His Excellency also declared that from the very first the Indian Navy was 
to be a sta-gomg foice, with a definite role to undertake and with a sphere of utility 
already marked out and approved. 

The remainder of His Excellency’s speech concerned the Government’s future policy 
in regard to opium, in respect to which certain modifications have been made which 
will 1 ensure that India cariies out its international obligations in the largest measure 
possible. Expoits of opium fiom India are to be piogressiveiy reduced so as to extinguish 
them altogether within a definite time, with the exception, of course, of a small quantity 
required for medicinal purposes. It is further proposed to suspend the system of auction 
sales as soon as agreements for direct sale are negotiated with French Indo China, and 
His Excellency intimated that a resolution on this subject would shortly be placed before 
both the Houses of the Legislature. 

Workmen’s Compensation. 

The first business sitting of the Council of State was held on the lOTH ^FEBRUARY 
with Sir Henry Moncrieff-Smith in the Chair. After interpellations, Mr." Ley moved 
an official resolution for the ratification of the draft convention of the 7th International 
Labour Conference conceining workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases. The 
motion was adopted without discussion. 

The Lac Industry, 

Mr. Chadwick moved an official resolution providing for the continuance till the 
3l8t December 1931, of the imposition of the duty on lac exported from British India. 
He pointed out that the revenue would be devoted to scientific research and improvement 
of the cultivation of lac. If Ae case for the imposition of the duty was strong four 
and a half years ago it was stronger to-day, and the need for its continuance was very 
great in view of the competition in the trade. After consultation with the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa a site was selected close to Ranchi where research work would be 
carried out. Continuity in this work was necessary in the interests of the industry. The 
resolution, if passed, would be a message of encouragement to the Lac Association which 
was engaged in grappling with the problems of the lac trade. The resolution was carried. 
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Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

After a recess of four days the Council re-assembled on the 15TH FEBRUARY when 
Mr. K. C. ROY urged the Government to lay on the table the correspondence that 
passed between the Government of India and the Secretary of State and the 
Provincial Governments on the question of the appointment ot the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture. Mr, Roy said his motion coutaineil a request for the publication of the 
correspondence that had passed between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State because the correspondence with Local Governments had already been published. 
His other object in adopting this well-known Parliamentary procedure was to secure 
for the Council an opportunity to express it views on the scope of the Commission without 
prejudicing the success of its task. The opinions of the Local Governments showed that the 
initiative for the appointment of the Commission came from the Government of India, or it 
might be that it came from the Secretary of State, but it certainly did not come from the 
Provincial Governments. The Bombay Government had complained of financial stringency 
and stated that while they welcomed, in several respects, the appointment of the proposed 
Commission, they felt bound to point out that the full measure of its benefits might be 
lost to the Province by their inability to apply or follow up the results of the enquiries. 
The Bihar and Orissa Government stated that owing to local circumstances the problems 
under consideration varied considerably in the different provinces and it was desirable 
that the Commission should report separately on the circumstances of the main divisions 
of the country in the same way as was done by the Sugar Committee. If the recom- 
mendations of the Commission were to be of practical use they must be supplemented by 
specific advice as to the special measures required in different parts of India which had so 
far developed on different lines. 

Mr, Roy admitte<i that against these views there was approval from some other Pro- 
vincial Governments, but, as observed by the United Provinces Government, they did so 
because they were assured that the Ministerial sphere would be left untouched, an also the 
important questums of land revenue, tenancy and assessment. Was the Government right 
in appointing a Commission with the scope of enquiry so restricted ? This raised the 
question of the powers and privileges of this House. 

In September last, in answer to Mr. Ranga Iyer in the Assembly, it was stated by Mr. 
Bhore that a special commission was not in the present circumstances considered neces- 
sary, but the Government of India addressed Local Governments in December asking 
their views on the need for the appointment of the Commission. He contended that in ap- 
pointing the Commission the Government need not have consulted the provinces, but 
when they did consult then why was the Central Legislature not consulted ? 

Agriculture was the principle industry in India and by leaving out questions con- 
nected with revenue settlements, rent and revenue legislation and agricultural indebt- 
edness the Goveinment of India had not acted wisely. 

Concluding, Mr, Roy declared that he was not opposed to the Commission. On the 
other hand, he welcomed it, but the noble object which Lord Reading had in mind could 
not be achieved by the manner in which the Government proposed to deal with it. 

Sir Mahomed HABIBULLAH, on behalf of the Government, accepted the resolution 
in its entirety. He had already laid on the table the correspondence that passed between 
the Local Governments and the Government of India on the subject and would now 
place the correspondence that had passed between the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. He met the argument of Mr. Roy that the Goveinment of India had 
not enertamed the idea of a Royal Commission some time ago. What happened was that 
they originally proposed a Central Agricultural Board but latterly revised that decision 
in favour of a Royal Commission. 

AS regard the charge that the Legislature was not consulted, Sir Mahomed referred to 
resolutions frequently moved in the Council of State aad the questions put in the Assembly 
and said there was thus a clear indication of enthusiasm for definite action in the direcion 
of improving agricultural conditions in India. 

Complaints had been made that the question of land revenue assessment, land owner- 
ship and land tenure had been removed from the scope of th- enquiry. These questions 
were so complex and so complicated that it would not be possible for a Commission set 
up for a definite purpose to embody an investigation of such intricate matters. Four 
Provinces had already introduced legislation regarding one or two of these subjects, but 
these questions might be dealt with incidentally by the Royal Commission. The Secretary 
of State in one of his communications had stated : “ I agree that the Commission can 
not be expected to deal with such questions as the relations between landlord and tenant 
and land revenue system or irrigation charges. Nevertheless, it is inevitable that 
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witnesses will refer to them and the Commission should not, therefore, be precluded from 
examining witnesses with a view to elicit whether, and to what extent, the present 
conditions of agriculture are affected by these matters. Although the Commission will 
not investigate these subjects 1 consider it should not be precluded from referring ta 
jnatters directly connected with the main question under enquiry.*’ Thus, it would be 
seen, said the Education Member, the Commission was not precluded from going into 
matters in so far as they related to the main subject under enquiry. 

After a few more speeches the resolution was put to vote and carried. 

Travelling Allowances. 

Dr. U. RAMA RAO then moved for the amendment of the rules relating to travelling 
allowances, admissible to members of the Council in such a manner as to reduce the 
period preceding the commencement, and following the termination of a session for 
7 to 3 days, and to deprive non-official members of their existing option of reserving 
first class railway compartments for their personal use, and drawing the actual cost of 
reserving a compartment in lieu of the travelling allowance of 1 3/5 of the first-class 
fare. Mr. Rama Rau thought that the Council must pass this self-denying ordinance 
in order to show to the electorate and to the outside world that they were not unworthy 
of the trust reposed in them. The reforms were inaugurated at a time of financial 
stringency and retrenchment of national expenditure. 

Mr. RAMA DAS moved an amendment to the effect that members of the Council 
be placed on the same footing as members of the Legislative Assembly in the matter of 
honours, emoluments, and allowances. Mr. K C. ROY opined that the proper place for 
discussion of the privileges of the House was not on the fioor of the House, but in com- 
mittee, Accordingly, he moved for an adjournment of the debate sine die which was 
carried. 

Official Bills. 

Next day, the ] 6 TH FEBRUARY^ the Council passed five official Bills which wero 
passed by the Assembly. The Secretary placed on the table the Criminal Procedure 
Code (Amendment) Bill as passed by the Assembly the day before. No questions were put 
by members and the House therefore proceeded with the business on the agenda. 

The Bill resolving doubts regarding the powers of Provincial Small Cause Court* 
relating to attachments of immoveable property was moved by Mr. S. R. Das (Law Member) 
for consideration. He explained that a doubt arose on account of the decision of a 
Full Bench of the Calcutta High Court, The Legislature had not intended to give power 
to Provincial Small Cause Courts to attach property before judgment. The Bill would 
make this point clear. The House agreed and passed the Bill without discussion. 

Mr. Crerar (Secretary, Home Department) moved the consideration of the Bill amend- 
ing the Criminal Procedure Jode, 1898. This, he said, was intended to remove adminis- 
trative inconveniences expeiienced in the working of a section of the Code relating 
to the issue of process. The Bill, if passed, would reduce the hardships felt by witnesses 
and accused. The House agreed and passed the Bill. 

The Bill determining the liability of certain Governments to taxation in British India 
of trading operations, which was to give effect to a resolution passed at the Imperial 
Economic Conference 1923, was also passed. 

On the motion of Mr. B. R. Das the House passed the Bill amending the Qurdians and 
Wards Act, 1890, intended to give effect to a recommendation of the Civil Justice 
Committee empowering the transfer to subordinate judges of minor applications under 
the Act. 

Indian Delegation to the League. 

On the J 7TH FEBRUARY two non-official resolutions figured on the agenda of the 
Council of State when it re-assemblcd. 

Mr. SETHNA moved the first resolution that an Indian of suitable rank and qualifica- 
tion should be the leader of the delegation representing India at the next session of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. He reminded the Council that he had moved an 
identical resolution two yeai^s ago when Sir Mahomed Shaft, on behalf of the Qovernment, 
assured them that the proposal would receive the most careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment when the time for an appointment arrived. He regretted that in spite of this 
promise no action had been taken and no Indian bad been appointed. 

Mr. RAMADAS moved an amendment that the leader and other members of the 
delegation be appointed from out of a panel of six persons to be elected by both the 
Chambers of the Central Legislature. 

33 
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Mr. S. R. DAB (Law Member) first explained the constitutional aspect. He said that 
but for the fact that India was a signatory to the Treaty she would not have become an 
original member of the League, because India was not self-governing. The lepresen- 
tativcs of a self-governing State must be those who represented the Government or the 
party for the time being in power m that State. Of course, there was no legal diflSculty 
m the way of that self-governing State selecting a member of its Opposition, But 
that State had to choose a person who would follow its instructions and pursue its 
policy, otherwise there would be difliculties. In all self-governing States the delegates 
were chosen by the Executive Governments and never from out of an elected panel. 
But India was not only not self-governing but its Government was not responsible to the 
Legislature, or the people, but only to Pailiament. From this constitutional position 
•of India, anomalous though it might be, the representatives selected must be one on whom 
the Government could rely to carry out its instiuctions. If the Government of India 
were to send as its delegates some one who had been elected by the Legislature or by 
the country, then the Government could not dischaige its responsibilities to Parliament if 
that delegate were to pursue in the Assembly a policy contrary to the views of the 
Government. For this reason the Goveinmcnt opposed the amendment. As regards 
the original letolution the Goveinment did not oppose it, for they were in full 
sympath^y with it, but he (Mr, Das) was not in a position to make a definite statement. 
The Government hoped very shortly to make an announcement. Meanwhile, he repeated 
Sir Mahomed Bhafi’s atsuiance tliat the Government would give full consideration to 
the resolution. 

The amendment was lost by 34 votes to 6, The original resolution was then carried. 

The Proposed Kannada Province. 

Dr. U. RAMA RAU then moved the second resolution for a committee of officials and 
non-officials to enquire into and sugggest ways and means for the formation of a separate 
Kannada t'rovincc. Mr. RaMaDAB moved an amendment that, with a view to re-groupmg 
the provinces as far as possible on Imguibtic basis, a committee with a non-official majority 
be appointed to enquire into and suggest ways and means for constituting the Kanarese- 
speaking tracts of the Provinces of Madras and Bombay into a separate Kannada Province. 

When put to vote both the amendment and resolution were lost. 


Royal Commission on Reforms, 

On the J 8 TH FEBRUARY after the presentation of the Railway budget, Mr. P. C, 
SETHNA moved a resolution to urge upon His Majesty’s Government the appointment 
forthwith of a Royal Commission to investigate and enquire into the working of the 
present Indian Constitution, and to formulate a scheme for the establishment of Respon- 
sible Government in India. 

Mr. Bethna said that since the last September session of the Central Legislature, when 
the Assembly adopted the Nationalist amendment to the Muddiman Committee’s resolution 
And the Council of State rejected it, the Cawnpore Congress, the Muslim League, the 
Liberal Federation, the Non-Brahmin Conference, the Christian Confereuce and other 
Congresses and Conferences bad held their annual sessions in Christmas week and had 
discussed the constitutional question. The resolution was framed in the light of the 
considered views of the different sections of Indian opinion. It had been conceded by 
the Government that there was no legal bar to the appointment of a Royal Commission 
at any time before the expiry of the peiiod of ten years fixed by the Act. Mr. Bethna 
contended that the working of the Constitution, during the past five years, and the 
examination of the Constitution by the Muddiman Committee, had clearly shown that 
the Constitution had not succeeded in achieving the object with which it was established. 
The failure was not due to Non-Co-operation nor to the obstructive tactics of the Swa- 
rajist, but because of the defective system There was no element of responsibility in 
the Central Government, and even the measure of responsibility granted to the provinces 
was stinted and not real. All the Indian Executive Councillors and Ministers who 
had worked the Constitution had emphasised that point in connection with the Muddiman 
Committee enquiry, and strongly favoured a further constitutional advance. The 
Muslim League, the Liberal {^deration and the Indian Christian Conference and other 
political organisation bad in their respective gathering, in December last, demanded a 
Royal Commission with a view to granting provincial autonomy and introducing an 
element of responsibility in the Central Government. 
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Proceeding, Mr, Sethna examined the general atmosphere in the country, and pointed 
out that the spirit of goodwill, friendship and co-operation shown by all the legislatures 
during the first three years was acknowledged by the Government. During the last 
two years also the same spirit had been manifested by all the Provincial Councils, 
and even m the two refractory provinces of Bengal and 0. P., the situation showed a 
decided improvement. The attitude of the Swarajists had undergone a change for the 
better, and the Swarajists in Maharashtra, Berar and 0. P. had openly abandoned the 
policy of obstruction. True, the Cawnpore Congress resolution referred to Civil disobe- 
dience, but, in fairness to the Congress, it must be pointed out that civil disobedience 
was held out as a remote mode of direct action, when all other methods failed. Even 
if the Swarajists were wrong, was the Government going to make the whole country 
suffer for the sins, if any, of a single political party, a party which had really practised 
an increasing measure of co-operation ? Mr. Sethna appealed to the Swarajists to give up 
any idea, if they had at all, of throwing out the budget and to judge of it on its merits. 
In other words, let them stop to conquer. If they did so, they could tell the electorates 
that the onus lay on the Government. On the other hand, let England stoop to win 
the heart of India by appointing a Royal Commission which would usher in an era of 
sympathetic understanding and a more universal good-will. 

Seth GOVIND DAS moved his first amendment. He said the Swarajists did not 
believe in a Royal Commission. Such Commissions only meant waste of public money. 
The Indian National Congress, which represented the true public opinion in India, did not 
want a Royal Commission. On the other hand, it had endorsed the resolution passed 
by the Assembly on the 8th September last for a declaration in Parliament embodying, 
in the Constitutional machinery of India, the fundamental changes outlined m the 
resolution. His (the speaker’s) amendment only reiterated that demand which had been 
passed by an overwhelming majority in th(3 popular Chamber. If it was not accepted, 
it would only prove that the Reforms Act was a mockery. Mr, Sethna had stated that 
the Swarajists were co-operatmg. That was not correct m the Swarajists’ view. There 
was nothing to really co-operate with. How could there be co-operation when there 
was no response from the Governmt*nt ? It was for England to chose whether she wanted 
a faithful and contented India or an India seething with disloyalty and dissatisfaction 
and opposed to British connection. 

Mr. DESIKACHARI moved his amendment for a Royal Commission or other spitable 
agency to formulate a scheme of Government in accordance with the recommendations 
contained in the Assembly resolutions. He pointed out that the scheme to be drawn up 
must introduce a large measure of responsibility. Otherwisi', tue attitude of popular re- 
presentatives iu the iegislatuies would be nothing, but one of opposition. Even the present 
defective Constitution had been worked with distinction and credit. The other provinces 
m India had also acquitted themselves properly. It was true there was some trouble 
felt in C,P, and Bengal. Those provinces only showed the diflSculties of working 
Dyarchy, 

Mr. RAMADAS explained the attitude of the Swarajists towards the resolution. 
The Swarajists, he said, had bi^en accused of inconsistency and vacillation in then demands 
for Reforms. He repudiated the charges, and pointed out that, ever since the Reforms 
Scheme was adumbrated, genuine public opinion m India had condemned the Reforms as 
unsatisfactory. The Swarajists entered the second Councils only to show up the preten- 
sions of the Reforms and demonstrate the unworkability of the scheme. The Reforms did 
not place India on the road to Self-Government, and so Pandit DlotiJal Nehru, their leatler, 
had placed their views before the Assembly and formulated the demand of the country. 
It was the demand of the country, because it was endorsed by the Cawnpore Congress. 
In reply to the demand of February 1924 the Government appointed a departmental 
enquiry, which was followed by the Muddiman Committee. When the Government tabled 
a lesolution to give effect to the Muddiman Committee Report, the Swarajists and other 
parties reiterated their demand, a demand which was put. forward in the Council of State by 
no other than Mr. Sethna, who was asking that day only for a Royal Commission. Between 
the National Demand of February 1924 and the Demami of the Assembly m Sepicraber 
last there was no difference. In both, the Swarajists had stated that full responsible 
Government was their goal, and m both they wanted an examination of their claims by 
an impartial agency. The second resolution merely explained the minimum demand of 
the nation and the outlines of the scheme to be formulated. The principal point was that 
unless the revenues of India were vested in the Goveinment of India responsible to the 
Central Legislature, there could not be any responsibility m the administration. Therefore 
unless a declaration embodying that fundamental change in the Constitution was made, it 
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was aselesB to negotiate for further Constitutional advance. If that and other essentials of 
their demand were conceded, then they would agree to co-operate with the Royal Commis> 
sion or any suitable agency in the examination of their claims. 

The second point was that the preamble was an insult to Indian national self-respect. 
The Preamble must be changed, because the only test of fitness for Self-Government 
was national consciousness and Indians maintained that they were fit for Self-Govern- 
ment. It, however, was not the time for repudiation of British trusteeship. He was 
content with the assertion of their fitness and right. The Act also made co-operation 
on the part of Indians an essential preliminary condition of any further advance. If 
co-operation consisted in working the unworkable provisions of the Act, then Government 
were asking for the moon, The late Mr. Das in his Farid pur speech and Pt. Motilal in the 
'Assembly bad extended the band of fellowship and honourable co-operation. The Swara- 
jists were ready for co-operation without prejudice to self-reliance and self-respect, which 
were the guiding principles of the Congress. If the Government did not avail themselves 
of the offer of the country, and drove them to a desperate constitutional struggle, in 
which there migut be no room for co-operation, then the responsibility for the conse- 
quences would be entirely with the Government. 

Dr. RAMA RAU, In supporting the amendment of Seth Govind Das, refuted the 
the Viceroy’s statement that the appointment of a Statutory Commission was the aspira- 
tion of all in India whose avowed desire was to attain political progress by constitutional 
means. If the Viceroy meant that the Swarajists’ avowed desire was to attain political 
progress by unconstitutional means, it was wholly incorrect so far as their existing 
programme was concerned. If, in spite of them, any parties, in any part of the country, 
were driven, at any time, to unconstitutional means of attaining political progress, the 
responsibility would be wholly that of the Government. The Swarajists had evinced 
marks of desire to co-operate with the Government whenever necessary in the interests 
of the country from time to time, but the Viceroy still wanted a “ more complete response.” 
No self-respecting Indian, even in the “ ranfied ” atmosphere of the Council of State would 
make an abject surrender. The Swarajists’ attitude would depend in future on the 
response of the Government to the offer that had remained open during the last two years. 

Amendments Defeated. 

The President put the various amendments to the vote of the House. Mr. Desikachari’s 
amendment was put and lost. The two amendments of Seth Govinda Das were also 
rejected and, on a division being called, were defeated by 37 to 6 votes. 

Home Member’s Speech. 

Discussion then re-started on the main resolution of Mr. Sethna. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN rose to explain the Government position. He was glad 
that, in Mr. Sethna, he had a fair and reasonable antagonist, but the Home Member 
felt that Mr. Sethna’s speech adumbrated a proposition quite different from the one on 
the agenda. The resolution wanted a Royal Commission to be appointed immediately 
to formulate a scheme for the establishment of Responsible Government in India. That 
meant that Mr. Sethna would predetermine the issue which the Royal Commission 
was to come to investigate, and that he would reach at once the last milestone on the 
road to Responsible Government. Mr. Sethna’s speech, on the other hand, showed that 
what he desired was merely the advancement of the date of the Statutory Commission. 
The Minority Report of the Muddiman Committee had also taken the view that, before 
fundamental changes were undertaken, an enquiry should be held. Mr. Sethna had 
declared that they were fit immediately for further advancement. He had said in effect 
that they should go before an impartial tribunal. It did not concern him whether the 
Government thought he had a good case or a bad case. Mr. Sethna’s view was that ht* 
had a case which would justify an imperial tribunal to go into it. But the resolution, 
continued the Home Member, asked for something different. The speaker must therefore 
remind the House of the exact provision of Section 84-A of the Government of India Act. 
Parliament, under the Section, not only provided for a Statutory Commission, but for a 
machinery under the Act to examine the working of the reforms. The Section stated 
that the Commission was “ for the purpose of inquiring into the working of the system 
of Government, the growth of education and the development of representative institu- 
tions in British India and matters connected therewith and the Commission should 
report as to whether and to what extent it was desirable to establish the principle of 
Responsible Government or to extend, modify or restrict the degree of responsible 
Government then existing, therein including the question whether the establishment of 
second chambeis in the local legislatnres was or was not desirable. 
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Concluding, the Home Member claimed that he had not given an inconsiderate or 
hasty reply to the resolution, and that he had shown that, as far as the Government was 
concerned, it stood exactly where it stood last September. It was useless to put forward 
the resolution in the terms in which the resolution had been couched. He hoped the 
House would reject it. 

Lala RAMSARANDAS supported Mr. Sethna’s resolution. He particularly dwelt on 
the argument that India was not fit for Self-Government, because she couid not undertake 
national defence. Hei asked : When India was such a valuable market for British goods, 
when she provided an outlet for numerous Britishers for employment and when without 
India, there would be no British Empire, was it much to ask that Britain should hel^ 
in defending India ? Moreover, it was m Britain’s own interest to do it. As for 
communal differences, they had been created by the Government agreeing to let communal 
representation introduced in local bodies. 

The Maharaja of BURDWaN, speaking as an amateur surgeon, said he would try 
to diagnose the disease of India. There were four groups in the country. Anarchists 
and extreme Swarajist, (like Seth Govindas) formed the two groups who were tired of 
British rule. The Moderates, the third group, were not strong. The fourth group were the 
Independents and the Nationalists. Seth Govindas was a lamb which allowed itself to be 
shorn by the Swarajists. But others, representing vested interests, could not and would 
not. The problem of Responsible Government was not an easy one, nor could Govern- 
ment ignore vested interests and Indian States. He was glad because of Sir Alexander 
Muddiman’s speech, and held that it was by working the present Act, by good-will alone^ 
that the next instalment could be achieved. Otherwise, Parliament would have to con- 
sider whether it should not withdraw even the present instalment, because it was not 
worked. He deprecated the resolution brought forward by Mr. Sethna, and urged him 
to withdraw it. 

My, SETHNA, replying to the debate, said the Swarajist influence was waning. 
Whatever the Swarajists might do, was the Government of India going to set back the 
hand of the clock ? That would be a clear impossibility, because the Commission 
might either say that the state of things must remain as it was or recommend an advance, 
but there could certainly be no going back. If the Government of India wanted to 
help India’s advance, they could easily do that The British Parliament was not a 
great factor, for what was India to the British Parliament, when, on Indian debates, 
there was not a quorum m Parliament ? Transfer of power was inevitable, but let 
the Government be gracious and not grudge. The Maharaja of Burdwan had feared 
that, if there was constitutional advance, vested interests would be affected by Bol- 
sheviks or others. But they wore inviting Bolshevism by not granting further con- 
stitutional advance. He believed that Englishmen would never yield, unless they went 
on hammering, and so he was determined to go on hammering till a Royal Commission 
was appointed. He therefore would not withdraw the resolution. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMaN, m winding up the debate, advised those who believed 
in constitutional advance to go further with their campaign, and not be satisfied by a 
few victories only. He agreed that India was quite sound at heart ; but Mr. Sethna’s 
Commission would prejudge the issues at stake. That was not what was stated in the 
Government of India Act. The method of acceleration was by co-operation, not in word, 
but in action. It must be by a steady course of conduct that co-operation could be shown. 
Of course, the Council of State had always shown co operation. He knew that the 
atmosphere in the country was gettin‘g better, but the existing Constitution must be 
worked for what it vs'as worth, and then the time would come for the next ’ constitu- 
tional advance. 

The resolution of Mr. Sethna was lost without division. As the Swarajists wert^ 
determined to remain neutral, Mr. Sethua did not claim a division. The Council then 
adjourned. 


Discussion on the Railway Budget. 

On the .2 the main business of the House was the discussion of the 
Railway Budget. The majority of the spokesmen bad nothing but congratulations for 
the Railway Board, which was heartily thanked for the manner in which it had adminis- 
tered the railways, and those who did raise the voice of criticism directed it not so much 
against the actual Budget as to local defects in railway accommodation which had come 
•within their purview. The burden of the plaint of the Opposition was that sufficient con- 
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^ideTfttion hftd not been given to the comfort of the third class passengers, and that there 
had been distinctions drawn in allotments for education and medical arrangements. The 
«laim for more rapid Indianisation of railways was naturally urged, as also the further 
reduoti 04 of long-distance coal freights. 

Sir Arthur Froom congratulated the Railway administration on the fact that its net 

f ains were but Rs. 36 lakhs down on the year, notwithstanding the acute period of 
nancial depression through which the country had passed. He expressed the hope that 
other Provinces would follow the lead of Bombay in the electrification of lines and point- 
ed out to the House that the retrenchment recommendations of the Inchcape Committee 
had been surpassed by the Railway Board. 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu struck the one discordant note when he suggested that the 
railway policy of the Government was directed solely in the interests of foreign capitalists 
nnd not in the interests of India, a charge which was strenuously denied by both Sir 
Charles Innes and Sir Clement Bindley. They maintained that the sole object of the 
Railway Board was to develop the railways in no other interest than that of India. 

Regulation of Medical Education. 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY the Council of State sat for only 16 minutes. Dr. U. Rama 
Bao introduced a Bill to regulate medical education in India. It followed in the main the 
principles contained in the British Medical Act, 1886 and was also intended to remove the 
defects experienced in the woiking of provincial medical registrations. The Bill proposed 
tp establish qualifications in indigenous methods of treatment. The Government of 
India and various Provincial Governments, said Dr. Rama Rau, had recognised the useful- 
ness of indigenous systems of medicine and had even gone to the length of establishing 
schools in important provincial centres. 

On the motion of Mr. Chadwick the Council agreed to elect a panel of eight members 
of whom six would be seketed to serve on the Central Advisory Council for Railways. 
The Council then adjourned. 

Official Bills Passed. 

Next day, the 23RD FEBRUARY the Council of State passed six Bills and one reso- 
lution which the Assembly had passed at the instance of Government. These included 
the Naturalisation Bill, Madras Civil Courts Act Amendment Bill, and the Insolvency Bill. 

There was an interesting discussion on Mr. Crerai’s motion for the passage of a Bill 
to amend the Criminal Procedure Code, 1838, in order to restore to Magistrates the 
discretion to send either to simple oi ligoious imprisonment persons convicted under 
Section 109. The Swarajists opposed it for the reasons urged by the non-officials in the 

Assembly, They, however, did not claim a division, and the Bill was passed. 

On Mr. Chadwick’s motion the Council passed a Bill extending the bounty for railway 
wagons etc. The effect of the Bill was to extend the bounty scheme to 1927-28, A reso- 
lution was also passed giving suppirmentary assistance to the tinplate industry. 

Sir Arthur Froom held that if the industry could not, within reasonable time, stand com- 
petition, it needed no further protection. 

Official Bills. 

On the 26TH FFS/?i/ 44 /?F, on the motion of Mr, 8, R. Das (Law Member), the 
Legal Practitioners Act (Amendment) Bill to suppress the evil of touting, was passed 
with an amendment, moved by Mr. Das to Clause 2 by which ** a tout will not be 
the person who procures in consideration of remuneration money from any person inter- 
ested in any legal business.” The remainder of the section was retained. This change was 
effected in accordance with a promise given in the Assembly. 

On the motion of Mr. MeWattere (Finance Secretary) the Council passed the Bill 
providing for the validation of promitsory notes as passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Ley (Industries and Labour Secretary) then moved for consideration of the 
Trade Union Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

The Council bad no views to offer when the Bill wrs considered clause by clause. 
Mr. Ley, in accordance with a promise made to the Assembly, moved an amendment to 
sub-olause (j) of Clause 16 in order to incorporate a proviso to the effect that expenditure 
in respect of contributions in any financial year shall not at any time during the year 
be in excess of one fourth of the combined total of gross income accrued to the general 
fnnds of an union and of the balance at the credit of those funds at the commen^ment 
of a year. The Conncil agreed to the amendment and the Bill was passed. 
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ADULTERATION OF GHEE 

Budget for 1926-27. 

On the JSTMARCHi after questions had been answered, Mr McWatters, presented the 
Budget. In doing so he made an extempore speech lasting 45 minutes. His announcement 
of the complete abolition of the Cotton Excise Duty was received amidst loud applause, 
but the remission of Proyincial Contributions evoked only subdued applause. (For the 
Text See p. 211). 

On the 2ND MARCH there were two Bills on the agenda of the Council. These were 
the Contempt of Courts Bill and Dr. Bama Eau’s Medical Education Bill. 

Contempt of Courts Bill. 

Mr. Crerar, Home Secretary, in moving consideration of the Contempt of Courts 
Bill, said the power of courts in respect of penalties were now limited to sentences of 
six months' simple imprisonment. The power vested in the superior courts in India 
would be extended to the chief courts in respect of contempts against themselves but 
not to their subordinate courts. Unless this Bill were passed there would be perversion 
and deflection of the course of justice. There was, therefore, a need for a precise and 
unquestioned law in the matter. 

Mr. K. C. Boy, in supporting the motion, complained that the Council was given very 
short time for consideration of this most important question, and also that the Govern- 
ment had not thought fit to appoint a iomt committee of both Houses. He had been 
opposed to the measure since it was first introduced, but now be had to visualise the 
situation as it had emerged from the Assembly. He was glad there was a great spirit 
of compromise in the Select Committee of the Assembly, and in consequence the Bill 
was a great improvement on what it was when first introduced. The definition of con- 
tempts of courts bad been removed. The second point was that the sentence bad been 
reduced to a maximum of 6 months' simple imprisonment and a fine of Bs. 2,000. The 
power to impose rigorous imprisonment v^ouid have been unfair and unjust. He feared 
that the fine was too much. He would prefer in this matter a sentence of one month's 
simple imprisonment and a maximum line of Bs. 500. Mr. Boy also objected to the 
extension of the law to the Chief Court, With these observations he supported Mr. Crerar's 
motion for consideration of the Bill. 

Mr. Ramdas said he did not oppose consideration of the Bili, but he was opposed 
to its passage, so long as it contained the clause extending powers to chief courts. 
He also complained of the powers of punishment, and concluded by opposing the passage 
of the Bill as it stood. The BUI was then passed without a division. 

Medical Education Bill. 

Dr. Rama Rao, in a short speech, moved for the circulation of the Medical Education 

Bill. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah said the Government reserved their opinions until they had 
fully considered the expiessions of opinion on the Bill. But there were certain defects 
m the Bill to which he drew attention. Firstly, the Bill regulated the standard of quali- 
fication for the purpose of practising indigenous and Alopathic system of medicine and 
it also grouped both practitioners together which was impracticable. Moreover, 
the Medical Board proposed for all India was unwieldy and there was no provision 
for finances. Dr. Bama Bao pointed out that the Board, as proposed, would be smaller 
than the London Board. 

The motion for circulating the Bill for eliciting opinion before the Ist July was passed. 

Adulteration of Ghee. 

On the 3RD MARCH the Council considered the resolution moved by Rai Bahadur 
Lala Bam Baran Das for the levy, as early as possible, of 100 per cent ad valorem duty on 
import of vegetable products, vegetable solidified oil, vegetable compound, vaiiaspathi 
ghee, and any other similar preparations imported into India for being marketted as 
artifical ghee or for adulteration with pure ghee. 

Dr. Bama Bao said that without proper equipment and a laboratory the Provincial 
Acts could not be enforced in Madras. Sir Bijay Ohand Mahtab, Maharaja of Burdwan, 
said that there was a genuine grievance among Indians that they could not have their 
food cooked in pure ghee. The Provincial Acts had no doubt been passed, but in spile 
of these acts adulteration of ghee was going on. 

Sir Charles Innes describ^ the resolution as unworkable, misconceived, and not 
calculated to achieve the object m view. The problem was one which Ministers in the 
Provinces should solve in consaltation with Local Governments and Iiegislatures. H& 
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promised to forward copies of the debate to Local Governmeats and draw their attention 
to the importance of the subject. 

The mover, in view of the Government assurance that copies of the pioceeedings 
would be forwarded to the Local Governments, withdrew the resolution, but mentioned 
that there had not been a single prosecution under Provincial Acts for adulteration. The 
argument regarding Oocogem was, he said, not sound because it was used in a few 
districts in the Madras Presidency. 

General Oiacussionof the Budget. 

On the 6TH MARCH^ the Council re-assembled tor the general discussion 
of the Budget. The discussion was started by Kban Bahadur Haroon JAPER, who 
while congratulating the Pinange Member, pleaded for farther reduction in expenses, so 
that provincial relief might be completed, and Bombay might get remission of her 
contribution and the general tax-payer might get relief from high taxation. He protested 
against the proposed transfer of the Military District Headquarters from Poona to 
Secunderabad. 

Bir Sankaran NAIR confined his criticisms to the examination of the subject of 
provincial contributions. The Meston Committee had extorted over 17 crores. The 
Government of India had been asked to stop provincial contributions at the earliest 
moment. It meant that all avoidable expenditure such as giants to sectarian univeisities, 
should not have been incurred. The Finance Member was shirking his duty in offering 
the abolition of Cotton Excise Duty as an alternative to the remission of provincial 
contributions. That, he contented, was a wrong policy for the members of the Executive 
Council to pursue. He maintained that Madras was always started at the expense of 
Bengal and Bombay. Madras needed 64 lakhs this year for urgent works such as flood 
relief, opening of hospitals and schools. He suggested the diversion of 60 lakhs intended 
for the Archaeological Fund for the relief of Madras, for it would help the poor and 
depressed classes and giving to archaeological research only just what was wanted toi 
this year. 

Mr. HOTSON, on behalf of the Bombay Government, on the other hand urged 
that tlje revision of the Meston Settlenjent should precede and not follow the total aboli- 
tion of Provincial Contributions. He warned that provinces like Madras, which were 
being fed by mechanical process of remission, would also soon find themselves in the 
quagmire of stagnation. 

This was apparently directed against the point of view taken by Sir Sankaran Nair. 
Sir Charles Todhunter took up thc^chalienee, and showed, though in moderate language, 
that Madras’s claim was ju stifled on merits. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT, seeing this provincial rivalry, told the House plainly that 
with such a spirit existing, an agreement for a new financial settlement could never be 
found and that the proposed examination of the distribution of income tax revenue 
next summer would prove fruitless under such circumstances. He warned that, if the 
provinces did not adopt a policy of give and take, the whole policy of remission of 
provincial contributions might have to be reviewed from a new angle. 

Sir Basil Blackett told Sir Arthur Froora, who pleaded for reduction in income-tax 
and super-tax, that the rich man had been shown to be lightly taxed and the poorer 
class heavily taxed, and therefore reduction under these heads could not be expected in 
the near future. 

Mr. K. C. ROY said, if India has to be grateful to Sir Basil, it is not for the surplus 
budget, because the surplus is the result of the natural cycle of lean and fat years, 
but because the master-mind of Sir Basil has looked decades ahead by reducing the 
interest charges and the unproductive debt, in short, by putting the whole financial 
structure on a sound financial basis. From this point of view, Sir Dinshaw’s description 
of the Budget as epoch-making was not off the mark. Indeed, if one can so put it, Sir 
Basil Blackett has abandoned the uneconomic tradition of the Finance Department. 

The uneasiness caused by the announcement of the proposed reduction of the rates 
on postal certificates was voiced by Raja Nawab Ali and Mr. Roy. The small investor, 
if deprived of this attraction, would again go to the small bazaar merchant and deposit 
his money with him which would bring him more interest no doubt, but would mean 
lesser security, and would also ruin the bazaar merchant who, at a moment’s notice, would 
have to pay back the sum. 

Sir Basil gave a sympathetic consideration and promised that, in any case, the 
new .rate would be above those for Government investments, which means that it would 
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be about five and half per cent. Hia anxiety was to bring the rate down to bear some 
relation to the rates offered by banks for savings deposits The debate then ended. 

Indianisation of Railways. 

On the 8TH MARCH^ the Council re-assembling, the Swarajist members were invited 
to move the resolution standing in their names. This they declined to do, and they 
with the remainder of the party withdrew from the Council. A discussion then was 
opened on the resolution of Lala RAM^SARaNDAS who moved that the Government 
guarantee a certain fixed number of appointments every year in the mechanical and other 
departments of the State railways to qualified students of the MacLagao Engi- 
neering College, Lahore, and other similar colleges in other Provinces of India. He said 
it was the irony of fate that it should be necessary to move such a resolution that day. 
The system of apprenticing Indian born youths as firemen, engine-drivers, and mecha- 
nical workmen in locomotive shops bad succeeded admirably on the Madras railways, 
and the aim of all should be gradually to allow natives to take the place of highly-paid 
European skilled labour. 

Mr. Chadwick, Commerce Secretary, replying, said that the wording of the resolu- 
tion did not convey any idea of racial disci imination. The railways had been asked 
to do away with all racial discriminations, but all that could not be achieved in a day. 
The'railways had two types of appointments, one subordinate and the other the superior 
service. It the resolution was adopted the way to promotion of deserving men from the 
rank-and-file to superior grades might be blocked. The Government had a scheme 
evolved by an expert, and it was placed before the Central Advisory Committee for 
railways. This scheme had been submitted to the Secretary of State, whose orders the 
Government were awaiting. 

Lala Ramsarandas said he was not convinced by the Government reply, for when 
the system of guarantee had proved such a success on the civil engineering side there was 
no reason why it should not be given a trial on the mechanical engineering side. 

Mr. Chadwick, in c osing the debate, said that the nest way was to open the 
service to all in order to get the best material. The resolution was defeated. 

“ Privileges and Status ” Committee. 

Mr, K, C. ROY then movetl that a Committee under the chairmanship of the President 
and consisting of Sir Mahomed Habibuila, Mr. S. R. Das, Mr. Cremr, Sir Arthur Froom, 
Mr. Khaparde, Ra]a Rampal ^mgb, Sir Umar Hayat Khan, Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, 
Dr. U. Rama Rao, and himself be appointed to enquire into the privileges and status of 
members of the Council, and to make recommendations. .Mr. Roy said that the Bi-cameral 
Coiistitutien in India was the outcome of the Montford Reforms. He protested against 
the remarks on privileges and the position of the Senior Chamber in India. Whatever 
the finding of the Statutory Commission might be, the position of the Council of State 
would be the cardinal pimciple of their findings. He quoted the remarks and recom- 
mendations of the Muddiriian Coinmittee report on the subject and said he was one with 
these recommendations, and they should be given effect to without further delay. The 
terms of reference of the proposed Committee would be to enquire into (1) the prefix 
“ Honourable.” Mr. Ramdas thought the other day that the prefix should be abandoned. 
It was more latgciy used m the Legislative Assembly than anywhere else and the 
reform advocated by Mr. Ramdas might very appropriately be first enforced in the 
Chamber, which claimed to be democratic. (2) There was a question of travelling 
allowances, but the speaker belicveti m a consolidated allowance or a salary to give 
members some economic interest in parliamentary work. (3) There waa the question 
of accommodation in Kaisina. 

In the Assembly several resolutions ai ready had been tabled on the subject and 
unless the members of the House took timely precaution, they would not be able to get 
what they wanted when the House met next year in the new Parliament buildings. 
Lastly, there was the question of voting supplies. It would be for the proposed Committee 
to see whether some method should not be devised to prevent the unseemly yearly 
exhibition in the lower House. , Some convention should be had to prevent this occasion 
being utilized for an attack against the privileges of the Hous-. 

Mr. S. R. Das accepted the resolution on behalf of the Government without 
prejudice to the action of the Government on the findings of the Committee. 

Mr Khaparde said that the terms of reference should include equal representation of 
the Council on all Committees Accordingly, on the motion of Sir Arthur Froom, Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha’a name was added to the Committee. The resolution was carried unani- 
mously, Mr. Roy agreeing to Mr. Khaparde’s amendment. The Council then adjourned. 

34 
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Indian Banking. 

On the lOTH MARCH Khan Bahadur Ibrahim Haroon JAFFER moved a resolution 
proposing an enquiry into the question of the desirability of legislating with a view to 
placing Indian banking on a sound footing. His main object, he said, was to secure the 
removal of obstacles and t he creation of favourable conditions for the healthy progress 
of banking in India. It was recognised that modern banking in India was yet m its 
early stages. Expansion and improvement would be welcome, and it was the duty of 
the State to see that public thrift was encouraged and not hampered or frustrated by 
wrong organisation and wrong methods of banking. The Government themselves had 
recognised the importance of such an investigation when numerous banks failed immediate- 
ly before the war. The shock which the public received on account of the failure of so 
many banks and the financial loss which thousands of persons of the middle class 
sustained resulted in a set-back to the growth of indigenous banking of the modern 
type. 

Fortunately, public confidence was being steadily restoied and the prospects were 
•encouraging. It was, therefore, the proper time for an enquiry. The management of 
Banks should, of course, be subjected to strong but just criticism in the interest of the 
shareholding and depositing public, but there was a danger to which even the best managed 
bank might be exposed for no fault of its managers, and it seemed to be necessary to 
seenre the banks against such deadly risks if that were possible. The danger was leal 
and must be provided against. 

Mr. MeWATTERS, Finance Secretary, in the couise of his reply gave an outline of 
the various aspects of the co-ordinated survey which the Government weie shortly 
undertaking as a result of the Exteinal Capital Committee’s recommendations. He 
said that the question bad come up before them from time to time since 191 a,. The 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce in 1920 drew the attention of the Government to it and 
the view of the Qovernmentjthen was that the most fiuitful line to take would be to give 
publicity to the affaiis of Banks, Thcie was a committee formed for the purpose, and its 
report went further than the question of publicity, because they suggested ceitain limita- 
tions on the amount of authorised capital which Banks should be allowed to adveitise. 
They suggested a certain minimum of paid up capital, and also the strengthening of 
the auditing of banks. Those suggestions were cnculaitd to the Local Goveiumenta 
nnd various Chambers of Commerce, and the replies received included further suggestions, 
but the Bengal Chamber of Commeice tlien advised the postponement of action, pemi nig 
the result of similar investigation proceeding in the United Kingdom at that tirhe. 
Hence the postponement. 

Turning to the question of the protection of banks from the irresponsible action of 
shareholders, Mr, MeWatters referred to the correspondence that had passed between the 
Managing Director, Central Bank, Bombay, and the Bombay Gov.ernment, and with the 
Government of India, That correspondence was laid on the table at the lequest of the 
mover of the resolution. It would show that the Managing Director of the Central Bank 
cited the case of the Tata Industrial Bank as an example of the mischief done to public 
institutions on unfounded charges and suggested a penalty as a remedial measure. The 
letter also stated that it was within the powers of the Directors of a company to prevent 
an undesirable man from becoming a shareholder in the Company by refusiug to tiansfer 
shares to his name. Even shareholders were now under the present law unable to 
remove the obnoxious shareholder from their fold. Legislation should therefore be made 
providing for the removal of such a shareholder. 

The Government of India wanted the views of the Local Government on the letter. 
The Bombay Government remarked that the restrictions against persons instituting vexa- 
tious proceedings against banks should apply to Criminal and not to Civil proceedings, 
and as regards the suggestion for the amendment of the Companies Act so as to exclude 
undesirable persons, the Bombay Government pointed out that the power could now be 
taken by a Company under its articles. The views of the Government of India were 
contained in their letter of the 24th July last. Regarding the first proposal, concerning 
persons who spread a malicious report against institutions, the Government of India 
stated that they agreed with the Local Government’s criticisms of the particular icraedies 
proposed by the Managing Director, With regard to a more limited proposal made by 
the Local Government, which related to criminal proceedings directed against banking 
companies or their officers, the Government of India doubted whether the piOpostul 
legislation in itself would be of much assistance. The Government of India also felt that 
it was desiiable to take any action that might conceivably have the effect of putting 
obstacles in the way of shareholders seeking the redress of grievances. In practice, 
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however, it had been found difficult to define what a bank was, and it was not unlikely 
that any protection given to Banka might be used by ordinary institutions which did 
something on banking as a side show, with the object of obtaining the protection 
intended only for banking institutions. The Government of India felt strongly that 
if India was to develop banking and joint stock undertakings successfully, she must 
develop the qualities essential for the creation and maintenance of credit, on which 
success depended, and that the Government could do little to secure that end. 

Mr. MeWatters pointed out that those were still the Governments views. There was 
a gratifying sense of public opinion in Bombay roused by the action taken there, and 
considerable support was now likely to be given to banks. The Institution over which 
Mr. Sethna presided need not have the slightest fear from any action of the kind. 
Mr. MeWatters quoted the recommendations of the External Capital Committee tor a 
co-ordinated survey of the whole of the banking in India. The Government of India 
were now endeavouring to carry it out, with the assistance of the local Governments 
and others. 

It was difficult to say what subjects would come under that survey. First o{ all, 
there was the question of co-ordinating indig< nous banking systems with the modern 
banking system ; secondly, tlie question of the competition of the Imperial Bank with 
]Oint stock companies and the question of improving the law relating to negotiable 
instrument (at least one aspect of that law was now under consideration). Another 
impoitant aspect was banking education, and the Government hoped that before very 
long an important advance would have been made by staitiug an Institute of Indian 
Bankers. The Finance Member and the governors of banks were taking every action in 
the matter. Then there was the question of impioving clearing house facilities, and the 
stamp duty on cheques. Though the stamp duty on cheques was a provincial subject, 
the Goveinment of India were communicating with the local Governments to ascertain 
their views. After the Currency Commission had reported, the question of the Imperial 
Bank Currency reserve and banking reserve wouUi also be considered. Tiie lioyal 
Commission on Agricultuie would discuss the question of co-operative banking as well as 
land mortage banking. Those were the various aspects of the enquiry which the Govern- 
ment of India had in view. He had no particular objection in accepting the resolution, 
provided it was clearly undersood that the Goveinment did not intend to start an 
enquiry other than that already 111 progress. Some time must elapse before more mateiial 
could be available f<*r a fiuitful discusMon of the subject. He, therefore, advised the 
mover to withdiavv the resolution. 

On the motion of Lala Ram Saran Das further discussion was postponed sine die. 

Judicial Committee of Privy Council. 

The (’ouncil le. assembled on the 1 5TH MARCH when only two non-official resolutions 
were discussul. The tirst was a motion by Mr. KHAPAKDE toreveise the decision of the 
Assembly, which had lejectcd tin- official piopositiou for the enhancement of the salaries of 
the two members of the Privy Council with Indian experience to hear Indian appeals. 
Mr, Khapardc moved : That persons shall possess a recent knowledge of Indian Jaw and 
practice, and shall be of Indian domicile, ihcir salaiy be £4 000 per annum, each half to 
be paid from Indian revenue, and that duimg any peiiod this salary is enjoyed any 
pension payable to either of them from Indian revenues shall lapse. 

Sardar Charanjit Islngh moved the deletion of the words “ and shall be of Indian 
domicile.” 

Mr. CRERAB, Home Secretary, accepted the resolutiou, subject to the amendment of 
Sardar Charanjit Singh. The Judicial Committee was the highest court in England and 
no less than about 60 per cent, of the cases held there were from India. There was no 
dispute as to the hiyh value attached to the decisions of the Judicial Committee. The 
Government of India, theiefore, would await the considered verdict of the Council, But 
in view of the Assembly’s action. It was not possible for the Government to take imme- 
diate action. They would communicate the decision of the Council to His Majesty’s 
Government. 

Sir Sankaran NaIB said that as long as Hindu and Mahomedan law remained 
uncodificd, there must be Indian judges on the Piivy Council to take part in the disposal 
of Indian cases. The Maharaja of Burdwan, the Maharaja of Dharbanga, Major Akbar 
Khan and Sir Umar Hay at Khan spoke in favour of the amended resolution. Syed 
Muhamed Padsha favoured the appointments going to Indians. Lala Ram Sarandas 
opposed both the resolution and the amendment, Mr, Desikachari agreed with Sir 
Sankaran Nair that the judges should be Indians. Sir Arthur Froora said : “ Let us 
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have the best men with the best legal brains for these appointments/' Raja Bampal 
Sing supported the resolution and opposed the amendment. 

Mr. Cierar advised the Council to be unanimous regarding the amendment as it 
was very undesirable to restrict the field of selection by His Majesty. 

The amendment of Mr. Gbaranjit Singh was carried, the dissentients not claiming a 
division. The resolution as amended was carried. 

Autonomy lor Tamil Districts. 

Sir C. SANKARAN NAIB then moved the second resolution recommending the Govern- 
ment of India to advise His Majesty's Government to take such steps as may be required to 
constitute the 10 districts inhabited by the Tamil-speaking race — Chingleput, North 
Arcot, Salem, Coimbatore, South Arcot, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Ramnad, and 
Tinnevelly—into a province with complete self-government. Sir Sankaran pointed out 
that those districts contained a population of 20 millions, of whom over 810,000 were 
Mahomcdans. In framing a constitution for those districts he desired to follow the self- 
governing Dominions of the British Empire. As far as possible the Government of the 
Province should consist of a King, a Senate, and a House of Commons. The Parliament 
should have power to make laws for the peace, order, and good government of the Province, 
in respect of all subjects including taxation, expenditure, loans, postal and telegraphic 
services, railways, aeroplanes, and naval, military and air forces. There was no danger 
in giving the Province control over the forces, Tamil land was in the extreme south, 
and need not fear any foreign invasion. It did not require an army, except for police 
purposes, but it might be desirable to create an army so that eventually, when British 
India got home rule, there might be armies created by the provinces which would be 
able to undertake the defence of the Empire. He thought that a province would surely 
be able to create an Indian force, efficient and loyal to the civil power long before the 
British Government. In time of peace the Government of the province would have entire 
control of their own military, naval and air forces, but during war, the Viceroy would 
have complete control of those forces. 

Referring to communal difference among the different classes, 8ir Sankaran pointed 
out that, in his opinion, they were not domestic problems, as they were not working for 
an independent India, but for dominion status. The House of Commons would consist 
of 800 members, chosen by single electoral districts by universal suffmge and secret 
ballot, voters to be more than 30 years of age. He preferred universal suffrage in the 
interests of the so-called lower classes. Those people had taken a keen interest in the 
elections to the Councils and other bodies, and there was no reason why they should not 
be responsible for their own future. Communal representation claimed by Mahomedans 
was due to strained relations between communities in northern India, but as Syed 
Murtuza Sahib himself admitted in the Assembly debate on the Reforms for the Frontier, 
the relations between Hindus and Mussalmans in Madras Presidency were the most cordial, 
and there was no communal hitch there. For other reasons also, communal representation 
was uncalled for and futile, but all the benefits of communal representation would be secureil 
by allowing the voter to choose his own electoral district. The other minor communities 
were too small to be represented by separate nominees of their own, but he would provide 
against any undue deliberation on the part of the House of Commons by the safeguard of 
tne periodical dissolution of one* third of the Assembly, a Second House and reconsideration 
of legislative measures. 

Mr, CRERAR opposed the resolution. He said it raised a multiplicity of issues, each 
one of which was of extreme magnitude and complicity. The two main issues were the 
constitution of a province on a linguistic basis, and the grant to it of complete self- 
government. On the first issue the Joint Parliamentary Committee had pointed out that 
the proposal must emanate directly from the community concerned. There must be a 
strong indication of public opinion expressed through the local Legislature concerned. 
That proposal had not come to the Governmont of India in the proper form, or through 
the proper channel. He, therefore, demurred, and would not take the suggestion of the 
mover for granted, although it was not unsound in itself. What, he asked, would happen 
to Madras City itself, the present Capital of the Presidency ? 

Sir Sankaran Nair : Madras is outside my resolution. 

Mr. Crerar said the second issue was provincial autonomy. That was raised by the 
Assembly on the 18th September last, and -rejected by the Council of State. He, therefore, 
protested against the same issue being raised within a year in a different form. Consti- 
tutional matters of that kind must come within the scope of the Statutory or Royal 
Commission, and if the Council attempted to say yes or no on the numerous groups of 
questions raised by Sir Sankaran Nair then they would be prejuding the enquiry. 
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Mr. Crerar proceeded to examine Sir Sankaran’s scheme. He said that there would 
be no Executive Council. He acknowledged the compliment paid to the Civil Service by 
their being on the Senate, but the Senate would not be really representative unless the 
industrial and other interests were properly represented. If adult suffrage was resorted 
to, then a particular community would be not only shaping its own destiny, but the 
destiny of all those in that new province. The proposal to turn out lOO members after 
every year would militate against the growth of the party system in the House of 
Commons Sir Sankaran had said that the Tamil province need fear no hostile invasion. 
Was it because there was a British Navy and Army in India, and had Sir Sankaran 
forgotten the German ship Emden which bombarded the capital of Madras Presidency 
for a few hours, and did the mover think that his provincial Army would be able enough 
to meet foreign invasion, and did he believe that the economic, moral and social progress 
could be secured in the manner he proposed ? Where among the most civilised States 
in the modern world will you find a state in which these forms of progress are promoted 
entirely by an executive Government ? No Government, national or otherwise, is 
capable of discharging all these tasks single-handed. It has not been in the past, it will 
not be so in the future. 

Further discussion on the resolution was adjourned until next day. 

Government's Opium Decision. 

Next day, the 16TH MARCH^ the Finance Secretary presented, the Madras Civil 
Courts Amendment Bill and the Tariff Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Assembly.* 
The House then discussed the official resolution for the progressive reduction in the export 
of opium. 

Mr. MeWATTERS moved that immediate steps be taken to give effect to a policy of 
progressively reducing the exports of opium from India, except for strictly medicinal or 
scientific purposes, so as to extinguish them altogether within a definite period. He said 
the resolution maiked a notable development of the opium policy. The Government were, 
by that resolution, dealing only with export. On the question of internal consumption, 
the opinions of the Local Governments were now under consideration, Mr. MeWatters 
proceeded to refer to the three main stages marked in the opium policy. In 1918 the 
Government entirely prohibited the export of opium to China, and since then they also 
entered into agreements with other countries by which they exported opium direct to 
those Governments, with the object of preventing smuggling. The Government were just 
on the point of conclnding an agreement with the French Indo-China, and when that 
agreement was arrived at, the auction sale of opium at Calcutta would be stopped. A 
new feature was that the countries in the Far East had definitely desired to terminate 
the smoking of opium as far as possible. Since the Second Convention of the League 
of Nations, the Government cousidcreii how far to carry out their obligations in the spirit. 
They had prohibited the export of opium to countries like Persia, where the measures 
taken to prevent smuggling were not satisfactory. The Government had now decided 
that in order to carry out their international obligations, they must prohibit export aa 
soon as possible. That was not a mere gesture, but a practical method of solving a grave 
international problem. No doubt, financially the Government would lose Rs. 2 crores 
of central revenue, but they had decided to make up by either reducing expenditure in 
other directions, or by tapping other souices of revenue. 

The second proposal was to restrict opium cultivation in the United Provinces. It 
was not possible to indicate within what period this policy could be carried out, but the 
Government hoped it would not be unduly prolonged. 

The resolution was carried without discussion. 

Autonomy for Tamil Districts. 

Discussion was then resumed on Sir Sankaran Nair’s resolution for seif-Government 
in the Tamil Districts. 

Mr, Khaparde 8upporte>i the motion. He said the Tamil Districts had admittedly worked 
the Reforms well. Mr, K. C Roy opposed the lesolution, as he viewed it as a demand for 
the partition of the Tamil Districts. Mr. P. C. Desika Chari hoped the Government would 
not reject the hand of fellowship extended by the resolution Mr. Rattansey Morarjee 
said the scheme suffered from a great many defects. The Tamil speaking Districts were 
no more advanced than other parts of India. Sir Umar Hayat Khan also considered the 
scheme unpractical, because the problem of defence would be a difficult one. The Raja of 
Bobbin characterised the scheme as bewildering and doubted whether it was wise to 
accept it in view of the ignorance of the masses, 
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Sir Sankaran Nair, in replying to the debate, addressed himself mainly to the 
Arguments advanced by Mr, Crerar on behalf pf the (ktvernment. His motion contained 
the gexieral principle of self'Qovernmet. It ^as for the Governmeat to alter or modify 
the scheme, as wonld be considered best in the circumstance before making a final 
recommendation to His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Crerar said it was dangerous to grant selt-Government when the electorates 
were not politically developed. 

The resolution was lost without a d ivision. The Council then adjourned. 

Indian Succession Amendment Act. 

On the 17TH MARCH Sir Arthur IfBOOM introduced the Bill to amend the Succes- 
eion Act, 1925, so as to adopt the more liberal rule of Enulish Law in respect of 
intestacy. He explained the history of the Bill and said that he withdrew a similar 
Bill of his last year, because at that time the parent Bill was under discussion. Sec- 
tion 83 of the Act of 1925 did not apply to Buddhists, Hindus, Mahomedans or Farsees, 
but that section covered the pioperty of intestate Indian Christians. The present motion 
xelated to Europeans and Anglo-Indians in this country in respect of small estates. 

Tribute to the Viceroy. 

Sardar Charanjit SINGH then moved the Council to convey to their Excellencies 
Lord and Lady Beading, on the eve of their departure from India, the humble expies- 
eion of the Council’s grateful appreciation of, and heart-felt gratitude for, all that their 
Excellencies have done for India. The resolution was put and adopted unanimously, 
■all standing. 


The Finance Bill. 

On the 22hD MARCH nine ojQBcial Bills incmding the Finance Bill came up for 
•consideration in the Council of State. The Finance Bill hrst came up for consideration. 
Lala Bamsarandas and Sardar Shivdeva Singh Uberoi proposed to move amendments to 
Sub-clause 3 of Clause 6 ot the Finance Bill relating to income-tax and super-tax. They 
urged that from the total income to be assessed, the amount paid in aid of registered public 
charitable institutions etc., should be deducted ; also that, m the assessment of income, 
any loss sustained in any one year should be set off against profits of the subsequent year. 

The President ruled the amendment out of order, pointing out that the change in 
the definition of “ total income ” as proposed would have the effect of removing the 
statutory basis for collection of income-tax. 

Lala Bamsarandas then moved for a reduction ^n the postal rates, so that single 
post cards would be sold at quarter of an anna, and a reply card at half anna. 

Mr, Ley, while sympathising with the demand for a reduction in postal rates, said 
that the reduction would mean a loss in revenue to the extent of Bs. 87 lakhs. In 
addition there would be further loss as people, instead of using letters would use post 
cards, and the total loss would then be about a crore. Beplying to Sir Arthur Froom, 
Mr, Ley said that fall in traffic when rates were doubled was about 20 per cent., but 
since then there had been a gradual inciease in traffic. Eventually the motion was 
defeated. 

Sardar Shivdeva Singh next moved that there should be no income-tax on amounts 
less than Es. 3,000 per annum and that this figure should be substituted for the present 
figure of Bs. 2,000. He also proposed that the rate of tax on incomes ranging from 
Bs, 3,000 to Bs. 5,000 should be five pie in the rupee. He urged that the Government 
revenue would not be seriously affected. The difference would be only 10 per cent, of the 
total income-tax revenue. 

On Mr. MeWatters opposing the motion on the ground that the loss to central revenue 
would be Bs. 59 lakhs, the amendment was lost. 

There were no other amendments moved and the Finance Bill was passed without 
alteration. 

Official Bills. 

On the motion of Mr. Chadwick the Bill providing for regular submission of 
returns of quantities of cotton goods manufactured and cotton yarn spun in British 

India was passed. 

A Bill defining the rights of legal practitioners to sue for their fees and their 
liabilities in respect of mgiigtnce in uischaige ot their duties, was passed on the 
motion of Mr, 8. B. Das. 
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The Ooancil also passed without discussion the Bill amending the law relating to 
the appointment of legal practitioners in civil suits. 

The Delhi Joint Water Board Bill was passed on the motion of Mr, Ley. 

Income-tax Bill. 

Mr. McWATTBRS, in moving the Income-Tax Bill, said that under the Bill, the prin- 
cipal officer of every company would be required to supply information regarding the 
dividends of shareholders. Where the income-tax officer had reason to believe that any 
shareholder was resident out of British India and that the total income of such person 
exceeded the maximum amount which was not chargeable to super-tax, he might, by 
order in writing, require the principal officer of the company to deduct at the time of 
the next payment of any dividend from the company to the shareholder super-tax at 
such rate as the income-tax officer might determine. But in the case of a shareholder 
who was resident in British India, if the income exceeded the limit not chargeable for 
super-tax, then the principal officer should deduct super-tax. Those were the principal 
changes in the law. No substantial objection bad been taken to those changes. In fact 
tjie Bengal Chamber of Commerce was in favour of those changes. 

The PRESIDENT then referred to the motion of Sir Arthur Froom proposing that 
the Bill be circulated for eliciting publio opinion by the Ist July. He said that when 
a Bill had been passed in one Chamber after the select committee stage, there was no 
provision whatever for a motion m the other Chamber for circulation of the Bill. He, 
therefore, ruled Sir Arthur Froom's proposed amemlment out of order. 

Sir Arthur FROOM said that he was embarrassed by the ruling of the President. The 
effect of the ruling was that when a Chamber had passed a Bill after sifting it in select 
committee, there was no course for the other Chamber except either to throw it out 
or vote for it. He did not propose to destroy the Bill, so he moved that consideration 
of the Bill be deferred. 

Mr. Ramsarandas and Mr. Desika Chari supported the motion. Mr. Bell, in supporting 
the motion for postponement, said the people who would suffer under the Bill included 
many who were not liable to supeitax. 

Mr. McWattcr 8, replying, said that 20 commercial bodies were consulted when the 
Bill was in contemplation. Eight of them did not take the trouble to reply at all. The 
intention of the Bill was to make deductions at the source for the super-tax of non-resi- 
dents. One of the Chambers said that was a step in the right direction. 

Sir Arthur b’room : Only in principle and not in detail. 

Mr. McWatteis admitted there was an objection regarding the disclosure of secrecy. 
Not doubt disclosure was not good, but there were often cases when the tax could be 
collected only when disclosures were permitted. That existed lu America, Swecden and 
in India as well. 

Eventually the amendment was lost by one vote. Sii Arthur Froom and his sup- 
porters then opposed the consideiation of the Bill which was also carried by one vote. 
The Bill was considered and earned without alteiation. 

The Indian Divorce Act Amend. Bill. 

On the motion of Mr, Crerar, the Indian Divorce Act Amendment Bill was passed. 
The Bill was introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 17th March by Mr. 
Tonkinson who, in presenting it to the House, pointed out that the limitation of powers 
would be but temporary, as the Secretary of State had authorised him to announce that 
legislation would shortly be introduced into the House of Lords which would, he hoped, 
enable Indian Courts to grant decrees to those of English and Scottish domicile. This 
announcepient was received by the European members of the Assembly with considerable 
applause. Sir Hari Singh Gour who had tabled an amendment favouring the reference of 
the Bill to a select eommittee, informed the Assembly that as Parliamentary action was 
contemplateii he had no desiie to press his point This, however, did not prevent him 
from a series of erudite wonderings into the geneial subject of divorce law m which he 
was latter joined by Sir Henry Stanyon. He made out a strung case for an International 
Divorce Compact, for equal divorce laws throughout the British Empire. 

The Assembly, however, took the Bill into consideration and allowed Mr. Tonkinsoa 
to move his amendment which was to the following effect : 

“ That for the second, third and fourth paragraphs of Section 2 of the Indian 
Divorce Act the following shall be substituted : — Nothing hereinafter contained shall au- 
thorise any Court to grant any relief under this Act, except where the petitioner professes 
the Christian religion or to make decrees of nullity of marriage except where a marriage has 
been solemnised in India and the petitioner is resident in India at the time of presenting 
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the petition or to grant any relief under this Act other than a decree of dissolution of 
marriage or of nulity o! marriage except where the petitioner resides in India at the 
time of presenting the petition. Both the amendment and the Bill were passed by the 
Assembly, Subsequently on the 22nd March, on the motion of Mr. Crerar the Council 
of State gave their dual sanction to it. 

On the motion of Mr. Ley the Factories Act Amend. Bill was passed. 

The Council also passed the Bill explaining certain provisions in the Transfer of Pro- 
perty Act 1882, and adjourned until next day. 

British Guiana Emigration. 

On 23RD MARCH Sir Mahomed Habibullah, Education Member, moved the 
approval of the Council of the draft notification specifying the terms and conditions 
on which emigration for the purpose of unskilled work should ^ lawful in British Guiana. 
Sir Mahomed said the Government had secured, on behalf of future emigrants, honour- 
able means of livelihood, unfettered by any social or other considerations. They had 
also created a link between British Guiana and India, which it was hoped would be to 
their mutual advantage. The conditions in British Guiana was more satisfactory than 
in some parts of India. By that resolution they shall extend India across the seas in 
every British possession and colony, and thereby convince the world that they were 
really a part of the Common-wealth of the British Empire. The resolution was carried. 

Indian Succession Amend. Act. 

On the motion of Sir Arthur Froom, a Bill to amend Section 83 of the Succession 
Act, 1925, was taken into consideration. Sir Arthur said that the Bill applied only to 
the property of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. A drafting amendment moved by Mr. 
Crerar was accepted by Sir Arthur Froom and the Bill, as amended, was carried. 

Business of the House for the session concluded and the Council adjourned till Thursday 
the 25TH MARCH when the Viceroy delivered his address to both the Houses of the 
Legislature in the Assembly Chamber. Touching on the Reforms His Excellency said : — 

The Viceroy*s Address. 

“ 1 have striven, throughout, to place my views clearly before you, in order to remove 
possible misconceptions regarding the objects I had in mind, and to acquaint you with 
the course along which I desired to steer the ship of State. To-day, 1 shall refer only to a 
few aspects of the political problems. Although much attention is constantly devoted m 
India to political and constitutional change, I am often inclined to think that the great 
importance attributed to the Reforms in England, at the time of their inauguration and 
subsequently, is not sufficiently realised in India. The Reforms initiated, in the first 
place, a new departure in the relation between England and India. They put India on 
the road to the realisation of more complete unity and higher national self-expression. 
In the language of His Majesty the King-Emperor, the new Constitution took its place 
among the great historic measures passed by the Parliament for the better government of 
India and the greater contentment of her people. His Royal Highness the Duke of Con- 
naught arrived in India with a special message of sympathy and encouragement from 
His Majesty, to inaugurate the new legislatures. And in His Majesty’s charge to me as 
Viceroy and Governor-General, a month later, the following special instructions, regarding 
the working of the Reformed Constitution, were embodied, “ Above all things, it is Our 
will and pleasure that the plans laid by Our Parliament for the progressive realisation of 
Responsible Government in British India, as an integral part of Our Empire, may come 
to fruition, to the end that British India may attain its due place among our Dominions.”. 
The execution of these instructions has been a solemn obligation upon me during these 
five years. With a full cognisance of the importance and implication of this policy, 1 
have omitted no step which was likely in my view, to conduce to its successful realisation. 
In my efforts 1 have had the support and encouragement of His Majesty’s Government, 
and, though 1 have been associated with five Prime Ministers and four Secretaries of State 
for India during my term of office, there has, at no time, during that period, been any 
change in the main stream of this policy. There has been no desire to divert it from its 
channel, or to alter its course. The goal of British policy remains to day, subject to the 
fulfilment of the essential conditions by India, what it was when I assumed my office, 
namely, the progressive realisation of Responsible Government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire.” 



Viceroy Certifies Rejected Budget Grants. 


The following Resolution was issued by the Government of India : — 

The statements relating to the revised estimates for 1925-26 and the 
Budget estimates for 1926-27 which were presented to the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State on the 18th February and lat March > 
1926, have now been reconsidered with reference to the reductions made 
by the Legislative Assembly in the demands for grants and the action taken 
by the Governor-Geiieral-in Council in respect to certain demands refused 
by the Assembly. Certain alterations in the ways and means portion of the 
estimates have also been made in the light of more recent information. 
The revised statements are now published for general information. 

** The following reductions were made by the Legislative Assembly in the 
demands presented to them : — 

1925-26 Archaeology Rs. 50,00,000. 1926 27 Railway Board Rs 

9,68,000. Working Expenses Administration— Rs. 20,01,200. 

“Of the demands for the year 1926-27 the Governor-General in Council 
has, under Section H7-A (7) of the Government on India Act, decided 
that the whole amount reduced under Demand No. 1 and Rs. 20 lakhs 
out of the amount reduced under Demand No. 4 are essential to the 
discharge of his responsibilities. Estimates of revenue and expenditure 
now stand as follows : — 


The Revised Budget. 

(1925-26) 

Rs. 

Revenue ... 1,31,35,25,000 

Expenditure charged to Revenue 1,30,04,87,000 
Surplus ••• ••• 1,30,38,000 

Ways and Means Position. 


1926-27) 

Rs. 

1.30.42.97.200 

1.30.37.66.200 
5,31,000 


“As regards the ways and means position apart from the increased surplus 
in 1926-26 due to the abandonment of the proposed endowment for the 
Archaeological Fund, the balance at the close of the year in India will be 
increased owing to the demand for trade remittances to England having 
been less than anticipated. The amount of remittance from India in the 
current year to the Home Treasury was estimated at £60 millions including 
£9 millions on account of the Paper Currency Reserve. The present 
estimate is about £3 3-4 millions lower. 

“ One of the results of this is that in order to enable the Secretary of 
State to have an adequate closing balance for 1926-27, it will be necessary 
to remit Home next year a larger amount than previously anticipated. 
The total remittances required in 1926-27 are now estimated at £29,600,000 
net. The receipts from cash certificates in February 1926, have been un- 
usually high and the total for the year is now expected to be about Rs. 7 
crores. The latest information available also indicates the possibility of 
further reductions in the requirements of provincial Government. As a 
result of these and other changes the closing balance of the year is now 
estimated at Rs. 22-88 crores in India and £14-49 millions in England. 

“ Taking the two years 1926-26 and 1926-27 together the present estimates 
show an improvement of about Rs. 23-4 crores over the early estimates 
presented to the legislature. The closing balance on 31st March, 1927 is 
taken as Rs. 15-02 crores in India and £6-64 millions in England 
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A Review of the work of the Indian Legislature During the 
Session January— March 1926. 

* The Delhi seBSion of the second Assembly that Lord Beading by his speech to the 

Central Legislature prorogued on the 26th March, will remain 

Viceroy’s Speech. memorable in the annals of this iutant body Judgetl by 
the standard of output it will be notewoithy, not lor what 
it has done, but for what it has undone. Also, perhaps, in no Delhi session has the out* 
turn been smaller than in the one just closing. 

‘ It is to happenings outside the normal pale of legislative work that we must return to 
justify the description of the session as memorable. To begin with, it is without pieceoent 
that the Viceroy had to address the Legislature tbiice during one bession. His opening 
address to the Assembly was a sound piece of advice, and announced the appointment of 
the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture. But he could not sandwich othei important 
announcements not ready for disclosure on that day. The initiation of the newly-cons- 
tituted Council of State to its labours provided within 20 days the occasion foi another 
speech, when important decisions regarding the formation of an Indian Navy and a new 
opium policy were made public. He also utilised the opportunity to ask political India 
to produce “unambiguous evidence of good-will”, an expression that has bi come the 
watchword of the Government. 

* The Assembly held 40 sittings and the Council of State about half that number 

doling the present session. Turning first to the legislative 
Official Bills. output, the most important Bill that passed this session was 

the Trade Union Bill. This it coids another gieat stiidc in 
labour legislation, and it was the sympathetic attitude of Sir Bhupcndra Nath Mitra that 
enabled Mr. Joshi and Mr. Ohamanlal to carry the war successlully more than once iruo 
the enemy's camp. Not only can a political fund be started by these unions, but one- 
fonrth of the entire union’s resources can be used to finance labour movemciitK — evtn 
strikes — and the grant of immunity fiom ciimmal pioceedings is substantial, Mr. Joshi 
thought it was only half a loaf he was accepting, but, as Mr. Clow put it, the Goveinm( iit 
bad been swayed to proceed too far. 

* The Tariff Bill was also passed this session. It is the fiist step towards a levision of 
the tanfi as far as possible without material effect on revenue. Its clauses were contro- 
versial, and it had to be sent to Select Committee before its adoption. The Insurance Bill 
and the Bar Councils Bill, veiy impoitant measures, did not come tor detailed consuieia- 
tion ; both arc now in the hands of Select Committees that will sit leisurely m August for 
close examination of their provisions. In respect, however, of the Insurance Bill the 
Assembly took up a new line and insisted by a majoiity in uiging that no such Bill 
should ordinarily be sent to a joint committee, theieby levcrsing a useful piacticc 
observed hitherto. This was claimed as the right of the Assembly to have undivided 
Control over legislation and to let the Upper House peiform only the function of a 
** Revising ” Chamber. 

* The Ibcome-Tax Amendment Bill pioved most contentious. Sir Basil Blackett 
was in a burry to push it through early in the session, but Mr. Willson’s stienuous efforts 
succeeded in sending it to a Select Committee. The Committee’s amendments did not 
meet Mr. Willson’s point of view on behalf of the Associated Chambers of Commeice. 
The Bill passed through the Assembly without a hitch, but as the Council of State has 
been made representative directly of commeiciai and vested interests, the real test was to 
«ome here, and the Government found that it just escaped by one vote and succeeileci in 
defeating Sir Arthur Froom’s motion for its republicaiion. Commeiciai interests view 
this measure with some concern, particularly because of the undue publicity to which it 
will expose them. 

‘ The Divorce Act deserves special mention, not for what it docs, but for the accom- 
panied piomise of parliamentary legislation to grant rights to certain couits in India 
to dissolve marriages for people domiciled in the United Kingdom and Scotland, which 
Tight, according to the present Divoice Bill, the courts in India under the existing law 
do not possess. 

‘ Two measures on which the Swarajists sustained their worst defeats were those regard- 
ing the contempt of courts and amending Section 109 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
for ' restoring to the courts the power to award rigorous or simple imprisonment. In the 
first case the Government wivs accepting only a half loaf, while in the latter case, as 
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the Home Member pat it, their case vras amazingly strong ; and yet, befogged by motions 
of “ popular protests, ’ the Swarajists in both cases walked into the opposite lobby. 

* Non-official Bills fared worse. Only two minor Bills, one of Sir Hari Singh Goar 
amending trie Transfer of Property Act, and the other of 

Swarajist Defeats. Mr. Bangachariar, amending the Registration Act, were 
passed, while Sir Hari Singh Goar's Bill for controlling 
Hinda religious trusts was badly defeated. The Swarajists had a signal defeat on 
Mr. Amarnath Dutt's Bill tor repealing the Bengal Regulation. The debate was prolonged 
and most animated. Sir Alexander Muddimao showed that if the Government did not 
undertake model nising the piovisions ot this Bill, it was because of the absence of a 
majority to back the Government. However, the rejection of this Bill was the first 
of a senes of defeats which made the position of the S^aiajists so uncomfortable that they 
planned an exit iu the eiul A large number of resolutions were discussed, both official 
and non-official. Of these, two loomed iaige in lobby discussions. The Frontier resolu- 
tion pioved disastrous tor Swarajist solidarity, and their timely exit saved the party 
from furthci desertions. Neve^theie 8 ^, the Frontier debate which began in February aud 
occupieti the best part of three days, emled in a moslem victory. If only the Swaiajists and 
othei Hindus had been willing to consider the issue on its merits, the resolution could have 
Ijcen without difficulty boiled (.town to a piacticable demand, rather thaii one for full- 
fledged lefoims which the i’lovmce cannot have un<ler present conditions. Moslem 
solidarity and deteroii nation wou in the end, helped by Government neutrality. 

‘ The South African situation caused many anxious deliberations during the earlier 
part of the session, but better counsels always prevailed in 
South African Indians. doing nothing to jeopardise toe Goveinment’* negotiations. 

Sir Alexander Muddimau piomised to allow a day for dis- 
cussion of a resolution. This pledge he fulfilled on the 24th March, but the ciicumstances 
which led to the postponement earlier in the session still held good. Mi. Jinnah, theiefore, 
wisely agreed on that day not to embarrass the Government, and more than that, not to in- 
jure the Indian cause, by holding out the threat of an appeal to the King for disallowance 
of a Bill that had not yet been passed. Mr. Jinnah’s appeal for a special sesbion, if need 
be, will no doubt be considered by Lord Irwin when time arrives for an examination of the 
results of the present negotiations. 

‘ Many lively debates took place on other resolutions. Sir Alexander Muddiman's 
proposal for the reorganisation of the Privy Council was rejected by the Assembly, le- 
gardless of the years of painful labour mvoived in its formulation, aud the great concession 
that the British taxpayer was making m agreeing to pay £4,000 a year m place of £400^ 
hitherto. The Council of State, realising this failure on the part of the Lower House, 
passed the resolution on the motion of Mr. Khaparde, but, as the Government m matters 
involving money takes the Assembly’s vote as particularly significant, it may not revise 
its opinion. The Assembly members have also realised that their vote logically places 
on them the obligation of offering the alternative of a Supreme Court in India, and thus 
21 of them have given notice of a resolution to that effect for discussion in the Simla 
session. Middle class unemployment and the vagrant question were two other subjects 
usefully discussed, though obviously neither of them calls for any particular action. The 
hardy annual debate on political prisoners was repeated, and the Home Member told 
them that the Government could not indulge in the luxury of a geacial amnesty, but 
would gladly consider individual cases. 

‘ The Burma Expulsion ot Offenders’ Act roused a most lively discussion, resulting in 

the adoption of a resolution against this measure as a result of a combination of Indian 

and European non-official votes, by the largest majority on any motion during the session. 

‘Only one motion of ad joui ament was discussed during the session. This was carried 
against the Government under the sway of emotion, for, if facts that have hitherto come 
to light had been known to the Assembly regarding the treatment of Regulatiou prisoners 
in Mandalay, the House would have hesitated belofe voting for Mr. Goswami’s proposition^ 

‘ It remains to say a word regarding the Budgets, Railway and General. Here popular 
representatives betiayed the interests of their electorates 
The Election Spectre i^nominiously. It is true that the Railway Budget was dis- 
cussed on Its merits, and with the exc<'ptiou of the Lee 

concessions grant which was voted down, the House dealt with it reasonably and only 

three ccnsuie motions on nominal reductions were earned These related to the lack of 
rapid tndianisation, reduction in railway rates and the grievances of postal employees. 
All these votes were influenced by a sort of religious duty which members feel that they 
owe to their Gjonstituents in recording their votes regardless of the extent to which the 
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has already gone to meet them. Similarly on the Finance Bill, votes for 
reduction in the Salt Doty and postal rates were made the occasion for these demonstra- 
tions in the interest of the poor man, but really, as Mr. Bangacliariar frankly confessed, to 
win votes at the forthcoming election. Indeed, this spectre haunted all non-officials. When 
the demands for grants under the General Budget were discussed, theie was such a Jack 
of co-ordination and foresight that Sir Basil Blackett had to give members a sermon on 
their duty in using this opportunity for selecting heatls and examining Government 
policies in the various departments. 

* The Swarajists, fearing stormy weather, had fastened their boat to the Congress ship. 

They had for two years been working in a spirit of co-opeia- 
Swarajist Withdrawal. tion not distinguishable fiom other non-official parties. The 
next election prospects made them plan some spectacular 
demonstration, and a “ walk out was fixed upon at Caw n pore. When the Delhi session 
began the Swarajists for a month pursued their old course, but soon Mrs. Naidu arrived 
on the scene and the spectre of Oavinpore began to haunt them. They had taken the 
precaution for the first time of getting a block to themselves, so that when they walked 
out the empty benches might keep up the spectacular effect. 

‘ Interpellations m the Assembly on the 2l8t January followed by the Viceroy’s speech 
to the Council of State on the 9th February and, lastly, Sir Alexander Mudtliman’s staie- 
ment in the Upper House on the 18th Febiuary left no doubt in the Swarajist mind that 
the Government wanted definite evidence of good-will, which clearly meant acceptance 
by them of the present constitution and the working of it for what it was worth in a 
spirit of co-operation. Even though they had come to believe that this was the right 
course, they thought they were unable to follow it and at the same time retain then seats. 
With the help, therefore, of the Ail-Iudia Congress Committee, they coined a new ex- 
pression — “ discriminating obstruction,” which is an impiov* ment upon the “consistent, 
continuous and uniform obstruction ” of 1923. However, as an e ectionecring move, and 
to fulfil their Cawnpore pledge, they arranged for a demonstration on the 8th March. 

‘ This was cleverly stage-managed, but if it was an unprecedented move, the action of 
Mr, Patel on that day over-shadowed the withdrawal. It 

TretidenPs Action. was in feverish heat that the non-officials at Kaisina dis- 
cussed Mr. Patel’s challenge, and his ncantation the next 
morning was still more noteworthy. It saved a constitutional crisis, but it also proved 
that emotions had the better part of Mr. Patel’s judgment, while the Swaiajists weie thus 
putting back the hand of the clock, the Independents too lost them st Ives on occasions. 
Their conspiracy ot silence duiing the General Budget discussion, and their motion for 
omission of the Executive Council vote aie the direct outcome of a desire not lo be left 
behind in the race for catching the vote of the electors. It is this wavering mentality of 
the Independents that is their greatest weakness ; it is responsible for the loss to the paity 
of some prominent members like Mr. Bangacliariar and Pundit Malaviya. 

* The session that concluded on the 25tb March has proved that political paities are again 

in a state of flux, that no organised botiy of opinion with any 
State of Political Parties substantial chance of retaining its bold on the people with 
a solid progiamme of constructive work is yet in the field. 
Party dissensions and discussions for floating new groups are proofs themselves of the 
work that the reform* d constitution is doing in making the people realise the value of 
the vote. That a fresh enquiry under such circumstances will not be fruitful is apparent. 
For the moment the Swarajist withdrawal and Independent vacillation dominate the 
political situation. They may have to leconsider their attitude next session on motions 
regarding the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s Report, the Mercantile Marine Committee’s 
Report and proposals for amending the Devolution Buies regarding the redistribution of 
income-tax receipts. If they do not, their betrayal of the popular cause will be wnt 
large’’. (From the Pionetr MaAy Allahabad.) 



Swarajists in the Assembly. 

The (allowing Congress Bulletin was issued reviewing the work of the Swaraj 
Party in the Assembly during the years 1924-26 : — 

It wae in the year 192S that a party of CongressmeD headed by the late lamented 
Deshbandhn Das first seriously realised the necessity of nationalising the Indian Legis' 
latures by filling them up with strong Congressmen pledged to a radical programme of 
consistent resistance to the Bureaucracy and thereby hastening the early advent of Swaraj. 

A programme was chalked out by the leaders of the New Party i.e. Swaraj Party which 
included amongst other things a consistent policy of continued obstruction in the Legis- 
latures by creating constitutional deadlocks and by bnngjng pressure upon the 
Bureaucracy with a view to enforce the National Demand and press for a satisfactory 
and adequate response. 

In the General Elections of 1924 the Swarajists successfully competed against their 
Liberal, Moderate and Oo-operationist rivals and when the results of the Elections were 
announced they were found to be the strongest popular party in the Central Legislature 
having secured a majority of the elected seats of the Assembly, 

Next to them, in point of strength was the Government Party with their official 
and nominated members with whom it was an unwritten rule to vote wich Government 
in season and out of season. 

Undependable Allies. 

Between these two parties came the independents headed by Mr. Jinnah. They were 
a varying quantity of between twenty-five and thirty in their ranks, but without their 
combination neither the Swarajists nor the Government could defeat each other. 

Independents as they were, undependable was their support whether for the Govern- 
ment or for the Swarajists. Yet it must be said to their credit, that throughout the 
whole of the first year they langed themselves with the Swarajists and helped them in 
defeating tiie Government on many a populax question ami in carrying out to a certain 
extent the Swarajist policy of obstruction, better defined as a policy of “ Refusal of supply 
befoie redress of grievances.’' 

The National Demand was passed by a huge majority and the Finance Bill was 
rejected m toto. These are no doubt events of historic importance in the annals of the 
Indian Legislature. For a time, it seemed as though, ciisis had come when the Bureauciacy 
cannot but yeild. But alas I as the misfortune of our country would have it the Inde- 
pendents broke their alliance with the Swarajists and changed their policy to one of 
reasonable ’ opposition which 18 the other name for what is now popularly known as 
Responsive Co-opeiation.’ 

The Independents having changed their attitude, it became impossible for the 
Swarajists to defeat the Government on questions in which an opposition was necessary. 
Their position became rather irksome. They were pledged by their programme to a radical 
policy. But thry had not the full strength for carrying it out to its logical conclu- 
sions, On the other hand, the Bureaucracy was found able enough to thwart the represen- 
tations made on behalf of the country. There was no response for the National Demand 
made on the floor of the House, Still the attitude of the Independents continued to be 
conciliatory as befon*. There was no other course open to the Swarajists except to vacate 
their seats and walk out of the Assembly and prepare the country for the next General 
Elections with a view to enter the same with an absolute majority. And this they did 
on the immediate advice and authority of the Congress, 

Now that the General Elections are coming near we most take into account what 
all the Swarajists did in the Assembly in pursuance of the programme of work which 
they presented t ^ the Electomte on the eve of the last Elections, True they were the 
dominant party but unfortunately they had not the full strength of an absolute majority 
to carry out all that they desired. And yet it can proudly be said without any fear of 
contradiction that they had done meritorious service by giving the best and the strongest 
representation to the popular grievance and by carrying many resolutions of paramount 
importance to the people. A casual survey of the noble work done by them during a 
short period of 2 and halt years certainly reveals how amply they have justified the 
confidence reposed in them by their countrymen. 

A Record of Noble Work 

They have : — 

(1) Successfully opposed all proposals for additional taxation aud unpopular legis- 
lation. 
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(2) Offered an effective oppoaition to the Bureaucracy in all their attempts to 
strengthen their hold on India. 

(3) Succesafuily fought for reduction of taxation and have reduced the Tax on salt 

and abolished the Cotton Excise duty and the import duty on Sulphur. * 

( 4 ) Paaaed satisfactory resolutions on questions of National importance r—Improve- 
ment to the condition of Labour ; Protection to Native Industries ; Removal of racial 
distinction : Railway grievances of Indians abroad ; Economic conditions and Subordinate 
Services. 

(6) Successfully fought for the repeal of Repressive laws I tf., (1) Bengal Regula- 
tion 111 of 1818; Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908; (3) Bengal Ordinance I 
of 1924 ; (4) Bengal, Madras State Prisoners Act of 1860 ; (6) Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act of 1921 ; 

(6) Passed various resolutions for the release of political piisoners ; 

(7) Effectively earned out retrenchments , have always voted against all undue 
rise of expenditure ; have thrown out the Lee Commission recommendation ; and many 
other Items of expendituie which Government wanted to load on the heads of the Indian 
Tax payer ; 

(8) Reiterated the National Demand on the floor of the House ; have thrown out 
the Budget on a policy ot refusal of supply before redress of giievances, 

(9) Last but not the least they have instilled the legislature with a Nationalistic 
life by their courageous utterances and patriotic resolutions. But for them the Council 
would have been the old dumb society recording the sweet wishes of the Bureaucracy 
just like our ‘ motlerate ’ friends who in the first three years of the Reformed Assembly 
C19Jil*23) helped the Bureaucracy in its relentless repressive policy and were responsible 
for an additional taxation to the extent of some 60 crores on the already overtaxed poor 
country. 

(10) The Swaraiists by their incessant patriotic activities and by the courageous 
stand they took on all the National questions, effectively prevented the Indian Legisla. 
ture from being used as a weapon by the Bureaucracy against Indian interests. 

[Here is a short but detailed summary of the important resolutions passed in the 
A^Stfmbly (1924-26) which is by itself a record of great public service and patriotic 
activities of the Swarajist Party,] 

Activities within the Central Legislature 

( 1 ) The passing of a motion calling for a Round Table Conference to recommend a 
scheme for establishing Responsible Government in India, (Government opposed but was 
defeated) 

(2) ’ The rejection of the Finance Bill as a protest (political) against the attitude of 
the Government in relation to constitutional advance. 

(3) The passing of a resolution asking for an enquiry into the grievances of the 
Sikh Community, 

(4) The passing of the resolution for the repeal of the Bengal Regulation III of 1818. 
(6) The passing of a resolution for the repeal of the Criminal Law Anirndraent Act 

of 1908. 

(6) Resolution for imposing a countervailing duty upon the South African Coal. 

(7) The passing of a bill for the effective protection of the Steel iudustiy m India. 

(8) Rejection of the Lee proposals pioviding enhanced position and pay to the vested 
services. 

(9 The rejection of the proposals of the Goveinment for the appointment of a 
Taxation Enquiry Committee, and passing a resolution for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to enquire into the Economic recources of the country, 

(10) Ttie passing of a resolution tor the abolition ot the Cotton Excise Duty in the 
teeth of Government opposition. 

(11) The separation of Railway from General Finance. 

(12) Passing of a resolution for the suppression of the Bengal Ordinance I of 1924 

(13) Passing ot a bill for the final repeal of the Bengal, Madras, Bombay State 

Prisoners Act of 1860 ; the prevention ot Seditious Meetings Act of 1921. ^ 

(14) Passing of a bill for the amending of the Railway Act against the reservation 

of railway compartments for any particular community. 

(16) A measure for the deprivation of the privileges of the colonials in respect of 
criminal trials bi ought by Mr. Patel was adjourned “sine die” at the last moment by 
the desertion of the Independents. ^ 

(16) Swai a jists successfully opposed the constitution of a Supreme Court in India 
which meant an additional burdeu to the Indian Tax payer. 
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(17) Passing a resolution for the establishment of a Military College in India ; and 
calling for a Committee to report on the steps to be taken in that direction ; and for the 
rapid indianisation of the army. 

(18) A motion for the rejection of the Railway Board was defeated owing to the 
desertion of the Independents. 

(19) Refusal of the Travelling Allowance of the Viceroy’s Council as a vote of 
censure on the entire administration for their irresponsive attitude towards the national 
demand. 

(20) Passing a resolution to regulate the entry and residence in India of persons 
belonging to various other parts of the British Empire as a protest against the British 
White Paper on Kenya question. 

(21) The adoption of resolution that Government do answer all impoitant non- 
official questions that are put with regard to subjects over which the Governor-General 
in Council has control. 

(22) Pabsing a resolution for the removal of all restrictions in the way of 
Mr. Horniman’s return to India. 

(23) Motion for adjournment of the House to discuss the massacre at Jaito was 
disallowed on technical reasons. Thereupon the Swarajists and Independents walked out 
of the Hall in protest of the high-handed action. 

(24) Passing a resolution urging the release of Sirdar Kharak Singh. 

(25) Passing a resolution urging the unconditional release of Moulana Hasarat 
Mohani, 

(26) Refusal of demands to the extent of Rs. 4-half crores during discussion of 
Budget grants with a view to effect retrenchments. 

(27) Passing a censure motion of adjournment against the refusal of pass- ports to 
AH Brothers* delegation proceeding to Angora. 

(V.8) Passing of the Steel Industry (protection) Act providing for the levy of a 
protective duty upon impoiHd steel and also for the grant ot bounties on some Native- 
made steel goods. 

(29) As a protest to the Viceroy’s address (inauguration of the Second Assembly) 
the Swai a jists effectively boycotted the garden party organised by A. C. Chatter jee to 
meet the Viceroy and (.'ountess of Reading. 

(30) The Woikra»*n’8 ( ompensation Act was brought into effect fiom July 1924. 
The Act gives facilities to woikiueu lu factories getting compensation on accidental cir- 
cumstances. 

(31) Greetings to the Labour Party on its coming to power in Bntish Adraiuistration. 

(32) Swaiajisis opposed the introduction of a bill for Registration of adoption and 
finally the motion tor the iutro<luction of the bill was negatived. 

(33) Swarajists opposed the introduction of a bill to (1) tix the duty on salt ; (2) to 
raise the postige to ttie maximum limit (3) to fix rates of income tax, etc. and the bill 
was n gatived by 60 to 57. 

(34) An ad jouinrarnt motion to discuss the situation created by the introduction of 
the Class Areas Bill in South Africa was disallowed on the reason of the subject being not 
a matter of urgent public irapoitance. 

(35) The abolition of the import duty on Sulphur. 

(36) Motion of adjournment expressing indignation at the judgment of Justice 
MacCardie in O Dwyer vs Sankaran Nair case in which the judge exonerated the conduct 
of O’Dwyer and General Dyer. The motion was declared out of order and hence dis- 
allowed. 

(37) Resolution to institute an enquiry regarding the grievances of the subordinate 
employees of Indian Hallways was adopted. 

(38) Introduction of a bill for the probibnion of import manufacture and sale of 
liquor in India. 

(39) Swarajists opposed the Resolution regarding enhancement of salaries of the 
two members of the Judical Committee of the Privy Council and the same was negatived. 

(40) A Resolution for disallowing the Burma Expulsion of Offenders’ Act 1926, (an 
anti-Indian legislation) was passed. 

(41) .A Resolution askiag for the early redress of the grievances of Indians m 
Tanganyika was passed. 

(42) Resolutions (1) for imposing a protection duty on imported paper and (2) to 
provide for the fostering and development of the Bamboo-paper Industry in India were 
passed. 

(43) Resolution for the removal of disqualifications for political offenders was passed. 

(44) Resolution for the provision of conveniences for Railway passengers was passed. 
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(46) Beeolntion for appointing a Cx^^nmittee to enquire into the Indian Currency 
question was passed. 

(46) Besolution for the appointment of a non-official committee to enquire into and 
suggest remedies for the existing evils of unemployment was passed. 


I . — General. 


The following is a short resume of the Swarajya Party's workin 
the Second Reformed Assembly, 1924-26, and was issued by Mr. 
A. Rangaswami Iyengar, General Secretary of the A. L C. C., in con- 
nection with the Election Manifesto on October 1 926. 


The Swarajya Party of the Indian National Congress in the Assembly 
. started their work in the first session of the last 

Na^VonahVt Assembly in 1924 with a party strength of 43 

' Swarajists and three Burmese associates who had 

come with a clear mandate to vote with the Swarajists. The other elected 
members were, as Pandit Motilal Nehru once described them, “ either inde- 
pendent of one another or very much dependent on Government and its 
friends.” It was clear from the outset that Swarajists could not do any 
effective work in accordance with their programme unless they were able to 
form a coalition with the Independents. In the negotiations that eventually 
led to the formation of the coalition that went by the name of the Nationa- 
list Party which carried on joint work in the Assembly for over three 
sessions, it was made quite clear that no coalition was possible for the 
Swarajists unless the non-Swarajists agreed to join in presenting the 
National Demand to the Government and to pursue a policy of obstruction 
and refusal of supplies in the event of the Government not making a satis- 
factory response thereto. ** Put your demand as low as you like,” said 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, “ but once you adopt and put it forward there will 
be no going back on the policy of obstruction and refusal of supplies in the 
event of the Government failing to make a response to our satisfaction.” 
This was in substance accepted by the Independents, and the Joint Party 
programme was based on this fundamental ground described in the following 


words 

“ If the Government do not make a satisfactory response to the resolution demand- 
ing reforms within a reasonable time, the Party (Joint Party) will then be bound to a 
policy of obstruction and will put the policy into operation at the earliest period when 
the demands for grants are made by the Government, by refusing supplies, provided the 
party decide by a majority of three-fourths at a meeting specially to be convened for the 
purpose that the response if any, made by Government is not satisfactory.” 

The Joint Party that subscribed to this policy was 70 strong and indeed 


The National Demand 
and the Rejection of 
the Budget- 


it had further accession to its ranks so far as 
supporting the National Demand was concerned. 
The well-known Resolution on the National Demand 
for Self-Government was carried by a majority of 
76 to 48 against the Government on the 18th February 1924. 

The response of the Government was not merely unsatisfactory, but 
decidedly unfavourable. When the Nationalists, therefore, decided by the 
requisite majority early in March that the response made by Government 
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was unsatisfactory, the policy of obstruction by refusal of supplies was 
promptly put into operation on the first day (March 10, 1924) Budget grants 
were asked for. The demand under Customs, Salt, Income-tax and Opium 
were successively rejected en bloc : and the Government was confronted 
with a situation for which they had no parallel. 

But in the very hour of success, the leading Independents changed their 
mind and refused to continue further the policy to which they had pledged 
themselves at the inception of the Nationalist Party. In order to save the 
Joint Party from premature death, it was decided to take the first day's 
obstruction as sufficient to establish the principle of ' grievances before 
supplies ’ and to let the rest of the Demands on other grants take their 
usual course. The Swarajya Party, however, did not participate in the 
proceedings, except to join in defeating Government. The joint Party» 
however, again mustered strength on the 17th of March and under the lead 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who had re-changed his mind under some 
divine inspiration, they carried by the joint votes of both the parties, his 
motion for the total rejection of the Finance Bill. It is unnecessary to 
describe what the Government did over these rejected grants and Finance 
Bill. They resorted to their full powers of certification and restored them; 
but it is necessary to record here that the steadiness and firmness with which 
the Swarajists maintained their ground obliged the Viceroy not to carry out 
the threat of the Finance Member, of not reducing the Salt tax in preference 
to giving relief in Provincial contributions. The reduction of the Salt tax 
was the definite tangible relief to the poor accomplished by the Swaraj 
Party, even while pursuing the policy of obstruction to achieve the 
larger end. 

In the first session, therefore, of the last Assembly, the whole of the 
Swarajist policy was fully carried out and stood vindicated out of the mouth 
of the most eminent Independent in the Assembly, namely Pandit Malaviya, 
and the session thus closed with this manly stand of the Nationalist Party 
for popular rights. The session was also noteworthy for some important 
resolutions carried by large majorities which were moved by the Swaraj 
party, for the release of Political prisoners, for the repeal of Repressive 
Laws and for the removal of the ban on Mr. Horniman. But perhaps, the 
most significant event in the history of the first session of the Assembly waa 
the unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi on the eve of the day when 
the Assembly was to have moved its demand for Mahatmaji s release with a 
force and strength that the Government well knew would have been over- 
whelming. It was, indeed, the first definite acknowledgment and recognition 
on the part of the Government of the fact that the Swarajists had come 
into the Assembly as a power of the people to be reckoned with. 


The second session of the Assembly was a short one and was mainly 
concerned with the proposals of the Government 
The Second ^Mion— protection of one of the great key industries 

ee ro e ion. India, namely, the production of Iron and Steel. 

The leaders of the Swaraj Party had in the meantime conferred with 
Mahatma Gandhi at Juhu and in view of the varying attitude of the bureau^ 
oratic Government and of the recent developments in the political situation 
in India and in the light of the experience gained in the Assembly and in 


the various Councils, they restated the policy and programme of the party 
in the words which are referred to in the ^^aanifesto. It included as the 
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public are well awarei action to promote the constructive programme of the 
National Congress and the pursuit of a definite economic policy against 
exploitation and in furtherance of national industrial development. It also 
laid down the taking of steps for the protection pf the rights of Labour, 
In pursuance of this programme the Swaraj Party succeeded in improving 
the Steel Protection Bill so as to give effect to the policy of the party. 
In particular, it obtained on this occasion from the Government an under* 
taking for the appointment of a Committee to examine the question of the 
importation of foreign capital into the country. In the meanwhile, as a 
result of the programme so far carried out in the Assembly in connection 
with the National Demand, the Government proceeded to. appoint the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee of which the Leader of the Swaraj Party, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru was also invited to become a member. But neither its 
terms of Reference nor the manner of its composition could in any sense 
be deemed to be any response to the National Demand, and the Swarajist 
Leader promptly declined the invitation. The Government enquiry, however, 
proceeded and the* evidence that was given before the Committee by those 
who co-operated and worked the Reforms sincerely and for all they were 
worth, proved to be a startling confirmation of the position taken by the 
Swarajists all along, viz., that Dyarchy is a thing of evil and has been an 
utter failure even as an experiment in the introduction of Self-Government 
by stages. 

The third session of the Indian Legislative Assembly w'as dominated 
by the Lee Commission recommendations which 
involved an addition to the emoluments of the alien 
btireaucracy of over li crores annually, payable 
from out of the tax-payers money. Pandit Motilal Nehru moved the rejec- 
tion of the recommendations in a great speech that impressed many 
waverers outside the party and the motion was carried by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of 68 to 46. The session, however, did not terminate without 
one more triumph for the Swarajists. That was the motion by which the 
House carried Mr. Patels Bill for the repeal of the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, otherwise known as the Samiti Act, by which associations 
including Congress Committees had been declared unlawful by the Govern- 
ment, and great leaders like Desabandhu C. R Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and patriots in their thousands had been sent to jail by . the Government 
during the dark days of repression in 1921-22. There was also another 
victory for the Nationalists recorded during this session in the resolution 
which was carried in the House without division for the repeal of Excise 
Duty on Cotton goods. 

The mentality of the Independents in respect of any strong joint action 
continued to be unsatisfactory and it eventually 

pfrtv*** organize themselves as a separate 

independent rariy. 

Assembly opened in Delhi, the Swarajists found themselves unable to put 
their policy into operation jointly with the Independents, unless they agreed 
to accept a revised rule regarding refusal of grants propounded to them by 
the Independent party in the following terms: — 

“ Every members of the Party — 

(n) shall ordinarily vote on all matters which have been made party questions 
in accordance with ^be decision of the Party arrived at by not less than 
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a two-thirds majority of members present at a meeting of which previouj^ 
notice has been given ; 

(6) is expected to be guided on all questions which the Party has not considered, 
by the instructions of the Executive 0 >mmittee or th*. Emergency Oomtnittee, 
Provided that, in the event of the Party desiring to resort to a policy of obstruc- 
tion Including refusal of supplies or rejection of Finance Bills, no such 
decision shall be taken in the Nationalist Party unless both the Swaraj 
and Indepen(h*nt Parties have separately met in the first instance and 
decided at their respective meetings to make it a party question. If their 
group does not desire to resort to a policy of obstructi m or of refusing 
supplies, the Nationalist party shall not make it a party question. In that 
event either group will be free to act as it may determine.” 


It was clear from the outset that the Independents had definitely 
. resolved not to follow the policy they had agreed 

pursue in the previous year and were making it 
dependents. practically impossible to put into force, by the 

alteration of the rule as above stated. Accordingly, 
when the stage for the consideration of the Budgets, Railway and General, 
came, the joint agreement on which alone a policy of obstruction and refusal 
of supplies could be resorted to, was not only not forthcoming, but the 
Independent party definitely resolved to oppose the motions of the Swara- 
jists based on the principle of refusal of supplies. The Swarajists, however, 
adhered to the principles which they had all along adopted and they again 
put them into operation by moving the rejection of grants both in respect 
of Railway and General Budgets. The Independents did not even remain 
neutral. They actually chose to oppose the motions and thereafter the 
joint Nationalist Party virtually broke up and the Swarajists were left to 
carry out their programme as best they might. But the controversies and 
the differences that arose soon revealed the real hold of the Swarajists on 
the country as compared with the Independents. After the conclusion of 
the Delhi session of 1925 as many as eight Independents who were not in 
the Swaraj Party previously openly joined the Swaraj Party so that in the 
Autumn session in September, the strength of the Swaraj Party in the 


Assembly stood at 66. 


In spite of this pronounced cleavage between the Independents and the 
Swaraj Party that developed during this session of 1925, the Swaraj Party 
were able to carry important resolutions and motions on legislative proposals 
against Government and on these, on most occasions, the Independents had 
necessarily to support them and vote with them. 


The most important of these were the resolutions demanding the 
release of the Bengal detenues and the Repeal of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Ordinance by which the Bengal Government had once more 
started a severe repressive campaign, in pursuance of which they had 
interned, without enquiry or trial, some of the most beloved patriots of the 
land whose innocence was to the mind of the public, transparent. Indeed^ 
Pandit Motilal Nehru’s exposition of the real inwardness of the Government’s 
repressive policy as against the so-called anarchist organisations was masterly 
and was practically left unanswered by the Government spokesmen. As a 
consequence of this, the House also rejected the supplemental legislation 
proposed by the Government in aid of this repression. 


The Assembly, moreover, followed up its resolution on the repeal of the 
Cotton Excise Duty by refusing the grant for the maintenance of the eatab* 
lishment employed for the levy of the Cotton Excise Duty. The Swarajists, 
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during this session also took active part in the debates on the Budget and on 
Bills as well as on resolutions with due regard to the revised programme 
that had been adopted by the S wared Party at Belgaum. 

When the Assembly met for the fifth session in Simla last year, it 
. elected as its President Mr. Patel, the Deputy 

tioi of N.’lion.TDem«d “I t**® 

business that was transacted was a repetition of the 

National Demand once again with reference to the most unsatisfactory 
recommendations of the majority of the Reforms Enquiry Committee as well 
as the important findings of the minority report of the said Committee. The 
National Demand was once again formulated in conjunction and after full 
discussion with the Independent Party who practically accepted the draft 
resolution of the Swarai Party and supported the same with all their 
strength in the Assembly. The reiteration of the National Demand was 
thus carried once again by the overwhelming majority of 72 to 46. There 
were various other minor measures brought up in connection with which the 
Swarajists fought for the interests of the people and which it is not necessary 
to detail here. 


When the sixth session of the Assembly began in January this year, the 
Swarajists had received their mandate from the 
^ * Cawnpoie Mand^e * Cawnpore Congress, which had endorsed and taken 
awnp e a . political programme of the Swarajya 

Party. Lala Lajpat Rai who had himself supported the Cawnpore resolution 
on this subject had been elected to the Assembly for the seat vacated for him 
by one of the Swarajists, and though, as he said, he was not expressly elected 
on the Swarajist ticket he accepted the policy and programme of the party, 
which, according to him, were not inconsistent with his own views, and 
joined the party. 

There were various legislative and administrative questions dealt with 
in the Assembly during this session including important legislation dealing 
with Trade Unions, but the whole session was dominated by the decision of 
the All India Congress Committee on what is known as the “ Walk*Out ** 
which in accordance with the Cawnpore resolution, had to be carried out in 
consequence of the definite refusal of the Government to give any response 
to the reiterated National Demand made by the Swarajists, Independents, 
Nationalists and others on behalf of the country in September 1926. It is 
not necessary to deal here with the programme of the “ Walk-Out ” or to 
say any thing in defence of it. It has been fully dealt with in the manifesto.* 
It is only necessary to add that in strict accordance with the Cawnpore 
decision, the Swarajists attended the Assembly again to prevent the hasty 
enactment of the objectionable provisions of the Currency Bill. Their mere 
presence was sufficient to compel the Government to consent to a motion for 
adjournment of this matter to the next Assembly. 

From the foregoing short resume it will be clear that the Swaraj ist^s 
record in the last Assembly has been one of cons** 
Conclusion. picuous success, its main features being : — 

(a) that the party presented the National Demand with the united 
support and strength of practically all the Indian elected re- 
presentatives in the Legislature ; 


* The text of the Election Manifesto will be given in the next issue of the Kegister. 
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(5) that the party strove to put the policy of obstruction and refusal 
of supplies in force when there was no satisfactory response 
to that Demand. 

(c) that it throughout maintained and carried out the basic principle 

on which the General Council of the Swanyya Party and later 
the Congress has directed the party to pursue its work in the 
Legislative Councils, namely, ** the guiding principle in carrying 
on all political work shall be self-reliance in all activities which 
make for the healthy growth of the nation and resistance to 
every activity, governmental or other, that may impede the 
Nation’s progress towards Swaraj. 

(d) that it has also achieved tangible results, beneficial to the masses 

of the people by 

1 . The reduction of the Salt Tax, 

2. The reduction of the Railway fares, 

3. Tne remission of Provincial Contributions. 

4. Repeal of the Cotton Excise Duty and the imposition of the duties 

for the protection of the National Industries like steel and 
paper manufacture, 

6. The enactment of laws for the protection and growth of Trade 
Unions, 

6. The passing of resolutions for the restoring of the civil and 
political liberties of the people in various ways, for the release 
of patriots and political prisoners, and the repeal of repressive 
laws. 


1 1 . — E c o n o m i c and Industrial. 

Since the beginning of British Rule, India has continued to suffer from the evils 
of over taxation. Indian patriots like Dadabhoy Nowroji and Qopal Krishna Qokhale 
made repeated efforts— without much avail— to relieve the country from the disastrous 
effects of this grievous burden of taxation that is sapping the vitality of the vast masses 
of the people of this country. These evils were accentuated during the War and by 
1923 the country had become saddled with additional taxation to the tune of 40 crorcs 
a year since 1914. The Swarajists in the last Assembly have fought hard for remission 
of taxation and during their three years’ tenure, taxation to the extent of 9 crorea of 
rupees a year has been reduced. It will continue to be the policy of the Swarajists to 
press their demand for substr ntial remissions of taxation. The Party is convinced that 
so far as central finance is concerned, the further reduction of the salt tax and of 
railway rates and fares and the restoration of the pice postcard and half an anna 
envelope are absolutely necessary as the first steps in the policy of bringing taxation to 
some extent at least in consonance with the capacity of the p^ple to bear it. The high 
scale at which taxation is maintained in this country is due to the extravagance involved in 
a top-heavy administration, particularly owing to the appalling military expenditure 
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imposed on India at the dictation of the Imperial Government. The Party will therefore 
etrennoQsly press for drastic reduction in all expenditure and particularly in military 
expenditure. 

2. The Swarajya Party was instrumental in getting an enquiry into the currency 
of the Government. The report of the Boyal Commission on Currency has failed to 
win the approval of the country as a whole on any material point and the attempt to 
fix the ratio between the rupee and the sovereign at one shilling six pence gold to the 
rupee, hau created widespread alarm amongst the agricultural and industrial classes. 
There is no doubt whatever that this artificial raising of the value of the rupee will 
result in serious economic distress and will bring countless suffering on the already 
indebted agricultural population, by reducing the prices of agricultural produce and 
thereby cutting down the wages of the tillers of the soil. Nor will its repurcussion on 
our industries be less baneful. The Party will offer a most determined resistence to 
the passage of the proposed Currency Bill so far as its main provisions are concerned. 
The Party will also advocate every measure which will make the currency and exchange 
mechanism of the country as free from manipulation as possible. An honest gold 
standard, with a free market for gold and with gold in active circulation, is the ideal 
which the party is steadily keeping in view. 

3. The industrial development of the country has always had very high place m 
the programme and policy of the party and all proposals for granting discriminating 
protection to vital national industries will continue to receive the sympathetic support 
of the party. Unemployment is, as is well-known, very rife in our urban population 
and agriculture alone does not any longer suffice to provide our growing population with 
their daily bread. The only sound solution is to so develop the various industries in the 
country that they may provide wider and wider avenues of employment to our rising 
generation. India with its 31B millions provides within its own borders an immense 
market for the products of various manufacturing industries. There is no reason why 
such industries should not rapidly develop if a well-thought-out industrial policy is 
steadily followed. The Party has consequently made this one of the most important 
pranks in its programme. 

4. It is impossible to divorce railway administration from the consideration of 
the economic well-being of our country. It will be obvious on the slightest consideration 
that heavy rates and fares are a serious impediment in the way of trade and travel. 
Both agriculture and industries have to suffer a heavy handicap owing to the existing 
railway policy and the Party is resolved to pursue the line of action which will remove 
the said handicap at the earliest possible time. 

In general, reduction of taxation, economy in administration and resistance of 
extravagance will always receive the support of the Swaraj Party in the Assembly and 
the various Councils. 


Jamnadas M. Mehta. 
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The Bengal Legislative Council 

CALCUTTA-^ 1 6 TH FEBRUARY 1926. 

The second meeting of the cold weather session of the Bengal Legislative 
Council commenced on the 16TH FEBRUARY. Ten new members took the 
oath of allegiance} after which the President expressed the condolences of the 
Council at the death of Moulvi Nazim-ud-din Ahmed> the Maharaja of 
Natore, and Lord Carmichael. 

At question time there was a lively altercation between Mr. A. C. 
Baneriee and the President, which resulted in the former being asked to 
resume his seat. 

Bengal Village Self-Government Bill. 

A number of amendments demanding greater powers to the people were 
moved mainly by the Swarajist members when Rai Harendra Nath Chow- 
dhury’s Bill for amending the Bengal Village Self-Gk>vernment Act came 
up for consideration. 

Mr. B. N. Sasmal moved an amendment doing away with the power of 
the District Magistrates to appoint chowkidars and duffadars, and to vest that 
power in the Union Boards. 

The Maharaja of Nadia, in opposing the amendment, said that they had 
not advanced sufficiently in the administration of the Union Boards to be able 
to dispense with the control of the District Magistrates over the appoint- 
ment of chowkidars. Moreover, the existence of party factions in the Union 
Boards necessitated the existence of outside control. Inspite of the Gk)vern- 
meut opposition the amendment was carried. 

Mr. Sasmal moved another amendment to the effect that the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of chowkidars and duffardars should not be subject to 
the approval of District Magistrates. The amendment was lost. 

The next amendment of Mr. Sasmal urged that the salary and cost of 
equipment of chowkidars should be determined by the Union Boards and 
not by Magistrates, In opposing the amendment, one official member said 
that its object was the introduction of khaddar in the Union Boards. 

The amendment was carried, in spite of the official members’ opposition 
and the Council adjourned. 

Next day, the 17TH FEBRUARY, three different Bills introduced by 
members to amend the Bengal Village Self-Government Act with a view to 
taking away the powers vested in the Magistrates were rejected by the 
Council. The amendments were introduced with the object of securing the 
power of appointment, disp^isaal, pay and equipment of chowkidars for Union 
Boards. These powers were in the hands of the Executive. 

In opposing the Bills Mr. L. Birley, on behalf of the Government, asked 
the members to consider what the results of the Bills as a whole were 
likely to be, and whether a very important Act should be subject to the 
attacks of small private Bills. If the Bills were passed the Union Boards 
35 
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would appoint chowkidars without reference to District Magistrates, but the 
latter had the power to dismiss them. In the case of disagreement between a 
District Magistrate and a Union Board, there would be a most undesirable 
atate of affairs. Eventually the motion was lost. 

The Bengal Village Self-Government Act Amendment Bill was also 
rejected. The Bengal Fishery Preservation Bill, though adversely criticised 
both by official and elected members, was referred to a select committee. 
The Council then adjourned. 

President’s Conduct Resented. 

On the 18TH FEBRUARY there was an unfortunate incident which 
disturbed for some time the proceedings of the Council and which resulted 
in the walking out from the hall of all the Swarajist and Nationalist members. 

The incident originated thus : A resolution was being discussed demand- 
ing representation in the Council according to the numerical strength of the 
different communities of the Provinces. 

Sir Abdur Rahim moved an amendment asking the addition of the 
following words “ just and proper representation of minor communities and 
commercial interests.” The President said that though timely notice of the 
amendment had not been given, he would suspend the rules and allow the 
amendment. The Swarajists took objection to that procedure and one member 
described the conduct of the President as arbitrary and when asked by the 
President to withdraw his remark, he refused to do so. Whereupon the 
President asked him to leave the hall for the day. Other members, includ- 
ing Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, the Swaraj Party leader, described the conduct of 
the President as ‘‘ childish and insane.” They too were asked to leave the hall. 
Then followed an uproarious scene, and the Swarajists and Nationalists in a 
body left the hall. 

The resolution concerning communal representation in the Council, as 
amended by Sir Abdur Rahim, was then carried without much discussion. 

After the motion was carried Sir Hugh Stephenson, referring to the 
incident, assured the President that he had the full support of the House, 
and suggested that, in view of the incident, and as they were discussing 
private business, and as the Opposition benches were empty, the debate should 
be adjourned. The President accepted the suggestion and adjourned the 
Council for the day. 

Aftermath of the Incident. 

After leaving the hall, the Swarajist and Nationalist members held a 
joint meeting in the members’ library adjoining the Council Chamber. After 
condemning the conduct of the President, they sent a notice of a motion 
urging the removal of Kumar Shibsekhareswar Roy from the office of the 
President of the Council. 

Day after next, i.e. on the 20th February, it was announced that Lord 
Lytton had allowed the Swarajist motion that Kumar Shibsekharesvrar 
Ray, President of the Bengal Council, be removed from office ” under Section 
72 C(4) of the Government of India Act and fixed the 24th February for 
its discussion. 

Following the announcement of Lord Lytton’s decision the Swarfi^ist 
members of the Council, at a party meeting held on the very day, decided to 
attend the Council from Monday the 22nd, and )n Wednesday 24th to move 
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the resolutioD, and press it to a division. A number of prominent Nation- 
alists were also present at the meeting. 


The Budget for 1926-27. 

On the 19TH FEBRUARY none of the Swarajist and Nationalist 
Members attended the meeting of the Council. At an informal party 
meeting held on this day they decided not to attend the Council meetings 
unless their motion for removal of the present President was allowed. 

The attendance was very thin. In an almost empty House the Hon ble 
Mr. Donald read his lengthy Budget speech and took about an hour to finish 
it. In presenting the Budget Mr. Donald said : — 

We start the year 1926-27 with a sum of Rs. 23,63,200 in our balances. Of this, 
Bs. 10,70,000 api)ertains to the Famine Insurance Fund. To this* Fund we are required 
to contribute annually until the accumulated total reaches six times the amout of the 
annual assignment, when we may suspend temporarily the provision for annual contri- 
bution. That limit will be reached next year provided no unforeseen calamity occurs 
necessitating expenditure from the fund, and further contributions will then be unnecessary. 
Revenue in the y^ar 1926-27, excluding loan operations, I anticipate at Rs. 10,76,78,000, 
an inerf^ase of about Rs. 17 lakhs over the revised estimate for the current year. 
Rs. 11 lakhs of this arises from the change m the ‘ kist ’ date in certain estates in Burdwan. 
This 18 not really an increase in revenue. The remainder comes principally from 
stamps. Excluding loan operations our ordinary receipts for 1926-27 are : Estimates at 
Rs. 10,76,78,000, against Rs 10,69,84,000, the revised figure of 1926-26. 

The expenditure which we contemplate m 1926-27, exclusive of expenditure outside 
the revenue account, amounts to Rs. 10,97,29,000. This is Rs. 29 and three-fourth lakhs 
over the expenditure m 19^6-26 as passed by the Council last March over Rs. 62 lakhs 
in excess of the revised estimate of the current year, and Rs. 20 and half lakhs over and 
above our anticipated icvcnue. We aie drawing on our balances to the extent of 
Rs. 20 and half lakhs. If we were to allow merely for the development of the existing 
activities, our expendituie would be Rs. 10,45,47,000 and should be budgeting for a 
surplus of Rs. 31,31,000. 

Expenditure on New Schemes. 

We propose utilising this surplus and drawing on our balances for the execution 
of new schemes involving an ultimate expenditure of Rs. 11,68,000 recurring and 
Rs, 66,36,000 non-recurring, of which Rs. 9,35,000 recurring and Rs. 43,17,000 non- 
recurring will be required m 1926-27. 

In addition to the cx(ien<liture I have already mentioned, the Budget for 1926-27 
provides for expenditure of Rs. 28 and three-fourth lakhs outside the revenue account, 
Rs. 6 and one-fourth lakhs for the repayment of loan to the Government of India^ 
Rs. 6 lakhs for loans to local bodies, co-operative credit societies and cultivators, about 
Rs. 9 and tbree-fourth lakhs for the Calcutta Police buildings, Rs. 4 and half lakhs for 
the Daraodar Canal Project, and Rs. 3 and one-fourth lakhs for expenditure on the 
commutation of the pension of retired officers. 

I shall now proceed briefly to describe the proposals for expenditure in 1926-27. 

The provision under the head of Land Revenue is about Rs. 6 and half lakhs in 
excess of the revised e-timate for the current year. Excise expenditure is about Rs. 1 lakh 
less than that of the current year . 

In the Forest Department we contemplate new expen<iiture amounting to about 
Rs. 3 and half lakhs. This is required for the proper deveiopmenl of our forests. We 
cannot get full benefit of our forest resources unless we open them out and obtain greater 
accessibility. We should in due course reap a considerable harvest as the result of this 
expenditure. 

Irrigation Demands. 

Taking irrigation as a whole irrespective of the manner in which the accounts are 
maintained — 1 do not propose to trouble the Council with complications of this kind — 
it is our intention to spend a considerable amount in the next few years. The General 
Administration Bmlget is up by Rs. 2 lakhs. This is mainly due to the piovision of 
Rs. 2 and half lakhs for expensr ^ in connection with elections to the Indian and Provin- 
cial Legislatures which will take pi ce during the coming year. 
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There ie an increase of about Bs. 1 and half Jakhs in the Administration of Justice 
Budget, and an increase of about Bs 1 Jakh in the Jail Budget, In the Police Bu^et 
there is an increase of about Bs. 4 lakhs over that of the current year. The small differ- 
ence in the Presidency Police charges Is mainly due to ordinary fluctuations. The main 
increase is in the District Executive Force in Bengal Police. We have made a 
special grant of Bs 1 lakh for the improvement of equipment there. A sum of 
Bs. 64,000 has been provided for the payment of house rent to sub-inspectors of police ; 
a sum of an almost similar amount has also been provided to improve the pay of these 
officers. 

In the Medical Department we propose to spend Be. 2 and half lakhs more than in 
the current year. There is a sum of Bs. 1,20,000 for grant to hospitals to enable them 
to be improved to meet the requirements of the Medical School, and we have provided a 
further sum of Bs. 1,56,000 for the construction of Medical Schools themselves. 

Public Health. 

I now come to Public Health. We have not been unmindful of the necessities of 
this Department in its various activities, and the provision that we have made for this 
Department in 1926-27 exceeds the expenditure of the current year by Bs. 12 and half 
lakhs, a great advance as compared with recent years. Water supply both m municipa- 
lities' and rural areas, sewage cholera, kala-azar, and malaria have each and all shared 
the better fortune. In the Budget of the current year the sum of Be. 2 and half lakhs 
was provided for rural water-supply. Not less important at the present moment than the 
supply of good drinking water is kala-azar. We propose to increase the existing provision 
to Bs. 2 lakhs each year in the next three years, and while providing this sum in the 
Budget for 1926-27 we have earmarked the sum of Bs. 3 lakhs in our balances to meet the 
additional provision in the succeeding two years, 

Agriculture also shows an increased expenditure. This Department is by no means 
at a standstill, and several farms are under construction, and should by the end of the 
coming year be in working operation. In certain matters, and in particular those 
relating to agricultural education, there have been some changes in policy which have 
necessitated recasting schemes, and they have not sufficiently matured for incorporation m 
the next year’s Budget, We have provided, however, for the appointment of a cattle 
breeding expert and for the organisation of jute and paddy sale societies. The Budget 
provides for a total expenditure on execution of Ks. 1,39,600, inclusive of expenditure in 
England, which is Bs. 7 lakhs over the revised estimate of the current year. Of new 
oxpendrture, we have committed ourselves to a total of Bs, 7,68,817 non-rtcurring expen- 
diture and of Bs. 4,96,862 recurring expenditure. Of this Bs. 7,66,817 non-recuning and 
Bs. 3,78,397 recurring find a place in the Budget for 1926-27, 

Our local loan operations in the coming year are ot small amount. We advance 
Bs. 38,000 for improving Ichakali and Maliash khaJs and we lend Bs. 30,000 for the 
organisation of paddy and jute sale societies, and Bs. 50,000 for co-operative housing 
societies in Calcutta, Municipalities and District Boards propose to borrow from us in 
1926-27 to the extent of Ks. 1,92,000 only. 

After the Budget speech was over the House adjourned to meet again 

On the 22ND FEBRUAEY, when the Swarajists attended the Council 
and took part in its proceedings. No settlement of the Thursday's incident 
(24th) could yet be arrived at. The Swarsyist and Nationalist leaders expres- 
sed the opinion that there would already have been an end of the matter had 
not some ** busy bodies ” interfered. For a greater portion of the first period 
of the Council on this day the Chair was occupied by the Deputy President, 
while the President and several members were discussing a settlement of 
the incident. 

The business of the Council was confined to only two non-official reso- 
lutions, both of which were carried and accepted bv the Government. 

The first resolution urged that a survey be made of the waterways in 
Bengal and definite schemes be formulated for the improvement and main* 
tenanoe of such of those waterways as may be found to have deteriorated 
or to be deteriorating. 

The second resolution recommended that immediate steps be taken to 
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make physical culture compulsory for students between 12 and 18 years of 
age in all schools affiliated to the Calcutta and Dacca Universities. 

On the 23RD FEBRUARY, the Council re-assembling, further negotia- 
tions for an amicable settlement of the Council affair proceeded the whole 
day. The proceedings of the House went on in a thin house presided 
over by the Dy. President. 

Though no definite settlement had yet been arrived at, it was stated that 
Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Swarajist leader, is agreeable to withdraw the resolution 
jirging the removal of the President, provided the latter expressed regret 
for what had happened in the Council on Thursday last. 

Seamen^s Un-employment. 

The whole of this day was devoted to the discussion of non-official 
resolutions. 

Mr. M. Daud urged for a Committee, to enquire into the causes of 
unemployment among seamen and to advise what remedial measure should 
be adopted. The resolution was seconded by representatives of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and other European members, who highly spoke 
of the fine services rendered by lascars during the War. The resolution was 
carried. 

The Beggar Nuisance. 

Mr. J. Campbell Forrest^^r then moved that a committee be appointed to 
enquire into and report upon the desirability of taking legislative action to 
abate, or end, the beggar nuisance in Bengal and particularly in Calcutta. 

The Hon. the Maharaja of Nadia said the Government had every 
sympathy with Mr. Campbell Forrester's desire to ha/e measures taken to 
deal with the beggar problem in Calcutta. After referring to the various 
steps taken by the Government since 1918, the Maharaja stated that the 
Calcutta Corporation had appointed a committee to go into the beggar 
question. The Government was prepared to pay the most careful attention 
to any proposals that the Calcutta Corporation might take. 

At this assurance, Mr. Forrester withdrew the resolution and the Council 
adjourned. 


C A L C U T T A — 2 4 TH FEBRU ARY 1 926. 

Motion fox Removal of the President. 

All attempts to arrive at an amicable settlement having been frustrated 
by the influence of some “ invisible hand,” as some members described it in 
the course of the debate, the motion for the removal of the Hon'ble Kumar 
Shibsekh ares war Roy from his office of the Presidentship came up for dis- 
cussion in the Council when it re-assembled on the 24th February. Before 
the proceedings commenced the President repudiated the suggestion made 
in the Swarajist press that presure was put on him by “outside authority to 
take a certain line of action or to refrain from taking it,” and concluded by 
saying that he recognised no mskster except the Bengal Council. 

Mr. B. N* SASMAL, in moving the resolution, said that the leaders 
of the Swaraj Party rightly protested against the President's action last 
Thursday in suspending the leader of the most popular party in the House. 
No leader of any part had eve \ before been suspended anywhere in the world. 
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Dr. Bidhan Chunder HOY/io supporting the motion for the removal of 
the President, said that they had been told that the prestige of the ohair 
must be maintained. He used the word “ prestige ’’ advisedly, and not the 
word “ dignity,** because in India when prestige entered by the front door» 
dignity escaped by the back door. When Dr. Roy was assured last night 
that the chances of settlement had been frustrated by an invisible hand, he 
determined that the motion must be discussed before the House, so that he 
might exclaim hands otf.** If the motion was lost, the result would be due 
to Government being able to command a subservient and slavish majority. 
In that case, the speaker would be able to throw open the doors of the House 
and show to the people the figure of an elected President as a henchman 
tied to the Treasury Benches and clothed in a robe of prestige by a benign 
Government. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA, Leader of the Swaraj Party, said In con- 
clusion I will tell you what we want. I want the convention of the House of 
Commons to be honoured in this House, namely, that the President or the 
speaker, once elected, should in reality be a non-party man, that he will sit 
in his chair with the good-will and the unanimous consent of the representa- 
tives of the people, and that he should be guided by the vote of the House 
in taking the extreme step of the expulsion of a man. I will also tell you 
what we do not want. I do not want a President to remain a party man, 
popped up with the continuous support of the Government Party, after 
election. I do not want a man to be the Speaker of this House, who depends 
for his future on the smiles of the Government. I cannot help believing the 
information I received some time ago, that the President had threatened to 
teach the Swarajists a lesson. I cannot help attaching importance to the 
information that he received warm commendations from a high personage 
for having pulled up Maulvi Nural Huq Choudhury on two previous occasions. 
Again, only recently in connection with the affairs concerning the House, 
he gave his word as a gentleman that he would take a certain course. 

Ordinary courtesy among gentlemen precludes me from disclosing 
details, but such is the strength of the red-tape supplied from high quarters, 
that he has had to bow to imperious pressure. I hope I have not overstated 
the circumstances which have made him a partisan President, unworthy to 
fill the chair of the speaker. I am sorry to say these circumstances have 
made him petty. 

“ Members must have noticed that, of late, how, time after time the 
President has with, deliberate hurry, suppressed the asking of supplementary 
questions by members of this House on my side and deliberately and inten- 
tionally called out the next item on the agenda. I will not multiply ins- 
tances. The truth is that we have been saddled with a Constitution, the 
backbone of which is Dyarchy — Dyarchy not merely in administration, but 
even in the conduct of the President. He knows that, so long as he can 
bask in the official sunshine, he is perfectly safe. That is why he 
considers himself responsible not to the House, as is the case with every 
Assembly in the civilised world, but to the Governor who can protect him 
even from the unanimous vote of the elected members of this House. That 
is why he can be defiant, that is why he can ride rough-shod over the rights 
of the House, and that is why we desire, by this motion, to express our 
disapprobation and condemnation of his conduct.** 

Sir Hugh STEPHENSON, in opposing the n otion, said the President was 
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the custodian of the dignity of the House, and therefore, he was unable to 
do anything or to allow anything that took away from that dignity. It 
had been said that the President went too far when he suspended the loader 
of the Swaraj Party. The leader of the Swaraj Party accused the Chair of 
childishness, and the speaker could conceive of no greater insult to the 
dignity of the whole House, and to say that the President should not suspend 
him because he was the leader of a party was to his mind an argument not 
easily understood. Surely the right argument was that a man who was the 
leader of a party should not be immune, but should be expected to show better 
example. In all institutions the ruling of the Chair must be obeyed. The 
course that had been taken would not advance the progress of the liberty 
in India one jot, but it would give to those who were opposed to a further 
advance a handle, and the motion, whether it was carried or not, would 
have the effect of transferring to Bengal the stigma that should fall only on 
one portion of the House. ' 

After three and a half hours discussion the motion was negatived by 
15 votes, 57 voting for and 72 against it. 

The Council then granted money for the Ministers’ salaries for the period 
they had actually worked and then adjourned. 

Official Bills. 

On the 25TH FEBRUARY the Council sat for about an hour and a 
half. Only Government business was transacted consisting of two small 
Bills and a resolution. 

Mr. Donald introduced the Calcutta Port Act Amendment Bill, which 
required the Port Trust to erect shelters for deck passengers at ports where 
there was a regular passenger trade. The Bill was passed. 

The Maharaja of Nadia introduced the Calcutta Municipal Act Amend- 
ment Bill, which gave power to the Calcutta Corporation to initiate proceed- 
ings in respect of breaches of building regulations. The Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Donald, the Council urged the Government to 
authorise the railway authorities to make provision in the structure of the 
Bally Railway Bridge to allow for the construction of roadways at a cost not 
exceeding Rs. 10 lakhs. 

The Swarajists opposed the motion, but were defeated by fourteen votes. 


General Discussion of the Budget* 

The Council re-assembled on the 1 ST MARCH for the general discussion 
of the Budget. Thirteen non-official members expressed dissatisfaction at 
insufficient provision for the Transferred subjects. They complained that the 
greater portion of the money had been devoted to the Reserved depart- 
ments, while almost nothing had beeti devoted to Education, Agriculture, 
Sanitation and Public Herltb. After a three hours’ discussion the Council 
adjourned' for want of a qorum. 

Next day, the 2 ND MARCH, the Council met in a very thin House 
when the Finance Member, replying to criticisms, said that it was not a deficit 
Budget. They were spending from their balances which they were utilising 
as much as possible. The question of primary education was still under the 
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consideration of the Government, and no definite scheme had yet been 
formulated. 

Referring to the amusement tax, the Finance Member reminded the 
House that last year the Council passed a resolution urging the Government 
to exempt cinemas and theatres from this tax. They could not give 
immediate effect to it because they had still got the liability of the Provincial 
Contribution. In his opinion, no case for relief had been made in respect of 
cinemas, but so far as theatres were concerned, he announced that from the 
1st April theatres would be exempted from this tax for two years, when the 
period of remission of the Provincial Contribution would expire. 

As regards the 'Meston “sword,” he said their position was much 
better to-day than before. The subject would come up before the Govern- 
ment of India when the latter would consider the report of the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee. The Government of Bengal would utilise that oppor- 
tunity of bringing their case again before the Government of India for its 
reconsideration. 

The Budget discussion then ended and the Council adjourned till the 
16th March. 


Voting on Budget Grants 

C ALCV TT A— l 5 T H M ARCH 1926. 

The Swarafists' Walk'Out. 

After an adjournment of nearly a fortnight, the Council re-assembled on 
the 1 5th March for voting on Budget grants. Before the business of the 
House commenced Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta asked the permission of the 
Chair (Kumar Shibsekhareshwar Roy) to make a statement in the nature of a 
personal explanation on behalf of his party and was promptly questioned 
by the President, “ under what section of the law or rules of the Standing 
Order do you want to make a statement ? Sj. Sen Gupta asked the Chair 
to make this case a special one, as he wanted to make a general statement 
on behalf of his party with regard to the attitude of the Government towards 
the people during the life-time of this Council. The President agreed to 
this, adding that he must be short and should not introduce controversial 
matters. Mr. Sen Gupta then made the following statement : — 

Mr. President,— Might I have your leave to make a statement in the nature of a 
personal explanation on behalf of the party which I have the honour to lead in this House t 

You are perhaps aware, Sir, that in pursuance of the policy laid down by the Indian 
National Congress at Cawnpore and reconsidered and reiterated by the All-India Congress 
Committee at Delhi, all members of this Council belonging to the Swarajya Party will 
withdraw from the House to-day. 

Two years ago, wc came into this Council with the intention of either putting an 
end to the pretence of Government that they carry on the administration with the 
consent of the people, or so mending the system of Government as to be in accordance 
with the declared wishes of the people of India as expressed by the Indian National 
Congress. Although we have not succeeded in accomph''hing the latter object, we have 
certainly succeeded in destroying Dyarchy. To-day no one can doubt that the Govern- 
ment is carried on by the agents of the Indian Civil Service without even a semblance 
of the consent of the people. 

Let no one think for a moment that we regret the step that we have taken. On the 
contrary, we rejoice that our policy is justified, and is the only one that we could follow 
in the circumstances that the people of this country w« '•e placed in. Our policy is based 
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on the principle that tyranny, open and frank, is sooner destroyed than tyranny clothed 
with hypocrisy which makes people forget that there is tyranny at all. 

But apart from tearing ofiE the mask from the face of the Bureaucracy and showing 
the vicious character of this system of G ivernraenc in its nakedness, we have tried 
to voice the demands of the country and bring into prominence the legitimate but 
unrealised political rights of the people. But what has been the attitude of the Govern* 
ment towards these demands ? We asked for the release of Political prisoners— The reply 
was again arrests and detention of two members of this Council and nearly two hundred 
young men of Bengal without charge and without trial ! 

Even a moderate resolution brought forward by the Independent members of this 
House, supporting transfer of more subjects from the R ‘served to the Transferred Depart- 
ment, although carried with overwhelming majority, was totally ignored by the Government. 

Two months before his death, that far-sighted statesman, D shbandhu Chittaranjan 
Das, than whom India never had a greater or a more stubborn fighter, made that noble 
gesture of peace at Farid pur only to be spumed by the powers that be. But perhaps 
it 18 just as well that the Government refuses to listen to our reas mable demands. 
Perhaps it is necessary for the speedy attainment of the freedom of our country that 
the Government should proceed in its mad career of imprisonment and detention of public 
men and workers without charge and without trial, and attempt to tighten its grip on 
the nation more relentlessly an! ruthlessly, so that the nation may feel evermore the 
absolute n» cessity of immediately putting an end to the system of government under 
which huch things are possible. 

Wc go out to the country to seek her approval of the policy that we have so far 
followed in this Council. We go out to the country to seek her mandate on our future 
po ’cy. We out to the countiy to gather strength and inspiration. We go out to the 
countiy with the full faith that our countrymen will not only approve of the policy 
that we have so far followed in this Council, but will also strengthen our hands that the 
great disadvantage of being in a minority will be a thing of the past. 

I do not want to p(?ep into the future or to anticipate coming events. But even if 
on our coming back in laiger numbers and with added strength in 1927, we find the 
Bureauciacy still uinelentiny, still obdurate, still unresponsive to national desires, then, 
8ir, I have no doubt rliat the nation will not hesitate to employ other and more effective 
though quite legitimate weapons, as the last resort of a disarmed, down-trodden and 
oppiessed peoph . 

I beg leave of you now, Sir, on behalf of myself and the members of the party, to 
withdiaw fiom the House. 

Concluding his statement with these words, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta 
walked out of the Chamber followed by the Swarajist members filing out 
in a body. A silent House listened to his statement and a still more silent 
House witnessed the “ walk out ” which created a profound impression. 

Nine Independent members who had issued a manifesto intimating their 
desire not to participate in the business of the House from this day, were 
also absent. Messrs. Surendra Nath Roy, Satyakishore Banerii and B. 
Chakravarti ( who ontorod the hall shortly after the “ walk out’’) were the 
only Independent members who stuck to their seats after the Swarajists had 
vacated their seats and left the Chamber. 

Notwithstanding the empty Swarajist benches and the sparsely filled 
House, the Government members went on merrily with their business and had 
all their demands under the heads, Land Revenue, Excise, Stamps and Forests 
passed with slight or no modification whatsoever, the amendments either for 
reduction or total refusal standing in the names of the Swarajist and Inde^ 
pendent members having automatically fallen through. 

Grant for the Executive Council. 

On the 16TH MARCH Moulvi Ekramul HUQ, in moving his motion 
refusing grant for the Executive Council, raised a constitutional question, 
and asked for the immediate appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire 
into the working of the Reforr is. 
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Sir Abdur Rahim, supporting the motion, said that, though he did not 
support the immediate appointment of a Royal Commission before the Muddi- 
man Committee, since then he had modified his views just as the Govern- 
ment had modified its own. 

Sir Hugh Stephenson, replying, said that the Bengal Government was 
not directly concerned with the question. But speaking on his own account, 
he said if a Commission was appointed it would examine whether India 
was fit and ready for Parliamentary Government, and whether the foundation 
was strong on which a Parliamentary system could be based. From the 
speeches, he had not found any reason why this examination should be 
made now.. As regards Provincial Autonomy, they were all at one with 
the ideal that Parliament had set before them. His conception of the 
position of Government was that they were here to carry on the work until 
India was fit and ready to take over the work from them. On this assurance 
the resolution was withdrawn and the Council then adjourned. 

Demand for Justice. 

On the 17TH MARCH, when Sir Hugh Stephenson moved for the grant 
for expenditure under Administration of Justice, an amendment was moved 
for reduction of the grant by Re. I to point out that there were only a few 
Mahomedan Officers in the Subordinate Judicial Service. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said that these appointments were made by the High 
Court Judges, and suggested that the power of making appointments in the 
Judicial Service should be taken by the Government so that appointments 
could be made on the basis of the proportion of Hindus and Muslims in 
the province. 

Sir Hugh Stephenson said that the High Court appointed the best men, 
and it was not to be blamed for there not being a sufficient number of Maho- 
medans in the Judicial Service. Constitutionally, ho disliked Comrnunalism 
in matters of appointments. But for the good of the Province, consisting as 
it did of Hindus and Mahomedans, it was essential that there should be a 
sufficient number of each community in the public services. In this particular 
oase, he would dislike the idea of appointments being made on a communal 
basis. The motion was withdrawn and the Council adjourned. 

Demand for Education, 

On the 18TH MARCH, when the Education Demand was made, Sir 
Abdur Rahim moved that the grant of Rs. 3,74,128 to the Calcutta University 
be reduced by one rupee. He attacked the Calcutta University, which, ha 
said, had not preserved its reputation. The Post Graduate Department was 
not wisely run. One thing that was essential was that they should have a 
sound system of secondary education. He opposed the proposal to introduce 
Bengali as the medium of instruction up to the Matriculation standard. If it 
was accepted, the knowledge of English of the students would be consider- 
ably weakened Mahomedan education would also suffer to a great extent. 
They wanted English to remain, at least, until a proper system of secondary 
education was established. Bengali literature did rot contain proper educative 
juvenile lite^’ature, and it was foreign to Islamic culture, to which Mahome- 
dans attache i '.the greatest importance. It would be disastrous to Mahomedan 
culture if Be ngali was introduced as the medium of instruction. 

The ai^endment was under discussion when the Council adjourned 
to meet on 
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The 19TH MARCH when the discussion on the censure motion moved 
by Sir Abdur Rahim, proposing a cut on the Calcutta University grant 
was resumed. Hindu members severely critised Sir Abdur Rahim’s speech as 
narrow in outlook, extra-parochial and ultra-communal and after an hour’s 
discussion the motion was withdrawn. The grant was then voted. 

The Medical Grant. 

The next demand was for the Medical grant, in regard to which Mr. 
Campbell Forrester said that although the Council had sanctioned Rs. 50,000 
for a leper colony, nothing had been done by the Government. 

The Maharaia of Nadia said that a European merchant who did not 
want to disclose his name donated Rs. 50,000, a Marwari merchant Rs. 25,000 
and the Calcutta Turf Club Rs. 1,000. The site had been selected at Chan- 
drakona, in Midnapore, for a leper colony, and as soon as the problem 
of water supply was solved, the work would be taken in hand. This grant, 
too, was voted. 

The Excise Demand. 

The next and last meeting of the Council was on the 22ND MARCH, 
when there were only three cuts in the Excise demand, two of which wore 
moved by the Finance Member, The real cut was a reduction in Excise 
demand by one rupee moved by Mr. Villiers, the European non-official 
representative. 

Howrah Bridge Bill. 

After the Budget demands were granted, Mr. Donald, the Finance Mem- 
ber, presented the report of the Select Committee on the Howrah Bridge Bill 
which had come to the conclusion that a bridge of the cheapest possible 
type should bo constructed, and, to that end, had amended the Taxation 
clauses. 

There was a considerable difference of opinion on this particular clause. 
The Select Committee decided that the bridge should be entrusted to the 
Calcutta Port Commissioner, who, at present, look after the existing Howrah 
bridge. Ultimately, on the motion of Mr. Donald, the Council agreed to defer 
the Howrah Bridge Bill till the duly Session. 

Calcutta Improvement Trust Bill. 

The Maharaja of Nadia then introduced a Bill to amend the Calcutta 
Improvement Act of 1911. The object of the Bill was to amend the old 
Act in certain clauses to bring them in line with the Calcutta Municipal Act 
of 1923. The Bill was passed. 

This finished the business of the session and on the authority of H. E. 
the Governor, the Council was prorogued. 



The U. P. Legislative Council 

{For Proceedings of the January Session See page 293) 
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The February Session of thp United Provinces Legislative Council opened on the 23RD 
FEBRUARY. After Mr. K. P. Kichlu, Assistant Director of Public Instruction, had taken 
the Oath of Allegiance, the President announced that the Agra Civil Courts 'Amendment 
Act of 1926 had received the assent of the Oovemor-General. 

Primary Education Bill. 

Rai Ba^eswar BALI, Minister of Education, then presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the District Boards Primary Education Bill. In moving that the Bill be 
taken into consideration, the Minister drew attention to the fact that the Select Com- 
mittee had not made any material changes in the Bill as originally presented. The 
Select Committee had slightly altered two or three clauses. In clause 4 of the Bill it 
was originally proposed that before compulsory primary education was introduced by 
a Board, it must pass by a vote two-thirds of the total number of members constituting 
the Board, a special resolution to that effect. The Select Committee had, however, 
altered the words “ two-thirds ” to “one-half.” 

Another important alteration had been made in regard to claust* 8. The Select 
Committee’s amendment provided that children of indigent parents should be supplied 
with text books and other educatiinal requisites free of charge. That would no doubt 
entail a little extra expenditure, but in view of the fact that the Government weic 
introducing the element of compulsion it was necessary specially to safcguaid the 
interests of indigent children. The Select Committee had suggested some other minor 
alterations as well in the Bill. 

Next day, the 24TH FEBRU ARY^ ihe House re-assembling, consideiation of the 
Primary Education Bill was 'resumed. The Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, 
consisted of 19 clauses with a number of sub-clauses. Over 70 araendmints were on 
the table for discussion on this day ami after over seven hours’ sitting the Council disposed 
of a large majority of them. A number of amendments were moved with the intention 
of altering the provisions of clause three of the Bill which relates to the issue ot a 
notification making primary education compulsory in a particular area. As the debate 
could not be finished on this day, the House adjourned to meet again on 

The 2STH FEBRUARY when Mr. Hafiz Hidayet Hussain moved an amendment uiging 
the inclusion of religious instruction in primary education as defined in the Bill. He said 
that nothing was dearer to the heart of a Moslem than religion and Moslem education 
could not be separated from Moslem theology. 

Pandit Brijnandan Prasad opposed the amendment. There were a number of 
other speeches on the amendment, which was eventually negatived. 

Khan Bahadur Fazlur Rahman Khan then moved an amendment to add a new sub- 
clause to Clause 17 of the Bill, which related to the powers of the Local Government 
to make certain rules. 

Kunwar Jagadish Prasad, Education ISecretary, said he was constrained to draw 
the attention of the House to the fact that for the first time in the Council the communal 
question had come vividly to the foie, and that too on such an innocent measure. He 
would appeal to the Swarajists, whose ideal was Hindu-Moslem unity, to rise to the occas- 
ion and to lull the spirit of communal distrust that had epmug up during the debate. 

Several Hindu members opposed the amendment, but it was ultimately carried by 
43 votes against 28. 

The Education Minister moved that the Bill be passed . He said he regretted that 
the Bill bad aroused communal controversy. 

At this stage Mr. Eahs Eidayat Hussain rose up and said that as a protest against 
the attitude of the Hindu Membcis who, by their numei cal strength, had outvoted most 
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of the demands of the Musalmans including some demands which were very dear to 
them, he and other members of his community would take no part in the passage of 
the Bill, With these words all the Moslem members present left the Council. 

The Bill was passed without a division and the Council adiourned till the 4tu 
March. 


Budget Statement for 192 6-2 7. 

After a week’s adjournment, the Council met on the 4TH MARCH when Sir 
Samuel O’Donnell, the Finance Member, presented the Budget for the financial year 
1926-27. The following are extracts from the Finance Member’s statement : — (The figures 
should be read in thousands), 

I will first refer to the figures of 1924-26, and their effect on the present financial 
situation. As the Council are aware there is generally some difference between the revised 
estimates and the actual expendituie as finally reported by the Accountant-General. On 
this occasion, though there were as usual considerable variations in detail, the total 
difference which is shown in the closing balance amounted only to an increase of 2,38. 
The opening balance of 1926-26 thus became 76,13, instead of 72,75, — the figuies 
originally anticipated. 

The budget for 1926-26 as originally presented to the Council provided for revenue 
amounting to 12,89.42 ; receipts under Debt heads amounting to 2,89,24, making with 
the opening balance as then estimated, total receipts amounting to 16,16,41. On the 
expenditure side provision was made for 12,94 98, under Civil heads, and for 3,29 44, 
under the Debt heads, and the closing balance was cstiioated at 26,99. The budget 
as passed, however, diffeieii substantially from the buiiget as presented. The Government 
of India made a reduction in the contribution of 66, 17, ; the Council refused to vote 
expendituie amounting ro 6, 01, and by its rejection of the United Piovinces Stamp Act 
Amendment Bill re<iuced the revenue estimates by 7, 00,: and finally, as a result of the 
remission of pait of our contribution, it became unnecessary to borrow, as originally 
proposed, a sura of 43 00, which was di-signed to cover an anticipated tleficit. 

The net result of these various changes was a reduction on the receipt side ot 50 00, 
and on the ‘'xpeuditure side of 62 18, — giving a net increase m the closing balance ot 
12 18, which then became 39,17. Of this a sum of 4192, belonged to the Farame 
Insurance Fund, and 2 7 25, was available for g**neral put poses. 

1 now Come to a comparison of the budget and revised figures of 1925-26. The 
revised figure shoA 8 a deciease of revenue of 15,37 partly counter-balanced by a small 
deciease in receipts of 31 which alter allowing for the increase m the opening balance 
already mentioned, means that the receipts ate more tlian wore anticipated by 17,44. Dis- 
bursements undo!' Civil heads are higher by 3,52, but under Debt heads are less by 26,11. 

Principal Increases in Revenue. 

The net result is that the closing balance hag risen by 40 lakhs ■ that is from 39,17 
to 79,20. The lesults of the year, tbeiefoie, are satisfactory. The principal increases in 
revenue are . — (a) Land Revenue, 3,36, (6) Stamps, 11,00, (c) irrigation, 6,60. 

There aie also numerous minor but welcome mcieascs to which Forest, Registrati m, 
Subbidiseil companies, Interest, Administration of justice, Education, Medical, Public 
health, Agriculture, Receipts in all of superannuation, liave all contributed. On the 
other hand, theie is one large decrease of 10 lakhs under Excise. Under this h«jad the 
receipts were again overestimated. 

As regards expenditure there have been increases under (1) Irrigation expenditure 
(1,32,) . (2) Administration of ]U8tice (1,15) ; (3) English expenditure (7,49) ; (4) Medical 
(99) ; Public lualth (2,38) ; Agnculture Cl,85) , and Industries (62). 

On the Other hand, there have been, for vanous reasons which 1 need not dosenoe 
in detail, savings under Land revenue (1,76), Interest (1,95), Irrigation capital vvoiks 
(20,73), Famine insurance Fund (3,30), and under Miscellaneous a decieaae, aiieady 
mentioned, of 7,98. 

The reviseti figure for 1925-26 is 12,36,32 ; the budget figure for 1926-27 is 19,63,01. 
To these figures, however, most be added the irrigation expenditure which is shown as a 
deduction from revenue : when the figures become 12,89,46, and 13,42,49, respectively. 

Revenue Estimates. 

1 now turn to the estimates of revenue of the budget year. The total figure 
is 12,89.68, or 8,11, below the revised revenue estimate of 1926-26. The decrease, 
however, is unreal, for under the head, “ Transfers from the famine Insuiance Fund,” 
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merely represents the draft on the fund above the annaal assignment of 39,60, there is a 
decrease of 10,71, so that the true revenue is estimated to yield 2|60, more in the budget 
year. Increases are expected under Excise (2,26), as the result of the new sealed bottle 
system; under Stamps of 3,00 the figure by which the revenue under this head normally 
expands, and under Irrigation of 7,73,. The only important decreases anticipated 
arc 6,42, under Land revenue ; tbe arrears repayable in the budget year are smaller than 
they were in the current year ; and 6,76, under Forest, which is largely unreal, being 
due to a new method of accounting for a particular item. 

Under “ Receipts,” that is under the Debt head, tbe estimate is 2,05,69, and includes 
(1) Government Piess depreciation fund, 26. — This corresponds to a new item under 
the head Stationery and Printing,” which is explained m the memorandum. (2) Famine 
Insurance Fund, 23,38, — This represents repayments of takavi with its interest, and 
also interest on the balance of the fund, (3) Repayments of loans and advances 16,76, ; 
(4) Appropriation for sinking fund, 3.86, and (6) Borrowings of 1,62,46, from the new 
Provincial loans fund (which now replaces former borrowings from the Government of 
India). 

On this basis, revenue and receipts inclusive of the opening balance amount to 
16,74,67, ; whilst disburbements amount to 15,43,71, ; leaving a balance of 30,86. Of 
this 13,83, belongs to the Famine Insurance Fund, anti 25, to the Goveinraent Press 
depreciation fund ; so that 16,78, is the amount available for general purposes. 

We thus found ourselves able when preparing this budget, to provide for all sanc- 
tioned expenditure, for some new expenditure, and for a small closing balance. I cannot 
indeed leg^id the figure at which the closing balance stands in the budget as at ail 
satisfactory. 

Transferetl Departments. 

It has, of course, always been our policy to give the larger, much the larger share of 
new expenditure to the transferred departments. In each ot the financial statements 
which I have been concerned, I have given figuics whichfamply justify that statement 
The cumulative effect of this policy will be apparent from a comparison of the budget 
for 1921-22 and 1926-27. Between 1921-22 and 1926-27, the expendituie on Education 
has risen from 166 lakhs, to 179 lakhs, an increase of nearly 16 per cent. ; on 
Medical from 21 to 32 lakhs, an increase of 52 per cent. ; on Agriculture from 28 to 
30 lakhs, an increase of 7 per cent. ; on Industrh-s from 7 to 12 lakbs, an increase of 71 
per cent. The expenditure shown under Public health and Civil works has decreased, 
but the decrease is entirely nominal and is due merely to a change m our financial 
methods. We now provide for much more expendituie on those subjects from capital. 
Allowing for changes in methods of accounting, the total disbursement on tiansferivd 
subjects has gone up by 50 lakhs from 366 to 406, an increase of Just ovci 14 pei 
cent ; whilst the expenditure on the reserved subjects has increased by only 20 lakhs from 
1,117 to 1,137 lakhs, or about 18 per cent. Fuithcr, the latter increase, such as it 
is, is far more than accounted for by the expenditure on the S.irda canal. That expendi- 
ture was in 1921-22 only 20 lakhs ; it is now l06 lakhs. If we exclude that expenditure, 
which is of course of an exceptional character, there hat been a decrease on the reserved 
side of 66 lakhs, or 6 per cent. 

1 have now explained to the Council the more important of the pioposals which have 
found a place in the budget. Those proposals were framed on the basis of the latest figures 
available at the time. Since then, however, in tact during the last few days, we have 
received the welcome news that the Government of India intend to remit another 33 lakhs 
of our Contribution. That remission, for which we are grateful to the Government of 
India, makes the financial position decidedly more satisfactory than we had anticipated 
when the estimates were prepared. It has of course been impossible, in the time available, 
to alter the estimates. But we intend to bring forward, as we did last year, supplemen- 
tary estimates on the Ist April, and those estimates will provide for a very substantial 
addition to the expenditure budgetted for in the transferred departments. 

Supplementary Estimates. 

The Finance Member next presented the Supplementary Estimates for the current 
financial year. 

The following demands were noted : — 

Excise.— Rs, 1,16,162, to meet the cost of opium supplied to the Excise Department 
by the Government of India. 

Irrigation Works. — Rs. 13,671 for tbe grant-in-aid to the Jumna Training and Impro- 
Tement Association of Brindaban. 

Interest Charges. — Rs. 10 net (gross Rs. 8,400). 
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Oudh Chief Court. 

A demand of Rs. 1,81,274 net (gross Rs. 2,14,639,) was voted after a long discussion. 
The amount was made up of several items, including expenditure in connection with the 
High Court of Allahabad, Judicial Commissioners Court at Lucknow, Civil and Sessions 
Courts and fees for Special Counsel. The Council then adjourned till the 11th Maiclr 

General Discussion of the Budget 

The Swarajists’ Walk-Out. 

After a week’s adjournment the Council re-assembled on the 1 1 TH MARCH for 
the general discussion of the Budget. Immediately after question-time Pandit Govind 
Ballav PANT, leader of the Swaraj party m the Council, said that, in accordance 
with the resolution adopted by the All-lndia Congress Committee, the Swarajist members 
of the Council would cease to lunction as membeis of the Council, except on very special 
occasions. He said the events of the last live years had clearly demonstrated the mentality 
of the Government. “ Co-op<‘ration has only added to the intoxication and inlatuation 
of the bureaucracy, and tlic more it fed on it the greater grew its carving for it.” The 
Government was growing more and more unresponsive to public opinion. 

The Swarajist m^^mbers then withdrew and the Budget discussion proceeded. 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Fasiuddin complimented the Finance Department on the 
lucidity of the dUviget. He was ot opinion that moie money shouhi be provided for the 
Indust lies and Co-operative Depaitments. 

Hafiz Hidayet Russian said ne regrettetl to notice that Rs, 11 crores had been budget- 
ted for expeudituie on Reserved subjects and only Rs. 4 ciores for the Transfeired 
departments. He urged the Government to revise the system of taxation m the light of 
the Torlhunter Committee’s repoit. The education policy liad proved a failure. He 
advocated the appointment of a commiir. 'e to frame new curricula for schools and coj leges. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan said tliat borrowings by the Government weie increasing 
every year. The time was afiproachmg when inteiest on debts and the provision tn 
sinking hinds would c.it up a considerable portion of the provincial revenue. 

Dr. Ziauddin criticised the eilucational policy and urged foi more expenditure. The 
Goveinmcut had t ransferred Its roteponsibihty for the spreail of education to the district 
boards and municipal boards, which was unsound. 

Aftei some more speeches the Houoe adjourned to moet on the next day, the Uth 
March, when aftei tuither criticisms on the Budget heads the Budget discussion teiminatcd. 

Voting on Budget Grants. 

Voting on demands cnmmenced on the J3TH MARCH and continued up to the 
27th March. Duly one demand was put betore the House and discussed on this day. 

Demand under Justice. 

Tlie Hon’blc the Nawab of Cliattari, Home Member, moved for the grant of R.'.. ^>0 
lakhs under the head ” Aiiraimstration of Justice ” 

Though over 70 motions for reduction of the demand by different sums had been 
tabled, only two cuts, totalling Rs 10,000 wmch were accepted by the Government, 
were adopted by the Council. All other reduction motions were cither withdrawn or 
rejected and the House adjouruetl. 

Medical Demand. 

The next sitting of the Council was on the 15JH MARCH wlien the Hon’ble 
Rai Rajeswar Ball, Minister of Education and Public Hi-altb, moved for the giant of 
a demand of Rs, 20,17,005 under the head “ Medical” and of Rs 21,63,67 under the 
head “ public Health,” For want of time the latter demand was voted in its entirety 
almost without any discussion. 

In presenting the metiical demand, the Minister narrated in detail the results of the 
schemes for medical relief introduced last year. One lakti was spent m 1925-26 on two 
schemes, namely, a grant-in-aid for the establishment of new dispensaries and a subsidy 
to medical practitioners to settle in rural areas Under the grant-in-aid scheme only 
9 new dispensaries were established 111 the whole province, and under the scheme of 
subsidy only twenty medical practitioners settled down to rural practice. That, the 
Minister said, was good tor a start, and so Government had provided another lakh 
in the Budget for further expans on of those two schemes. Under the grant in aid 
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OoTernment were agreeable to give half the recurring and half the non-recurring 
cost of new dispensaries in rural areas, provided the other half was raised locally. In 
the budget provision had been made for the establishment of five taberculosis centres, 
where medical assistance and instructions for the treatment of tuberculosis would be 
available to the public. Government had farther provided nearly one lakh for distribution 
to District Boards for general medical purposes. 

Several motions for reduction of the demand were discussed by the Council, but the mo- 
tions were generally withdrawn. Three motions effecting a total cut of the medical demand by 
Rs. 1,002 were adopted, and the rest of the demand voted. The House then adjurned until 

Education Demand. 

The J7TH MARCH, when the Hon’ble Rai Rajeshwar Bali, Education Minister, 
moved a grant of Rs. 1,76,68,000 for Education. He stated that new expenditure m the 
Budget (as compared with the figure for 1926-26) amounted to Rs. 13,86,470 of which 
Rs. 6,42,878 was recurring and Rs. 8,42,592 non-recurring. The Compulsory Primary 
Education Bill had been passed, and the Government had lost no time in making provision 
for the operation of the Act. One officer was being placed on special duty to help district 
boards to work out details for the application of the Act in some areas. A sum of Rs. 3 
lakhs (recurring) and Rs. 3 lakhs (non-recurring) had been budgetted on that account. 
Agricultural instruction in Middle Vernacular Schools was already in operation, and an 
attempt had been made to introduce manual training m selected Middle Schools. To work 
out the last scheme successfully, 16 teachers had been specia'ly deputed, and were at present 
undergoing training in a special course at Lucknow Training College. The scheme of 
teaching English in vernacular schools had been very successful, and English classes had 
been provided in 48 district board schools. As in the previous year, the Government 
intended to award two scholarships to enable two students to proceed to Europe and 
obtain training in Western methods of teaching. 

There were nearly 120 motions for reduction, but only about a third of these had 
been discussed when the President adjourned the meeting. 

Next day, the 18TH MARCH, the Council concluded its discussion of the Education 
demand and voted it. The only redaction made in it amounted toRs. 10 only. By adopting 
this token reduction the Council expressed the view that the Local Government should 
render financial help to the Benares Hindu University and Aligrah Muslim University 
notwithstanding the fact that those two Universities were not provincial institutions. 
Although Sir Sam O’Donnell, Finance Member, pointed out that under the Devolution Rules 
those two Universities were concerns of the Government of India and not of the Local 
Government, the entire education demand, less Rs. 10, was voterl. 

Public Works Demand. 

The Council also voted on this day demands under two other heads, namely, Civil 
Works (total demand Rs 4,602,646) and Public Works and other outlay not met fu m, 
revenue (total demand Rs. 6,281,807). These two demands were vote<i in their entirety^ 
the reduction motions being either withdrawn or negatived. 

Demand under Agriculture, 

On the 19TH MARCH Kuuwar Rajendra Singh, Minister for Agriculture and Iniu- 
stries, moved for a grant of Rs, 28,14,360 under the head “ Agriculture.” In presenting the 
demand the Minister gave an account of the activities of the department in 1926-26 and 
proposed an expansion in the budget yetir. The Agricultural Dept, had remodelled its 
methods of demonstration and propaganda. Demonstration work had been organised for 
groups of villages. In 1925-26 eleven trained demonstiators carried out this work in 64 
villages in one circle. The results were encouraging and such activities would he 
extended in the budget year. Attempts to enhance the produce by the distribution of 
improved varieties of seeds to the agriculturists were successful to a great extent. 

During the past two years thirteen seed stores bad been established and it was 
proposed to increase that number by six in the budget year. In 1926-26 the ilept. 
distributed 71,000 mds, of seeds, as compared with 66,000 mds. of the year before. Con- 
siderable attention had been given to the cultivation of improved varieties of crops. There 
were in the United Provinces over eight lakhs of acre - of field under Pusa wheat, and 
according to departmental estimates the increased return to agriculturists from that 
cultivation would be Rs. 10 per acre. In other words the net additional value of wheat 
out/*tarn would be about eighty lakhs. By means of intensive cultivation of a better 
type of sugarcane it was estimated that the increased value of the out-turn from sugarcane 
fields in the three divisons of the province would bt about forty lakhs. It was a 
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hopeful sign that the landed magnates in the province were taking a keener and more 
active interest in improved methods of agriculture than they had hitherto done. There 
were in the province over five thousand private farms which were being worked with the 
advice and assistance of the Agricultural Department. 

After discussion the demand under the head “ Agriculture ” was voted in its entirety. 

Demand under Jails. 

On the 20TH MARCH^ in moving for the grant for Rs. 3,26,350 under the head Jails 
and Convict Bettleraents, the Hoii’ble Nawab Cbattari, Home kember, referred to the 
refoims introduced in the curient year in regard to the treatment of prisoners. The health 
of the prison population during the year, the Home Member maintained, was satisfactory. 
The death rate among convicts had declined steadily. It the year 1925 the death rate per 
mille was 9*9 against 21*4 in 1921. Expenditure on prison population was Rs. 86 and a 
quarter per head compared to Rs. 123 per head in the Punjab, Rs. 165 in Bengal, Rs 160 in 
Bombay, and Rs. 109 and a half in Madras. Sunday was observed as a regular holiday 
for all prisoners throughout the province, and children up to six years of age were now 
allowed to stay with convict mothers. 

Only a few motions for reduction of the demand were moved, and only those that 
were accepted by the Oovernment were adopted by the Council. The total cuts effected 
amounted to only Us. 12,000. The demand, less this amount, was voted. 

Demand under Excise. 

In piesf'iuing the next demaml of Rs. 13,67,500 under the head Excise, the Hon'ble 
Kunwar Rajendra Singh, Miuiater in charge, remarked that since 1921 the Government 
wen* doing its to promote temperance* m the province. The number of licensed shops 
had decreased by 43 per cent, an-l there wu'' considerable reduction in the consumption 
of country liquor. Excise revenue had fallen from Rs 180*84 lakhs to 124*83 lakhs. 
Illicit disiillation, however, was feared to be on the increase and the Government were 
making every attempt to bung tin* offenders to book and punish them severely, 

Ou the motion of non-otlicial members, the Hon’ble Minister accepted reduction 
motions in respf'et of sev.'val it. ‘ms. The total cut effected amounted to Rs. 62,040, and 
the Excise demand, h'ss this amount, was voted. 

On the 22'^D MARCH the Council discussed Budget demands under eight heads of 
account, including Irrigation works and Registration. 

The Irrigation Demaml. 

When th * irrigation demand was being discuss'^d Moulvi Obidur Rahman Khan> 
a landholder, m iv<'d a le inction >f th'* demand, and urge 1 that Irrigation rates should 
1)6 leduc 'd. He expr«'ssod the view that the existing rates were excessive and burden- 
some I 0 agneulf uristH. 

Sir Sim. 0’Donn<'lI, Finance Member, .irew the attention of members to the report 
of the Taxation FiiKjuiry t'ommutce, and ^aid m that r.'pnt was stated that irrigation 
rates in India wcie the Jowe.m in t)i*» world. The Commit.t*‘c liad made it clear that the 
State had been foieg >ing its due share of its incom * from this source. If the Council 
were anxious to reduce just taxation it must be prepare! to effect a corresponding 
reduction in new items of expenditure. 

The leduction motion was presse<l to a division and inspite of thin attendance was 
carried by 28 votes to 22. 

The Police Demand. 

On the 24TH MARCH, the House re-assembling, the demand of Rs. 1,51,60,406 
under head ‘‘Police” was discussed. Notice had been given of over seventy motions 
for ic'luctiou, and of thi’m only about fifty motuma W'*rc dispos'*d of on this day. 

In moving for the grant of the demand Nawab Chattari, Horae .Member, pointed 
out that expenditure p ’r head of the population on po'ice in the United Provinces was 
the least in comparison with similar expenditure in other major provinces of India. 
The Home Member stated that 1 here had been an all round impmvement in the work 
and morals of the United Provinces Poiic* P>'ce. Sermua crioi's had j decreased and 
the percentage of convictions h>vd steadily increas’d. Dacoities had come down t* 
789 in 1926 from 1436. In conclusion, the Horae Member said that the present atmosphere 
of public distrust and misgiving was uncongenial to the grovth of a true spirit of public 
service in the police force. 

Not a single motion for reduefon was carried on this day, but there was an interesting 
discussion on the question whether'or not subdnspectors should be mostly recruited from 
among university graduates. The House then adjourned. 

37 
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Next day, the 25TH MARCH after further discussion the entire ** Police ” demand 
less Rs. 100, was vot cd by the Council. The reduction motion of Rs. 100 was adopted 
as a protest against the reduction in the number and pay of village chowkidars. 

The Industries Demand. 

In presenting the demand of eleven and half lakhs under the head Industries, 
the Hon. Mr. Kunwar Rajendra Singh, Minister in charge, said that more than a year ago 
the department maintained only 12 large educational instiutions and 22 small institutions 
which received recurring grants. The number of such institutions was now nearly 
ninety, and so far as the number of state and aided industrial institutions was concerned, 
the United Provinces was now ahead of all other provinces in India, while some big 
institutions here were the only ones of their kind m India. It was proposed to open thice 
new schools in the budget year and to give aid to 18 schools teaching various handicrafts. 
It was also proposed to place the provincial stores purchase department, which was hitherto 
temporary, on a permanent footing. 

The entire Industries demand, less Rs. 3,900 was voted. Three other Budget demands 
were also voted and the Council ad]ourned. 

The General Administration Demand* 

On iht 26 TH MARCH Finance Member moved fora grant of Rs. 1,08,75,197 
under the head •• General Aministration.” The attendance of non-official membeis was 
better than those on previous days. Rumour had it that the Swarajists would muster 
strong on the “Ministers’ Salary” debate. Hence the Officials, Ministerialists and the 
non-Swarajists gatheied m a laige body. But the rumour had no foundation, however, as 
the Swarajists were believed to have decided sometimes ago that they would have nothing 
to do with the Budget proceedings. 

In spite of the smooth passing of the Ministers’ Salaries, other motions of reduction 
in respect of other items were adopted in the teeth of official opposition. Discussion 
of the demand under “General Administration” had not been concluded when the 
Council adjourned to meet again on the next day 

The .277// when Pandit NANAKCHAND moved fora token reduction in 
respect of the provision for the total salaries of district officers. The Pandit raised discus- 
sion on the conduct of Mr. T. J. C. Acton, Distiict Magistrate, Bulandsbahr, in his dealings 
with the public. In the Pandit’s opinion Government was either incompetent or 
unwilling to keep its officeis within proper limits 

According to the Pandit, Mr. Acton was a sound piece of Lloyd Geoigian Sttelframe, 
and as such the Council was helpless in dealing with him. The Pandit said he 
would not dwell on the incident m which he himself was the party and which 
had already been brought to the notice of the Council (This refers to the censure mo- 
tion adopted by the Council in December 1926 as a protest against Mr. Acton’s alleged 
rude behaviours to Panit Nanakchand) He would invite the attention of membeis to 
the fact that the Council debate had little or no efiPet on Mr, Acton. Even after that 
censure motion against Government, said the Pandit, Mr. Acton had behaved very 
rudely to another member of the Council, 

Apart from his dealings wijth the members of the Council and local gentry, Mr. Acton, 
the Pandit continued, must attract the attention of the Council for his presumptuons 
remarks about the baimless people of the whole district. In course of a judgment 
delivered on 13th February 1926 that gentleman in his capacity as Collector, had re- 
corded a Curzonian (?) judgment on people who were not in a position to pi otest directly 
Mr. Acton’s remarks ; “ The case is distinguished even in this dishonest district by 
the network of perjury, forgery, and corruption which it discloses,” The Pandit asserted 
that no judicial or executive officer had any businesB to pass such uncalled for sweeping 
remarks. The Pandit wanted to know if it was the judicial finding of the Collector m a 
case in which the district aa whole was no party. 

At this stage a breeze set in in consequence of a point of order raised by the Finance 
Member, Sir Sam O’Donnell who wanted the president’s ruling if a judicial judgment 
could be discussed ii) the Council and if it would not amount to a refiection on the 
conduct of the court. 

President I take it that the member refers to * yoiter dictum^ in the judgment of 
a judicial officer. 

Sir Sam ; Is he not reflecting on the conduct of the Court ? 

President : The member is referring to “ obiter dictum,” and not to the judgment 
or the merits of the case. 

Sir Sam Is it not a reflection even if ‘ obiter dictum ’ occurs in the judgment 
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President : — I do not think so. 

Pandit Brijnandan addressed the Chair and wanted to know if Sir Sam. O’Donneil 
was in order to question the ruling of the Chair. 

The President said he did not think Sir Sam meant to question his ruling. 

Pandit Nanakchand was allowed to proceed, and in concluding his speech remarked 
that if and when Government found such mental aberration in any oflScer, they should 
send him to the Banchi mental hospital. 

Sir Sam O’DONNEL assured the Council that he would have enquiries made in regard 
to the complaint that members of the Council had been treated with discourtesy. Regard- 
ing allegations he would only say he had not seen the judgment in question, and he could 
hardly believe that any officer intended to stigmatise the whole district as dishonest. He 
would send for the judgment and take such action as was appropriate in the matter. 

The Hon’ble Bai Bahadur Lala Sitaram, President, at this stage intervened and 
said : — ^If the Chair has any right to make any suggestion m matters of this kind, 1 think 
1 may say that members should proceed with a certain amount of dignity and restraint.” 

Pandit Nanakchand took the hint and withdrew his motion, in course of two days^ 
discussion the Council effected cuts aggregating Rs, 224 in the demand under “ General 
Administration” One of these cuts being adopted with a view to urge Government to 
reduce the number of Divisional Commissioners from ten to five. Tha demand less Rs. 224 
was voted. 

Land Revenue Demand. 

Another demand of Rs. 87,68,717 under the head. “Land Revenue” was also 
discussed on this day. By 23 votes against 18 the Council adopted the motion for reduction 
of the demand by Rs. 8,29,160 in respect of the item concerning survey and settlement. 
This big reduction was effected as an expression of the earnest desire of the Council, that 
the existing term of settlement of 80 years in the United Provinces should be extended. 
For want of time the remaining number of demands weie voteil without discussion, and 
the voting on Budget demands came to a close. 

The Agra Tenancy Bill 

On the 2 9TH MARCH the Council discussed the Agra Tenancy Bill. The attendance of 
non-officials was good and there were a few Swarajists. The Hon’ble Finance Member moved 
that the Tenancy Bill be referred to a Select Committee of fourteen, three of whom were 
Swarapsts, Sir Sam O’Donnell pointed out that the existing act was quite unsatisfactory 
from the viewpoint of both landlord and tenant. It made the legal, process of ejectment 
expensive no doubt, but this did n »t account for the growth in the occupancy area so 
much as fraud and accident. The non-occupancy tenant was still a tenant at will, and 
had therefore little or no protection from excessive rents. That was the tenants grievance. 
On the other hand the revision of occupancy rents could be only made either by com- 
parison of rates between similar lands m the neighbourhood, or by reason of a rise in 
prices. This ariangement practically allowed rent to remain stationery and rendered the 
position of landlords economically intolerable. 

New ideas, new aspirations had arisen even amongst the conservative agrarian 
population of the United Provinces, There was a keen rcalisati in of grievances amongst 
cultivators. The draft bill proposed three radical changes. In the first place occupancy 
rights would no longer be acquired by the mere lapse of 12 years time. In the second 
place It was proposed that statutory life tenure be conferred on every tenant in chief, 
and on his death the right of the heir to remain on for another five years. Thirdly, the 
bill proposed the intr^uction of the system of a restcr year for revision of rates the 
interval between two tester yeare being one- third of the normal periotl of settlement 
sanctioned for temporarily settled areas. The bill further proposed to limit each enhance- 
ment of rent to a figure one-third the previous icnt. The bill proposed that occupancy 
tenants and cx-proprietory tenants should be allowed to sublet a holding, or part of 
holding, for a period of five years. A statutory tenant should be allowed to tublet for 
3 years, Landholdeis might with certain restrictions acquire occupied laud for their own 
cultivation for agricultural development, for roads, or erection of bouses and lactones. 
Certain clauses had been included in the bill to promote consolidation of holdings. 

Sir Sam m conclusion said that in matters of tenancy legislation, there could be 
no greater mistake than to suppose that there was a fundamental divergence between the 
interests of landlords and those of tenants. They were partners in a common enterprise. 
It was no part of the policy of the Government, to weaken the position of landlords, or 
take away from them anything /hich was their due. Government believed that land- 
lords if they willed, would play a great beneficient part in the development of the country. 
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The landlords however, mast move with the changing times. Thjy must recognise and 
they mast respond to the new ideas and new aspirations of the democratic age* 

There was a prolonged debate on Sir Sam’s motion and the debate had not concluded 
when the Council adjourned for the day to meet on the next day 

The 30 TH MARCH when, after the House had re-assembled, the debate was resumed. 
The motion was, after a prolonged discussion, adopted by 69 votes to 1. 

Land Revenue Amend. Bill 

The Hon, Sir Sam O’Donnell next moved that the United Provinces Land Revenue 
Amendment Bill be referred to a select committee consisting of fourteen members. The 
bill mainly codifies the present rules and procedure, but also embodies important changes 
as regards the term of settlement, the percentage of revenue to assets, and the limitation 
of enhancements. Under the existing act the term of settlement is limited to SO years. 
The bill proposes that all future settlements should be extended to forty years. The 
percentage of revenue to assets, according to the bill, is to vary between 35 and 45. Under 
the existing Act it varies between 46 and 66. 

The Finance Member’s motion was adopted and the Council adjourned for the day. 

Hindu Religious and Charitable Endowments. 

On the J / 57 a non -official resolution recommending the appointment of 

a committee to advise what effective steps should be taken to provide for better admi- 
nistration and supervision of Hindu religious and charitable endowments, was accepted 
by Rai Rajeswar Bali, Minister in Charge of the department, and adopted by the Council. 

When another non-official resolution was being discussed the Council adjourned for 
the day for lack of a quorum. 

Supplementary Grants. 

On the 1ST APRIL the Finance Member presented demands for supplementary 
grants for the financial year 1926-27, As many as 17 demands for grants, aggregating 
toRs. twenty-five and half lakhs, were discussed. There was a large number of leduction 
motions. Most of them were withdrawn or rejected, and the demands were all voted in 
their entirety. 

The presentation of supplementary estimates, involving such large expenditure, so 
soon after the voting of the budget, was possible only because ot the remission of Rs, 25 
and half lakhs in. the Provincial Contribution. As much as Ks. 20,17,604 was for appro- 
priation under the Transferred Heads and only Rs. 5,13,844 for the Reserved Heads. 

The Municipalities Act Amend. Bill. 

After a recess of four days the Council re-assembled on the 6TH APRIL when a most 
important Bill to amend the existing Municipalities Act was passed after minor discussion. 
The amending Bill was introduced by a non-official member some months previously, to 
provide for the contingency when a vote of non-confiience is passed by the Board againts 
the Chairman. 

The existing Act makes no provision for such an emergency, and the board and the 
Chairman not agreeing with each other there is a deadlock in the municipal administration, 
and there is also bad blood and business suffers. Government cannot, under the law 
as it stands, intervene with effect in such circumstances. 

The Bill as passed on this. day will provide for this contingency which had ‘actually 
occured in some places, and is likely to occur in the future. The Bill as passed by the 
Council adds, among other clauses, the following new clause to the existing Municipalities 
Act : — “ If a board has passed, by a majority consisting of not less than one-half of the 
members of the board for the time being, a vote of non-confidence in its Jhairman (not 
being an ex-officio Chairman) and at any subsequent meeting held not less than 3 weeks 
nor more than 3 months subsequent thereto, has by a majority consisting of as aforesaid 
adopted a resolution calling upon him to resign, such Chairman shall within 3 days of 
receipt of notice that such lesolution has been adopted, submit his resignation in the 
manner prescribed 

After the passage of the Bill, the Council discussed some non-official resolutions, but 
before the day’s scheduled business had been gone through the Council adjourned for 
want of a quorum. 

Land Alienation Legislation. 

On the 7TH APRILy after question-time, Mauh ' Fasih Uddin moved a resolution 
recommending to the Government to bring before the Council a Bill on the lines of the 
Punjab Land Alienation Act during the next meeting of the Council. He declared 
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that such an Act, though only an artificial device with many disadvantages, was intended 
to proteck the poor landowning classes from the strong grip of money-lenders. The 
principal disadvantages were that legislation of this kind placed an embargo on private 
property, reduced the value of land and prevented the free flow of capital. Land in the 
United Provinces was steadily passing from the hands of agriculturists to moneylenders. 

After prolonged discussion, the resolution was withdrawn. 

University Degrees and Appointments. 

Bai Sahib Chowdhury Sheoraj Singh moved that immediate steps should be taken 
to instruct heads of all Departments that in cases of candidates who were bonaflde resi- 
dents of the United Provinces no distincrion should be made, in the matter of all kinda 
of appointments, between holders of degrees and certificates of Universities of this 
Province and those of Universities outside it. 

Thakur Hanuman Singh moved three amendments with a view to making the 
wording of the resolution more explicit. One of them was adopted, another withdrawn, 
and the third rejected The House then adjourned. 

The Council Prorogued. 

On the 8TH APRIL Bai Bahadur Lala Sitaram, the President, communicated to 
the Council a message from Hia Excellency the Governor proroguing the current session 
of the Council, In his message the Governor thanked the members for the public work 
which they had performed and in particular for having provided funds for carrying on the 
administration of the province daring the current financial year. 

Grants for Poor Houses. 

A non-official resolution was then adopter! recommending to Government to invite 
the attention of the local bodies to the desirability of instituting poor houses at convenient 
centres for the incapacitated poor and of providing free education, technical or otherwise 
for tbcir children. Government was further asked to pay reasonable grants-in-aid ta 
the local bodies for this purpose. 


The January Session 

The January Session nf U. P, Council commenced on the I9TH JANUARY, The 
businchs was limited to coasuieration of supplementary estimates and discussion of one 
unimportant non-official resolution. The supplementary demand of Rs. 10,000 under the 
head police for aciditional provision of travelling allowance for C. I. D., met with strong 
opposition from Swarajist h-nclies 1(><1 by Mr. Mohan Lai Saxena, In the course of the 
debate several references weie raaiie to arrests of some prominent Congress-men in connec- 
tion with the Kakon conspiracy case. The demand was however voted by a majority of 
31 votes. 

Grants to European Institutions 

On the 20TH JANUARY the Council discussed three non-official resolutions. The 
first resolution on the agenda was moved by Babu SaNGAMLAL and mn as follows : — 
“ This Council recomraen is to the Government not to give any monetary grant or any 
kind of aid and concession to institutions which exclude Indians from admission to 
governing bodies or managirag committees, or from sharing in benefits for which such 
institutions have been started.” 

Babu Sangamlal in moving the resolution, remarked that Indians, whatever their 
position beyond or within the Biitish Empire might be, should not be subjected to any 
restriction in regard to admission into medical or educational institutions which received 
aid ffom the public revenues. 

Sir Samuel O’Donnell wrnted to know if there were any specific cases to which the 
resolution applied. 

Mr. MUKANDILAL said instances were not lacking which clearly showed that the 
doors of certain institutions w'ere closed against Indians. There was an instance of the 
Cottage Hospital at Mussoorie which refused admission to a patient who was in urgent 
need of Medical attention, becaui j the patient was not a pucca European. Then there was 
the example of the Ranchi Lunatic Asylum, for the upkeep of which the United Provinces 

37(a) 
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Oovernment made a handsome contribution. Indians had no voice in the administration 
of that Asylum, Then there were the Cawnpore Memorial Gardens, which were main- 
tained only to perpetuate the memory of certain unpleasant incidents, and into which 
Indians had no free access. 

Thakur Manjit Singh Bathore, in supporting the resolution, pointed out that Indians 
were not admitted into the Coronation Hospital at Dehra Dun. 

Bai Bajeswar BALI Minister of Public Health, said that after the Budget, debate 
in which referencesi were made to the Mussoorie Cottage Hospital, be made certain 
auggestions to the Managing Committee of that Hospital and the hospital rules were 
m^ified accordingly. Theie were now no restrictions against the admission of Indians 
to that hospital. In regard to the Bancbi Asylum the United Provinces Government 
had to make contribution for its upkeep under the provisions of the fundamental rules. 
That contribution was a non-votable item. Further there were no restrictions whatsoever 
Against the entry of Indians into that hospital. The Government were not aware of any 
restrictions against Indians in the Coronation Hospital at Dehra Dun, but enquiries 
would • be made, and if it would prove necessary things would be remedied in accordance 
with the wishes of the Council. 

Mr, Mukandilal moved an amendment to omit the word Governing Bodies ” in the 
resolution. 

The amendment was accepted by the House. The resolution, as amended, was, after 
further discussion, put before the House and carried without a division. 

Moslem Marriages. 

Dr. bafaat Ahmad KHAN then moved : “ That this Council recommends to the 

Government to make effective provision for the compulsory registration of marriages 
Among the Moslems of these provinces.^’ 

The Baja Sahib of Salempore moved an amendment recommending to the Govern- 
ment to appoint a committee of Moslem mcmbeis of this Council and of the leading 
Ulema and Mujtahidin in order that the said committee might recommend suitable 
measures for making compulsory registration of marriages among Moslems of the United 
Provinces. 

After some further discussion the lesolution as amended by the Ka]a of Salempore, 
was put to the vote and carried. 

Amendment to Standing Orders 

On the 2 1ST JANUARY Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Ml SKA presented the repoit 
of the Select Committee on the proposed amendments to the Standing Oiders, and 
moved that the Select Committee’s report be taken into consideration. Mr. Mukandilal 
moved that the consideration of the report be postponed, but the amendment was i ejected, 
and the Council proceeded to discuss the proposed amendments. 

Sir Samuel O’Donnel moved three minor amendments which were adopted by the 
Council. He next moved that sub-clause 4 of Clause 2 of Standing Order No. 10 be 
Amended. The existing sub-clause ran as follows 

“ A member when speaking must not reflect upon the conduct of His Majesty the 
King or the Governor-General or any Governor or any Court of Justice.” The Select 
Committee recommended the addition of the following proviso to the sub-clause, “ but 
this does not preclude criticism of their official conduct.” 

Sir Samuel O’Donnell said that he did not favour this proviso, but moved an amend- 
ment substituting the following for the existing sub-clause: Beflect upon His Majesty 
the King-Emperor,” “ Beflect upon the Governor General or any Governor (as distinct 
from his Government),” “ Beflcct upon the conduct of any Court of Justice in the exer- 
cise of its Judicial functions..” The Finance Member, in support of his amendment 
eaid that such provision were to be found in the standing orders of the Punjab and 
Bombay Councils. 

.The Swarajists opposed the Finance Member’s amendment, and defended the Select 
Committee’s amendment. 

Sir Samuel O’Donnell replying to the debate, admitted that his amendment, if 
adopted, would make no substantial difference to the existing Standing Order. His 
intention was to divest the Sanding Order of its vagueness. With* the exception of 
perhaps some extreme Swarajists no one in the Council ever harboured any intention of 
reflecting upon the conduct of His Majesty In regard to reflections upon the Governoi , 
he would point out that under the Constitution the Gove^ nor was not a member of the 
Council, and as such there should be no direct attack upon his actions. The Governor 
was not in a position to reply on a Council debate, nor was there any one in the Council 
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who could represent His Excellency in such debates. It would be unfair and unjustifi- 
able to have the Governor’s actions criticised in a Chamber where he was totally unre- 
presented. There were certainly representatives of the Government as a whole in the 
Council, and as such the actions of the Government, as distinct from the Governor, 
could be criticised in the speeches in the Council. 

The House divided on Sir Samuel O’Donneirs amendment, and 36 meihbers voted 
for it and 37 against it. The House again divided on the motion to amend the sub-clause 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Select Committee. Thirty-six voted in 
favour of the addition of the proviso : • *’ This does not preclude the criticism of their 
official conduct,” and 38 against it. Consequently the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee was also rejected by the Council and the sub-clause was left unaltered. 

Confidential Papers and Returns. 

After several minor amendments had been adopted Sir Samuel O’Donnell moved 
the omission of clause (2) of the following new Standing Order recommended by the 
Select Committee : 

(1) Any member may at any stage after the mtrotluction of a Bill, and before it is 
passed, ask for any papers or returns connected with the Bill. 

(2) The Picsident shall determine whether the papers or returns asked for shall be 
given. 

This amendment also was carried by 31 votes to 28, After further discussion the 
Council passed the amendments to the Standing Orders. The assent of the Governor to 
the amendments was conveyed by the President to the Council on the 23rd February. 

Allahabad University Amend. Bill. 

Pandit NANAKCHAND then moved that his Bill to amend the Allahabad University 
Act be taken into consideration. 

Dr. GaneHh Prasad moved that the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting 
opinion thereon before the 16th March. This motion was being discussed when the 
Council adjourned to meet again on the next day 

The 22ND JANUARY when further discussion was resumei. Pandit Nanakchand’s Bill 
aimed at giving the Allahabad University free scope to determine whether they should have 
a whole-time paid Vice-Chancellor or a part-time honorary officer. Dr. Ganesh Prasad’s 
araentlment pointed out that the Council would not bo any the loser by taking into con- 
fidence the Allahabad University authorities previous to the acceptance of Pandit 
Nanakchand’s Bill. 

Dr. Ganesh Prasad’s amendment was adopted by the Council and consideration of 
the Bill was postponed until opinion had been obtained on it. 

Government Servants and Elections. 

Pandit Govinballav PANT next moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to issue clear instructions prohibiting Government servants fiom participation in or using 
their influence, directly or indirectly, in the elections to legislative or local bodies, or of the 
chairmen of the latter, and to take disciplinaiy action against such of them as have acted 
otherwise during the recent elections to local bodies. Pandit Govmdballav Pant said that 
if official interfeience in the matter of elections were tolerated the result would be dis- 
astious so far as the working of the Refoims Act was concerned. If Government servants 
interfered with elections there could not possibly be any free voting. The Government 
themselves admitted the cogency of this argument, because it had been laid down in the 
Government Servants’ Conduct Rules that every Government servant should keep aloof 
from controversial politics. In violation of this provisun in the Government Servants 
Conduct Rules some officials had taken an active part in the last elections to the Legis- 
tive Council. There had also been considerable official interference in the recent District 
Board elections. 

Baba Bbagwati Sahai Bhargava moved an amendment urging the appointment of 
a committee of the Council with a substantial ma 3 ority of elected members empowered 
to enquire into the conduct of such officers, and to suggest disciplinary action against 
those found to have interfered wiCa the recent Local Boaid elections. 

The amendment was put to pte and re 3 ectcd by 37 votes to 32, and the original 
resolution was passed without a division. 



The C. P. Legislative Council 

N A G PU R— 4 TH MARCH 1926 
The Governor'* opening Address 

H. E. Sir M. Butler, opened the Budget sqasion of the Central Provinces 
Legislative Council on the 4th March 1926. In course of his speech, which 
was very conciliatory, His Excellency said that during the last 1 2 months 
he visited the Headquarters of 17 of the 22 districts, saw most of the more 
important public and private institutions, an*d gave over a thousand inter- 
views, and knew something of the people of the Central Provinces and 
Berar, and their virtues. Everywhere he found, subsisting between the 
officials and the non-officials, a spirit of mutual help. 

His Excellency acknowledged the large measure of support the Council 
had given to his Government, particularly in the matter of supplies in March 
and August last. His Government had done its best to meet the wishes 
of the Council in every way possible, and so far as provincial politics were 
concerned there was really little diflferences between them. He continued : 
“ By this 1 do not mean that there are not some big questions still out- 
standing for settlement. There are but nearly all seem to me after investi- 
gation to be such as will permit of settlement 

“ I might discuss the Constitutional issue, but I have done so before and 
have nothing fresh to add. By now you yourselves can judge, by your 
experience, how far the refusal to have Ministers has impeped the Govern- 
ment, and how far it has tended to retard the Constitutional development, 
not only of the Province, but of India generally. I have been doing some- 
thing on your behalf in the Transferred Departments during the last year. 
1 shall do this more readily, as 1 think we all believe in work and the 
value of work. I once asked a wise Indian what was the secret of a certain 
European officer s popularity with the people of this country, and of the 
confidence they bestowed so freely on him. He said shrewdly : ‘ Mr. so and 
so does not make the mistake of supposing that he understands us or 
our ways of thinking or of expecting us to understand his deeper feelings. 
He knows enough to avoid offending our susceptibilities, and is not touchy 
about his own ; and, for the rest, is content to like us and to work with us 
at the things which affect our daily life \ No one who has lived and worked 
in India and for India can fail to have felt the truth underlying this reflec- 
tion. Put Indians and Englishmen together to do a definite bit of work. 
It may be in the Army or the Police or during a famine or an epidemic or 
in the Laboratory or work in a District. Ordinarily they get on together 
excellently.” 

His Excellency then referred to the sectional feeling prevailing in the 
Province impeding the work and marring combination of effort. His 
Excellency dwelt on the amount of money available for expenditure and 
its allocation between Berar and the Central Piovinces under the Sim settle- 
ment of 1923. 
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His liixoellency paid a tribute to Sir Bertram Standen and Sir Moropapt 
Joahi for the careful husbanding of their resourcea and for all they did for 
the Province during their term of office. His Excellency then made references 
to the liberal provisions for various improvements in Berar. He believed it 
would not be grudged by the members from the Central Provinces who, 
whilst patting forward their own special needs, had never questioned the 
needs of Berar. There were 9 lakhs available. 60 percent, of the 9 lakhs 
would go to the Central Provinces and 40 per cent, to the Berar. 

Concluding his address, His Excellency said that in the nature of things 
the reconstitution of the services working on the transferred side of tha 
Government could not much longer be delayed. 


The Financial Statement for 1926-27 

Mr. J. T. MARTEN, the Finance Member, then introduced the Budget for 
1926*27. !n doing so he showed that the revised estimates for 1926-26 indica- 
ted a decrease of Rs. TO I lakhs in budgetted revenue, and of Rs. 6'78 lakhs 
in receipts. Under Debt heads, on the expenditure side, the revised estimates 
showed a decrease of Rs. 14*19 lakhs iu total expenditure chargeable to 
revenue, and of Rs. 6*39 lakhs in disbursement under Capital Debt heads. In 
regard to tho Budget, he said that they were in an exceptionally good position. 
The balance amounted to Rs. 251*08 lakhs of which just over Rs. 1 crore was 
free. Budgetted revenue was Rs. 57,494 lakhs which was greater by nearly 
Rs. 19 J lakhs than the revised estimate of the present year. The total Pro- 
vincial expenditure was just over Rs. 6 crores, leaving free a balance of 
Rs. G0*"i9 lakhs leaving the Government in a safe position. The excess of 
receipts over ordinary ex[)endituro in the Provincial account amounted to 
Rs. IK'I? lakhs. 

Mr. Marrcn said that the Government had definitely pledged itself to 
abide- by the recommendations of the Sim Committee which regulated ex- 
ponditure between the Central Provinces and Berar with the result that 
the propoition of divisible expenditure became 62 per cent, for the Central 
Piovinces and 38 per cent, for Berar, while in I925*i926 it would be 71 
per cent, for the Central Provinces and 29 per cent, for Berar. 

Under Education extra grants for construction of primary schools 
amounting to Rs. 6 lakhs in Berar and Rs. 3 lakhs in the Central Provinces 
were eiven and in the medical departments suitable grants had been provided 
for. There would be an improvement of existing hospitals and dispen- 
saries in both provinces, and a grant of Rs. I lakh had been allocated to the- 
main hosiiital at Amraoti. 

Under Civil Works Rs. 2*00 lakhs had been provided for additional 
expenditure on road repair in the Central Provinces, and Rs. I lakh for 
repairs to Districts Council roads. Additional .grants were proposed to 
enable tbo construction of bridges over the Wainganga river (Bhandara), 
the Furna river (Akola) and the Maniari river (Bilaspur). 

In the Agricultural Depurtment Rs. 80,000 had been earmarked for 
the purchase of steam ploughing tackle for experimental work firstly, in 
the north of the Province and later in other parts. 

Referring to expenditure on Irrigation Mr. Marten said that this yeaFa 
new programme involved a total expenditure of Rs. 26*50 lakhs, and 
38 
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resources were being increased by a loan of Es. 25 lakhs to help to finance 
the irrigation programme. 

With the deposit of Rs. 36*90 lakhs in the Budget year, the credit 
balance of the Famine Insurance Fund would be brought up to Rs. 189*24 
lakhs at the end of next year, while in addition to this Rs. 9’ 31 lakhs 
would be outstanding against cultivators. In view of the recent experience 
of famine expenditure, on an average of the last 20 years, the Government 
considered that the annual assignment might be reduced to Rs. 32 lakhs. 

Concluding, Mr. Marten pointed out that for a lasting settlement of 
distribution of expenditure they had to depend upon the expansion of 
their permanent resources. As they were drawing heavily on their balances 
for new expenditure, the position reached had not in itself the elements 
of permanency. With the Famine Insurance Fund completed, however, 
and the revisions of settlement, there should come a time when their perma- 
nent resources should be considerably enlarged. Expanding revenue could 
not proceed indefinitely with diminishing .consumption, and there would 
come a time when Excise income would be, gradually or suddenly, substan- 
tially reduced. 


General Discussion ofthe Budget 

N A GPUR’-^^S- 6 TH M ARCH 1926 

On the next day, the 6TH FEBRUARY the Council resumed its sitting 
for the general discussion of the Budget with Bao Bahadur Naidu, the Deputy 
President, presiding. There were supplementary questions by Dr. Khare, 
Messrs. Raghavendra Rao G. V. Deshmukh and Ghaneshyam Gupta. Mr. 
Wilson replied that the Government was not prepared to give any information. 

The debate was started by Mr. Paisley who observed that, under the 
Sim Formula, the lion^s share of the provincial finances had to be spent in 
Berar, to which he objected as being a surrender by the Local Government. 
He urged that provisions for minor works in the Jubbulpore Division be 
raised. Mr Ganesh Gupta said that he could not congratulate the Finance 
Member, because he found no provision for any scheme to give relief to the 
villagers and rural areas. The primary needs of the villagers were pure 
water, and in that respect the Government had utterly failed. 

At this stage, Mr. K. P. Pande moved for adjournment of the House, 
as the Members seemed indisposed and unwilling to take part in the discus- 
eioD. Accordingly the House adjourned. 

On the 6TH MARCH, the House re-assembling, it was announced that 
H. E. the Governor has approved the election of Mr. Y. M. Kale, Swarajist, 
who had been elected President of the Council by a majority of elveu 
votes, whereas Sir S. M. Chitnavis got only 29 votes. 

After this ai^uouncement Mr. Mitcbel conducted Mr. Kdle to the Presi- 
dential chair. Mr, .Kale, after taking the Piesidential chair, thanked the 
House for having ele Bted him as their President, and assured the House that 
he would maintain tl e dignity and good traditi uis of the House impartially. 

Resuming the Debate Mr* CHHEDILAL characterised 4he present 
budget as most unsatisfactory, because no attempts were made for ecnomy and 
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very little money had been allotted for the welfare of the poor and for the 
improvement of the rural areas. Referring to the Public Works Departments 
he suggested that 50 per cent of the works of the department should be done 
through private agencies, as they were economical. Any increase of expendi- 
ture in the department would be resented. He suggested that an industrial 
survey should be made to ascertain the real condition of the country, with a 
view to start new industries. He urged the Government officers to abandon 
unnecessary touring, on which much amount was spent. 

Mr. JOSHI followed and pleaded for industrial education to the sons of 
the soil, and said that liberal provision should be made for the improvement of 
agriculture for which not even 2 per cent, provision was made. Seth Shriram 
Shuraimal made suggestions for the improvement of cotton cultivation. 

Mr. Nilkanthrao UDHOJI made certain observations on the general 
policy of the (Government. But the Hon^ble Mr. Kale, the President, asked 
him to mainly restrict his remarks concerning the budget, upon which 
Mr. Udhoii took his seat, under protest. 

Mr. MATHIAS, the Financial Secretary, reviewed all the budget pro- 
visions undei ditferent heads, and observed that the Government had done as 
much as it could do for the reduction of expenditure. It would be interesting 
for the House to know that the suggestions made by the House last year 
had been tuuislated into action. Concluding, he said : I hope I have con- 
vinced this House that this is not a prodigal, but a prudent budget, not a 
budget designed to express the supreme contempt of the Government for 
public opinion, as one speaker has said but a budget which, subject to 
financial requirement, meets, as far as possible, the expressed wishes of this 
Council, 

Dr. KHARE followed, and said that, in spite of the assurance to the 
contrary from the Government benches, he still maintained that the one 
feature of the budget was its supreme contempt for the voice of the people. 
In support, he mentioned two instances, namely, that of the Assistant Medical 
Officers and Tahsil clerks. Resolutions passed in the last Council for increas- 
ing their pay had not been given effect to in the budget. 

Rao Bahadur .JAY WANT after congratulating the Finance Member 
on the satisfactory budget, showed, by analysing the figures, that the Pro- 
vince was not capable of undertaking any large schemes of public utility. 
That fact and the question of the allocation of revenue for Berar, render^ 
imperative retrenchment in the Reserved Departments. Expansion of tho 
permanent resources was supposed, by the Government, to be the solution 
of the problem but the speaker showed that not expansion, but retrench- 
ment was the remedy. Expansion might aggravate the trouble. Ho 
advocated better methods of propaganda in Agriculture and Public Health, 
and pleaded that the Government should help, financially and otherwise, 
welfare work in, at least, some centres in the Province. He also pressed 
for special encouragement to the Gonds, who were the aborigines of the 
Province, regarding education and general betterment of their condition. 

Mr. G. V. DESHMUKH followed, and expressed his hesitation to 
congratulate the Finance Member on the preparation of the Budget, as it 
did not contain any items co .oerning public welfare or utility. The speaker 
was for abolition of the Universities which produced literary men only. 
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After a few more speeches the Hon'ble Mr. Marten closed the general dis- 
eussion of the budget at a late hour in the evening and the House adjourned. 

On the 8TH MARCH, the House re-assembling, member after member 
put a volley ef supplementary questions, and much laughter was caused by 
the humorous remarks made by members. One member questioned whether 
the Government was a public body, and another member asked whether the 
official members will be allowed to be coached up by their secretaries inside 
the Council Chamber. 

No business was transacted on this day and on the motion of Mr. E. 
Raghavendra Rao, leader of the opposition, the Council adjourued till next 
day. The Finance Member on behalf of the Government, stated that they 
had no objection provided the business was finished during the current 
week. ME Rao, replying, said that they wanted adjournment to suit their 
convenience. 

[Subsequently, in a statement to the press, Mr. Rao, leader of the 
Swaraj Party, said that they bad received a telegram from Delhi to walk 
out of the Council but as they formed the majority in the Council they would 
not walk out. They would stay on to throw out the budget af.d the 
Ministers’ salaries and afterwards decide what action was necessary]. 


Voting on Budget Grants 

Ministers' Salaries Refused. 

On the 9TH MARCH the Council re-assembled to vote oji 1 \idgot 
grants. After a large number of supplementary questions were tinished, Mr. 
Raghavendra Rao, the leader of the Swaraj Party, said that the demand for 
the Ministers’ salary should be taken up first, though it appeared eighth in 
the list. 

Mr. Marten, Finance Member, said that he had no previous notice of 
the motion. In the absence of any clear explanation from the Leader of 
the Opposition as to the reason for his proposal, be asked why the older 
should be changed. At the same time, if it appeared that the proposal 
would be convenient to the majority of the House, he had no objection. 

Accordingly the President adjourned the House for half an hour for an 
informal meeting among the members to come to a unanihious decision. After 
adjournment, the President announced that as there was no unanimity on the 
question, the desire of the House should be declared canied. Voting was taken 
in which the Liberals and non-Brahmins and nominated members voted with 
the Swarajists. A division being claimed the motion was declared carried 
by 41 against 16 votes. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Marten then formally moved the demand forRs. 89,000 
for salary of the Ministers. He made a very short speech, and said that 
they would follow the declared policy of the Government, and take a 
constitutional position, and quoted in this connection the policy as adum- 
brated in the Reforms Report. 

Mr. G. S. Gupta thereupon moved for redi ction of the demand to Rs. 2. 

Mr. B. Q. Khaparde opposed the motion, on the ground that they were 
in favour of the Ministerial form of Goverr uent, though he was against 
Dyarchy and knew the evils of it. But he emphasised that they wanted to 
make the Ministerial form of Government responsible and full-ilodged. 
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Sir S. M. Cbitnavis, Liberal Ex-Minister, advised the Government to 
postpone formation of a Ministry till the general election, as a Ministry, if 
appointed now, would be only for a period of seven months. 

Mr. Dube said that he was in favour of working the Reforms in the 
fullest measure, but the life of the Council was very short. It was useless 
to try to form a Ministry at the fag end of the Council. 

Rao Bahadur Jayawant, Liberal, said a single group should not dominate 
over the other groups. If the Government was anxious to form a Ministry, 
they should consult every group. Though he was in favour of a Ministry, 
circumstances compelled him to vote against it. 

The reduction motion was put to vote and declared carried. A division 
was demanded, 38 voted for and 15 against, the Liberals and nominated 
members voting with the Swaraiists. 

Demand for Land Revenue. 

The Finance Member then moved a demand (Land Revenue-Reserved) 
for 27,13,500. 

Mr. Khaparde opposed, protesting against the motion. Mr. T. Chedilal 
said that the demand should be considered on its merits, Mr. G. V. Desh- 
mukh supported Mr. Khaparde. Ultimately the demand for the grant was 
rejected. 

Mr. Raghavendra Rao then rose from his seat and said that in deference 
to the decision of the All India Congress Committee, they had carried out 
the policy as far as they could, and, therefore, they had decided to withdraw. 
All Swarajist members then withdrew from the Council. 

After the Swaraiists had left, the business of the Council became dull 
and galleries were em])ty. Only throe Responsive Co-operators and a few 
Independents and some Liberals remained and discussed the rest of the 
budget, which was disposed of quickly item by item. All the demands 
except those rejected by the Swarajists were passed without discussion or 
any division being demanded. The demand on “ Stamps” was lost by the 
casting vote of the President. The Council then adjourned. 

Next day, the lOTJI MARCH, the Swarajist members who walked out 
the day before were absent except the four Swaraiist members from Ber.ir, 
who attended the Council. The Rosponsivists and Liberals were also present. 

About 1 9 demands for supplementary grants were put and carried 
without a single dissentient vote and the whole business was over within half 
an hour. Mr. Marten, Finance Member, then stated that, as there were 
many members absent the election of the Public Accounts Committee was 
postponed. The House then adjourned. 

The President’s Statement. 

On the 16TH MARCH the Swarajist and Independent parties v\ere 
found absent in their seats. Before the proceedings began the President, 
thoHon’ble Mr. Y. M. Kale, made a statement giving his reasons for recording 
his casting vote in favour of the opposition at the time of voting of the grant 
under Stamps. His silence at that time, he said, was likely to be misunder- 
stood and so ho took this opportunity of re-assuring the house that his ruling 
was not prompted by any par*.y interests. 

Th Hon’ble Mr. J. T. Marten, Finance Member, replying on behalf of the 
Government, expressed satisfaction at the statement made and thought that 
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the President was perfectly within his right in recording his casting vote on 
March 9. The Government felt amazement and dismay subsequently at the 
remarks made by Mr. Raghavendra Rao which implied that that casting vote 
of the President was given in a partial way. They were now satisfied at the 
reasons given. 

[Subsequenly Mr, Raghvendra Rao informed the Associated Press that 
the question of the casting vote of the President had been discussed in the 
general aspect before Mr. Kale was adopted by the Swaraj Party in Mr. Kale^s 
immediate presence. Mr. Kale agreed to give his casting vote in certain 
circumstances in favour of the party whenever such contingency arose. He 
was officially adopted as the candidate of the party after he had solemnly 
promissed to do so J. 


The Council Prorogued. 

In a press communique the Publicity officer stated that after the meeting 
of the Legislative Council on the 16th, the members of the Government saw 
certain representative members of the Council present in the House, and 
communicated to His Excellency the Governor the views expressed by 
them as to the inadvisability of continuing the session for the remaining four 
days, for which business had been allotted. 

In view of all the circumstances of the moment, His Excellency the 
Governor was pleased to prorogue the Council with effect from the 
16th March. 


Cuts Restored 

The demand under the head ‘‘ Land Revenue (Reserved), the demand 
under the head, “ Excise ” (Transfered) and the demand under the head, 
Stamps ” (Reserved), which were rejecced by the C. P. Legislative Council, 
were subsequently certified by His Excellency the Governor, on the ground 
that the expenditure is essential for the discharge of administration. 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

L A H O RB— 1 1 — 1 3 TH J A N U A RY 1926 

Amendment to Standing Orderg. 

The January Session of the runjab Legislative Council opened on the IJTH JAN- 
UARY* After interpellations the Council devoted two hours to the consideration of 
a proposed amendment to the Standing Oidersby Dr. Gokal Chand, who sought to give 
the light of final reply to the mover of a resolution after closure had been applied to a 
dt^bate, and not to the official members or member of the Government, as had hitherto 
been the custom in the Council in most cases. 

Dr. Gokal Chand emphasised that of late non-official members had been put to great 
disadvantage by not having the last reply, and urged tuat no member of the Government 
should speak alter the mover had leplicd to the debate. 

Several non-official members supported the motion, while both Sir John Maynard 
and Sir Fazl-i-Husain on behalf of the Government opposed the proposed amendment. 

The motion of Dr. Gokal Chand, that the draft amendmi nts be referred to a select 
committee, was rejected by 24 votes to 31. 

Sikh Gurdwaras Amendment Bill, 

Sardar Jodh Singh next introduced the Sikh Gurdwaras (xVmendment) Bill, which was 
referred to a select committee. The Bill intends to correct some mistake m the details 
of Schedule 1 of the Sikh Gurdwara Act of 1925, and to amend Schedule 4 of the Act 
so as to substitute single-member constituencies for the election of the members of 
the boaid for piural-membei conotituencies piovide<l for in the existing Schedule. 

The Council then proceeded to discuss Government business and voted without 
division a demand for supplementary grant of Rs 6,000 for miscellaneous charges con- 
nected with patients uiitlergoing aiiti-iabic treatment at Lahore. 

The Punjab Primary Education (Enforcement) Bill and the Punjab Court Fees 
(Amendment) Bill were introduced, taken into consideration, and passed. 

Sir FazI-i-Husbain lutioduced the Punjab Land Revenue Amendment Bill and the 
Council then adjourned to meet again on the next two days during which non-official reso- 
lutions, which drait raoie, or less with matters of local mteiest, and the majoiity of which 
were either rej ected or withdrawn were discussed. On the Mrd day, the 13ih Januaiy, the 
House couclutlc<l its January session and aijourned sme die. 


The Budget Session 

LAHORE— 25TH FEBRUARY 1 926. 

After a lecess of more than a month the Council re-assembled for the Bugdet Session 
on the 26th February when Sir John Maynard piesente<l the Budget for 1926-27. In 
course of his speech the Finance Member saiM : The revised estimate of 1925-26 showed 
receipts as 1,116 lakhs and expenditure as 1,041 lakhs, giving a surplus of 76 lakhs. 
The total levenue receipts budgetted for the year 1926-27 are expecteii to be 1,160 laklis, 
being an increase of 34 lakhs over last year. The chief contributing luads to this 
increase are excise 6 lakhs and stamps 8 lakhs. The total expenditure chaig»d to revenue, 
as proposed in the budget, is 1,136 lakhs, against 1,040 lakhs of 1926-26, an increase of 
96 lakhsi. Taking the revenue, the receipts and the expenditure as a whole this yt ar is 
expected to close with a revenue s trplus of 14 lakhs and the closing balance, w’hich added 
to the opening balance of the year, amounts to 63 lakhs. 

Turning to the extiaordina-y account, the Finance Member said that they were not 
borrowing from the Government of India or any other source. Therefore, all capital 
expenditure has to be financed from extraordinary revenue, except so far as loans and 
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The extraordinary account opens with 111 lakhs receipts and are expected to be 131 
lakhs in 1926*27, and taking 27 lakhs from the revenue account, this will balance an 
expenditure of 269 lakhs. The budget estimate of capital receipts and expenditure for 
1926*27 had a new feature, said the Finance member, because it exhibited the province 
in the role of a lender (though only a temporary lender), instead of in the role of a 
borrower, which the experiences of late yeais has accustomed them. 

In concluding his speech. Sir John Maynard said that last year he had pronounced 
his own funeral oration, but it was his good fortune that he was privileged to handle 
yet another Punjab Budget and he therefore made no fiesh farewells. He pointed to 
the great asset which the Punjab possessed in her yet unalicnated crown lands and 
those perennial waters and he drew the picture of a possible future in which electric 
power supplied by the rivers of the province would set her waste spaces running with 
industry when they did not blossom with harvest. 

Demands for Supplementary Grants. 

After the presentation of the budget for 1926-27. the House voted without discussion 
a number of Government demands for supplementary giants. The Punjab Land Revenne 
(Amendment) Bill and Land Preservation Amendment Bill were referred to a Select 
Committee. The Montogomeiy District Board Bill was introduci'd, taken into considera- 
tion and passed and the Council adjourned till the Ist Maich. 

Motion Prohibiting Cow Slaughtei 

On the 1ST MARCH non-Official resolutions were dibCUSMcd and proceedings 
were moie or less dull and uninteresting. The tiisl resolution mov<*d by Lala Gangarara 
recomrat-nding the framing of rules and their enforcement in all local areas, to make 
punishable with line extending to Rs. 200 slaughter of all piegnant and milch cattle, 
and all cows, bulls, bullocks, buffaloes, draught and plough cattle, utider age of twelve 
years, except those cattle lequired by Mahomedans in connection with Id ccMebrations, 
was strongly opposed by tin* Mahoinedan menibeis of the Council who chaiactei ibcd it 
as an absurd and impiacticable lesolution likely to increase Ilindu-Muslim tension, and 
asked tlie mover to drop the motion, which was highly contioveisial. Ultimately the 
resolution w'as withdrawn. 

Vernacular and Classical Languages. 

Raja Naremlra Nath tlum moved his second resolution recommending Government 
to set apart four lakhs of lu^iees from the provincial revenue for the encouiagernent of 
vernacular and classical languages by the Punjab University, The house was almost 
empty and Raja Naieiidia Nath resumed his seat after saying a few woids expiessing 
his iiisapp intrnent that the benches should be empty wlien he was moving an impoitant 
resolution which would pioraote cultural unity betvv(*cn communities in a piovincc Whose 
communal tension was so manifest in these days 

On the Minister of Education expressing his inability to accept the rcboiution, tlu 
resolution was lost. 

GovernmenUs Excise Policy Criticised. 

The Council then devoted about an hour and a half to the discussion of the resolu- 
tion recommending Govnuraent to abamlon its pieseiit excisr policy for a policy of 
total prohibition, and to take early steps to appoint a Committee to go into the wliole 
matter and to suggest means to make the new policy a success. 

Mr. King, Financial Commissioner, replying on bi-half of Government, said that 
the people wue not at all eagei to adopt the policy of prohibition. It they weie 
serious they could take full advantage of the Local Opium Act passeil by this 
Council about three years ago Since that Act was passed only 19 local bodies 
out of 200 have asked Government to be empowered under that Act, and out of these 
19 local bodies only 6 have taken further steps and have asked for the complete closure 
of shops in their aieas, and very few electors in these 6 local areas were ready to support 
the policy of membeis of local bodies. He therefore asked the House to think many 
times before giving their votes in support ot the resolution. 

The Council was still discussing the resolution when the President adjourned the 
House till next day 

The 2ND MARCHy when after four hours* lively dis -ussion the resolution, as well as 
the amendment moved by Dr. Gokulchand for the appointment of a Committee of officials 
and non-officials to consider the question of total prohibit'on and suggest ways and means 
to make up the deficit caused by the loss of excise revenue in case the total prohibition 
policy was adopted, were rejected by the House by an over-whclmmg majority. The amend- 
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ment of Dr. Q-okal Chand was lost by 13 against 36 votes, while the original resolution waa 
rejected by 9 against 46 votes amidst loud applause of the oppositionists headed by 
Sardar Jogendra Singh, Minister of Agriculture, who thanked the House for expressing 
its confidence m him. 

Tlie membeis wlio supported the resolution repeated the argument of the previous 
speakers and said that drink was an evil and it must be suppressed and Government 
should evf*n take the risk of losing revenue from excise tor the better well-being of 
the people. Those who opposed the motion pointed out .that there was great scope 
yet before the reformers for tiducative work against alcohol and it would be unwise 
to forego a revenue of one crore of lupees by taking hasty steps, Mr. Dobson, opposing 
on bebalf of Government, said that the Council could not iletermine by legisla- 
tion what a man should eat or drink. India was the soberest country in the world com- 
pared to other diiiikmg countiies and It least required the policy of piohibitiou. The 
Minister for Agiiculture said that the policy of prohibition in America had been a 
a complete failuie. 

The whole of the day being devoted to the discussion of the resolution only 
no other resolution could be moved and the Council adjourned till Thursday, March 4. 

General Discussion of the Budget 

On the 4TH MARCH the Council (ievoted fully four hours to the general 
discussion of the Budget tor the year 1926-27. Members fiom ad parts of the House 
cougi itulaled the Fiiianc' Member on the suiplus Budget, but criticised several items 
in the estimates. C'hauilhari Duhehand criticised the “step-motherly treatment “ meted 
out to Anibala Division, and urged the Government to give moie attention to rural 
necessities. He coudeaiued the indifferent attitude of the Goveiumenl in regard to 
wiping out coiiuption liom the public seivices m the province, nnd in this connection 
lecalied the set vices ten hned to the Punjab by Sir Michael O’Dwyer who ma fe earnest 
efforts to stop Goi 1 uptiou and prosecuted seveial iiigh officials. Curiuptiou had tempo- 
ral I'y ceasi'd III tiiose days, but since then the Government had released its. efforts in 
chrcUing coirupt ion. He ask d the Gov -rnment to make more adeejuate provisions for 
hcliolatshqis tor einldien ot the mi itaiy classes, and re(iue!sted the Government not to 
make many pioniisos it they could not tultii them. 

S. discordant note ua'' stiuck by Syed Mahomed Husam who said tiiat the Finance 
Mernb-'i dm not deseiv(‘ any oorigiatulatioii, as the surplus which he had been able 
to t'low wa^' denvel lioui unjust taxation and suiplus money was public money and 
shoLi.d be spent toi the leiieving of tlie penuiy of the people, 

Sneikh Aodul Qidii a.^sociated hnuself wholo-hearte lly with the appreciative lefer- 
eiici ma.te by the menib' is in legard to the suiplus Budget presented by the Finance 
Miiubei, and uigcd 1 nnuMiatt' leiief fiom em-igeiit taxations He pleaded for more 
ad((jnate iemale "ducarion m the pioviiice and asked the Government to appoint a 
comm 11 tec to go into tfie who.** (juestioii 

Lala Mohan Lai, whne congiatuiatiiig the Finance Member, stiongly urgcii the 
reduction of couit-feos, aiul bettei piovision lor the education of the depiesscd classes. 

Bai Buhadm Sewakiam while joining in the congratulations said that the i\etorms> 
scheme had biouglit many troubles, the chief of which was communal trouble, and 
secondly, enhanced exp-iulituic and new taxations. When he looked to these heavy 
taxations he like»l to wnhiiold his congtatulations. 

Saidar Jodh .Singh took the opportunity ot <lrawmg the attention of the Government 
to the uigmit nrC’sMty of leh-asuig tnc remaining Akali leaders who were still in jail 
and thus prevent the waste of mote public money. 

The ('ouiicii then adjouiueO till next day. 

On tlie 5TH MARCH lurthor discussion on the Budget was resumed by Mir Maqbooi 
Mahomed who uig^’d the Finance Member to devote the surplus to beneficent 
depaitraents, and towards tlie rehet of the educated unemployed, whose number was 
increasing every day The va’ue of tlu* graduate was bee miing less. He suggestr^d 
at least Hs. 60 lakhs out ot the surplus for relief in that direction. 

Nawab Muzatfar Khan del mded the Police department against the attacks of 
members. 

Pandit Nanakchand urge<i the Government to reduce taxation. He lamented the 
communal feeling that prevailed in the Council which was poisoning their minds. Divi- 
sions were also gi owing every day between the agriculturists and non agriculturists 
and between urban and rural inhabitants of the Province. Those who wished to see 

39 
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Swarai established in the country would at once say that their goal yet far off. 
For that state of affairs he did not blame any particular section, and thought the Go- 
vernm^ent was also a party to the increase of communal trouble. 

Mr. Miles Irving, Financial Secretary, said that great fortunes awaited the Punjab, 
which they could not foresee at present, and asked the House to use the surplus money 
profitably. 

Sir George Anderson expressed himself in entire agieement with the members who 
advocated the extension of compulsory education in the Punjab. During tlie last 
five yeais the number ot pupils in the Province had increased by about &00, 000, and 
if they went on at that late they would have 76 per cent, of the childien of the 
province going to schools. 

Sir Fazl-i-Husain, Revenue Member, said that he was glad to know that land revenue 
administration had been well icceived by the House, It was for him, he said, a great 
ohance to pass on fiom t>ie spending portfolio to the collecting poitfolio, and he collected 
something like Rs 0 crores to be spent on irrigation and forests, but be could not 
understand the leasoning of those membeis who complained about water rates. Water, 
said the Revenue Member, was a Provincial asset, and the consumer had then fon; 
to pay to the whole of the Fiovince. He assuied the House that no effort would be 
spared by the Punjab Government in promoting canal irngation. 

Sir John Maynaid, Finance Member, thanked the House for the good woids spoken 
about him and his Seoietary, and also for the useful criticism that had been made about 
the Budget. He was, however, sony to see that those gentlemen who had made slashing 
attacks on the Government had somehow disappeared when he stood up to speak. Kcj[)Jy- 
ing to the attack of a non-official member that the (iovernment alone was resiionsible tor 
corruption, the Finance, Member said that he could not say how far the Government was 
responsible for it, but be did say that the people of the Punjab, who tolerated corruption 
in their own societies, weie sharers in that responsibility {A voice : Perff ctly i ight ). 
The Finance Member chaiacteiised the charge of those people who complained ab(»ut 
increased water rates as fictitious and said that those few people who happened (o possess 
perennially irrigated lands forgot that there weie other people in the Province who did 
not gain any advantage from canal water. Before resuming his seat Sir John Maynard, 
referring to the reduction of taxation, announced that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment before the Council met in its June session to reconsider again the whole subject of 
taxation 

The Budget discussion then terminated and the (Council adjourned till the 8t}i Maich. 

Voting on Budget Grants 
The Swarajists Walk-out. 

On the 8TH MARCH ^ the Council leassembling, tSir Fazl-i-Hussain moved for 
the grant of the first demand for Rs. 42,86,000, to the .Goveinor-in-CounciI to defray 
•charges that will come in course of payment for the year ending SUt March 1027 in 
respect of Land Revenue. 

Pandit Nanak Chand moved an amendment that the grant be reduced by rupee one 
with respect to an item of Rs. 7,160. 

After Mr. King, Financial Commissioner, had spoken on the amendment. Dr. Gokul- 
•chand NaRANG stood up in the opposition benches and made a statement explaining why 
Swarajists were walking out of the Council. The' speech of Dr. Gokul Chand created a 
sensation in the House and the Swarajist members, eight in all, then left the Council 
Dhamber one after the other. 

The Swarajists’ Statement. 

“ Sir, As might have been anticipated, the Swarajist members are not going to take 
part in to-day’s debate. They would withdraw from the Council in accordance with 
the decision of the Swaraj Party in the Legislative Assembly, which has been called 
npon to take the step as a protest against the failure of Government to make suitable 
response to the nationalist demand for satisfactory reform. Considering, however, the 
peculiar circumstances of the province and the ple<lge given by them to their respective 
oonstituencies, the Swarajist members of this Council reserve to members the light of 
attending the Council whenever their presence is required in the interests of justice and 
fair play and for the safeguarding of National interests, . nless they are expresely directed 
by the Special Committee of All-India Congress Committee and thedr respective (.’on- 
atituencies to abstain from attendance or participate in Council proceedings ”. 
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After the Swarajists had left Hana PEEOZDIN (of the Khilafat Party) who, along 
with hi8 colleagues, was acting as an Independent member m the Council,al 80 made a 
statement saying that they would also walk out ot the Council along with the Swarajists 
but only for that day. After the statement Rana Feroz Im, along with two other Klnla- 
fatisfs, also left the Chamber. The following is the text of the Statement : 

“Sir, I and these fi lends of mine who arc of same political views with me, aie not 
Swarajists, and though we did not enter the Council on the Swarajya Ticke t, nevei tlndess 
we are in full acconl wirh the national demand made in the Legislative Assembly by all 
parties, and we must strongly ob 3 ect to the unsympathetic and hopeless attitude adopted by 
the Goveinment. Although the All-India Congress Committee has not oidered all Nation- 
alist members, who are not Swarajist, to walk out, yet in order to show sympathy with 
our Swarajist brot hers, ani also to emphasiso that the Muslim nationalists of the Punjab 
seriously object to the attituile of Goverunuent, 1 ami my friends have decided to walk out 
from this House for to-day only as a maik of protest, and in order to demonstrate our 
fellings, will not })articipate in to-day’s debaP^h.” 

Land Revenue Demand. 

After the Swarapst and Khilafat ist ruernbtos walked out of the hall, the debate 
on the amendment of Pandit Nanakchand to the Government’s demand in connection 
with Land Revenue was continued, and the proceedings became dud with the benches 
almost empty. Dunng the latter part of the afternoon, there were only ten ciectc<l and 
two uorainaied noii-oflicial mcmbeis lelt, and most of the speeches were made from the 
official benches. 

The amendment of Pandit Nanakchami was eventually lejectcd, 80 also was the 
amendment of Mi. Sayad Mahomed Hussain tor a cut of one lupee fiom the item of 
KvS. 48,800 for survey and seiilement paitn s, whicli laised a discussion on the settlement 
policy of the Goveinment. Another amemlmentj moved by Mr Piiozkhan, for a similar 
cut, uiging that tlie picbcnt octtlementb should be governed by piovisions of the Land 
Revenue Bill was vviiiulrawn. 

Sardar Sikandai Hayat Khan wab discussing his amentlraent for a cut of one lUpec 
from the same gi ant to protest against the increase' ot land revenue in Attock distinct, 
when the Council ad] mim d. 

Excise and Stamp Demand, 

On the 9TH MARCH aftet tliiee houis’ debate all the amendments t) omit or reduce 
the demand Number 1 lelaiiug totin' Land Revenue weie eith-'i witiidiawn or rejected, 
and the total demand of Us. 42,86,000 wa& voted The attendance being pooi and 
the opposition benches being almost empty on account of the wuik-out of the Svvaiajist 
and Khilafat mviiiheib the day betore, demands Nos. 2 and .-i m lespect of Excise and 
Stamps were voted 111 (^uick succession. The iua]oiiiy ot the amendments relating to these 
demands was not moved as they stootl in the u;im«i ot eithei Swarajist or Khiiafaiist 
membeis. The Council then adjourned. 

Irrigation Demand. 

On the next day, tlv' 1 OTH demands 4 and .5 in respect of Forest s and 

Kegistiatioii weie vored witlioui much dibCUbbion. Bu*^ when the Revenue Mceno i 
moved the Demand No. 6, in le-pect of Inigation, Syed Mahomed Hussain, moved 
an amendment that the total grant, be reduced by Rs. 50 lakhs. Ttie inovei said 
his object was to raise a discussion on tlie policy of Governmeni regarding water lates 
in the Punjab, and appealed to the Government, in the name ot poor Zamiiulirs, 
to accede to ttie request as there was a surplus in the Budget. He pointed ou' that rh^* 
Zaraindars were unable to bear any raoic the burden of taxation. The Abina^ which h ul 
been a source of great haidship to peasants of small hoUiings, should at once be reduce<i. 

The luial membeis of the t'ouncil supported the mover ot the amendment, and isked 
the Government to show sympathy towards tlie poor Zamindais. 

Members on the official benches and non-official urban members veiiemently opposed 
the amendment, and chaiacterized the atlitnie of the rural members as unreabonab e and 
illogical, pointing out that the iiveis of the Punjab belonged tu all cias»es of p- cple of 
the Province, and that, if one particular section of the people derived benehts out of 
canal water, it was only reasonable and fair that paiticular section should pay mure 
than the otheis, who were deprivcti of water. 

Mr. King, Financial Commissioner, said it was often stated that the Zaraindars of 
the Punjab were poor. If it was true, that Zamindars were unable to pay Abina, how 
was it that on the smallest possible chance they endeavoured to buy more and moie 
canal irrigated land ? Not only were they willing to buy land, but they were willing 
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to pay almost extravagant prices. Well-irrigation, he pointed out, cost the Zamindars 
five times more than canai-irrigation, and yet, he was surprised to tind rural members, 
who were enjoying the benetits of canal water complaining about water rates. Irrigation 
by well, he said, cost Rs. 34 per acre, while canal irrigation cost Rs. 6 per acre. 

The debate on the amendment continued for full four hours, and, after Sir ifazli 
Husshid, Revenue Member had replied, the motion was put to vote and rejected, the mover 
of the amendment not claiming a division. The Jouncil then adjourned till next day. 

General Administration Demand. 

On the IITH MARCH when Sir John Maynard moved Demand No. 8 relating 
to General Administration (Reserved), Sardar Jotlh Singh moved an amendment tor a cut 
of Re. I with respect to the item ot Rs. 1,40,400 for Temporary Extra Assistant 
Commissioncis, and took the opportunity to discuss the policy of the Government 
la continuing the Akali Leaders’ case. He appealed to the Government tQ release the 
remaining leaders who were in jail as there was no difference in view point between 
those who had given the required assurance and had been lelcased and those who were 
still in jail. 

8ii John Maynard, replying on behalf of the Government, said that the Government 
was actuated solely by the idea of maintenance of peace in the province, and could not 
take action which might go m the direction of lenewai of disordei . He thought there 
were essential differences between the two sets of people among the Akalis, between 
those who had been released and those who had declined to give any assuiance. If it 
was true that those who were still in jail had given a public undertaking to work the 
Gurdwara Act, let those gentlemen confirm tiicir assurances by making a statement once 
more and that would satisfy all concerned. 

The amendment of fSardar Jodh Singh being put to vote was declared lost by the 
President, 

Mr. Afzal Haq then moved that the total grant be reduced by rupee one, and laised a 
debate on the question of exemption ot swortls trom the operation ot the Arms Act. 

The motion was suppurted by nou-otlicial members fiom all suies of the House, who 
requested the Government to exempt swoids, which were already exempt m the United 
Provinces and Dera Gazi Khan District in the Punjab and which weie freely used by 
the Sikhs in the province. 

Sir John Maynard and Mr. Dunnet, replying on behalf of the Government, said 
they could not arm the whole piovince with swoids, as that would be dangerous, especially 
when they hail inflammable people m the Punjab, and where, during riots, the people 
committed serious acts of violence. The Government knew that the people couhl not 
use swords against the constituted authority, but their fear was that undesiiable use 
might be made of the weapons w'hich might be used against other subjects of the Crown. 
That was the reason why the Government did not want to lemove entirely the embaigo 
on swords. 

The amendment, however, being put to vote, was declared cairied, amidst non- 
official applause. The Council then adjourned. 

On the 12TH MARCH the Council reassembling, discussion on the demand for General 
Administration (Reseived) was continued. 

Sardar Tara Singh, who moved the day before a cut of rupee one to raise a debate on 
the question of sepaialion of executive and judicial functions, concluded his arguments 
on this day after which several non-official members, from all parts of the House, supported 
the motion, and appealed to the Goveinment to give effect to the much-needed refoims, 
which had be<'n demanded by people for forty yeais or more. The non-official rnembcis 
admitted that it would cause a certain amount of administrative inconvenience but 
the united demand of tUc country in that respect warranted the immediate stparatioii ot 
the two functions, 

Mr. Dunnett, Chief Secretary, made a lengthy speech, defending the action of the 
Government and, replying to the criticisms of non-official members, said that a gr( ai 
deal of theoretical aiguments had been advanced on the subject on different occasions, 
but he, while he was a District Officer, had tried to see that the Magistrates were not 
under the influence of the Police. He thought that the idea of Police terrorising the 
magistiacy, was originated by the fact that District Magistrates allowed Superintendents 
of Police to look into files and were in friendly relations with them. Even if the 
Magistiacy were separated and placed under the High Court, there would still be 
accusation of corruption. 

Continuing, Mr, Dunnett said ; — “ Do not expect the Government to accept this 
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theory straightway. Oa the other hand, rest coonent with this assurance, I shall not 
say assuranee, because it is too big a word for a small mind, do expect from Government 
the assurance that those defects, serious defects which are alleged against onr criminal 

administration, are, at the present moment, being examined with great care, and the 

Government will not be deferred by c insiderations of expensf*, nor will it be deferred 
by the fear that anything it may do to cure these defects will ultimately lead to separa- 
tion of ex-^cutive and judicial functions. Separation, believe me, is not a bogey that 
terrifies Government. But all these things will be taken up ; provision of a Magistracy 
devoted soledy to judicial duties, an expert Magistracy, a Magistracy which will make 
justice cheap, rapid and efficient. Be content with it and do not ask Government to 
swallow the theory and pay out, and have done with it ” 

Sheikh Mahomed Sadiq asked the Government to take note of the united demand 
of the people, and not to reject it. If they did they would drivi even co-operators to 

the Non-co-operation camp, and force them all to adopt direct action like the Akalis. 

The Government should not think that because &ome members from the opposition benches 
had left the Council, they could do anything they liked. He warned the Government 
that they were all coming back to the Council in greater strength to fight out the 
question to a finish. They wanted division of functions and nothing else, and wanted 
to relieve the Deputy Commissioner of his too heavy work It was in the power of the 
Government to do that, bat they would never do things in time and in good grace. 
Mr. Sadiq, concluding, aske<l the Government to show the same justice to the country, 
as they would do in their own land. 

Sir John Maynard assured the House that the matter was under consideration of 
Government and that the proposal to separate judicial and executive functions would be 
brought forward before the Council in its June ession. On this as-suraiice of the Finance 
Member, tlie mover of tue amendment withdrew his motion. 

After the above amendment had been withdrawn, the Council passed a vote of 
C'^nsuie on the Government, by passing a one rupee cut on the motion of Sardar 
Jodh Singh, which ple'^»e^l for inciease m the pay of the Civil Secretariat and Council 
office peons. After thr^'f* hours’ debate, the <lemand No. 8 for General Administration, 
(Reserved) was voted, after a nominal cut of Rs, 2. 

Administration of Justice Deraanl. 

Demand No. i), in r«‘'ipect of General Administration (Transferred), was voteil without 
discussion, and dornand No. 10 relating to the adrainistiation of Justice was voted with 
a cut of one lakh of rup* 'V. 

The cut was eff eted by the amendment of Mahk Fcrozkhan, who moved that the 
grant of the itom of Rs. I lakh, for the special public prosecutor’s fee to conduct the 
Akali lioaders’ Case and other cas’s, be refused as the money that was being spent in 
connection with the Akali Ti'-atlers’ Ca.se was a wa«^te of public funds an i th'*re was really 
no necessity to go on witli the case, and be requested the Government to vithdraw the 
proceedings against the leniain ng Akali lemlers 

The motion was suppoited by iion-officials and when put to vote, was earned in 
spite ol opposition from the Government benclr's. 

The Jail Demand. 

Demand No. 11, legauiing Jails and Convict Settlement was also voted without much 
discussion. The Council was iliscu-sing demand No. 12, relating to Police, when it 
adjourned till the I5t]i March. 


The Police Demand. 

On the 1 5TH MARCH^ the Council re-asserabling, discussion was continue*! on the 
motion of Chaudhuri Afzal Haq, that the total Police grant be reduced by rupee one, and 
several non-official members made lengthy speeches attacking the administration of Police 
and tlie corruption that prevailed in the department, 

Mr. Dnnnett, Chief {Secretary, and Mr. Dobson, Horae Secretary, defended the Police 
department and its officers from the attacks of non-officials, which they characterised as 
unfair, unjust, and futile. The former said the speeches of the members showed complete 
ignorance of the history of the policeiand the growth of police institutions m India. 
Corruption, he said, existed even in the prc-Britiah penoi. It was ingrained in 
the system which they had inher.led from village police organisations. Those who 
attacked the present police administration and Government for corruption, said Mr. 
Dunnett, forgot to cast their eyes on those non-official organisations who controlled 

39fo) 
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large sums of public money and how they were mis-gptnt. They could not eradi- 
<iate the poison ot corruption in one month or in one year. The suggestions made by non- 
official members required quiet, calm and sober discussion, and he had no doubt they 
would receive that from Government, which always welcomed fair ciiticism. Mr, 
Dunnett was very doubtful whether a bribe taken would cease to be corrupt if 
the pay was increased, and he thought Government should make special scrutiny of a 
police officer’s wealth before giving him full pension. A day might come, and he hoped 
It will come, when people will themselves take an intciest in ciiminal investigations like 
the old village institutions and will tiy to help the administiation of police in the manlier 
as Panchayals did in the judicial. 

Mr. Dobson repudiated the charges brought againstsupciiorofficeisofthcdepait- 
ment, and said a public service like the police lequired the suppoit ot the House and 
public and not unielentiiig criticism. Whatever the delects ot police foice may be, he 
said, this was the best provincial police iorce in India. 

Mian Abdul Aaiz, who spoke for a full houi, said Goveinmcnt was encouraging 
a spirit of corruption instead ot trying to check the poison. At this bir John Maynard 
shouted in a loud voice, “ No”. 

After four houis’ continuous speeches the Council adjourned till next day. 

On the 16TH MARCH-, when the Council re-assembleo, discussion on ( haudhuri Afzal 
Haq’s amendment foi a nominal cut tiom the total I’olicr giant was continut d, and alter 
»ir John Maynaid, Finance Member, ha».i made a l<*ngthy speech giving replies to all the 
charges of non-official members and pointing out that Goveinmcnt was as eagei to put 
down corruption as any non-officiai member was, and that toe Police Committe»* appointi'd 
by the Government last year, which was collecting evidence, was consideiing a voiy Jaige 
number of speciffic suggestions propostd by membeis ot the House last year duiiug the 
Budget debate, the amendment was eventually withdrawn by the mover. 

Other Demands, 

The Council next proceeded to discuss and vote Demand Nt'. 13 i elating to l^cientihc 
and Miscellaneous Departments (Transfeired), and the House was discusMug tSaidar Jodh 
Singh’s amendment for a cut of one rupee with aspect to the itfm regaiding Consolidated 
and Development Giants to District Boaids, when it adjouined till next d.ay. 

The Agriculture Demand, 

On the 17TH MARCH, after some fuitber dibcussion, Demand No 13 and the 
next three demands were voted without much discussion. Demand No. 17 in respect 
of agriculture was moved by Saiciar Jogtndia hingli, who, in moving the demand, 
made a lengthy speech, detailing the piogiamme of woik taken in hand by the Vliuistry 
of Agriculture to produce proper kinds of manuiing seeds, bullocks and watering. He 
lamented that unlike other European countries, leseaich workeis were so few in the 
Punjab and uiged that at least one icseaich worker must be engagtd lor each ciop, 
wheat, cotton etc. He suggested that the b« nchts received by canal crops should be 
extended and in this connection informed the House that the Ministry was hoping 
to establish lift iriigation schemes to carry on expeiiments m Baiani areas. 

Chaudhuri Bam Singh moved an amendment for a nominal cut fiom the total grant 

and took the oppoitunity of discussing the policy of Government on the woiking of co- 
operative societies. He referied in detail to the proceedings of tue lecent Co-operative 
Conference held at Lahore wheie, he said, wanton attacks weie made against Hindus 
and Hindu money-lending class as a whole and objectionabje songs were sung by Maho- 
medans before the presence of responsible Government ofliceis. The intention of his 
motion was to bring to the notice of Government niischievous character of such 
conferences where one section of the people was allowed loie the presence of lesponsible 
officials to denounce another section of population iiihabitiug the same province. In his 
opinion that conference disgraced the position of the Hindus before the eyes of all in the 
province and it was a gathering called to offend the Hindus, especially the trading class 
and money lenders, publicly. He strongly condemned th< formation of such co-operative 
conferences with such objects and ideals which not would impiove the condition of the 
working of co-operative societies in the Punjab. 

At this stage the President announced that as it was the eighth day and the Governor 
had allotted only eight days for the discussion of dei lands, and as it was 6 p.m., he could 
not allow further discussion and guillotine was applied. 

The amendment of Chaudhuri Bam 8ingh was put to the vote and rejected, and the 
Test of the demands tiom No. 17 to No. 30 wtie put fiom the chair and carried. The 
Council then adjourned. 
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The Punjab Money-lenders’ Bill. 

The Council re-aaepmbled for the last d&y on tht J 6 TH MARCH vfhen the Select 
Committee’s report on the Sikh Gurdwaras ( Amendment) Bill aud the Punjab Aerial 
Ropeways Bill were passed. 

Mir Maqbool Mahmud then presented the Select Committee’s report on the Punjab 
Money L^mders’ Rill The repoit will be taken into consideration in the June Session 
of the Council, when a motion for its iinal passage will also be made. 

The Bill, which had created cousideiable controversy in the Punjab and was strongly 
opposed by Hindu members when it was introduced, has been materially changed in 
form. The name of the Bill has bt en changed to the Borrowers’ Protection Bill. In the 
definition of “ money-lendfr," jiersons who carry on the business of advancing loans in 
kind are included, but a quasi money-lender is excluded. The stipulation that a memo 
should be kept for each transaction has been deleted, and 6 monthly statements have 
been substituted. A clause is added to the effect that statements sent to borrowers 
under the Bill shall not cieate any presumption against the borrower as to their correct- 
ness. Non-fauiting for failuie to keep prescribed accounts has been maintained in the Bill. 

Three minutes ot dissent have been appointed to the report, one by Raja 
Nareudranath, another by Mr. Owen Roberts and a third by Mr Mohan Lai. The mover 
of the Bill and Chaudhn Dulichand support too mam leporr, but have appended separate 
minutes on several minor points. 

A resolution moved by Sir PazUi-Hubsain, recommending acceptance by the Govern- 
ment of an annual guarantee of Rb. 12,000 foi a perio 1 of live years on account of the 
proposed tiunk telephone line to be erected between Lahore and Sargodha, was passed 
witliout discufi^iou. 


Trade Developm<mt m the Punjab. 

Sardar Jogendia Singh, Minister ot Agriculture, made a statement regarding the 
programme of work the present Minister of Agi icuiture would follow during the coming 
months, lie legretted that duiing the bmiget discussion on demands nation building 
subjects were dismiss*'* I in a day. Was the problem of unemployment of so little moment, 
he asked, as to leceive such scanty attention f He thought the official benches should 
lead, but the House should co-operate in e.xploring fresh fields and new schemes for creat- 
ing new wealth. IL* proposed, with the approval of the Goveiuor, to call together 
a Boaid of Research and Tiade, and wishe i to frame a scheme, in consultation with the 
Council and otiicis oatsid** tlje House, to make the board a live body, with full repre* 
sentation ot all people mteiested in industrial development, with oiauches in all industrial 
centres of the piovince, and with a binall executive committee, which would keep its 
hand on the tiade pulse of the Piovince and indicate dcnnite lines of industrial 
development. 

The object of the formation ot the Boani was to bung together men of experience to 
explore in a systematic manmn- the possibilities of organising and developing industries. 
The Board would be called into being as soon as he leceived replies to his requests foi 
expressions of opinion on the subject. The function of the Board would be advisoiy, but 
It would be within the scope of the board to examine pioposals for fostering new indus- 
tries and to inak*; lecomraendations regarding the provision of capital and management. 
In the present year he was uoiug to examine the possibility of developing the vegetable 
oil and sugai-cane industiies, and also hoped to establish a model hosiery school at 
Ludhiana, and supply it with modem machiuesand designs. Government were also going 
to enquire into tlie possibility of developing the soap industiy at Amritsar, but above all 
he was going to examine whether they couhi not make jiower weaving a home industry 
in the Punjab The development of industries was oue of the vital problems winch the 
House and the Government should take up if they were to benefit the rising generation 
and to afford them means w'hich wouUl make life woith living. 

The Council then adjourned sine cbe. 



The Assam Legislative Council 

SHILLONG— 6 — 7TH J ANU ARY 1 926. 

Transfer of Sylhet to Bengal. 

At the special session of the Assam Council which opened on the 6TH 
JANUARY, five resolutions and four amendments were placed on the 
agenda paper in connection with the transfer of Sylhet district to Bengal. 

Khan Bahadur Alauddin Ahmad Chaudhury having withdrawn his 
resolution in favour of that in the name of Maulvi Dewan Wasil Chaudhury 
to the effect that the District of Sylhet be not separated from the rest of 
the Province, the President allowed the next motion standing in the name 
of Rai Bahadur Sadananda DOWKRAH proposing the transfer of Sylhet to 
Bengal. The terms of the resolution were ; “ This Council recommends 

to the Governor-in-Council that : (a) The District of Sylhet be transferred 
to Bengal; (b) Assam should not by reason of the transfer be depiived 
of any of the political privileges which it at present enjoys in common with 
other Governors’ Provinces, or which may hereafter be extended to other 
Governors’ Provinces.” 

The mover thought that the transfer of Sylhet would be beneficial to 
Assam, inasmuch as at the present moment no progress could bo achieved and 
no development could be pushed with the two wrangling over the loaves and 
fishes. If Sylhet went to Bengal, Assam’s progress would be unimpeded. 
He was optimistic as to the future states of the provinces and said that he did 
not believe that Assam’s status would be prejudiced in any way, even if 
Sylhet went to Bengal. 

Mr. BOTHAM, Finance Member, said that the Government would not 
be prejudiced financially by the loss of Sylhet, and that apparently the Bengal 
Council were willing to take Sylhet for better or for worse. The recent 
ruling of the Government of India on the question of the status made it 
incumbent on the Assam Council to refrain from coming to any decision 
without weighing its effect, not only on the District of Sylhet but also on the 
rest of the Province. If the Council ultimately recommended the transfer, 
it seemed very likely that that recommendation would be accepted. As to 
what the effect regarding status would be was a matter for the members to 
judge for themselves. The Government preferred the resolution moved 
by Rai Bahadur Sadananda Dowerah to any of the other resolutions, because 
it was not conditional, but combined a further recommendation that the 
status of the Province should not be impaired. For that reason the official 
members would support the motion. 

Maulvi Syed Muhammad SAADULLA, Education Minister, opposed 
the motion. He quoted from the joint report on the Reforms to show 
that even at the time when the question of introducing the Reforms was being 
considered the authorities concerned were by no t eans solicitous for Assam. 
’ The Government of India had clearly stated that the status of Assam in the 
event of Sylhet going to Bengal was a separate question which would have 
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to be decided on its merits. He was very pessimistic as to the future 
status of Assam and felt certain that there was no hope for the rest of the 
Province. Once Sylhet was transferred, Goalpara and Cachar would want 
to join Bengal. Then, again, there w.is the question of the Moslem popula- 
tion to be considered. If Sylhet went, the Moslem population in the rest 
of Assam would be 2,000 000 as compared with 20,000,000 Hindus. He 
appealed to his Moslem brethren to ponder over that aspect of the question 
and to reject the motion on the ground of self-preservation. 

Maulvi Wasil Chaudhury opposed the motion on the ground that it 
did not reflect the general view of the Moslem population of Sylhet. Maulvi 
Abul Fazal Ahmad also opposed the motion. Mr. Nilmani Phukan, like the 
mover of the resolution, was optimistic and considered that in view of 
the Viceroy’s high opinion of the whole-hearted manner in which Assam 
was workir/g the Reforms ho, the speaker, considered it hardly likely that 
the Reforms would bo taken away. At this stage the House adjourned. 

Next day, the 7TH JANUARY, the debate was opened by Maulvi 
Rashid Ali Laskar who in opposing the resolution, reminded the House 
that when the question was discussed in 1924 both the Government and 
the planting constituency voted against the motion and it would be most 
inconsistent if they cast their vote in favour of the motion on this 
occasion. The planting community were apparently under the impress 
sion that if Sylhet were transferred the rest of the Province would becomo 
a planters’ province without any Swarajists. That was a selfish point of 
view. Similarly, some Assamese members thought that if Sylhet went 
there would crop up an “Assamiya’ Province. Cachar’s feeling was that. 

Khiui Ikihadur Alauddin Ahmad Chaudhury opposed the motion, stating 
that the majority oi the people of Sylhet were against the transfer. He 
quoted certain petitions signed by over 2,000 people to justify his statement. 

Mr. T. P. Chaliha withdrew his resolution recommending the transfer 
of Sylhet, but supported the motion before the House as he thought that 
there was genuine feeling among all sections of the people of Sylhet for 
their union with Bengal, 

Maulvi Ziaossham felt unable to support the motion without any 
guarantee being held out that the status of Assam would remain unimpaired. 

Bahu Brajondra Narayan Chaudhury considered that the question of 
the po]mlati<Mi uf Assam being reduced to such an extent as to jeopardise the 
status of the Province was a meiv fallacy, as even Sir Alexander xMuddiman, 
Home Member, was conviriced by certain Assembly members that the 
question was of minor importance. 

Maulvi Faiznur Ali, leader of the Swaraj Party, wholo-heartedljr 
supported the resolution, atlirming that the status of the province depended 
not on its numerical strength, but on its political strength and moral stamina. 

Rev. Nichols Roy opposed the resolution on the ground that it would 
create a demarcation of India against race and language. 

Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha refuted the idea that if 8ylhet went to 
Bengal the interests of the Mahomedans, who would be in a minority, would 
be neglected. Hindus had eve ry respect for the interests of the mirjorities^ 
and he assured the House that they would continue to maintain that respect.- 

Rai Bahadur Sadananda Dowerah, the mover of the resolution, said that 
if he had the slightest suspicion that the status of the Province would be- 
40 
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reduced be would never iiave brought foi ward his ^notion. It was unthink- 
able that Parliament would take away the Eefoiras fiom As'^am, which in 
the words of the Viceroy, had worked the Refoiias very successfully. In 
fact, it would be contrary to the Government of India Act. 

Mr. A. W. Botl am, on behalf of the Government, said that as the resolu- 
tion was split into two distinct parts, the official members would o/ily vote 
on the second part regarding status, but would lemain neutial as legards the 
transfer of Sylhet, as whatever the decision was, it would repre-ent the vote 
of the majority of non-official members of the Council. If the decision was 
in favour of the transfer of Sylhet and if effect were pven to it, those of 
them who would remain in Assam would work together whole-heaiiedly lor 
the advancement of th * reduced Province and do their best to show that 
small though Assam was in population it was v/oithy of retaining its status 
amongst the Provinces of India. But, on the other hand, if the decision was 
opposed to the transfer, he hoped that decision would bo accepted as final 
and that the whole Province would settle down to work together without 
the disturbance of any further movement for transfer or partition. 

The first part of the resolution, viz, “ This Council recommends to the 
Governor-in-Council that the district of Sylhet be transferred to Bengal”, was 
put and carried amid acclamation, 26 voting for and 12 against the motion. 

The next part, regarding status, was then put and carried unanimously. 
The Council then adjourned sine die. 


The Budget Session 

SH ILLON G — 22N D JANUARY 1 9 2 6, 

The Council was opened by H. K. the Governor for the Budget Session 
on the 22ND FEBRUARY. In introducing the Financial Statement for 
1926-27 Mr. Botham, the Finance Member, said : — 

“Our opening balance for the present year ultimately stood at Rs. 4 4 
lakhs, about Rs. 17 lakhs better than the figure taken in this year s Budget. 
Our receipts this year aie now estimated at Rs. 256 lakhs, whilst our expen- 
diture is placed at Rs. 2,43 lakhs which is some Rs. 2 lakhs higher than the 
Budget. There will thus be a surplus on the year of Rs. 13 lakhs and the 
closing balance will stand at Rs. 15 lakhs. On the whole, we expect to be 
better off at the end of this year by Rs. 26 lakhs than was anticipated this 
time last year. Revenue under all heads has been higher than the Budget 
figure, but for nearly two-thirds of the increase we have to thank the Forest 
Department which is expected to give us a gross revenue of over Rs. 7 and 
half lakhs, and a net surplus of Rs. 5 and half lakhs above the Budget. 
The increase under this head is very largely due to the success of the 
Goalpara forest tramway in facilitating the exploitation of the more remote 
parts of the Goalpara forests. 

“ I now come to the Budget for 1926-27. Our total revenue is placed at 
nearly Rs. 2.56 lakhs. A moderate increase is expected under Land Revenue, 
Stamps and Forest, but ’ ’^e consider it wise to allow for some reduction under 
Income-tax, and our opium policy makes a consi ierable drop, probably under 
excise. On the expeLd-^ .c • k,^ our estimajcd requirements for services 
and projects, to which we are already committed, amount to Rs. 2,51 lakhs, 
including the full amount of our contribution to the Government of India 
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uider D ivolation Bulo 17. This year, as the Council is aware, wa have 
ob^VMcd a special nou-reoufriug rem^'ssion of Rs. 6 lakhs, but we have at 
present no reason to suppobe that this remission will be repeated next year, 
particularly as we aie not entitled under Devolution Rule 18 to any remis- 
sion until the lOtal of the Proviucial contributions is reduced from Rs. 983 
lakhs to below Rs. 540 lakhs. We shall know our fate in this respect in 
the course of a few days, and mean whde we have provided for the worst. 
We thus have a burplus, apart f*om new projects, of nearly Rs. 5 lakhs 
and the question which the Goveinment have had to consider very carefully 
is whether iu piovidin^^ in the Budget for new projectj we should restrict 
ourselves to the year s surplus of Rs. 5 lakhs or whether wo should draw 
also, and, if so, to what extent on the opening balance of Rs. 57 lakhs 
which represent the accumulaied surpluses of the last few years*'. 

President's Salary Raised. 

On the 23RD F^iBRUARY the Council passed an non-official Bill raising 
the salary of the Piesideut of the Council from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000 pei 
mensem. 

Oil a motion hy the Roy. N. Roy, the Assam Temperance Bill was 
recommitted to a select committee iu regard to certain sections to which the 
Govoinment of India raised objections. 

1 be Council rojocted by 19 votes to 10 a resolution proposing the trans- 
fer of Cachar to Beugal. 

Unemployment Among Educated. 

On the 24TH FEBRUARY the Council adopted a resolution mov( I b> 
Mr. Rohinikania Hartibarua suggesting the formation of a Committee 
of two officials and three non-officials to enquire into the available avenues 
of employment of occupation for educated young men of Assam and to 
report as to the means how such employment or occupation might be secured 
for them. Mr. Hati Barua pointed out that year after year a large number oi 
youths wore coming out of the University having no means of earning their 
livelihood. 8uch a position was politically and economically unsafe. There 
were several ways by which young men of this province could be helped, 
Government could. give them agricultural loans and also small loans for starting 
cottage indubti ies and other businesses. The speaker had been to My., ore 
where tne State in order to solve unemployment problem provided educated 
men with such loans. Concluding, Mr. Hati Barua regretted that although 
there were a largo number of educated young men in Assam they were not 
adequately represented in railways. 

Assam Land Revenue Re-assessment Bill. 

On the 25TH FEBRUARY, by the casting vote of the President, the 
Government motion for recommitting the Assam Land Revenue Re-assessment 
Bill 1926 to a Select Committee was defeated. 

The Government contended that the present Bill, as emerged from the 
Select Committee, materially differed from the original Bill and was absolutely 
unsound. Government were unable to take the responsibility of proceeding 
with it and it was for that reas- in that they were suggesting to recommit it 
to a Select Committee. The present Bill lays down the principles on which 
land revenue is to be assessed, limits the revenue assessed on an assessment 
crouD to 10 per cent of the value of the gross produce, restricts the 
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^nbaDoement of revenue at a resettlement in case of a district or established 
village and individual holdings in the same area, provides for a gradual 
rise in the assessment on an individual estate when the enhancement is 
more than 26 per cent of the old revenue demand, exempts from the 
enhancement improvements made by settlement holders during the currency 
of the expiring settlement and fixes thirty years as the period of settlement 
of an assessment g^roup with a proviso that a shorter term may bo fixed for 
new fluctuating and immature villages. 

The Swara-iists vigorously opposed the Government motion and pointed 
out that the agriculturists in Assam paid enormously in consideration oi 
what they earned. The bill was long overdue and Government was going 
to postpone the bill by recommitting it to a Select Committee. They ex- 
pressed their apprehension that the Bill might lapse. 

Abolition of Grazing Tax. 

The Swarajists sustained a narrow defeat on their resolution for the 
abolition of grazing tax. Mr. Botham, Finance Mei ber, stated that the 
tax was levied only on professional grazers, and cultivators wore exempted 
from it. The House then adjourned. 

Demand for Primary Education. 

On the 26TH FKBKUARY the Council adopted a resolution moved by 
Mr. Kuladhar CHALIHA for an annual grant of an additional sum of 
•five lakhs of rupees for primary education. Mr. Chaliha stated tliat this 
amount was essentially necessary in the province. Officials found difficulty 
in introducing new schemes, new agricultural improvements, co-operative 
measures and the like because they said that the people weie ign')rani. But 
when they, the representatives of the people, came to this Council they found 
that Government themselves were first to oppose them. It was more than 
a hundred years since the advent of the Biitish rule in Assam, and 
was, he asked, the percentage of literate people in Assam sufficient to 
justify British administration for so long a time ? It was only 6’2 per cent 
now. Such a state of things did not do any credit to the Governmont that had 
been in this country for over one hundred years or to that often repeated 
claim of the British Government that wherever they went they carried a now 
civilisation and new ideals for education of the people. Concluding, the 
speaker asked the Minister of Education to do his duty to the people, to go 
to the Governor and say “ Sir, it is necessary to have money on this account 

The Hon^ble Mr. SADULLAH, Minister of Education, said that Govern- 
ment had already spent about one crore of rupees for primary education from 
1911-] 2 but the result had been very disappointing. The aims of the Govern- 
ment were the same. They wanted to break down the wall of illiteracy.' 
The only remedy they could prescribe for this was that of compulsion. Ho 
(the Minister) had referred the Compulsory Primary Education Bill to a 
Select Committee and the third reading of the Bill will be on March 6. The 
mover of the resolution had referred to the apparent illiteracy of the people 
but the speaker assured that nobody was more cognisant of the fact than 
th Education Department headed by Mr. uunningham. The Minister 
mentioned uncertainty of Sylhet remaining in Assam and doubted very 
much whether in view of this uncertainty they should vote for such a 
large additional sum of five lakhs for primary education. They had waited 
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so long, let them wait for one year more and by that time he hoped the 
Primary Education Bill would be embodied in the Statute Book. 

Another resolution was passed for raising local rate on lands 'under tea 
cultivation to 8 annas per acre. The Council then adjourned till March 2nd. 

Demand for Forest Dept. 

On the 2ND MARCH the Council adopted Mr. Botham’s motion for 
supplementary demand for an additional sum of rupees two lakhs sixty-five 
thousand for the forest department. The Swarajists’ motion for refusal of 
the demand was defeated. Mr. Botham (Finance Member) explained that 
the amount was necessary to cover additional expenditure incurred by 
considerable expansion of forest resources during the year. Completion of 
the forest tramway had greatly facilitated extraction and had enabled the 
working plans of the Central Goalpara Range to be worked up to as, 
owing to the distance of the forest from the railway, had not hitherto been 
possible. Operations, both departmental and otherwise, had expanded 
more rapidly than was anticipated. In particular there had been a large 
extension of the system, whereby sleepers extracted by contractors were 
purchased by Government and sold by Government to the railway. This 
system which was convenient both for the railway and for individual con- 
tractors involved a heavy expenditure, which was recouped immediately. 
Greater expenditure on construction of roads and bridges, on loading and 
unloading trucks, and other branches of work, was also rendered necessary 
by larger operations. Communications and buildings had proved insufficient 
and it was necessary to augment it by an additional grant of rupees two 
lakhs. 

General Discussion of the. Budget. 

On the 4TH MARCH the Council concluded the general discussion of 
the Budget . Mr. Taraprosad Chaliha, who opened the discussion, urged 
remission of the provincial contribution. About sixteen non-officials, in” 
eluding Mr. Faiznur Ali and Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha, took part, who charged 
the Government for want of a definite opium policy to terminate the traffic 
within a fixed period. Mr. Sarvoswar Barua described the budget as a 
“ Miserly Budget.” 

Mr. Botham, Finance Member, referred to the opium policy and said 
that if further restriction was followed, then there would be a stimulation 
of smuggling. Mr. Saadulla, Minister of Education, said that there were about 
four lakhs hand-looms in Assam yielding an income of seventy-eight lakhs of 
rupees to the people. He suggested that if the fiy shuttle was adopted the 
income would greatly increase. Mr. Kutubuddin Ahmed (Judicial Member) 
promised Government grant to the Prisoner’s Aid Society started by Non- 
Officials. 

Assam Rural Self-Govornm^nt Bill. 

On the 6TH MARCH Mr. Promode Chandra DUTT, Minister of Local 
Self-Government, in introducing in the Council the Assam Rural Self- 
Government Bill said that “ it is a genuine attempt to resuscitate village 
life.” Mr. Dutt explained ffiat the object of the Bill was to provide a 
machinery which would enable the villagers to undertake, as far as possible, 
management of their own affairs. At present the villagers were disorganised* 
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Sense of corpor at j life was now extinct. Organised effoiwS for aobieveraent 
of coramon good were a th’ng of the p^st. Compelling forces of public 
opinion aud^ social ostracism were now absent. It was intended by this 
measu^’e to substitute for this lost aathoi It/ the authority of the Soate for 
eveiy village. A a oiganisatiou, known as Village Authority, would be created, 
consisting of nine members ele3 •• 1 by the villagers themselves. To this 
body would be entiusted the duties relating to the water-supply, road-drains, 
jungle clearing, medical relief and sani tioii. 

Power bad been taken for the Local Government to req’- e the village 
authority to perform the duties of the Pancha>ets and Cbaukidais under 
the Bengal Village Chaukidari Act on condition that a sum equivalent to the 
Chaukidari Tax raised in the village concerned would be realisable by the 
village authority in lieu of the Chaukidari Tax. If the experiment proved 
successful some of the duties of the vill«»e police would be t ansfeired to 
the village authorities A village development fund rrould be created and 
an officer called the Fegistrar would supei intend the constipation and aJminib 
tration of the village authorities. 

Mr. Bi^iendra Narain CRAUDHURY opposed the introduction 
of the Bill and complained that the measure was i ashed thiough with a 
short notice a»id g.^ve po\.er to the Executive. He apprehended tb-’t the 
officers would take recourse to underhand dealings and would be in real 
control of the locai poweis. 

The motion for introduction being pressed to a division was carried by 
twenty eight to ten votes. The Bill was introduced. 

Primary Education Bill. 

The Hon’ble Mr. SA^ OULLA, Minister of Education, then present ' the 
Primary Education Bill as eo ^iged fiom the Select Committee. He regretted 
that owing to lack of time they had to defer the Bill t*) the next session of the 
Council. Ho announc 1 that His Excellency the Govei nor felt veiy strongly 
on the Select Committee's Amendment that the i . imary Education Bill 
should be ext nded to Sylhet. By the next ses‘^ion they * ould be able to 
know whether Sylhet remained in Assam and would extend the Bill to that 
district if R remained in Assam. 

The Council then passed the Assam Municipal Amendment Bill, 1926 
and adjourned. 


Voting on Budget Grants 

The Swarajists' Walk>out. 

Voting on the demands for grants commenced on the 8TH MARCH and 
the Swarajists walked out of the Council as a protest against Government’s 
not acceding to the national demand as embodied in the Assembly resolu- 
tion. 

In the ah.''3nc0 of the leader of the Swarajya Party, the Deputy 
Leader, Mr. Brajendra Narain Chowdbury, made a statement declaring 
that they had decided to follow the direction of the All-India Congress 
Committee to leave their seats in this Council as a protest against the 
refusal by Government of their national denands put forward in the 
Assembly and in this Council so far as this province was concerned. They 
were happy in the thought that, considering the determined attitude of 
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Go er ament to make no advance, politic \l or adrainisti^uive, theii acJon 
would not be detiLcental to the best interests of the country. They would 
respectfully request the other non-ohicial members of this Mouse, who joined 
hands with them in making a demand for provincial antonomy, to do the 
same. As regards the future attendance in this Council, they would abide 
by the directions of the All-India Con" ess Committee which must be given 
from time to time in the interest of the country. The speaker hoped that 
their action would not bo considered disrespectful to the Chair to whom 
they had all along showed respect. 

Mr. Sadananda Doworah, the leader of the Independent Party, 
announced their refusal to accede to the request of the Sv/arai Party to 
walk out of the Council. He hoped ''at a Royal Commission would be 
appointed soon and said that the present action of the Swan'jists would 
not accelerate their goal in any way. 

On the 9TH MARCH the Swarajists were absent when the Council 
resumed discussion on deiuanda for grants. 

The Independents carried a censure motion of reducing Rs. 12,959 
by Re. 1 under “ Assam Rifles.” 

Mr. Nilmoni Phukan pointed out that this battalion should be exclu- 
sively maintained by the Government of India. The Government of India 
paid for the cost of the army in the North West Frontier Province. Why, 
then, he asked, should Assam maintain an army for her frontiei 1 

Mr. Botham, Finance Member, said that the Government of India 
had already given a substantial contribution to the Assam Rifles. An army 
was required for internal security, particularly in the hill districts. It was 
under the contiol of the Assam Government who could use it immediately 
as they required. 

On the lOTH MARCH the members representing Assam Tea Planting 
and the Independents joined hands in carrying a censure motion reducing 
by Re. 1 the demand for grant under head “ Civil Works.” 

Lt. Col. W. D. Smiles, criticised the road policy of Govern inent and 
pointed out that seven lakhs were spent for roads in the hills, whereas 
only ton lakhs were spent in the plains. He said that porcontago was hardly 
equitable and suggested that unemployment could be alleviated by the 
development of motor services and roads. 

Mr. Nilmoni Phukan’s motion for a reduction of two lakhs for the 
reconstruction of the buildings in the Assam Rifles Lines was carried. 

On the llTH MARCH, the last day of the Session, development of 
cottage industries was urged by Mr. Krishna Sundar Dam, by way of a motion 
of reduction by Re. 1 under the Industries Department. Mr. Dam suggested 
that Government should appoint an otficor to organise the industry. 

The Hon. Mr. Saadulla, Minister for Education, replied that only a 
few days ago Government had accepted a resolution for the appointment 
of a committee on unemployment. If that committee materialised, as he 
hoped it would, a survey of the cottage industry would come within its 
purview. The only cottage industry in Assam was the handloora and 
weaving industry, and demonst ^ation parties were touring the districts for 
showing the benefits of the fly shuttle. 

The motion was withdrawn. The Council was then prorogued. 



The B. & O. Legislative Council 

PATNA— 20rH JANUARY 1 926. 

The winter session of the Bihar ami Orissa Legislative Council opened on the 
20TH JANUARY at Patna, the Hon. Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mahomed Noor, President, 
taking the chair. 

Glowing tributes were paid to the services to the province by Sir Hugh Macpherson. 
who retired from his office as Member of the Executive Council, by representatives 
of all sections in the House. 

Relief for Orissa flocxis 

Then Mr. Jagabandhu SINHA’S resolution that Rs. 2 lakhs be allotted tor the relief 
of the people of the areas of the districts of Cuttack and Pun which were affecte<l by the 
recent floods, was discussed. He said that it was no use repeating the harrowing tales 
of the misoiable conditions of the people and the cattle of the affected parts, ‘which had 
so graphically been told by Mi. Andrews, who had been on the spot and saw things for 
himself. When be visited the spot the whole area was under water, cattle were starving 
to death for want of fodder, and people were unable to come out of their huts to procure 
food-grains and all crops were completely washed away. People were without means in 
certain areas. In addition, he said, they were face to lace with malaria, small pox, and 
cholera. About 60 to 70 thousand people in a limited area m both Cuttack and Pun 
Districts were subjected very often to calamities of a serious nature btill no solution 
was thought of by Government. Official visits and Takavi loans were not the only 
means of healing the soies of so many human beings. 

Mr. HAMMOND, replying on behalf of Government, said that Government were 
anxious to give members every opportunity of discussing what had been done and what 
could be done to meet the present situation in those (listricts. Provision of Rs. 80 thousand 
was made in the current year’s estimates under Famine Relief and Insurance, of which 
Rs. 12,264 had already been spent in order to discharge an account outstanding m the 
previous years nn account of the Shahabad floods, and Rs. 3,000 was allotted in September 
last in gratuitous relief in the Pun District. Subsequently Rs 8,500 was added fiom 
Bihar and Orissa Charitable Relief Fund. They bad, therefore, for the remaining months 
of the year at their disposal Rs. 64,736, and it was very unlikely that all this would be 
required for the year 1926-27. 

As regards Taccavi, the latest figures for two districts showed that Rs. 98,500 had 
been advanced in Cuttack District, and Rs. 1,1'4,160 in Puri, or a total of Rs. 2,12,660 
for the two districts. There was no distress in Cuttack at present, but it was quite 
possible that from the middle of March to about the middle of June in ceitain definitely 
localised areas there might be distress and there might be a demand tor gratuitous relief 
work. The local officers from the Commissioner downwards had been active and on the 
alert, and there seemed no need for anxndy at present. As to the district of Puri, some 
Rs. 25,000 of Taccavi had been distributed. Government were fully alive, before any 
floods occurred, to the possibility of economic distrobs in certain parts which were kept 
under constant observation. These facts he hoped would convince them that Government 
bad done all that could be done. In the face of the remedial measures already taken by 
Government, it was not necessary to allot th<* sum suggested in the resolution. 

Mr. Krishna Balia v SAHAY supporting the resolution said that the effect of Taccavi 
Joans was of no advantage so far as Puri District was concerned. He considered that 
Hs. 2 lakhs demanded in the resolution was a drop in the ocean. Rai Bahadur Dwarka 
Nath, supporting the resolution, asked Government to adopt more generous measures of 
relief, Mr, Jalesliwar Prashad also supported the resolution. Eventually the resolution 
was carried by. 29 votes to 17 and the House adjourned. 

B, & O. Local Self-Govt. Am^nd. Bill. 

On the 2 1ST JANUARY no fewer than six-non-official Bills were introduced. 
Mr. Annant Prashad introduced a bill to amend the Binar and Orissa Local Self-Govern- 
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ment Act 1886. In ceurse of statement of objects and reasons the member in charge of 
the Bill said that the system of having a president had been introduced for the first time 
in Bihar and Orissa Municipal Act of 1922. Experience showed that the innovation had 
worked satisfactoiily in the case of Municipal Boards and the present amendment aimed 
at introducing the same system in the ca^s of District Boards and Local Boards. In these 
days of growth of parties in the administration of local bodies the presence of a non.party 
man in the chair was calculated to impart impartiality and dignity to the proceedings 
of meetings of these bodies, besides giving necessary tact in the art of conducting meeting 
on analogy of the speaker of the House of Coaimons. 

Orissa Tenancy Act Amend. Bill. 

Chaudhun Bhagabat Prasad Samantarai Mahapatra introduced a bill to amend the 
Orissa Tenancy Act 1913. This measure as stated by the member in charge of the Bill 
aimed at enabling cultivators to transfer their, occupancy holdings by deed of exchange 
without paying registration fees with a view to make their lands compact and contiguous 
and thus to effect improvement in them. The amendment suggested that in the case 
of registration both parties would be made to pay two rupees for changing their names. 

The Muasalmans Wakf Act Amend Bill. 

Mr. Mubarak Ah introduced a Bill to amend the Mussalmans Wakf Act 1923, This 
amendment sought privilege for MutwaUis of Wakf estates to furnish accounts of these 
estates m Urdu and suggested that the purpose of the Act could be very well served by 
its publication in this language with which Mussalmans at large were acquainted. 

Bihar & Onssa Cattle Bill. 

llai Saheb Kharag Narain intioduced the Bihar and Orissa Cattle Bill 1926, a 
measure which aimed at rectifying existing defects in the legislation concerning the 
protection of cattle and measures for cattle breeding. 

Orissa Tenancy Act Amend. Bill. 

Mr. Jagabandhu Sinha introduced a bill to amend the Orissa Tenancy Act 1913. He 
said that the Bill aimed at removing certain (lifficulties experienced by both landlords and 
tenants in the working of the Act by necessary modifications and alteiations. 

Court of Wards Act Amend. Bill. 

Ml. Raiaudhari Smha introduced a bill to amend the Court of Wards Act 1879. The 
ameniimeiit proposed to give right to heirs of propcities to protect their own estates from 
the hands of propietois who had run upon a course of wasteful extravagance likely to 
dissipate their piopcrty and thus jeopardising the interest of heirs, and it also aimed 
at the protection of zoruiiidais whenever on account of their own tollies they were on 
the veige of luin. 

B. ic O, Civil Courts Amendment Bill. 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. Sinha then moved consideration of the Bihar and Orissa Civil 
Couits (Amendment) Bid 1925, which mcasuie proposed to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Civil Justice Committee that the ]uri8diction of officers invested with powers 
undei the Provincial Smaii Cause Courts should be raised. Some members opposed the motion 
on the ground that the laisiiig of the jurisdiction would lead to a miscarriage of justice by 
suits being tried in a summary way. The Hon’ble Mr. Sinha replied that summary procedfire 
of trials was prevalent in all civilised system of judicial administrations. Expeiience 
showed that no improper advantage of this powder was taken by subordinate judges in the 
province and the distiibution of this powei was carefully considered. The cost of civil 
justice would be cheapei by this measuie. Ultimately the motion for taking the Bill into 
consideration was rejected by 28 votes to 24. Tbe Council then adjourned. 

On the 22ND JANUARY the non-official legislative business was first of all diposed 
of. The Bihar and Onssa Public Demands Recovery (Amendment) Bill 1926, the Orissa 
Tenancy ( amendment) Bills 1926, tie Bihar and Onssa Court of Wards (Amendment) 
Bill 1926, and the Bihar and Onsi \ Local Selt-Government (Amendment) Bill 1926 were 
allow’e<i to be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon. The Bihar and 
Orissa Mussalman Wakf (Amendment) Bill 1926 of Mr. Mubarak Ali was taken into con- 
sideration and passed and the Bihar and Onssa Cattle Bill was referred ’’to a Select 
Committee. 
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Bengal Tenancy Act Amend, Bill, 

The much debated eubicct of the amendment of the Tenancy Act again cropped up on 
this day in the form of M r. Sheo Shanher Jha’s motion that the Bengal Tenancy (Amend- 
ment) Bill 1926 be referred to a Select Committee. It would be remembered that 
diBCUBsion on this bill took place at the last Bancbi bfsbion and was postponed till the 
winter session at Patna in order to give landlords' and tenants’ representatives in the 
Council to settle among themselves as to what lorm the amending legislation should take 
and arrive at an amicable settlement. 

Mr. Rajandliari Sinha speaking on this motion said that Mr. Sheo Shanker Jha’s 
bill was one sided and piecemeal legislation. He bad sent a notice of another bill which he 
thought was comprehensive and would satisfy both landlords and tenants. He asked 
Mr. Jha to postpone his motion to allow both bills to be consideied ti gethei m Select 
Committee. 

The Hon, Mr. Hammond, explaining the attitude of Government, said that the ques- 
tion broadly was that the Bibai Districts <;^n]oyed the benefit ot a Tenancy Act which was 
recognised all over the world as a model of agrarian legislation and which was in advance 
of the tenancy law ot less favoured provinces m India Now, thioughout all effoits to 
find a satisfactory remedy, the attitude of Government had been uniformly that ot tneiidly 
intervention as an arbitiator at the request of the paities. They weie now no maier an 
amicable settlement. He thought that the fact lemained that the condition piece dent of 
Government intervention had not yet been fulfilled and Government considtrtd that so 
long as this was the case more harm than good would result from attempting any g<'neial 
amendment of the Act. He said if the mover pressed his motion thcic would be no 
alterative left to Government but to vote against it. The House then adjouined to meet 
on the 27th Januaiy. 


Chota Nagpur Rural Police Amend. Bill. 

On the 27TH JA]SlUARY^ after four days’ adjournment, the Council leassemblcd to 
consider the Chota Nagpur Rural Police (Amendment) Bill, 1926, which had emerged from 
the Select Committee. This measuie aimed at impiovmg the policing ot the C(^al-tieid8. 

Mr. HAMMOND, in moving the consideration ot the Chota Nagpui Ruiai Police 
Bill, 1926, as reported by the Select Committee, explained at length the necessity for 
the legislation. He said it seemed obvious that in these deveioping mdustnal aieas the 
day of the village chaukidar was over, and he must be replaced by a leguiarly enlisted 
and properly disciplined police force. The cost ot this would, of couier, fall entirely 
upon the locality, and not on Provincial revenues. The piesent proposal contemplated 
roughly that two-thirds of the cost of the additional police would be met by the locality, 
while one-third, including BUpci vision charges, would be met fiom Provincial icvenues. 
He said that the conditions justifying the necessity of the measure were thiecfold viz , 
that the village chaukidar had outlived his usefulness, that crime had increased to 
an. alarming extent, and that this proposal came to the Council suppoi ted by a laige 
majority of the people affected. 

Mr. J. B. SEN opposing the Bill said that the Bill imposed upon the collieiies a 
new tax. He agreed with Mr, Madan that the Bill infringed the rights of civilised 
society, that of receiving protection from the State. It was true that the Governor’s 
Attention was drawn to the growth of crime in the coal-fields, but the specific suggestions 
which were put forward before him were for the improvement of the chaukidan system, 
which was quite different from that prevalent in Bihar. The Jharia people weie burdened 
with the most taxes. In 1922 the demand for income-tax was Rs. 60 lakhs. They 
were subjected to super-tax, and three kinds of cesses. The Bill contemplated an addi- 
tional taxation burden on colliery owners during the piesent dcpiessed conditions ot 
the coal industry. 

After further discussion the motion for taking the Bill into consideration was carried, 
29 voting for and 20 agaimt it, Mr. Hammond then moved that the Bill be passed and 
the motion was carried, 33 voting for and 20 against it. 

The Bihar and Orissa Highways Bill, 1926, was referred to a Select Committee, This 
measure aims at providing for the better maintenance and control of Government roads 
in Bihar and Orissa. The Council then adjourned. 

The Patna University Resulution. 

On the 28TH JANUARY the Council discussed the University resolution moved 
by Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath demanding the transfer of the control of colleges at 
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Patna to the University with a view to establishing a teaching University at Patna 
and amending the Patna University Act if necessary. Before the resoJution was actually 
moved Mr. 8. Sultan AHMED, Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University, in whose 
name stood the original resolution recommending the acceptance of the report adopted 
by the Senate of the Patna University on the subject of the future constitution of the 
University and arrangements for the control of higher teaching in Patna, made a 
statement explaining the reasons which led him to withdraw his resolution. He said 
that the Government had not sufficient time to make up their mind and formulate 
their opinion on the report submitted by the University on the question of the establioh- 
ment of a central teaching University at Patna. He trustetl that the Government 
would soon arrive at a decision as the people were awaiting the decision of the Govern- 
ment on the question. 

Rai Bahadur DWARKa NATH, in moving his resolution, observed that the Uni- 
versity desired complete autonomy without any external control. With the advent of 
the Reforms the control of matters educational, as of other transferred subjects, passed 
into non-official hands, the Minister having complete control over them. The Council 
could not divest itself of the power it exercised through the Minister over the University 
under the Government of India Act. He extended his whole-hearted support to the 
University scheme subject to two conditions ; that the power of vote in appointments 
to University posts should he with th** Governor acting with the Minister, and that the 
constitution of the Senate be so altered that non-officials would have an effective voice 
in Its deliberations. The modifications in the constitution could be effected if the 
mistrust on the part of the men in the Indian Educational Service were removed. There 
was no cause for mistrust on the part of those men, as they did not want to raise racial 
questions. The appointments should be based on the (juality of the men, and efforts 
should be made to secure the lK‘st men available to educate boys, irrespective of race, 
colour or crefd. The internal discipline of the University should be left in the hands 
of educationists, 

Mr. Rajandharl Sinha, said that provision for adequate representation of the rural 
population should be made befoie they agreed to the transfer ot control to the UDlvcr^ity. 

Mr. N. 8ahay supporting the resolution advocateil the control of graduate and 
post-graduate teaching by the University, and the amendment of certain provisions in 
the University Act. 

Mr. Athar Hussain pleaded for adequate lepresentation of the Moslem community 
on the Senate and Syndicate 

Mr. Madan deprecated the idea of drawing the distinction line in matters educational. 
If a broad view of things were not taken the University could not be worked on sound lines. 

Mr. Sultan Ahmed, Vice-Chancellor, said that it was universally recognised that 
control should be tiansterrcd to the University. They should not only look to the 
examining part but to moial and intellectual development as well. If control were 
transferred to the University it followed as a corollary that the hual authority in le&pect 
of university appointments would be the OhancellQr. 

Mr. K. B. Sahay was not in favoui of investing the Minister with power in regaul 
to appointments, as he thought that it would be tantamount to giving power to the 
Government. He was also opposed to extension of power to non-officials. He did not 
want the University to be made a chess-board of politicians. In his opinion the whole 
constitution of the University should be overhauled, m order to improve the standard 
of education given to young men. 

Sir Syed Mahomed FAKHRUDDIN, Minister of Education, said that the Government 
had not arrived at a decision on the report submitted by the University. The Government 
were not unsympathetic towards any popular demand. If the majority of the people 
were agreed on the transfer of control to the University, the Government vvould caiefully 
consider their recommendations. He then pointed out certain difficulties in the way 
of the transfer of control to the University. The mam question was whether they were 
prepared to divest the control which they had over the Univcisity through the Minister. 
The whole idea of the Government was to have the views of the Council before them 
in considering the University report. So far as Mohamedan lepresentation was concerned, 
it would certainly be considered when it was contemplated to change the constitution. 
The question of the constitution, be thought, was beside the mark at the present moment. 

As the question of University control was to be discussed again when the Government 
would consider the University report, Rai Bahadur Dwaika Nath withdrew his lesolution. 
The Council then adjourned. 
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New Public Health Cadre. 

On the 29TH JANUARY^ the main business of the House consisted in discussing 
motions for supplementary demands for grants. A supplementary token demand of 
Rs. 10 for the creation of a Public Health cadre evoked some discussion, but the other 
demands, including one for equipment for the X-ray department of the Patna General 
Hospital at a cost of Rs. 23,000, were agreed to without much opposition. 

Babu Ganesh Dutta bingh, Minister m-Chaige of the Public Health Department, 
in moving the demand for the creation of a public health cadre explained the new scheme 
framed He said that at present the Public Health Department consisted of 19 Officers 
excluding the Director of Public Health, three Assistant Directors of Public Health 
and a vaccination staff. Of these 17 officers of the assistant surgeon class were purely 
on temporary service. This system had been found unsatisfactory as these temporary 
officers were not taking interest in the work, and the result was that the work was 
suffering. Hence the Government had decided to constitute a cadre of public health 
officers, separate from the medical department, consisting of 27 officeis subordinate 
solely to the Director of Public Health. It was intended to introduce the scheme from 
February next, and the aveiage additional cost of the scheme, including charges for 
five new posts of Assistant Medical Officers of health, would be Rs. 39,696 a year. 

Mr. Jaleshwar Prasad, in opposing the demand, said that it was not a supplementary 
demand inasmuch as it sought to create a new body, which was bound to grow up 
and swell expenditure. He objected to its coming in the shape of a supplementary 
demand, as he thought the Council should have been given an opportunity to express 
its views on a new scheme. The only work performed by these officers at present was 
to distribute medicine in the mofussil in time of epidemics. The increased expenditure 
in 20 years of such a department, if created, would amount to about Rs. 1 half lakhs. 
A province with a poor revenue was not in a position to meet this extra expenditure. 
This aipount could be very well spent on some other useful project. 

The Minister, seeing the general desire for the postponement of his motion to give 
the Council time to consider the scheme, withdrew his motion, 

The Council after assenting to other demands adjourned till the 16th B>bruary. 

Financial Statement for 1926-27 

On the 15TH FEBRUARY^ the Council re-assembling, the Hon, Mr. Sachchidanand 
SINHA, Finance Member, introduced the Financial Statement for 1926-27. 

The Hon. Member, in introducing the Budget, said he estimated a year ago that 
they should end the current financial year with a total balance of Rs, 1,66,71,000, 
composed of Rs. 1,00,92,000 representing the ordinary balance available for general 
purposes, and Bs. 64,79,000 in the famine insurance funds which could only be drawn upon 
for actual relief operations. They expected now a total closing balance of Rs, 2,03,88,000 

Estimates Ifor Next Year. 

Turning to the coming year, the B'inance Member said the opening balance was estimat^ 
ed at Bs. 2,03,88,000 representing an ordinary balance of Rs. 1,46,83,000, and credit in the 
famine insurance fund of Rs. 67,06,000. For revenue they had estimated the figure of 
Rs. 6,63,33,000, which was Rs. 4,84,000 less than the revised estimate, but Rs. 19,46,000 
more than the current year’s estimate. Drawing special attention to the very important 
figure on the debit side, he said the estimates for current expenditure from revenue, that 
was for carrying on as at present with no outlay on new schemes, were Rs. 6,49,24,000, 
on only Rs 14,09,000 less than the revenue. Deducting Rs. 6,69,07,000 on account of 
e.xi8ting liabilities from the opening balance, plus the estimated receipts for the year 
1926-27, the closing balance for the coming financial year was Rs. 2,24,49,000. Out of 
that amount Rs. 6,81,000 had been earmarked for supplementary demands. 

New schemes were estimated to involve recurring expenditure next year of Rs. 9,16,000 
only, as against Rs. 68,48,000 non-recurring, and an ultimate expenditure of Rs. 11,14,000 
recurring, and Rs. 80,99,000 non-recurring. 

Education Grants. 

Proceeding, the Finance Member said that under } ducation, the recurring grant to 
local bodies for primary education was being increased by Rs, 6 and half lakhs. Rs, 8 
lakhs non-recurring had also been provided to help local bodi^’8, To further the import- 
ant object of improving the education of girls, Rs. 14,000 was being provided with an 
ultimate recurring cost of Rs. 18,000 for the recognition of the inspecting staff for girls' 
schools ; Rs. 76,000 in all non-recurring and Rs. 1,648, recurring against an ultimate 
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recurring charge oE Rs. 12;000 were being provided for the teaching of non-literary 
Bubiects optional in non-Government high schools, and Rs. 14,800 non-recurrmg and 
Rs. 1,682 recurring, against an ultimate recurring of Rs. 7,400 were being provided for 
the experimental introduction of industrial education m middle schools. 

Agriculture and Medical Relief. 

Under Agriculture proper, Rs. 21,600 recurring had been provided for the reorganisation 
of the well-being department, and Rs. 3,500 non-recurrmg tor the establishment of a 
cattle-breeding and dairy farm at Patna. Rs. 1,50,000 had been provided out of a total 
estimate of Rs. 2,75,000 for the construction of the Patna Museum. To expedite the 
construction of new dispensaries the usual non-recurring grant had again been raised 
by Rs 1 lakh, and now stood at Rs. 5 lakhs for 1926-27, while an addition of Rs. 25,000 
was proposed to the cuircnt year’s Rs. 3 lakhs recurring giant for medical relief. Under 
Public Health, in addition to the usual recuiring provision, Rs. 3,62,000 were being 
provided for grants to district boards for the improvement of rural water-supply, as 
against Rs. 3 and half lakhs provided in the current year. 

Referring to the geneial financial position, the Finance Member said ; “ The sub- 

stantially impioved financial position is very largely the result of an increase m our 
excise revenue. On the expenditure side, I will only bay that though we have been 
unable to effect spectacular economies on the basis of the report of the Retrenchra -nfc 
Committee, I have throughout stiiven for the observance of sound financial principles 
and for economy m details.” 


Land Revenm* Sales Act. 

On the 16TH FEBRUARY non-official resolutions were discussed in the Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Council. By 45 votes to 17 the Council passed the first resolution 
on the Old' i paper, that the piovisions of the Land Revenue Sales Act, relating to the 
sale of permanently settled estate*-, or shares of estates, for aiieas of land revenue, be so 
amended as to entitle any \>eihOU interested in the said estates to have the sale set aside 
by depositing within 30 (lays of the sale the amount that he would have been required 
to deposit ha<l it been a sale for ai rears of cesses, 

Mr. Mati-ur-llatiaman, wlio moved the resolution, said that it was diiected to remove 
hardships on landlords, especially those who held interests jointly with otbf^rs. In the 
majoi It y of cases tlie estates weie ‘-old for arrears due to no action of the landlords, but 
for vaiious other reasons. 

Aftoi a number ol otln 1 iion-officials had 8upporte<l the resolution, Mr. Hammond, 
opposing, obseivod that It was c.«itablisli(‘d tliat no real hardsliip occurred, and by accep- 
ting the proposal they w'ou’d b* introducing an element of unceitainty as legards 
collection of Governmen* nneiiue, aul they would be tinkering with the saciosauct law 
of land levenue, long estab’ I'-hed m tins country. 

AnotlK'r resolution leg.u'.hntr tiie icrisiou of the pay and prospects of members of 
the yubordmate Educational yeivice was also pas8e<l by 39 votes to 19. 

.Vbo’ition of the Chaukidan Tax. 

On the 17TH FEBRUARY the Council discussed nou-official resolutions. The first 
resolution moved by .Mr Chaiidipat Sahay urged the abolition of the chaukidan tax, 
the dismissal ot all chaukulais and tin* appointment of additional dafadars in their 
places whose pay was to be met fiom riovmciat revenues. The resolution was passed by 
28 votes to 27. 

Another resolution, mo\pd by Mr. Dwaika Prasad Singh, recommending the establish- 
ment of an Ayurvedic aim a Tibbi college at Patna was accepted by Mr. Ganesh Dutta 
Singh, Minister of Pub’ic il aith. and adopted by the Council. 

Executive and Judicial Functions. 

Kumar Rajiv Ranjan Smha moved a resolution asking that immediate steps 

be taken to give effect to th*** recommendations of the committee appointed to formulate 
a scheme for the separation of the judicial and executive functions in the Province. 
Mr. Sinha, dealing with tin judicial and legal aspect of the question, said that the 
matter had been before th * publ e for a long time. Tne Government accepted the resolu- 
tion in so sar as it related to th*' appointment of a committee to investigate the njatter, 
but did not accept its pnnciph*. The reform and chang'* suggested could be carried 
out by the Government of India alone. No Local Government could undertake that 
responsibility. The matter was under the consideration of the Go/ernment of India, who 

41(a) 
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had the reports of the Provincial Governments, It was not proper to say that the Local 
Government was wavering. They had done all that could reasonably be done. 

Discussion on the resolution was not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

On the next day, the IdTH FEBRUARY, the resolution of Kumar Sinha on the 
separation of Executive and Judicial functions was eventually carried by 46 votes to 
23. It was opposed by Mr. S. Mahomed Yahya, and supported by Messrs. Mubarak Ali, 
Saidul Haq, Dwarka Nath and K. B. Sahay, 

Mr. B. L. Hammond, explaining the attitude of the Government towards the resolu- 
tion, quoted Sir Hugh McPher6on*8 speech on the subject to show that the Government 
did not definitely commit themselves to carry out the recommendations of the Committee. 
Some recommendations of the Committee, he thought, the Government were prepared to 
accept, and recommend to the Government of India, while others were impracticable and 
wrong in finance, and some again the Local Government did not accept. They addressed 
the Government on the subject, and sent the report of the Committee with a letter. 
Since then they had corresponded with the Government of India, and if the whole 
correspondence was placed on the table it would be known that his Government had 
done everything in their power to obtain the ordeis of the Goveinment of India. There 
had not been the slightest slackness on the part of the Local Government to delay 
matters. The Local Government could not proceed m the matter without the sanction 
of the Government of India, who were considering the reports from the different Provinces 
on the subject. 

Rent and Revenue Remission. 

On the 1 9TH FEBRUARY the discussion was resumed on the icsolution of 
Mr, Jagabandhu Sinha, that remission of rent and revenue for the current year be allowed 
to landlords and tenants in those parts of the distiicts of Puri and Cuttack which had 
buffered most from the recent floods. 

Mr. Hammond, opposing the resolution for the Government, said that trouble m 
Orissa was not widespread, and there was no famine or general failure of crops. It 
would not be in keeping with the lulee, when the situation did not justify it, that the 
Government shonld adopt a policy of wholesale remission of revenue. The lesolution was 
rejected by 26 votes to 23, 

A resolution fortthe establishment of a degree college at Ranchi was withdiawn on 
the assurance of the Minister of Education that provision for intermediate classes had 
been made. The suggestion for the establishment of a first giade college also would be 

examined. 

A similar resolution for the establishment of a first grade college at Chapra was 
moved by Rai Sahib Kharag Narain. Mr. Mubarak Ali moved an amendment that as 
a preliminary step intermediate classes be opened at Chapra. Sir Syed Fakhruddin, 
Minister of Education, opposing the motion, pointed out that multiplication of colleges 
had led to unemployment among educated classes. The resolution, as amended, was 
carried by 36 votes to 20. The Council then adjourned. 

General Discussion of the Budget. 

The Council next met on the 22RD FEBRUARY for the general discussion of the 
Budget. Mr. Anant PRASAD began the debate and said that he received the Budget with 
mixed feelings. He regretted that in spite of the large surplus no proposals were brought 
forward to lessen court fees and registration fees. He complained of a steady increase 
in excise revenue which had gone up from Rs. 1,24,00,000 to Rs. 2,00,00,000 in the course 
of 6 years, and thus indicated the moral degradation of the poorer classes. He spoke 
of depression in the coal trader of Jharia, and the uncertain prospects of agriculture, 
and entered a strong plea in favour of a permanent settlement, which had been attacked 
in some quarters, He asserted that it was wrong to think that there was any feeling 
amongst the tenants of Bihar for a revision of the settlement. 

Mr. Rajandhari SINHA commented on the attitude of the Finance Member towards 
the nation-building departments. Dealing with the general aspect of the Budget, be said 
that expenditure on education was less than that provided in other Provinces. He 
thought that the provisions made for the Transferred Departments were too inadequate. 

Rai Bahadur Dwarka NATH said that Mr. Sinha haid been one of the most successful 
Finance Members of modern times. He had proved the fitness of Indians for holding 
the Finance Portfolio. The Budget, he thought, was not an index of the piospciity 
of the people. Trade was in a depressed condition and the masses were not prosperous. 
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He complained that no provision was made for training people in positions of respon- 
sibility and trust. He emphasised the need for improving education and of trying local 
option in excise and improving municipal administration. 

Mr, Jaleswar PRASAD said that the estimates were wrong by Rs. 17,68,000 or 12 
per cent, which he considered a serious mistake. The second flaw in the Budget w^s 
that the surplus was shown to be Rs. 14,00,000 but the real surplus of revenue over expendi- 
ture would be Rs. 40,86,00 or more than 7 per cent, of the revenues. Such a large 
surplus was against the canons of public finance. This showed want of confidence m 
the public by the spending departments. The decrease of Rs. 160,000 in income-tax 
in the Province show^ the poverty of the people. In conclusion, he maintained that 
there was no iustificatiou for continuing the burden of taxation on the people. 

The Council then ad]ourned. 

Next day, the 23RD FEBRUARY^ further discussion on the Budget was resumed by 
Mr, Krishna Ballabh 8AHAY, who pointed out that though there was a huge balance 
at the disposal of Government, it was not usefully spent. He said that Ministers had no 
definite policy to lay down with regard to their departments, He suggested improve- 
ment in the quality of education. 

Nawabzada Khan Bahadur Syed Ashraf Uddin AHMED congratulated the Finance 
Member on his suiplus budget. He pointed out that the province spent for new schemes 
on the transfeired side more than double of any other provinces in India, which he 
regarded as a great achievement of the Finance Member. 

Mr. Mubarak ALI characterised the budget as barren of producing any benefit for 
the people of the province. He complained that suggestions made by non-official 
members received but scant attention at the hands of the Government members 
concerned. With a heavy closing balance nothing was done to effect remission of taxa- 
tion on the masses. He pointed out that expenditure on the leserved side was 
in excess over the transferred side by one crore. He then entered into criticisms against 
certain provisions in the budget. 

The Hon. 8ir Syed FAKHHUDDIN, Minister of Education, replying to the points 
raised said that Ministers had evolved policies which were published from time to time 
in the form of resolutions. He had done all ttiat was possible to remove illiteracy and 
to spicad primary education. The programme ot pnraaiy education prepared by jir 
Edward Gait could be given effect to owing to lack of funds. The expenditure on 
primary education was greater m this province than any other province. The University 
scheme was being consideied by Government and might again be brought in the touncil 
by the Vice-Chancellor. He assured the Council that all suggestions made by members 
would be sympathetically considered. 

The Hon. Mr, Ganesh Dutta SINGH, Minister of Local Self-Government, said that 
so far as his departments weie concerned his policy was to give medical lelief and 
impiove sanitation. He regretted that no suggestions wen* made lor the iinpiovement 
of any of those things The province was spending 31 lakhs on medical relief and 
lakhs on sanitation, more than any other province. Considering the revenue in 2 yeais, 
Goveinment had been able to distribute 8 lakhs for sinking wells. The Excise income 
was not peculiar to Bihar. Without the Excise Revenue their position would be woi&e 
than the other provinces. He quoted figures to show that the people of the piovmce did not 
consume so much and did not pay so much as m other provinces. No piactical sugges- 
tion was made how to meet the loss in revenue by wiping out the income from excise. 

The Council then adjourned till the 8th March. 

Voting on Budget Grants 

Voting on budget demands for grants* commenced on the 8TH MARCH. The 
Swarajists having withdrawn, only mild opposition was offered m lespeci ot certain 
demands under land revenue, excise, stamps, forests, registiatiou, and irrigation, which 
weie put to vote and agieed to. All the 61 motions of leductiou in respect ot these 
demands were either withdrawn or rejected. The Jouncil then adjourned. 

The Swarajists* Withdrawal. 

In pursuance of the decision of the All-India Congress Committee, the Swarajists in 
the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council walked out of the Council on this day {8tli Match) 
after lunch. Mr. Jaleshwar PRASHAD, leader of the Swaraj Party m the Council, made the 
following statement before the withdrawal : — “Sir, with your permission, on be- 
half of the members of the Swaraj Party in this Council, 1 have the honour to make the 
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following statement. The A.I.C.C, at its meeting on the 6th instant having called upon 
such members as are Swaraiists to leave their seats in the Legislatures, it is incumbent upon 
us henceforth to take no part in the work of this Council. The Government of India and 
the Secretary of State by their attitude of indifference towards the joint demand of the 
Assembly, incorporated in the Assembly resolution of 1924, and by their assertion that 
no steps towards Self-Government could be taken without further signs of co-operation 
in the country, and the reactionary attitude of the Local Government in respect to 
ail various unanimous demands of the members of this Council, have convinced us 
that we may expect to get nothing from them unless we completely surrender ourselves 
to the wishes of the bureaucracy, which is repugnant to the sentiments of any group 
of self respecting persons. The only alternative left for us, therefore, so far as work in 
the Council is concerned, is to pursue a policy of opposition and obstruetDn as detailed 
by the All-India Congress Committee. This programme, wc must confess it, is impossible 
to follow with the help of the present elected members ot this Council, who hold different 
views and do not see eye to eye w’lth us. Our attempts in this Council to bring over other 
members to our way of thinking and to present a united front in this respect have failed. 
We have therefore decided to leave our seats without resigning our mi'mbership, and wc 
hope that when the next Council meets we shall be in a position to cany out our pro- 
gramme in full ”. 

Another Withdrawal. 

On the IQTH MARCH dramatic scenes were repeated m the Council with 
the withdrawal of another 9 non-official members from the Council after the luncheon 
interval. Some non-official members were contemplating this step tor the last two days. 
It was stated on behalf of these members, that being disgusted with the state of affairs 
obtaining in the Council they had decnleo to withdraw fiorn tlie time being and not to 
take any further part in the discussion of Budget motions. Following the rejection of a 
non-official motion for a cut of Rs. 1 lakh and 42 thousand in tlie provision for 
“Clothing” under the ‘Police’ demand, this walk out diinonstration took place The 
House was then thinned and ail Budget (iemands for grants undtT tho diffeivut heads were 
put to vote and agreed to without opposition. The Council then adjourned till the 
12th March. 

The Council Prorogued. 

On the 7277/ A bnof bitting for about an hour when a tew supple- 
mentary grants were passed. His Excellency Sir Henry Wiieelcr, the Governor, prorogued 
the Council. 

In proroguing the Council His Excellency lefcrnd to the Swarajist withdrawal, 
and gave a resume of the business tranbacted dujiiig the sesPion, Ho said that he did 
not wish, in any way, to aigue with those meinheis who had seen fit to deprive tie- 
Council within the last few days of the advantage of their piesence. Peisonally, ho regret- 
ted their action, and thought that, even from their own point of view, tle y made a 
mistake. They had followed an example set fiom Delhi, though as ho knew tiora hib 
recent visit to that place, it was an example which even there did not really command 
undivided allegiance. But, whatever conditions w'ero prevailing at Delhi, regarding 
which he did not piopose to comment, might they not say, in Patna, that, they were, 
as was the case in every provincial councils in India, concerned with their local affairs ? 
They were interested naturally, as individuais, m the political developments m the 
country. But, in so far as the Piovincial Council was concerned, they were here to see 
that the administration of Bihar and Orissa procceeded upon the lines which might best 
conduce to the advantage of the province. 

He failed to sec what the province gained by the action of ceitain M.L C.’s in 
refusing to assist the Council in its deliberations. After all, he obseived, tiicir consti- 
tuents wished them to present their points ot view, and mandates even. The Mandates 
from Cawnpore and Delhi were beyond their ken. Theiefore, those who had absented 
themselves had deprived those who elected them of repiesenfation. After all, members 
represented should represent their constituents Apart from that, there was the widei 
point of view even beyond that of the approaching elections. He asked them if tliis 
gesture was going to do any good. As one interested keenly in the progress of what 
commonly went by the name of Reforms, he could not but feel that tho wisest course 
bad not been followed. Other critics, not always friendly, could view it from otbei 
standpoints, and those of them who wished to show a record of reasonable co-operation, 
would be seriously pre juiced before the ultimate tribunal. 



The Madras Legislative Council 

MADRAS— 8TH FEBRUARY 1926. 

The Madras Legislative Council commenced its winter session on the 
8TH FEBRUARY. Before the business of the House began, Mr. Satya- 
murthi moved a motion for ad^iournment to discuss the situation arising 
out of the passing of the South African Colour Bar Bill affecting the status 
of Indian settlers and the question of recommending to His Majesty’s 
Government to veto it. The motion was admitted for discussion in the 
afternoon. When the Council re-assembled after lunch, however, the Presi- 
dent announced that Mr. Satyamurthi’s motion regarding the South 
African Colour Bar Bill had been disallowed by the Governor. 

Excise Advisory Comm. Report. 

The Council then proceeded to discuss non-official resolutions on the 
Excise advisory Committee’s Report. The Committee was appointed by the 
Local Government to make recommendations on excise reform. The report 
was placed before the Council last month, and the Government, in accordance 
with their undertaking, gave the House an opportunity at the beginning of 
the present session to discuss it and move resolutions before finally passing 
orders. * . 

Mr. Satyamurthi moved the first resolution expressing dissatisfaction 
with the Report and recommending to the Government that they should 
declare their policy to be the total prohibition of the manufacture, con- 
sumption or sale of alcoholic liquor, and that they should take immediate 
steps specially to bring about total prohibition. 

Other resolutions, while recommending that total prohibition should be 
the declared policy of the Government’s goal, dealt with the steps to be taken 
in the direction of reform, asked for a period to bo prescribed for the attain- 
ment of that goal, recommended that the Government should explore with 
thelassistanco of a committee of the House the financial resources available for 
gradually recouping the loss of excise revenue, and also that the goal be 
worked up by definite stages as early as possible. 

An amendment moved by a member that ten years be prescribed as the 
period was lost by a large majority, while another prescribing 20 years as 
the time limit was carried. The Minister for Excise opposed ’the proposal for 
a time limit quoting the opinion of the Bombay Committee to show that it 
was unnecessary and ini practicable. 

Another amendment moved by the member for the depressed classes, 
to the effect that no shops soiling toddy, arrack or beer should be located in 
or within two furlongs of localities inhabitated by the depressed classes or 
factories, was carried. The discussion on the main resolution was not 
concluded when the Council rose for the day. 

On the 9TH FEBRUARY the Council resumed discussion on reso- 
lutions on Excise Committee’s report. The majority of speakers strongly 
supported the adoption of total prohibition as the goal of the Govern- 
42 
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mentis policy. Hon ble Mr. T. E. Moir requested the house not to lose sight 
of the financial aspect of the problem. The total loss of revenue by enforce- 
ment of the reform in the province would not be short of six crores and he 
regretted that no proposals had emanated as to ways and means of meeting 
deficit. Sir A. P. Patro replying to the debate, also referred to financial issue 
involved. After dealing with the merits of the proposals he assured that they 
will be seriously considered before final orders were passed on the report. 

On the lOTH FEBRUARY, after interpellations, the House pro- 
ceeded with the discussion of resolutions on the Excise Advisory Com- 
mittee’s Report. Ihere were six resolutions under discussion, all of which 
were lost when put to vote, except one which recommended gradual 
decrease in the number of liquor shops, with total prohibition as the goal to 
be reached in 20 years, and another which recommended the removal of 
tqddy shops from the district inhabited by depressed classes. 

Malabar Tenancy Bill. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the Malabar Tenancy Bill as 
amended by the Select Committee. On a suggestion from Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Iyer the consideration of the Bill was postponed to Juno when 
a special session will be held to consider some amendments which the 
Government proposed in order to make the Bill acceptable to all parlies. 

Excise Policy Criticised. 

On the 12TH FEBRUARY Mr. Adinarayana Cbetty raised a discussion 
in the Council over the excise policy of the Government by moving 
for an adiournment of the business of the House with reference to the orders 
of the Revenue Board in refusing the recommendations of the Excise 
Licensing Board for closing down three excise shops in the city during the 
ensuing year. The Excise Minister in reply said that no reason were 
advanced to show that the existence of the shops in question was a danger 
to the public peace in the localities concerned. Those shops were in 
existence for the past fifty years or so and the Minister was convinced that 
the Board had exercised their discretion advisedly in this matter. The 
motion was put to vote and lost by a very large majority. 

Supplementary Demands. 

The rest of the time of the House was taken up by discussion of the 
supplementary demands for grants. The Revenue Members demand for a 
grant of Rs. 26,363 towards the share of the subventions paid in the United 
Kingdom for the encouragement of schools of oriental teaching in univer- 
sities and other approved institutions for the benefit of probationers on the 
I.C,S. and LF.S., gave rise to some discussion. Objection was taken on the 
ground that this was a burden that should be borne by the Government of 
India rather than the Provincial Government. Another member said that 
the Indian vernaculars and Indian Law could be taught to probationeis in 
India better than in England. The motion for the grant was pressed to a 
division and carried by a large majority. 

Registration of Nurses and Midwives. 

On the 13TH FEBRUARY, after interpellations, the House considered 
the Bill introduced by Mr. Mahomed Usman, Home Member, for the regis- 
tration of nurses and mid wives in the Madras Presidency. The Bill followed, 
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with the slight modifications necessitated by local conditions, the Burma Act 
on the sub.iect, and was intended to guard against the risk which the public 
ran of attendence by nurses and midwives who have no qualification, and to 
place under some disciplinary control qualified nurses and midwives. 

The Bill was introduced into the Council, and after being pjissed the 
first reading was referred to a Select Committee. 

The House also passed into Act the Madras Local Authorities Enter- 
tainment Tax Bill as reported by the Select Committee, and was discussing 
the Madras Village Officers Restoration Bill when it rose for the day. 

Alleged Interference with Elector in Bye-Election. 

On the 15TH FEBRUARY, the Council re-assembling, Mr. Satyamurti 
sought to move the adiournmont of the House to draw attention to the 
alleged interference with the freedom of electors by certain Government 
officials in the North Arcot district in favour of a particular candidate in the 
coming bye election. Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar also made similar complaints 
against some officials who, it was alleged, interested themselves on behalf of 
another candidate in the same election. 

The Law Member promised to draw the attention of the District 
Collector to the matter with a view to an investigation, and said he would 
see that no room was left for such complaint. Mr. Satyamurti therefore 
dropped the matter. 

Ihe House then resumed discussion on the Madras Village Officers* 
Restoration Bill, which was finally passed into law. The Council then 
adjourned till the 2iid March. 

Financial Statement for 1926-27 

On the 2ND MARCH, the Couticil re-assembling, the Hon. the 
Finance Member presented the Budget estimates for 1926*27. The accounts 
of l9U4-2f) closed with revenue of Rs. 16,27*59 lakhs and expenditure of 
Ks. 16,57 07 lakhs, the deficit being Rs. 29’48 lakhs. This was an improve- 
ment on the figures of the revised estimate which anticipated a deficit 
of Rs. 1*86 lakhs As compared with the Budget estimate of Rs.l 6,77*22 
lakhs the fall was Rs. 49*63 lakhs, land revenue accounting for Rs. 21*81 
lakhs, and excise no less than Rs. 23’5t lakhs. Of this serious shortcom- 
ing on the expenditure side notable increases wore a sum of Rs. 22*92 
lakhs under the head “ Extraordinary Charges ** and an increase of 
Rs. 19*15 lakhs under Public Health. The former is an incomplete in- 
dication of the Bill which the country has had to pay, and is still paying for 
he floods and cyclones experienced during that year. 

The revised estimate for 1925 to 1926 on the revenue side was 
Rs. 1,6 41*96 lakhs or Rs. 9*82 lakhs less than the Budget estimate. As 
against this the revised estimate on the side of expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 16 49*1.3 lakhs, but the actual expenditure was expected to amount to 
only Rs. 1,635*77 Jakhs, leaving a revenue surples of Rs. 6*19 lakhs. 

According to the Budget estiraiteof 1926-27 under revenue heads the 
total receipts wore estimated at Rs. 1,634 20 lakhs or Rs. 7 76 lakhs less 
than the revised estimate lor the current year, but for certain other reasons 
which the Finance Member explained, the estimates anticipated an increase 
in ordinary revenue of about Rs. 17 lakhs. Of this increase land revenue 
contributed about Rs. 9*5 lakhs, while the only decrease which might cause 
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financial concern was a further fall of Rs. 1*28 lakhs undet Excise. Speak- 
ing purely from a financial point of view, the member said that they were 
already faced with permanent and progressive reduction in revenue, and on 
the expenditure side. The demand for additional staffs to enforce their 
policy had now made its appearance and the estimate of expenditure charged 
to revenue amounted to Rs. 1710*66 lakhs or 76*46 lakhs in excess of 
anticipated revenues. In this estimate of charges on revenue were included 
those which, for some years to come before they attained the average level, 
had shown a tendency to progressive increase. The first of these was 
officers and establishments charges, which were introduced with the revision 
of salaries in 1921 on account of which the additional charge this year was 
estimated at Rs. 1 3 and half lakhs, the second, supperannuation allowances 
and pensions, and thirdly interest. 

The Finance Member iustified this deficit estimate on the ground that 
he looked forward for the disappearance of the considerable expenditure 
of an abnormal and non-recurring character and on the ground that the 
remission of the provincial contribution would be repeated as a result of 
the remission of Rs. 57 lakhs for the Madras Presidency as already an- 
nounced in Sir Basil Blacketts Budget estimates and the Finance Member 
anticipated a surplus of Rs. 6*19 lakhs in the current year. 


General Discussion of the Budget 

4TH—6TH MARCH 1 926, 

The Pondicherry Incident. 

On the 4TH MARCH the Council re-assembled for the general discus- 
sion on the Budget and continued for the next two days. 

The* member from Coimbatore described the Budget as disappointing 
and objected to the rise in expenditure. 

Mr. Venkatachalam Chetty said he was not satisfied with the handling 
of local bodies by the Minister for Local Self-Government. 

The member from Malabar, referring to the work of the Police Depart- 
ment, drew attention to an alleged incident which took place at Pondicherry, 
He stated that a member of the House recently visited Pondicherry and 
went to see Mr. Arabindo Chose. As he was returning he was taken by the 
French police at Pondicherry and with the concurrence of the British police 
stationed there, he was made to give his name and his finger and thumb 
impressions were taken. Indignity had been heaped on the member by the 
French police. 

The Law Member, interrupting, asked the House not to take as a fact 
the member s statement that the French police acted with the concurrence 
of the British police. 

On the next day, the 6th March, Mr. C. V. Venkataramana Iyengar made 
special reference to the Pondicherry incident regarding the experience of 
a member of this House in connection with his visit to Mr. Arabindo Chose to 
which attention was drawn the day before by another member. Mr. Iyengar 
said that the member, who was the subject of police victimisation, was none 
other than himself. He had addressed the Governor of Madras and the 
French authorities on the matter and the speaker appealed to the Government 
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to see that self-respecting Indiana were saved from such indignities in the 
future. 

On the 6TH MARCH) the last day of the debate) the Government mem- 
bers replied to the criticisms and suggestions of the various members 
during the last three days. 

The Education Minister said that the Education Department was carry- 
ing on a very progressive policy, and the Minister expressed grateful appre- 
ciation of the sympathy and co-operation he received from His Excellency 
the Governor in carrying out his schemes for the expansion of education. 

The Minister for Local Self-Government referred to the work of his 
department in the direction of improving medical relief) especially in rural 
areas and also villages, communication and water supply. They had a 
definite programme of nation-building schemes which were now being hatched 
slowly but surely. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer explained at the outset the object and 
policy of the Government in regard to the hydro-electric and irrigation 
schemes in the presidency. The Law Member referring to the complaint 
with regard to the separation of judicial and executive functions, pointed 
out that it was unfair to accuse the Local Government for giving effect to 
this reform, as it was an All-India matter. 

Turning to the Police Department, the Law Member observed that 
retrenchments resulting in a saving of Rs. 3,78,000 had been effected in the 
department. With regard to the Pondicherry incident, he said that the Gover- 
ment had not directly or indirectly instructed the French police to pursue 
any such course as had been complained of and they were not responsible 
for the procedure adopted by the French Police. 

The Finance Member also made reference to this incident. Regarding 
its political aspect, he said that Pondicherry was an integral part of the 
French territory, and it was incumbent on the person going there to submit 
to the regulations obtaining there. The member concerned had made such a 
strong statement against a friendly power, that it was difficult for this 
Government to carry on negotiations in the matter. 

Turning to the Budget, the Finance Member laid stress on the achieve- 
ments of the Transferred Departments during the last three years. The 
speaker did not share the pessimistic views regarding their financial future. 
This brought the budget discussion to a close and the Council adjourned till 
the 16th March for the voting of grants. 

Voting on Budget Giants 

The Swarajists’ Withdrawal. 

The Council re-assembled on the 16TH MARCH for voting o'n Budget 
heads. After interpellations 23 members, Swarajists and United Nationalists, 
walked out of the Council. Mr. Narasinha RAJU, Leader of the opposition, 
made the following statement explaining the object of the walk out. 

After expressing dissatisfaction with the policy of the local Government 
in regard to various matter, vitally affecting the interests of the people, 
Mr, Raju said that the Madras Government claimed that dyarchy was forsooth 
worked successfully in this province, but even this Lord Birkenhead was 
not nrenared to accent at its face value because, in his oft quoted statement 
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in the House of Lords last year, he used cautious words. Indeed, he said 
that the Madras Government say that they have worked dyarchy successfully. 
It is for the Madras Government to judge how far this left-handed compli- 
ment will hold them as to the position of those who are not Swarajists and 
who have now decided to abide by the Congress mandate and programme. 
‘‘ We are convinced and we sincerely believe that the Indian National 
Congres represents the National will, and it is the truest representative of 
our national demands and our aspirations. It has been said, Sir, that in 
taking this step we are about to take to-day we are acting against the 
wishes or the interests of the constituencies that have sent us here. W© feel. 
Sir, on the other hand, that far from acting against the wishes or instruction 
of our constituencies, we would be failing in our duty to our constituencies, 
if we did not on their behalf carry out in this House the mandate of the 
Congress. Ever since the Congress took upon itself last year to guide 
and direct work in connection with the central and provincial legislatures, 
there has been abundant evidence in this province in particular that the 
electorates stand firmly and loyally by the Congress. We demand, Sir, in the 
circumstances that the verdict of the country should be obtained in this 
respect by a general election in this province at as early a date as possible, 
and we have therefore decided that until such a general election takes place, 
we shall not be justified in being here and carrying on any work contrary 
to the instructions of the Congress. We are convinced that in this we 
represent and carry out the wishes of our constituencies in every respect. 
We do not vacate our seats, but if any unforeseen circumstances arise we 
will take permission from the special committee and come back. With 
these words, I desire to state that I propose to withdraw from the House 
and call upon my friends on this side of the House to follow 

After the walk-out of the Congress Party members, the Council pro- 
ceeded with the business of voting budget demands. A large number of 
motions tabled by members who walked away lapsed in their absence and 
the remaining motions were considered in their order on the agenda. 


Land Revenue Demand. 

The demand relating to land revenue was disposed of, the grant 
being agreed to in full. Only two cuts were pressed to divisions 
by their respective movers (Rao Bahadur Natesa Mudaliar and Dewan 
Bahadur Krishnan Nair), the first to enquire whether communal Govern- 
ment order was being observed with regard to appointments in the depart- 
ment and the second to press the views of the Council for abolition of the 
Revenue Board. Both motions were defeated. The House then adjourned. 

Demand under Excise & Stamps. 

On the 17TH MARCH the Excise Ministers demand for a sum of 
Rs. 37,93,000 was voted in full by the Council after a discussion. 

A member from Cuddapah raised the debate by a token motion over 
the excise policy of Government and suggested that local option should be 
introduced. He said that the policy pursued by the department was not a 
right one to attain the goal and wanted the minister to embark on temperance 
propaganda through a method of persuasion and thus prepare the ground for 
local option. The Minister for Excise, replying, maintained that steps had 
already been taken in this province in the direction of introducing local 
option, though in a limited form Government were pursuing a progressive 
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policy ; but the difficulty was regarding revenue. The Finance Committee 
had been asked to suggest ways and means of recouping the loss of revenue. 
Eventually the token reduction was lost by 46 votes against 6. 

The House next discussed the demand under “ Stamps ” and voted a 
sum of Ra. 6,35,000. Full opportunity was taken by several members 
to press on the Government the necessity for revising the Stamp Duty on 
instruments, especially with a view to affording relief to the poor people. 

The Adjournment Motion. 

On the 19TH MARCH, the House re assembling, Mr. Saldanha, Indepen- 
dent Nationalist from South Canara, under rule 34 of the standing order, 
moved the adjournment “sine die” of the budget debate, because he said 
the House had practically ceased and found itself impossible to function 
owing to the exodus of the majority of elected members because of the failure 
of Government to take a small remnant or rump of the House into its 
confidence with regard to the policy underlying certain excess demands and 
because of the uselessness of pressing to a division a resonable demand. 

Objection was taken to the use of the word “ rump by the mover 
which ho withdrew. The mover, coiitinuing. said that the dofeates 
sustained by the Ministerialist party during the last few days ought to bu a 
ground for the Ministers to tend^'r their resignation. 

Sir C. P, Ramswami Iyer regretted that the motion was sprung upon 
the House as a surprise. He repudiated the mover’s suggestion that 
Government wore unduly hurrying through the budget and that they had no 
consideration for the feeling of the elected members. The mover w>u aUo very 
unfair in drawing a distinction between the elected and nominated uiombers. 
Business had gone on in as parliamentary a manner as before and the speaker 
did not see whore the doctrine promulgated by the mover came in. Con- 
cluding, the leader of the House said: — “ Let us have no more oi this and 
let us proceed with the business.’’ 

Mr, Saldanha received no further support from the Council and the 
motion was lost. 

Irrigation, General Administration & Justice Demands. 

The demands under Irrigation (Public Works Officers) and General 
Administration were next di sensed and the votes were agreed to. When 
the demand for Legislative Bodies was taken up, an interesting discussion was 
raised with regard to the conduct of the nexi elections and an Oigoments 
for providing an adequate number of polling booths. The Law iNlembei in 
his reply said that the matter would receive careful consideration. 

On the 20TH MARCH the demand for justice and High Court was taken 
up. A Mahomedan member drew the attention of the Government the feel- 
ings of Muslims of the presidency at the absence of a Muslim Jud-e in the 
High Court. Members belonging to different parties supported th<' .Muslim 
demand. It was pointed out during the discussion that if a suitai<ii^ Muslim 
was not available for the post, the community would have no obioction to 
the importation of a Muslim judge to Madras from some other province. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Tyer, in his reply, pointed out that tb ^ appoint- 
ment of a High Court Judge was a prerogative of the Crown, but the 
sentiments expressed in the matter will receive the earnest ati uition of 
Government in making recommendations when the opportunity arose. 
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The Police Demand. 

On the 22ND MARCH, in the course of the discussion on the Police 
Budget, the Hon. the Law Member took strong objection to the insinuations 
made in the Council by Rao Bahadur Natesa Mudaliar, Ministerialist, 
touching the conduct of the police during the disturbance in the last city 
municipal elections and also the prosecutions of certain people in connection 
with the incident. The Law Member said that these insinuations were 
thoroughly unfounded and were a deliberate insult to himself, the profession of 
law and the judiciary, and, lastly, a great class of public servants, the 
police. He observed that for the fair name and dignity of the House such 
insinuations should not be made on the floor of the House in the future. 

Mr. Natesa Mudaliar said that he had a great respect for the Law 
Member and that he simply gave expression to his impression. 

The Law Member s demand for the police administration amounting to 
one hundred and fiftythreo lakhs and nine thousand rupees was voted in full. 

The demands relating to jails, police and three other heads were also 
voted without reductions after a full day^s discussion. 

The Education Demand. 

The Education Minister’s demand was under discussion when the Council 
rose for the day. Opportunity was taken on this motion by a few Tamil 
members to press on the Government the desirability of constituting a Tamil 
University as early as possible and the appointment of a committee to prepare 
a scheme. 

The Minister, in the course of his reply, said that although the financial 
problem was a very important consideration, that would not bo allowed to 
stand in the way of constituting a Tamil University if a well thought out 
scheme was placed before the Government. 

On the 23RD MARCH, the House re-assembling, Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Iyer, the Law Member, made a statement regarding his speech the day before 
while replying to Mr. Natesa Mudaliar ^s references to the city municipal elec- 
tions and the Madras Government. 

The Law Member said that it had been brought to his notice that he 
had characterised the political doctrines oi the Swarajists as being poisonous. 
His view regarding this political party was just what he had expressad yester- 
day, but with a view to conform to verbal as well as substantial decorum 
which it was usual to observe in the House, ho would alter the expression 
“ poisonous ” into “ wholly misconceived”. 

Discussion was then resumed on the Education Minister s demand and 
the grant was fully made. Several cuts were proposed to raise discussion 
on various educational needs, but none of them were pressed to a division. 

The depressed class members asked for more educational facilities for 
their community, and requested the Minister to grant full remission of school 
fees for poor families, especially in case of girls. 

The Minister gave a very sympathetic reply, stating that steps were being 
taken to help the educational advancement of the depressed classes, and the 
question of remission of school fees as requested by the members was under 
consideration. The Council then adjourned. 

On the 24TH MARCH the House voted in full the demands of the 
Minister for Local Government, namely, Rs. 58,57,000 for medical adminis- 
tration, and Rs. 33,28,000 for public health and vital statistics. 
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The Medical Demand. 

During the discussion of the medical demand the Rajah of Ramnad 
brought prominently to the notice of Government the necessity of letting the 
provisions of the Leper Act applied to this province with a view to the segre* 
gation of lepers. The Ministers observed that the act could be applied to 
this presidency only after the question of housing lepers was solved and a 
scheme for the purpose was under consideration. 

Discussion was raised about Government encouraging Ayurvedic and 
Unani medical practitioners in rural areas, by offering subsidies. The Raia 
of Panagal, Ministerin-Charge, drew attention to the existence of a Govern- 
ment school of indigenous medicine in Madras, started last year, and said 
that the matter could not be pushed further before a sufficient number of 
practioners were trained in this institution. 

Referring to the suggestion made by the member from Malabar, the 
Minister said that although there might be a large number of trained indi- 
genous medical practitioners in Malabar, Government could not undertake 
the responsibility of recognising and subsidising them in the absence of an 
inspecting agency, but it was open to local boards to subsidise them provided 
they were efficient. 

Other Demands Passed. 

Voting of Budget grants concluded in the Madras Council on the 26TH 
MARCH. Grants for Fisheries, Labour and Factories and Civil Works and 
grants for Local bodies were subjects discussed on this day, but no contentious 
issues were raised and grants were made without any cuts. 

The Minister for Education moved his demand for Civil Works (Trans- 
ferred), but there was hardly time for discussion, as the time limit was 
reached. The motion was therefore formally put to the House and carried. 
Three or four minor grants left on the paper were similarly put and carried 
and the Council then rose. 

Nurses and Midwives Bill. 

The last sitting of the Council was held on the 29TH MARCH, the 
chief business for transaction being the voting of a number of supple- 
mentary grants. After these were disposed of the Hoihe Member 
presented the Select Committee’s report on the Madras Nurses and Mid wives 
Bill, which as amended was taken into consideration and passed. 

Objection was taken to the Home Member’s amendment for omitting 
the sub-clause relating to the rule-making powers of the Legislative 
Council under this Act. This amendment was brought on advice from the 
Government of India and certain members resented this interference by the 
Government of India as an encroachment on the priviliges of the Council. 

The amendment was carried by a large majority and the bill was passed 
into law unanimously. The Council then adjourned Sine Die, 
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The Bombay Legislative Council 

BOMBAY— 22ND FEBRUARY 1926. 

The Budget session of the Bombay Legislative Council opened on 22ND FEBRUARY^ 
Sir Ibrahim KahimtulJah presiding. 

Dr. R. P, Paran]pye (who had been elected to the University seat vacated by Mr. 
Jayakar), Mr. J. L, Rieu and Sir Lawless Hepper, Development Director, were among 
those sworn in as new members. 

The Governor on Back Bay Reclamation. 

H. E, the Governor, who arrived m State, referring to the Sukkur bairage suheme, said 
that excellent progress had been made in the past year, and, coming to the Back Bay 
reclamation scheme. His Excellency said ; “ Very shortly after my arrival in Bombay 

I made a very close inspection of this work. I lay no claim to being an engineer, but, 
looking at the whole scheme from the ordinary layman’s point of view, I contess 1 then 
felt that the greatest care must be exeicised to ensure that the estimates as regaids time 
and expendituie were not exceeded. In schemes such as this time is an essential factor, 
for when any scheme is to be financed from boi rowed capital and borrowed inteiest any 
underestimate of time necessary to complete the scheme must involve a most serious 
increase in expenditure. On occasions too numerous to mention I have visited the works 
and again I confess to an increasing anxiety as to the futuie. The results of the first 
aeason’a working were to my mind very disappointing, but Sir Geoige Buchanan, in a 
personal interview, assured me that the dredger had not had a fair trial, and he was 
strongly against basing any estimate upon the results obtained up to then. He anticipated 
that next year’s working would be far more favourable, and suggested that icsuita 
should be awaited. It is, however, an unfortunate fact that next year’s working showed 
even worse results than the first. The figures were placed befoie a sub-coramittee seven 
days after receipt from the Chief Engineer, My Hon. colleague, the member for the 
General Department, has throughout shared my anxiety and entirely agree with me that 
the fullest enquiiy into the present position was not only desirable, but necessary. It is, 
in the opinion of the Government, of paramount importance that we should proceed with 
great caution and obtain every available expert opinion, at the same time avoiding any 
idea that the position is worse than actual figures prove. We nave already been able to 
secure independent opinion from Sir Alexander Gibb. Unfortunately, after presenting 
his report, he had to leave Bombay. We are unable to utilise his report without further 
reference to him with regard to certain figures and statements on which more detailed 
examination appears necessary. 

Three Propositions. 

“ This report, however, confirms the Government in the decisions at which we have 
arrived, that it is certainly necessary to complete block eight as soon as possible and 
to proceed with blocks one and two in the most economical mannei . My hon. colleague 
will deal with all the details when the vote for the Development Depaitmeiit comes before 
this Council. To put it as shortly as 1 can, there are three piopositiuiis in the report 
submitted to the Government. The first is to stop all the works which means ceitain and 
present loss, from which there can be no possible return in the future, of Rs. 1,88 
lakhs. The second is to complete only block eight, already sold to the Military, which 
is calculated to entail a definite loss of Rs. 1,88 lakhs. The third is to complete 
blocks one, two and eight, which entails, according to the most pessimistic calcula- 
tions, Rs, 3,69 lakhs ; and to the more optimistic, a loss on completion of blocks one, two 
and eight of Rs. 2.81 lakhs. 1 would assure Hon. Members that the many complicated 
figures have been and are again being carefully examined and the Government is of 
opinion that it would be wise to continue the reclamation of blocks one aiid two 
and, of course, block eight. The figures given in the report of the Advisory Committee 
already need readjustment, and the prospects aie much brighter than would be 
gathered from these figures. It is anticipated with confidence that this will mean block 
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eight being completed, handed over to the Military, and paid for by them a year before 
the time anticipated in the report. 

“ An immediately important question to be decided is whether it is going to be more 
economical to complete blocks one and two by dryfilling or wetfillmg. This is a question 
which no one can answer at the present, but we are examining every detail and intend 
to call for open tenders for earthfilling on a larg.‘ scale in order that we may be m a 
position to compare the economic possibilities of dry filling as compared with dredging 
in the future on a basis of the dredging results which we shall obtain this season. Hon. 
Members may rest assured that the Government is taking no thought of its prestige or 
of any consideration except that of doing with the assistance of exery expert opinion 
available the very best it can to secure for the people of this Presidency as small a his® 
as possible, and it may be that all the reports so far received have been based on the 
worst possible eventualities, and that results will be obtained which to a considerable 
extent relieve the taxpayer of liabilities anticipated in the majority reports. 1 have 
noted various statements in the report apportioning blame. I feci convinced that all 
those mentioned directly or indirectly as being in any way responsible for initiation or 
carrying out of the woik will welcome the fullest enquiry.” 

His Excellency then asked the members to take their memories back to the days 
when the scheme was first started. During the boom which followed the War many 
individuals expected that the boom would last, and all who took action on that belief had 
suffered severely. Land sold at prices never heanl of before : the Back Bay scheme was 
based on ebtimates of pre-War prices of land. Had the demand for land continued the 
scheme must have been a great financial success, even on largely increased estimates. The 
time would undoubtedly come to a city of the size and importance of Bombay when 
the reclaimed land would be urgently required. Unfortunately that was not to be in these 
days, nor was it likely to be within the next few years. The situation must be dealt 
with as it was found to-day, and to do the very best in the interest of those for whom 
the members of the Governaient and the Legislativ*' Council were responsible. 


The Financial Statement for 1926*27- 

After the Governor’s speech the Finance Member, Sir Henry LAWRENCE, introduced 
the Provincial Budget for iy2()-27. 

The Budget showed a revenue of Rs. 1,461 lakhs and an expenditure of 1,521 lakhs, 
leaving a deficit of 70 lakhs. There would be a nou-recurnng assignment, from the 
Governraont of India, of lO lakhs, the actual deficit being about 60 lakhs. It 
was propos(?d to utilise the balances, over and above the deficit, to the extent of 
189 lakhs and thus rcduc* the hot iov\irig“, Rs. 253 lakhs would be borrowed for capital 
expenditure. The closing balance at the end of l'^26-1926 was estimated to be 159 
lakhs, exclufliiig the Famine Fund, which would, it was estimated, rise to 231 lakhs. It 
was cxpectetl that 1926-1927 wouhl open with a balanc* of 602 lakhs, composed of 
191 lakhs Famine Fund, 67 lakhs loan balances, and 351 lakhs* true current balance. 

In his budget speech, Sir Henry Lawrence reviewed the finances of the presidency, 
and discussed the possibilities, both of reducing the expmditure and increasing the 
revenue. It could not be denied that the presidency was faced with serious difficulties, 
but he believed it had successfully emerged the periods of danger and depression in the 
recent past, which had bc -n critical. The chief among the Government’s anxieties were 
the loan obligations. Sir Henry stated, in this connection, that the programme of 
development of Bombay had been very laigely curtailed. The demand for accommodation 
among tho working classes appeared to have fallen off, so greatly, that the programme 
of 500,000 tenements had been cut down to 16,000 and the cost from 9 to 3-haIf crores. 
The smaller scheme was now practically completed. By curtailing the operations in 
suburban development the cost was being reduced from 12 to under 3 crores, and by 
the curtailment of the Back Bay Reclamation, liability would be reduced from eight-half 
to 6 1/3 crores, all the figuies being exclusive of intercut. 

Discussing the future progress of this presidency, Sir Henry emphasised the importance 
to agriculture of the Sukkur Barrage, the wisdom of which none, he thouglit, now 
questioned, after the failure of the Indus last August. He dwelt upon tho development 
of traffic facilities, provided to cope with the menace of famine in the Southern Mahratta 
country and new programme of extension and* electrification of Railways in the course 
of construction. 

Dealing with the revenue, the Finance member pointed out that the Government 
policy of granting liberal remissions .of land revenue, owing to the failure of crops, had 
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caused the abandonment of 1-quarter crores in the last few years and any reduction in 
income would have to be made up from other sources. Under excise also, revenue from 
country spirit had fallen. There would be a solid ground, he said, for satisfaction if 
they could be convinced that the loss of revenue was due to the genuine absence of con- 
sumption, but they were losing many lakhs, and not advancing the cause of temperance 
by the losses, the money being diverted into the pockets of illicit distillers and vendors 
of cheap foreign liquors. He asked the House to assent to the revision of the schedules 
of the Court Fees Act and increased taxation on transfer of property to apply during 
the year only to the Bombay city. Sir Henry pointed out that Income tax had brought 
the Bombay Government nothing in the last two years, but there was reason to believe 
that the Government of India had a better appreciation of Bombay’s claim than before. 

Turning to expenditure. Sir Henry pointed out that it might be necessary to reduce 
the pay of establishments. He did not think a reduction feasible under police, education 
or civil works, but he hoped it might be possible to intiocluce some sort of taxation 
for motor cars and motor lorries to take the place of road tolls. Similarly, with justice 
no reduction was possible, but it was commonly conceded that if justice was costly 
it was due more to the tees paid to the lawycis than to the fees paid to courts, and 
he suggested that the remedy lay in the hands of the public. 

Eefernng to the Government’s decision to adopt the majority report of the Backbay 
Beolamation, Sir Henry pointed out that the total abandonment of the woik would mean 
ceitain loss of 488 lakhs, whereas, if three blocks were completed, the loss would piobably 
be reduced to 300 lakhs, with compensating open spaces for the city. Land should be 
available for sale by 1931, when the market value of the reclaimed areas would show 
whether or not it would be wise to continue tne rest of the Keclamation progiammc. 
Meanwhile, it was assumed, for budget purposes that there might be a loss ot thiee crores, 
for which 20 lakhs had been piovided as sinking fund, to cover the interest and sinking 
fund charges. 


General Discussion of the Budget. 

On the 23RD FEBRUARY^ the Council reatsembling, Mr. J. C. Swaminaiayan initiated 
the budget discussion, and -dealt with the reclamation scheme, which, he advistd, should be 
immediately abandoned so as to save the tax-payers lui ther loss on it. 

He was followed by a number of members, who expressed themselves stiongly 
against fresh taxation proposals to meet the losses on development pi ejects which the 
people of the Presidency had not approved. 

Mr. Kambli, leader, Non-Biahmin party, supported opposition to fiesh taxation. All 
the speakers joined in severely criticising the Goveinment for the dehcit budget. Ihe 
House then adjourned. 

Next day, the 24TH MARCH t Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar, leader of the {Swarajist Paity, 
opened the discussion on the budget. He quoted figuies to show that, while revenuei had 
increased by about 66 per cent., expendituie had iisen by 100 per cent. The first and 
foremost duty of the membcis therefore was to issue a mandate to the Government imme- 
diately to stop the Back Bay Scheme. The people paid to the State about 26 per cent, 
of their total income and the Government were spending extravagantly in one direction 
and starving out the Nation-Building Depaitments, He cited many instances of Govern- 
ment extravagance, and appealed to the members to deal with the budget in the light of 
their grievances. 

Mr. Gulam Hussain Hidayatullab, Minister, while admitting that eveiy need of the 
nation-building departments bad not been met, refused to endorse the statement that it 

was starved, 

Mr. Lalji Narainji condemned the Government loan policy, and asked for full infor- 
mation regarding the Back Bay Scheme being placed before the public and the institution 
of an independent non-official enquiry. 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye also endorsed the plea for investigation into the Back Bay 
Scheme. Referring to Education, . be said that Government had not cairied out their 
promise made in 1922 to utilise the proceeds of the Entertainment Tax foi the spiead of 
primary education. No wonder that progress bad not been rapid in education. 

Mr. Miles, Finance Secretary, refuted the suggestion of non-official benches that the 
Government bad been i ollowing a policy ol extravagant expenditure. 

Mr. JadI av. Education Minister, gave an account of what had been done by his 
department, and said that the Government’s policy was to let local bodies look after 
primary eduiation. H<s maintained that the revenue from the enlertainmtnt tax had been 
ntiliied for the spread of primary education. 
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After three more members had addressed, the Council adjourned till next day the 23TH 
MARCH when Sir Henry Lawrence, Finance Member, replying on the debate, said that Mr. 
Nariman had challenged the Government to hand over charge of the financial adminis- 
tration to businessmsn. But, the speaker said, even the acumen of Bombay businessmea 
had been unable to overcome disasters the extent of which was shown by paid up capital 
of Rs, 11 and half crores having passed into liquidation. The Finance Member said that 
the policy of the Development Department had been approved of by the Council in August 
1920, when placed before it by the Government, and the argument that the present 
financial difficulties of the schemes under the Department indicated the neeti of a new 
Constitution was unsound. 

The budget discussion then terminated and the House adjourned. 

Mr. Nariman's Adjournment Motion. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY^ after interpellations, Mr. K. F. NARIMAN applied for 
leave for an adjournment of the House for discussing a definite matter of urgent im- 
portance VIZ., the second ad-intenm report of the Advisory committee dealing with the 
Back Bay reclamation scheme. He gave notice of the following resolution ; “ That 
the Council is of opinion and recommends to the Govcinor-in -Council that in view of 
the disclosures made by the Advisory committee further progress of the Back Bay 
reclamation scheme be immediately suspended and a thorough and independent investi- 
gation started by a committee with a non-official majoiity as to whether it is financially 
advisable to pioceed with Sections 1, 2 and 8 ; who arc responsible for the grave financial 
loss ; what were the qualifications of Sir George Buchanan as a Consulting Engineer ; 
whether any facts were deliberately concealed and misrepresented to the Council and 
the public and who were responsible for it. The committee should recommend steps 
to be taken against all persons who, in its opinion, are liable for the heavy loss and 
should make an ad-mterira report within three months on the financial advisability 
of proceeding with the scheme.” 

Sir Ibrahim RAHIMTULLAH refused the leave asked for, as the subject of the 
resolution proposed had already been pretty thoroughly discussed and was further to 
be debated upon when the demands for grants would be taken up. 

Indian Stamp Act Amend, Bill, 

The first reading of the Government Bill to amend the Indan Stamp (Bombay, 
Amendment) Act 1922 was moved by the Finance MEMBER. The objects and reason 
were that tlie result of four years’ experience had proved the necessity of the retention 
of the leviscd scale of stamp fees which was enacted in the measure in 1922, and in 
accordance with the provision already made m the Act, it was proposed to continue it 
bunging It into line with simijar Act in Madras, Bengal and the Punjab, 

In moving the first reading of the Bill the Finance Member said that he anticipa- 
ted opposition to the Bill. It had been suggested that the Bombay Government should 
refuse to tax the Presidency in order to compel the Government of India to come to its 
relief. That suggestion would appeal only to those who had come with the object of 
wrecking the constitution. 

The discussion on the Bill lasted two hours during which, as during the general 
discussion on the budget, the development policy of the Government was subjected to 
severe criticism. 

Dr. Paranjypye suggested that the Bill might be dropped in view of the recommenda- 
tions of the Taxation Inquiry Committee for the reduction of Stamp fees. The Finance 
Member answered that the Bill only proposed to continue the Stamp duty at a level at 
which it had been for four years and was not therefore in any way in conflict with the 
Taxation Inquiry Committee’s recommendations. 

The motion was put to vote and carried by 46 against 40. 

The Finance Member next moved the second reading of the Bill. Mr. Tj. B. 
Bhopatkar moved an amendment for the postponement of further consideration for 
two months for allowing public opinion to crystallise. After a lively debate the amend- 
ment was put and lost by 37 votes against 43. The Council then adjourned. 

Court Fees Increase Bill. 

On the 2ND MARCH Mr. G. B. PRADHAN’S motion, that the Stamp Act Amendment 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee or five members, was after some discussion, 
negatived by 49 against 36. The Bill vvas then read a second time and the consideration 
of the Bill, clause by clause, was taken up. The Finance Member agreed to an amend- 
ment that the rates provided in the Act of 1922 shall continue for one year. The Bill 
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was then read a third time. The second official Bill to further amend the Court Fees 
Act of 1870 was moved for the first reading by the Finance >Iember. The object of the 
Bill was to enhance court fees for increasing the revenue. The general principle to be 
followed in the enhancement was that where fixed fees were prescribed they should be 
raised in view of the decreased value of money. Enhancement of ad-valorem fees was 
only made where experience showed that present fees were so inadequate that they 
led to the abuse of judicial facilities or did not cover .the actual cost to Government 
of the services rendered. A number of non-officials spoke on the Bill expressing strong 
opposition. The House then adjourned. 


Voting on Budget Grants 

The Education Demand. 

On the 3RD MARCH demands for grants were taken up by the Council. Mr. 
NARIMaN moved that the total votable demand of Rs. 6,86,000 for Education 
(Reserved) be reduced to Rs. 6,70,000. He moved the reduction as a protest against racial 
discrimination shown by the Government. The motion was lost and the original demand 
was passed. 

A lively discussion followed on a motion to provide Rs. 8,400 for the Superintendent 
of Pottery, and Rs. 8,373 for his establishment. The Minister for Education stated that 
the Superintendent was in charge of the pottery class of the J. J. School of Arts, and the 
class consisted of about four pupils. He admitted the expenditure was rather extravagant. 
The motion was carried. 

Mr. B. G. P aHAL-\JANI, Deputy President, moved that the total demand for Educa- 
tion be reduced by Re. 1. He criticised the Minister’s record of work and charged him 
with neglect of primary education and with having failed to get from the Government as 
much money for the department as he could have done had he been stronger. A number 
of non-official members also criticised the department. The House then adjourned. 

On the 4TH MARCH^ the motion for a reduction of Re. 1 in the education grant 
was again discussed. The policy of the Education Minister was seveiely criticised 
by non-official raemberF. After the Minister for Education and Mr, Pahalajani, the 
mover, had spoken the motion was withdrawn. 

The Medical Demand. 

On the 5TH MARCH the amended demand for the grant for Education was carried, 
and grants for the Medical Department were considered, A non-official motion to omit 
Rs. 8,810 provided for the payment of leave salary to Dr. E. Turner-Watts on the ground 
that she was not actually in Government employment during her leave was, after some 
discussion, put and lost. The discussion then centered on a number of motions for the 
omission of pay and establishment charges, honoraria, etc., for the Medical Department. 
On the explanation made by Mr. Jadhav the motion against the grant for pay for the 
medical establishment was withdrawn. Dr, Dixit moved that the amount provided for 
the technical adviser on orthopedics be omitted since the appointment was unjustifiable 
and unnecessary. The motion was negatived. 

A motion to reduce Rs. 1,16,000 provided for the District Medical Officers to 
Rs. 1,14,000 was moved by Mr. K. F. NARIMAN, He read a circular issued by the 
Government of India to the Provincial Governments in which a paragraph purported to 
lay it down that as many as 236 out of 292 appointments to the civil branch of the Indian 
Medical Servic • should go to Europeans for attendance on European members of the 
All- India Services and their families. The circular further stated that the ‘‘opportuni- 
ties of civil employ in the Provinces for Indian members of the Indian Medical Service 
will be limited unless the Local Governments are willing to offer additional appointments.” 
Mr. Nariman asked if the Minister had acted on the policy dictated by the Government 
of India. The circular revealed a policy of racial discrimination, much more serious 
than that which prevailed in South Africa. 

Dr, R, P. Paranjpye characterised the circular as atrocious, and called on every 
Indian member of the Council to enter his protest against it. 

Mr. Cowasji JEHANGIR, General Member, explained that the circular referred to 
was issued m pursuance of the Lee Commission’s recommendation, which was accepted by 
the Government of India, that a certain proportion of appointments on the civil side of 
the Medical Service should be reserved for Europeans. The Government of Bombay 
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'were not, he said, responsible for the policy laid down by the Government of India. The 
Council then adjourned. 

On the 67H MARCH further debate on Mr. K. F. Nariman’s motion was resumed. 

The Finance Member expressed surprise at the members’ attitude. The Council had 
accepted, he said, the principle that a certain number of Englishmen was necessary in 
the Public Services. Then why should not the principle be extended to the I. M. S. ? 
The Lee Commission’s recommendation was only a necessary condition of acceptance of the 
necessity far a certain proportion of English officials in the country. Challenging that 
recommendation amounted to challenging the foundations of the reformed Government 
of India, 

Mr. JADHAV, Minister, assured the House that he would forward to the Government 
of India a full report of the debate and sentiments expressed by the non-official members 
on the subject. 

Mr, Nariman said the object of his motion would thereby be attained, and, therefore, 
withdrew the motion. 

Another motion by Mr. NaRIMAN, proposing a cut in the provision for hospitals 
and dispensaries in the Presidency, provided occasion for criticising their administration. 

After Mr, Jadhav, the Minister, had replied, the motion was put and lost. 

Still another proposal for a cut of one lupee, this time in the demand of 46 lakhs for 
medical relief, was moved by Mr, U. C. SOMAN. The medical relief in moffussil was not, 
he stated, adequate and indigenous systems were not encouraged. The Government Beeraed 
to him to be hostile in them. The Minister in chaige replied that the Government were 
not opposed to Ayurvedic and Unani systems. They hail originally intended appointing 
an I. M, S. officer to investigate the system ; but a& the report of the Committee appointed 
by the Madras Government on the same question had been published in the meantime, 
and seeing that it contained the requiied material for them, the Bombay Government 
gave up the idea of appointing an officer. They had been following what was being done 
in Madias and were prepared to consider applications for grants on behalf of Ayurvedic 
and Unani dispensaries. 

Mr, Homan thereupon withdrew the motion and the Council adjourned. 

On the 8TH MARCH the Bombay Council Swarajists met an hour before the meeting 
of the Council, and lesolved that according to instiuctions flora Delhi regarding a walk- 
out they should not attend the Council on that day. Accordingly, Swarajist members 
were conspicuous by their absence when the Council commenced. The Independents, who 
were the associated membeis of the Council Swarajist Tarty, did not follow the course. 
They decided to participate in the Council proceedings. 

Metiicai & Public Health Demand, 

In a very thin House the Council commenced its business and demands for grants 
for the Medical and Public Health Departments (Tiaiisferred) were passed without much 
ihscussion. Mr. Shivdasani proposed a reduction by one lupce of the demand foi the 
Agiicultural Department (Transferred). He drew attention of the Minister to the need 
of educating the agriculturist in modern scientihc methods 

Khan Bahadur D. B. Cooper urged the need of agricultural model farms. 27 lakhs 
for the development of agriculture was quite inadequate. 

Ml. Shinde said appointments in the department should go to non-Brahrains in 
greater number than hitherto, 

Mr. Dehlavi, Minister, replying, pointed to the rise of the income of the agncuiruiist 
by about thirty lakhs as evidence of the progress achieved by the department, fb -aid 
that different kinds of manures were also experimented with by the Depaitmcu', and 
when found successful were recommended to cultivators. 

The motion was lost and the demand passed 

On the 9TH MARCH y in a statement to the Press, the Bombay Council Swarajists 
stated that, in reply to their telegraphic enquiry, the General Secretary granted them 
permission to take part in the debate on the Taxation Bill and grants for the Developments 
Department. But the major portmn of the reply was not quite clear. So, w hile no 
attending the Council the day before, they again sent a message to the General Secretary 
requesting him to make clear when they should walk out, before or after the debate on 
the Taxation Bill and Development Budget. 

As no reply was forthcoming, the Swarajists met in the afternoon and resolved not 
to walk out on this day but to keep out of the Council until the receipts of a reply from 
the General Secretary. The Council, therefore, met on this day also with empty Swarajist 
benches. 
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The Industries Demand, 

After questions the grants for the Industries Department were taken up for discussion. 

Mr. S. DEV movovi for tho otnision of the amount provided for the opening of the 
industrial section at the Agricultural Exhibition to be held in Poona and he expressed 
dissatisfaction with the workmg of the Department. The Minister in charge stated that 
the Department was prepared to advance loans to industries on adequate security. Research 
work was being carried on by the Department, and very useful work in weaving and 
dyeing had been done. The demand was then granted. 

The work of the inspectors and assistant-inspectors of factories formed the subject 
of a prolonged debate on the motion of Mr. G. B. PRADHAN that the demand for 
inereased salaries be omitted. It was stated on the Government's behalf that it was 
considered necessary to pay salaries sufficiently large to prevent temptation to corruption. 

Mr. Pahalajani, Deputy-president, appealed to the member in charge that a motion 
should not be forced on the House at a time when many non-official members were not 
present, Mr, Cowasji Jehangir, on behalf of the Government, pointed out that he had 
not foreseen the decision of the Swarajists, and he was unable to withdraw his demand at 
that stage. Eventually Mr. Pradhan’s motion was defeated. Similar motions for cuts *’ 
m the amounts provided for inspection of factories and steam-boilers were also defeated. 

Governor’s Touring Expenses. 

Messrs, R. G. Soman, P. G, Joshi and K. F. Nariman, members of the Council, who 
applied to the High Court a few days ago for an order calling upon the Finance Member 
to remove the sumptuary allowances and touring expenses of the Bombay Governor from 
the list of non-voted items and place them for the Council’s vote, subsequently addressed 
a letter to the Government Solicitor intimating him of the withdrawal of the case. 
The reasons given were that as the applicants were required, by the decision of the 
Executive Council of their party, to withdraw from the Council, they would not 
therefore have a chance of being present when the demands for the grant of the allowances 
mentioned would be made m the Council. They, therefore, would not proceed with the 
hearing on the 11th instant of the rule issued by the Chi ef Justice against the Finance 
Member. 


The Swarajists' Walk Out. 

On the lOTH MARCH y at a meeting held in the morning, the Bombay Council Swaraj 
Party finally decided to walk out and abstain from the Council for the rest of the session. 
The idea of participation in the debates on the Development Department, the Reclama- 
tion Scheme and the Taxation Bills were given up. 

Considerable excitement was, therefore, evident in the Council when it met in the 
afternoon. The Swarajists entered the Hall during interpellations. They did not put 
the questions standing in their name. 

When questions were over, Mr, BHOPATKAR, leader of the Swarajists, made the 
following short statement, explaining the position of the Party : — 

“In view of the fact that the Government of India have given no response to the 
demand for further advance towards Swaraj, made by the nation, through its elected 
representatives in the Legislative Assembly, the General Council of the All- India Swarajya 
Party, with the approval and concurrence of the AlMndia Congress Committee, has 
issued a mandate, to the Swarajist members of the legislatures in the country, to withdraw' 
from them. We, as members of that august body, are bound to obey the same. Thougli 
some of us may have our differences of opinion with regard to the actual working of the 
policy and programme of the Swaraj Party, we feel that this is neither the time nor the 
occasion to evince or to act upon such differences. 

“ I wish to say on behalf of my Swarajist colleagues here, that notwithstanding our 
feelings of utter dissatisfaction and condemnation of the most callous indifference 
exhibited by the powers that be towards the National Demand for further advance 
upon the present system of Government, my experience tell me that the policy pursued 
by this Government also has been most retrograde in character and on lines calculated 
to negative whatever little good the Reforms Act ia capable of yielding. 

“ I therefore hereby call upon all my Swarajist colleagues m this Council to walk 
out of this House as desired by the General Council of the All-India Swaraj Party and the 
All- India Congress Committee of the Indian National Congress.” 
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The Industries Demand— (Contd). 

After the Swarajists’ walk-out discussion on the demand for grants to Industries waa 
resumed. 

Mr. R. D. Shinde’s motion to omit the provision for the Labour Office (Rs. 35,000) 
was after an hour’s discussion passed. * ’ 

Mr. S. 8. Dev moved omission of Rs. 60,000 provided for Major Pogson, water diviner. 
He pointed out that Major Pogson’s appointment was as probationer for one year, and 
the Council had been solemnly assured, on Government behalf, while sanctioning the 
appointment, that Major Pogson’s services would be dispensed with if they were not up 
to the mark. He asked if, m the circumstances, the demand was in order, especially, 
as he believed that the Major was a failure. 

The Deputy President ruled tnat the Government might proceed with the demand 
after undertaking that they would bring the case before the Council at the end of the 
period of probation. 

Dr. Paranjpye, in supporting the motion, wanted an independent committee to be 
appointed to examine the Major’s works. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta, Member-in-Charge, said that valuable services had been rendered 
by the diviner, and many district boards were anxious to avail themselves of his services. 
Many officers, including Dr. Mann, had testitied to the good work done by him. 

Further discussion was adiourued. 

The Stamp Act Amend. Bill. 

On the i / r// attendance was very thin in the Council. Not more than 20 
elected non-officials being present, as the lesult of the Swarajist abstention. 

Sir Ibrahim RAHIMTOOLAH, President, at the outset referred to the point of order 
raised by Mr. K. F. Nariman, in the course of the discussion on the Government Bill to 
amend the Stamp Act on the 2nd instant. Mr. Nariman’s point was whether the 
Local Government was competent to bring forward legislation designed to add to the 
geneial provincial revenues by levying a duty on transfer of property in the city, in the 
face of standing order, that the Local Government could levy such a duty only for the 
specific purpose of adding to the revenues of local bodies. The President stated that 
the Advocate-General, whom he had consulted on the point, argued that whole, included 
parts, and the power that the Local Government had for levying taxation for the whole 
presidency included the power to limit the levy to a particular area. On the contrary, 
another lawyer disagreed with this view, and declared the Bill ultra vires. From his 
own reading of the Government of India Act, said the President, and hia public life ot 
over a generation, he understood that the Government of India levied and could levy 
taxation only for the whole of India, and not for a part thereof if the purpose of the^ 
taxation was to add to the general revenues. He thought the same applied to the 
Local Government also. Ho therefore would like the Bill postponed to the next session. 

In the discussion that followed. Mr. Pahalajani moved postponement of the Bill which 
was negatived and the House adjourned. 

On the 12TH MARCH further consideratioil of the Bill to amend the Indian Stamp 
Act was taken up. 

Mr. G. I. Patel’s motion, to refer the Bill to a Select Committee, was lost. The Bill 
was then read a second time, and consideration clause by clause was proceeded with, 

Mr. A. N, Surve moved the addition of the following clause : — “ In the month of 
May, every year, the Government shall pay to the Municipal Commissioner the gross 
revenue derived from such duty during the preceding year, free of all cost of collection, 
for the purpose of free and compulsory primary education. Nine-tenths of this money 
shall be allotted for expenditure on primary education, and the remaining one tenth for 
erecting healthy and sanitary buildings— to house Municipal Primary Schools and teachers 

After some discussion, the motion was put aud lost. The Bill was then read a third 
time, and passed. 

Court Fees Ac*- Amend, Bill. 

The Finance Member then presented the report of the Select Committee on the Bill 
further to amend the Court Fees Act jf 1870, and moved the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. A. N. Surve raised a point of order. The addendum to the report was not signed 
by members and consideration of the Bill could not therefore be proceeded with, he 
declared. 

The Qovernmoni’s explanation was that the omission to print the signatures was 
due to oversight. The President thought that the point of order was purely technical, but 

44 
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that it was based on the standing order* Further consideration was deferred on the motion 
of the Member-in-charge. 

Official Bills. 

The Bill further to amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling more explicity and 
removing ambiguity in certain parts, passed the three readings, and became law. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. L, Bieu moved the first reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Prevention of Prostitution Act of 1923. The objects are to enhance punishment for 
solicitation, to extend to District Magistrates the powers vested in the Police Commissioner 
and to widen the powers of Police Officers. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee, 
after the first reading. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. L. Bieu moved the first reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Civil Courts Act of 1869. The object is to extend to first class subordinate judges, 
jurisdiction in respect of official suits at present restricted to District Courts. This step 
IS found necessary by the Government after taking over the management of the Great 
Indian Peninsular Bailway. Since then all suits against the Railway Administration 
have to be filed in a District Court, a procedure causing inconvenience and delay, besides, 
throwing a good deal of petty work on these Courts. The Bill passed the first reading. 

Other Demands. 

On the 13TH MARCH Mr. S. S. Dev's motion for the omission of Bs. 60,000 
for the water diviner moved on the 10th March, was further discussed. The mover, reply- 
ing to the debate, said there were many Indians, three from his own village, available 
for employment at an infinitely less expense. 

The motion was lost. 

The demand for famine relief was criticised in the course of the discussion on a motion 
of Mr, V. N. Jog for a cut of Re. 1, Mi, Jog stated that out of 60 lakhs provided last 
year, U lakhs had actually been spent, the rest being added to the insurance fund. It 
was doubtless wise to pile up the famine insurance fund, but not at the cost of the actual 
relief work urgently needed. 

The Minister in charge explained that a programme of famine relief was being pre- 
pared, and denied neglect on the Government’s part of the necessary relief work. 

The motion was negatived, and the demand granted. The House then adjourned. 

On the 15TH MARCH ^ after explanations given by the Minister in Charge, Mr. Karki 
withdrew his motion moved the day before proposing a cut of Rs. 10 in the demand for 
Civil Works. A similar cut moved by Mr. S. S. Dev in the demand under Stationery 
and Printing was also, after some discussion, withdrawn. 

The Irrigation Demand. 

Hon. Mr, Cowasji Jehangir, the mcmber-in-charge, then moved for the grant of 
about two and a half crores for Inigation Woiks. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed protested agaibst the rise in the cost of establishment of the 
Lloyd Barrage and Canals Construction Schemes and moved a cut of fitteeii lakhs. 

The Chief Engineer for the Sukkur Barrage explained that the establishment was 
kept at a minimum level and no inciease was made unless it was absolutely necessary. 
Only about 60 per cent of the establishment sanctioned by the Council had so far been 
given effect to. 

Moulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed warned Government against committing the same mistake 
in this instant as in the Reclamation Scheme and urged the appointment of a committee 
to examine the whole project. 

The Member in charge amplified the explanation given by the Chief Engineer and 
assured the members that no increase in the establishment would be effected without the 
Council’s sanction. 

The motion for reduction was put and lost. 

A similar proposal to reduce the provision for establishment relating to the Lloyd 
Barrage Scheme was, after some discussion, also negatived. 

The House then discussed and re]ected Mr. Pahalajani’s motion to omit a loan to the 
same. The scheme was under consideration when the House lose for the day. 

Sukkur Barrage Out. 

On the 1 6TH MARCH M.T.'i^ooT Mahomed’s motion for a fifty lakhs cut from t 
grant for the Sukkur Barrage was discussed. 
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The Chief Engineer, replying to criticisms made by the mover, observed that com- 
pensation in kind for lands acquired for the scheme was not possible, as the people 
concerned were unwilling to accept an offer of such compensation. 

Mr. Bhurto said that Government’s proposal to make the scheme productive by 
enhancing the assessment and sale of land, could not succeed, since the assessment wa<} 
already the maximum that agriculturists were capable of paying, and since experience so 
far regarding the sale of land had not been encouraging. 

After some discussion, Mr. Noor Mahomed replying, stated that it was unwise to have 
the headquarters of the scheme at I^rachi, more than 300 miles away from the barrage. 
The Engineers and other officials employed on the scheme should be on the spot. 

The Member in charge undertook to enquire into the charges of extravagance in 
the matter of bungalows for barrage officials and to stop all buildings found to be 
unnecessary. 

The motion for the cut was put and lost. The total grant for irrigation woiks in 
Sind was made. 

The Back Bay Reclamation Scheme 

Mr, CowaBji JEHAKQIR, General Member, then moved a grant of Rs. G7,2G,000 for 
the Development Department. In doing so he made a long statement on the Reclamation 
Scheme and Development Department in general. Government had no desire, he said, 
to evade their responsibilities in the matter. The main point emerging from the Advisory 
Committee report on the Reclamation Scheme was that the output of the Oi edging 
plant had so far been much below what it was designed for, and unless better results 
could be obtained the cost of the whole reclamation work would be nearly eleven crores 
against seven crores estimated and on this basis the Committee foresaw a substantial 
Joss on the scheme. He would emphasise the fact that in regaid to dredging only the 
estimates had gone wrong m all three items under it. The dredging plant was estimated 
to cost more than 29 lakhs in excess of the estimate, laying the sho’-e pipes about 2 lakhs 
less than the estimate and dredged tilling over 228 lakhs above the estimate. On all other 
items, numbering 18 in the whole scheme, three would be a saving of 35*Gl lakhs. 

Dealing with the results of the actual woiking of the dredgers, the General Member 
i-aid that Kir George Buchanan, the Consulting Engineer, had up to his departure in 
January, 1925, by no means been pessimistic about it and had deprecated framing 
estimates on the available hgures. But as the working season (1924-25) advanced Govern- 
ment Engineers had concluded that the results were not likely to be favourable that 
season, and on the 1st May 1925 ^lessrs. Meikand Buchanan, Consulting Engineers, were 
informed and asked to consult the makers on improving the output of dredgeis. The firm 
replied, recommending that an incentive be give to the woikers on the diedging plant m the 
form of a bonus on the output which, the speaker said, had been accepted for the present 
working season though no one had earned a bonus so far. On the figures of the di edging 
results obtained for the season 1924-26, Government made a strong representation to 
Messrs. Meik and Buclianan giving these figures and asking Sir George Buchanan to stay 
in Bombay for sufficunt time to definitely decide whether the dredger was or was not. 
capable of doing the work it was designed to do. As the firm intimated that owing to 
illness he could not visit Bombay at all during the season, Government on the 4th Decem- 
ber, 1925, notified them terminating the agreement with effect from the 31bt Deccmbei. 
Government had little leason, said Mr, Cowaji Jehangir for satisfaction with Sir George’s 
advice and the firm’s mterpictations of their responsibilities. 

Proceeding to the ucomraendations of the Advisory Committee, the speaker said that 
Government had decided that the reclamation of Block 8 be continued, that diedging 
into Blocks 1 and 2 continued till the middle of May and that after knowing the results 
of the season’s woiking the question of dry filling as additional to, or substitute tor, 
dredging would be considered regarding Blocks 1 and 2. 

After dealing with the other development schemes which were also being examined 
by the Special Advisory Committee, the speaker stated that the fjuestion of appointing 
an independent inquiry with the object of fixing the responsibility for the inceptiou 
and execution in the early stages of the reclamation project was under the couaideratioii 
of the Government of India and the Secretary of State. 

Mr. G. B. PRADHAN moved a cut of the demand for dredgers. The motion provided 
occasions for a severe criticism of Government’s want of prudence in purchasing dredgers 
of a make similar to that which bad been proved unsatisfactory in the Port Trust. 

The General Member, replying, admitted that he could not throw any light on the ques- 
tion why the Poit Trust had not been consulted before ordering dredgeis of the same makers. 

The motion for a cut vias j)cgatived by 29 against 21 votes. The House then adjourned. 
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Suburban Development Scheme 

On the 1 7TH MARCH the Bombay Suburban Development Schemes were discussed 
in the Council, 

Mr. Lalji Naranji moved a cut of the money provided for the schemes and charged 
Government with giving false figures relating to the Reclamation Scheme. He also 
warned them against spending more money on any development scheme in view of the 
failure of nearly all of them so far. There were man^fr items of expenditure which needed 
elucidation. 

The General Member, replying, made a long statement, giving a history of the scheme. 

A number of speakers followed, demanding an impartial independent inquiry into 
the whole scheme. 

After being debated upon for an hour and a half, Mr. Lalji’s motion was put and 
negatived by 42 against 16 votes, and the original demand granted. 

The remaining demands for grants were also formally moved and made and the voting 
on Budget grants then terminated. The Council then adjourned. 

On the 18TH MARCHt the motion of Sir Chunilal Mehta, two resolutions were 

passed. One was to the effect that the period of service of the Finance Committee, as at 
present constituted, should continue until the dissolution of the Legislative Council. 
The second urged on the Government of India the desirability of amending the Bombay 
Legislative Council Rules so as to provide for the appointment of a Committee on Public 
Accounts for the duration of each Council, any vacancies occurring during that lime being 
filled up by fresh election. 

This concluded the Government business on this day, and the Council adjourned. 

Gambling Act Amending Bill 

On the 20TH MARCH consideration of Mr, I. ADDYMA.N’S Bill amending the 
Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act 1887 was resumed. Mr. Q. B. Pradhan raised a point 
of order, whether, in view of the adverse effect it would have on revenue, the Council 
was competent to proceed with the Bill, and whether the Governor’s sanction was not 
necessary in case of such Bills. 

The President agreed with Mr. Pradhan, and postponed consideration of the Bill 
pending the Governor’s sanction. 

Malegaon Riot Prisoners 

Maulvi Rafiuddin AHMED’S resolution urging the immediate release of the nine 
Muslim prisoners imprisoned in connection with the Malegaon Riot Case of 1921 was 
withdrawn, on the assurance given by the Hon. Mr. J, L, Rieu that each individual case 
would be carefully and sympathetically considered, and release ordered if called for. 

Mr. JADHAV, Minister, replying to a non-official resolution, undertook to do every- 
thing possible to count for purposes of increment the past services of primary teachers, who 
had resigned during the Non-Co-operation days and had subsequently rejoined, 

S. African Question 

The Council then adopted a resolution recommending to the Government not to give 
contracts of coal or of any other article to any company belonging to the parts of 
bouth Africa which unfairly treated Indians. 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. Cowasji Jehangir stated that the Government 
had ho intention whatever of purchasing coal or any other article from South Acrica, in 
view of the present political situation, but if the resolution was accepted by the Govern- 
ment, Indian or any South African coal merchants might take advantage of it and enhance 
coal prices. 

Dr. R, P. Paranjpye stated that the object of the resolution was not promotion of 
Swadeshi, as the Government seemed to think, but retaliation against ill treatment. 

The House was then prorogued. 
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Financial Statement for 1926*27. 

The Budget session of the Burma Legislative Council commenced on the ^5 77/ 
FEBRUARY. Sir Kobert Giles, President, presided. 

The Hon. the FINANCE MEIViBER (Sir William Keith) presented the budget. 
It shows that the current financial year is expected to close with a balance of Rs. 
2,82,60,000, as compared with Rs. 33,13,000 estimated when the budget was framed. 
Several factors have contributed to this improvement. 

In the first place, the opening balance at the commencement of the current year 
was 79 half lakhs higher than was anticipated. This was due partly to receipts con- 
siderably exceeding estimates in 1924-26, which was a particularly favourable agricultural 
year, and partly to expenditure in 1924-26, falling considerably shoit of the provision 
made. 

In the second place, figures of receipts and expenditure up-to-date during the 
current year indicate that as in 1924-26 receipts will again exceed and expenditure 
will again fall short of estimates. 

Thirdly, the Government of India have remitted Rs. 19,66,000 of the contribution 
of 64 lakhs, which the Local Government budgetted to pay during the current year. 
The net result is that it is anticipated that the province will open the financial year 
1926-27 with a balance exceeding the opening balance of the current year. 

Revenue for the ensuing year is estimated at Rs. 10,36,31,000, which is Rs, 16,29,000 
less than the realization of 1924-25. This decrease is entirely due to “ Land Revenue ** 
under which it is considered unsafe to budget for anything more than a normal agricul- 
tural year, with the result that the estimate for 1926-27 under this head is roughly 
Rs. 30 lakhs less than the record figure of 1924-26, 

Surplus of 50 Lakhs. 

Revenue, expenditure estimatetl for 1926-27 amounts to Rs. 9,85,66,000. There is. 
therefore, a surplus of revenue over revenue expenditure amounting to Rs. 49,66,000, 
It is proposed, however, to incur an additional capital expenditure amounting to 
Rs. 2,03,32,000 in the making of roads, buildings, and other public works, and to finance 
this expenditure from piovincial balances and not from loans with transactions under 
Debt heads (Finance, lusuiauce Fund and Loans and Advances) which involve a net 
outgoing of Rs. 67,42,000. 

The total diebuisements estimated for 1926-27 amount to Rs. 12,88,67,000. As the 
result of financing capital expenditure and expenditure under Debt heads from revenue, 
it is anticipated that the year 1926-27 will close with a reduced balance of Rs. 61,41,000. 
Under Loans a provision is included for the grant of a loan of Rs. 65,00,000 to the 
Rangoon Port Trust required by the Trust in connexion with the development of the 
post. 

Sir William Keith pointed out that roughly Rs. 14 half lakhs had been allotted 
for new irrigation works, and the Horae Member’s new expenditure amounted to nearly 
twenty lakhs, of which Rs. 2,46,000 fell under head “ Police,” and Rs. 16,41,000 under 
‘‘ Civil Works ” for the construction of courts and jails. In the Forest Minister’s 
Department provision had been made for Rs. 9,21,000 capital expenditure for the 
development of forests, the figure being the same as the provision for the cut rent year. 

Education Expenditure. 

Referring to the Education Department, the Finance Member pointed out that Ex- 
cise had been transferred from the Forest Minister’s portfolio to that of the Education 
Minister, so that now the Education Minister was able to show quite a respectable total 
on the receipt side under education. 

The non-votable expenditure proposed, he said, was Rs. 4,26,000, but that did not 
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include Re. 12,00,000 which they proposed to give to the University Buildings Trust, 
The proposed revenue expenditure under this head, including non-votable expenditure 
was altogether Be. 1,06,29,000, which represented over 10 half per cent of the total 
revenue expenditure of the province, and the total provision for revenue and capital 
expenditure, Rs, 1,17,29,000 was nearly 60 per cent more than the actual expenditure 
incurred in the year 1924-26, Large as this increase was it did not include the whole 
provincial expenditure under “ Educational,” for under the head ‘‘ Civil Works ” there 
was a provision of nearly Bs. 3 half lakhs for the construction of new educational build- 
ings. In atidition to the allotment of Rs. 60,000 for the upkeep of existing educational 
buildings, a siJm of Rs. 2,07,000 was provide<l for the opening of 250 new vernacular 
primary schools, and Rs, 49,000 for the additional Inspectress of Schools and for subs- 
tituting ordinary travelling allowances for fixed travelling allowances now drawn by 
deputy and sub-inspectors of schools, and there was an additional provision of Rs, 62,000 
for Scholarships in 1923-24. 

The actual expenditure on education was Rs. 73 lakhs. That was the first financial 
year of the reformed Government. So Sir William Keith said, that he thought that 
the Reforms deserved ciedit for having incieased expenditure on education so rapidly. 
Had expenditure under other heads not diminished to a certain extent, it would have 
been impossible for us to provide such a large sum. 

Medical Provision. 

Continuing, the Finance Member said that the medical provision for the coming year 
was Rs. 60,90,000, which included Rs. 7,85,000 new expenditure. They proposed to 
contribute Rs. 4,77,000 towards the cost of improving the Mandalay hospital buildings, 
andRs. 1,40,000 to equip the Dufferin Maternity Hospital, which was to be used in 
connexion with medical teaching. 

Under “ public Health ” the provision for the coming year was Rs, 28,37,000 which 
was nearly three times as much as the actual expcndituie in the year 1924-25. 

After the Budget speech was over the House adjourned for the day. 

Registration of Kittima Adoption. 

The next meeting of the Council took place on the 1 ST MARCH lasted tor an 

hour only. After intcipcllations, the Home Member introduced a Bill to provide for the 
compulsory registration of Kittima adoptions (child adopted with the intention expressed or 
implied that it shall inherit from the adoptive parent) in Burma. The Pill was the outcome 
of a statement in the report of the Civil Justice Committee, that there was a preponderance 
of opinion in Burma in favour of the registration of factum of adoption under the Buddhist 
law. The Bill was framed so as to bar all suits on unregisteied adoptions instituted before 
the Act w’as brought into force. The Home member then moved for a reference of the Bill 
to a Select Committee, and after some discussions the Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee, The House then adjourned. 

Non-oflBcial Resolutions. 

MARCH 2ND was the first non ofiScial day of the Council. There were altogether 
five resolutions, the last one recommending the immediate suspension and subsequent 
repeal of the Anti-Boycott Act lapsed, while discussion on the icsolution for abolishing 
the Tbathameda Tax was adjourned till next day. 

U, M. Mg. A, (Burma Home Rule Party) moved a resolution recommending (a) 
interpretation into Burmese of the speeches delivered in English m the Council, (b) 
translation of Council rules, (c) and of Burma High Court rulings, (d) Publication of 
Council proceedings in Burmese, (e) and issue of instructions to Deputy Commifcsioners 
to communicate the fact of such publications to village headmen for the information of 
villagers by beat of gong. 

(a) and (c) were defeated on a division, Nationalists, Swarajists, and Home Rules 
giving a combined vote, (e) was withdrawn and (b) was carried without division. 

Government having agreed to it, U. PU (Home Ruler) then moved for more grants to 
national schools and that they should be allowed to control themselves. 

The Finance member in opposing pointed out that the resolution sought to establish 
the principle that money should be handed over \.'ithout any conditions whatever as 
regards control. There should be uniformity m the teaching of the young. 

The Education Minister pointed out the difference between non-aided national 
schools and aided national schools, the latter of which are controlled by the Council of 
National Education. He referred to the agreement arrived at between Government and 
tbs Council ef National Education with regard to financial assistance and pointed out 
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that the contribution to national schools was more generous than to such recognised 
schools. Government will consider the case of non-aided national schools applying for 
grants if they did not go beyond the terms of the agreement. 

The resolution was lost without division. The Nationalists did not appear to 
support it. 

The Thathameda Tax. 

TJ. Paw TUN, (Burma Swarajist) the Deputy President, moved for the abolition of 
the Thathameda Tax and U. PU (Home Ruler) amended that it should be put into effect 
from Ist January 1927. The mover described the tax as very unpopular and regarded 
it to be nothing less than a poll tax, though it was a tax on the house-hold. He urged 
that in the interest of peaceful administration the tax should be immediately abolished, 
for there was strong feeling against it. In reply to the arguments urged, that the tax 
was enforced during the Burmese regime, he said that in those days there were not mani- 
fold sources of revenue. He referred to the condemnation of this tax by the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee. 

Mr. CAMPAGNAC (Anglo-Indian) did not support the resolution as it stood, but would 
like to find a substitute as it was necessary, and was m favour of the appointment of a 
Committee and suggested the tax on rice export. 

U. N1 (Leader of the Swaraj Party in the Council) and Saw Hla Aung supported 
the motion. 

Mr. De QLANVILLE (Independent Party Leader) admitted that they were all in 
favour of abolishing the Thathameda Tax, but he wanted to Had a substitute. He approved 
of the idea of the Finance Committee to consult local bodies in the matter, because 
the first principle of taxation was that the tax-payers should be consulted. 

Mr. COUPER, Fiuaucial Commissioner, in opposing the resolution, pointed out that 
only one of those who supported the resolution was from Upper Burma, where this tax was 
levied. The absence of support from other members of Upper Burma indicated that it 
was not regariled as a great pressure on the people. He said that Thathameda was the 
tax at present realised fiom non-agricultural people, who would pay their share of taxation 
as agncuJtuial people did. He pointed out how this tax was assessed by a Committee of 
elders and varied according to the ability of tax-payers to pay, that the tax had been in 
existence for seventy yeais and they should not be in a hurry to put an end to it m 
seven months. 

The debate was not tinished when the Council adjourned for the day. 

On the next day, the 3RD MARCPff the debate 011 the Thathameda Tax was resumed 
after interpellations. 

The FINANCE MEMBER said no one could seriously recommend the abolition of the 
tax without finding a substitute to make up the deficit amounting to two crores. The 
suggestion of retrenchment had been made, but he would point out that the Burma 
Retrenchment Committee came to the conclusion that instead of retrenchment there 
should be more expenditure. He referred to the decision of the Finance Committee to 
consult local bodies rcgaiding the finding of a substitute, ami said if three months were 
fixed for replies, by about September legislation on the subject could be introduced and 
the new taxes enforced esrly next. year. He pointed out that Thathameda was suited 
to the genius of the people. The Government was in favour of abolishing the tax as a 
source of revenue. He proposed modification of the resolution, to the effect, that the 
Committee appointed to find a substitute for the capitation tax should also find substi- 
tutes for the Thathameda tax. 

U. ru. Nationalist loader and ex-Mmister, in supporting the motion, said the loss 
of revenue couhl be met by retrenchment and that the effect of the Burma Retrenchment 
Committee’s proposals was only the dismissal of a few menials, while the higher officials 
were left severely alone. He deprecated waste. 

After Mr Tyab^i had supported the resolution, the Hon’ble U, May OUNG, Home 
Member, spoke repudiating the suggestion that the tax was unjust. It had come down 
from the Burmese Kings, He said that during his tour he met people of different 
shades of political opinion, who placed various grievances before him. Rut there was 
not a single instance of protest against the tax. While there was need for licvelopment 
in all directions, he asked how it would be possible to abolish the tax. 

After two other members had spoken in support of the resolution, U. Faw Tun, 
replying to the speeches made by the Treasury Benches, declined to accept the modification. 

The Finance Member, replying, characterised as petulant the suggestions made by 
U, Pu, ex-Foreet Minister, who wanted curtailment of the splendid work in connection 
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with Forests and the University done daring the past three years. After meeting the 
different points urged by the members who spoke in support of the resolution, he con- 
cluded by appealing to the House to pass his amendment. 

The Finance Member’s amendment was carried by 46 against 32. 

Members’ Allowances. 

A motion fixing the daily allowance for non-official moffusil members at Ks. 20 was 
moved by Saw Aung and carried, while an amendment to pay the same rate to the 
Eangoon members was defeated, the matter being left by the Government entirely in 
the hands of non-officials. 

Mandalay Riot Prisoners. 

The next resolution was moved by U. PU (Home Ruler), recommending to the 
ment to forthwith release the Mandalay Riot Case prisoners. He said that the prisoners 
were peaceful and law-abiding citizens. None of them had any intention .of rebelling 
against the Government. It was true that the Courts had decided against them ; but 
there was such a thing as miscarriage of justice. 

Mr. L. K. Mitter sympathised with the mover, and suggested a memorial. 

U. Kyaw Dun suggested an appeal for clemency admitting the fault. 

Mr, De Glanvillo, opposing the resolution, pointed out the unconstitutional nature 
of the resolution, as it amounted to interference with the course of Justice. He also 
suggested the submission of a memorial . 

Mr. Brander, Chief Secretary, pointed out the constitutional practice in England, 
and said the House should not attempt to interfere with the decision of the Court. The 
prerogative of mercy should be left to the representative of the King. The Government 
would, when the time came, reconsider the case. The prisoners were not ignorant men. 
They knew full well what they were doing and the consequence of their action. He 
opposed the resolution. 

U. Pu, replying refuted the statement about the unconstitutional nature of the 
resolution, by instancing the motion for release of political prisoners in other Provincial 
Council in India, A memorial had been presented, but the Government was indifferent 
to it. 

The House then rose and the debate was continued on the next day the 4TH 
MARCH, 

The Home Member, resuming the debate, pointed out that it was beside the point to say 
that the ferment in the country had subsided. The law must be obeyed, and the sentences 
were passed to prevent others from thinkiug that they could defy the law, and get off with 
impunity. Some of the prisoners were men of standing and had relatives dependent on 
them. That was the more reason why their action should be considered most culpable. The 
absence of direct evidence was mentioned, but the assault took place. The case had been 
described as false, but there was documentary evidence to support the conviction. The 
assault on Police and the death of four men were the result of their action. He had fully 
gone into the case himself, and from what he bad heard at Mandalay, he was unable to 
recommend their release. The. High Court also held the action of the prisoners to 
be deliberate. It had been argued that the release of the prisoners would make the 
Government popular. But no Government would seek popularity at the expense of 
justice. He sympathised with the prisoners, but more with the relatives of those who 
lost their lives during the riot, and also with society in general, whose feeling was 
outraged by the incident, which was unparailelled in the annals of Burma, He hoped 
it would not recur. 

The motion was lost, a large majority voting against. 

Land Mortgage Banks. 

The next resolution recommended that immediate steps be taken to open land mort- 
gage banks in the Province, with a capital of not less than 10 lakhs of rupees as an 
experiment. The mover, U. Lu Gyi (Home Ruler), expressed that he was prepared to 
withdraw, if a Bill was introduced next session. 

After the resolution had been supported, Mr. Reynolds, Forest Secretary, reviewed 
the history of the scheme. 

Mr. Cooper, Financial Commissioner and Chairman, Land Mortgage Banks Committee, 
said the Committee met on 36 occasions and at least ten more meetings would be required 
before they could submit a Bill, That would not be before the middle of April. The 
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general soheme was to borrovV maney trom the public and lend it to tho agriculturists on 
}ong teriu loans. 

The Hoa*bie the Finance il£eaiber pointed ont that the India Government considered 
land mortgage banking a central subject. It would take some time to approach the 
Secretary of State to provincialise it. He could not give the assurance that tho Bill would 
bo introduced next seasion, Beplying to the mover, the Finance Member said it might be 
possible that the Bill would be brought before the Council next year. 

On this assurance U. Lu Gyi, the mover, withdrew the resolution. 

The next resolution recommending the appointment of a Committee to reconsider land 
policy was being discussed when the Council adjourned till next day. 

N o o ' O fB c i a 1 1 * Walk*Out. 

Abolition of Development Commissioners Post. 

As a protest against tue uncompromising attitude of the Government towards the 
urgent needs of the people, mentioned in the resolution moved by the People’s Parties, 
and as a protest against the unfair use of the official bloc and influence to go counter 
to tbe interest of the people, we have walked out of the Council Chamber to-day.” This 
was the joint statement made by the Nationalists, Swarajists and the Home Kulere, 
explaining their action in walking out of tuo Council on the S7H MARCHt conse- 
quent on which a general exodus of members took place, resulting in the House being 
counted out and adjourned till the 8th March. 

The incident happened when Mr. Booth Gravely, Secretary, Finance Department, 
was opposing the resolution moved by Mr. U. Them Maung (Nationalist) tor tne imme- 
diate abolition of the post of the Development Commissioner. 

In moving the resolution, U. Them Maung said that it was against the principle 
of the Heforms that certain Transferred subjects should be under the control of the 
Development Commissioner. He saw no special reason why the departments manned 
by experts should have a super head. There was no justification for the retention ot the 
post any longer. 

Mr. U. Ptt, ex-Forest Minister and leader of the Nationalist Party, admitted that 
he was responsible tor the retention of tho appointment. His Excellency the Governor 
had proposed tbe abolition of it, but as he had himself several important schemes to 
push thiough and only a year to do it, he had asked that the appointment should be 
retained for the present. He had found m the Development Commissioner, an adviser 
of great assistance during his term of office. But most of the schemes had been finished 
and for that reason he did not think the retention of appointment any longer necessary. 

After the Forest Secretary had explained the function of the Development Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Booth Gravely detailed the subjects under the control of the Development Com- 
missioner and pointed out that more than half the work of the Development Commissioner 
was on the iiescrved side. 

When he began adducing arguments for the retention of the post, Mr. U. Pu, 
Nationalist Paty Leader, interrupting, asked if the speaker was giving the considered 
view of the Government. 

Mr. U. Pu was told by Mr. Booth Gravely that the official reply to the debate 
would be made by the Finance Member. 

Mr. U. Pu said : Does your view clash with tbe considered view of the Government. 

Apparently, Mr. Booth Gravely not hearing, remained silent. 

The leader of the Nationalist Party then lett the Chamber with his party. 

Soon after Mr. Booth Gravely resumed his seat, the leader of the Home Rule Party, 
read out the following statement : — “ We have come to the Council not to create dis- 
turbance nor to obstruct the Government, but to ask the Government to come down a 
little to meet the people about half way. We having entertained lots of hopes, moved 
resolutions to alleviate the sufferings of poor Burmans m particular and the peoples 
of Burma in geneiai. These resolutions ’ were characterised as being too mild by the 
Nationalist press ; and now to our great disgust, we find that the Government is still 
unsympathetic towards the people. Therefore, we have no other alternative but to 
leave the House as a protest against the action of the Government. We do not mean 
by this to imply disrespect to the Chair, with which wo have no quarrel whatsoever.” 

After leaoing the statement, the Leader of Home Rule Party lett tbe Council Chamber 
with his party, and such members of the Swarajist Party as were in the Chamber at tho 
time also left. A general exodus followed and the House was counted out. 
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The next meeting of the Council was accordingly held on the 8TH MARCH* The 
benches of the Nationalists, Swaiajists and Home Eulers were empty on this day. 

The unfinished resolution on the abolition of the post of the Development Commis- 
sioner was taken up. 

The Finance Member said the opposite benches (Nationalists) had been informed by 
the Finance Secretary that the official reply would be made by the Member-m-charge ; 
but before he (the Finance Member) could reply, the members had left the Council. He 
did not think it necessary to repeat the reasons, but he would only say that the Govern- 
‘ment had decided to accept the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee to letain 
that post. So, the Government was unable to accept the resolution. The motion was lost. 

The House then proceeded to discuss five non-oflficial lesolutions, four of which 
lapsed owing to the absence of the members. 

One of them stood in the name of Mr. J. K. Munshi in connection with the Burma 
Expulsion Act and three others in the name of Nationalists. The last lesolution disposed 
of recommended the taking of efftctive sttps lor the piepaiation of coiitct and complete 
electoral rolls for the Indian constituencies of the Legislative Council. 

On an assurance from the Goveinment, that all possible fatep% would be taken to 
remedy the defects in the roll, the resolution was withdiaun. The Council then ad^ouincd. 

The Adjouinment Motion. 

On the 9TH MARCH^ befoie resolutions were taken up, Mr, J. K. Munshi moved an 
adjournment of the business of the Council for discussion (a) the ciicumatances which 
Jed to the withdrawal, from the House, of the Nationalist, Swarajist and Home Rule 
Parties, tl'C members of which paities, along with a veiy few no-paily members, 
constituted the real Opposition in the House, (b) the situation cieated by the continued 
absence from the House of the said parties resulting in the disappt aiancc ot the lepitsenia* 
tive character of the House and (c) the best ways and mtans cf effecting a iccon- 
ciliation and of remedying the situation. The Piesident disallowed the motion. 

Only one resolution was moved, to appoint a standing Advisory Committee, con- 
sisting of nine members, four to be nominated by the Goveinment and live to be elected 
every year by the non-oflacial mtmbeis cf the Council, whose opinion the Goveinment 
should consult befoic launching political piosecutions in cases not involving commission, 
or indirect incitement to commission, of acts of violence. 

The resolution was lost, and the Council adjourned. 

On the next two days, the JOlHk JJTH MARCHf ihe Council adjourned shortly 
after re-assembling, as all movcis ot lesolutions on both these days were absent, — they 
being either Nationalist or Home Rule Party men. 

General Discussion of the Budget. 

General discussion on budget commenced on the 127H MARCH. 15 non official 
members participated, including Nationalists, Swarajist and Home Rule party mem- 
bers, wbo resumed attendance on this day, 

Mr, TJ. Pu EN, Ex-Forcst Minister, leader of tbe Nationalist Baity, while congiatula- 
ting the Finance Member on tbe suiplus budget pointed out that suiplus was possible only 
owing to tbe large opening balance. He said that Nationalists, Swarajists and Home 
Rulers were of one mind regarding the abolition of the capitation and Thatbameda taxes, 
which, he regarded, could be effected by cuitailment of expenditure. He complained 
about the unsympathetic attitude and slow action of the Goveinment towaids the 
economic uplift of the people, which was one of the reasons why they walked out. 
Dealing with the increase of Clime, he pointed out that increase of the police and the 
magistracy was no remedy, the main cause being economic. He condemned the appoint- 
ment of certain officers, not commanding tbe respect of the people, as Additional 
Magistrates. 

Mirsa Mahomed RAFl urged tbe abolition of tbe Capitation and Thatbameda taxes and 
strongly criticised the excise policy of the Goveinment and urged the appointment of a 
committee to find a substitute for Excise revenue. 

U. Paw TUN (Deputy President) said that the budget looked rosy owing to the 
revenue from Excise sources, but such income should be stopped. He pointed out the 
necessity of official eo-operation with the people for decreasing crime. He advocated 
extra funds for National schools. 

Mr. Narayana RaO (Nominated) remarked that the Goveinment should pay more 
attention to rural population and urged the grant of more funds to vernacular education. 
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Mr. U. PU, Leader of the Horae Rule Party, emphasised that increase in expenditure 
on Police and General Administration could not be favoured by the people. He depre- 
cated the action of the Government in declaring unlawful, Wunthanu associations 
which being in touch with public opinion, could do much for decreasing crime. He 
suggested that the substitutes for the Thathamcda and Capitation taxes, if at all necessary, 
must not be a burden on the poor. 

Mr. De GLANVILLE, Leader of the Independent Party, pleaded for the removal of 
misunderstanding between the Government and the non-officials (Nationalists, Home 
Rulers and Swarajists) on the subject of Capitation and Thathameda taxes. He advocated 
more expenditure on lower education, and the introduction of useful technical training 
to enable Burraans to compete with others, at least in the minor piofessions. 

U. Ma Tun pleaded for the introduction of compulsory primary education, after whicli 
the House adjourned to meet on the next day, the 13TH MARCH when the general discus- 
sion of the Budget concluded with the replies from the Government Benches. 

The Hou'ble Dr. BA YIN, Minister for Education and Excise, said he appreciated the 
suggestion tor commercial and technical education, and pointed out that training for 
artisans had been given at the Insem Engineering School, and that further steps m 
that direction would be taken as circumstances arose. He also regarded the proposal 
for the introduction of manual training, such as, bricklaying and carpentry, as a 
practical suggestion. Attempts would be made for the establishment of vernacular schools 
attached to agricultural farms, to give training to the sous of farmcis. Introduction ot 
compulsory primary education m certain areas as an experimental measure was icceiving 
Government’s attention. Regarding Excise, the Government’s policy was not dictated 
by reasons of revenue. Although the Government did not consider prohibition within the 
range of practical politics, they intended to reach that goal by slow and gradual process. 

The Hon’blc Mr. AH YAIN, Minister for Forests and Agiiculture, said several schools, 
with a piactical couisc ot agricultural training, were attached to the agricultural farms, 
and satisfactory lesults had been achieved. He also pointed out the steady piogicss made 
in communications. He assured that every endeavour would be made by the Ministry 
for the improvement ot local industries. 

The Home Member, the Hou’ble U. May OUNG, said thj measuies taken to suppress 
crime had been criticised. No doubt economic conditions, corruption, drink and gambling 
and discontent and the levy of certain taxes were contributory factors towards the increase 
of crime. A special situation having arisen, special measures had to be taken by 
increasing the I’olice and the Magistracy. The crime wave was a temporary phase, 
bteps taken had aheady pioduced satisfactoiy effects, and he hoped 1926 would show 
much bettei results. He quoted tigures of officials dealt with for corruption, to show that 
the Government was alive to the evil. He justified the re -appointment of pensioned 
Magistrates as additional District Magistiatee m criminal districts, on the score of experi- 
ence, so that Deputy Commissioners might devote mere time for tour with the object 
of checking crime. He said a further examination was being made into the proposal of 
withdrawing the notification declaring certain Wunthanu Associations as unlawful. 

The Hon’ble Sir William KEITH, Finance Member, speaking last, placed before the 
House an abstract of the I e vised financial estimates, showing an increase of about seven 
lakhs in the closing balance, due to the recent remission in provincial contribution, and 
certain changes under revenue head. He said out of the expected surplus this year more 
than two thuds were e.;irraaikcd for capital expenditure, to be debited to rice control 
profits. Regarding Thathameda and Capitation Taxes, he announced that the next Gazette 
would contain a resolution regarding the constitution of the Committee to find substi- 
tutes. As regards the Government Estates Department, no new departure would be made. 
He passed over the criticisms regarding contribution to Shan States and the Lee 
allowances, they being non-voted items. He also referred to the speeches of peripatetic 
speakers which, he said, caused disturbance and crime in villages and difficulty in collec- 
ting capitation taxes. 

This finished the general discussion of tbe» Budget and the Council adjouincd till the 
15th March to proceed with the demands for grants. 

Voting on Budget Grants. 

Finance and Revenue DepC Demand. 

The Council re-assembled on the JSTH MARCH for Voting on Budget Grunts, 
The Finance Member moved the first grant for the Finance and Revenue Departments* 
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There were sixteen motions for cntti noBiinal and sabstantial, the latter being either 
under the name of Home Rulers or Nationalists. Of the substantial cuts, some of which 
were identical, three were moved, the first being under land Revenue (management 
of Government estates) and the second under Navigation (embankment and drainage 
works). Both of these were lost, the first one by 60 against 41 votes. The last cut under 
loans and Advances by Provincial Governments was being discussed when the Council 
adjourned till next day. 

Loan to Port Trust 

In moving this cut of sixty -five lakhs, being the total amount of loan to the 
Rangoon Port Trust, U. Ba Pe, Nationalist, complained against the disregard by the 
Government of the Bormans' interest in the management of the port. 

The Finance Member pointed out that Rangoon being a major port, the subject was 
central and the discussion of its administration was in order. Government would be 
profited by granting this loan, though the Port Trust proposed to raise it in open market. 

On the next day, 16TM MARCHi the adjourned motion for a cue of sixty-five lakhs, 
being a loan to the Port Trust, was lost on division by a majority of five votes. The 
full demand of Rs. 334,23,300 for the Finance and Revenue Departments was passed. 

Home and Political Dept. Demand. 

The Home Member then moved for the grant of Rs. 309,54,800 for the Home and 
Political Departments. 

U. Pu, Horae Ruler, moved a cut of two lakhs under General Administration, 
General Establishment. He complaioed that shikkomg was still exacted by some officials, 
that there was bribery and corruption among officials, and that harsh treatment was 
meted out to the poor. 

The chief Secretary quoted from a confidential circular to officials, to show that 
particular form of salutation was not demanded, and no specific instances of disobedience 
of the order had been brought forward. Government was determined, he said, to root out 
the evil of corruption. 

The Home Member said he did not want to say anything after what the Chief 
Secretary had read out from the circulars about ‘ shikko ’ but he added that it was a 
Burmese custom to ‘ shikko ’ elders and seniors. He admitted the existence of bribery 
but not to the extent as made out by the mover, and the sweeping allegations against 
Magistrates were unfair. The cut would involve a reduction in expenditure on police, 
and he asked how they could keep down crime. 

The motion was lost on division by a majority of eleven votes. 

Mr. J. K. Munshi then moved a nominal cut under Law Officers. His object was to 
bring a vote of censure on Government for prosecuting U. Chit Hiamg on a charge of 
sedition. He contended that U, Chit Hiamg’s criticism was within thejbounds of contitu- 
tional agitation. Tbe issue before the House was whether Government was justified 
in abusing the power invested in them. 

Replying to the issue the Home Member pointed out that a negative answer would 
entail an assumption of abuse of power m the past. He deprecated the attempt to make 
the Council a second Court of appeal. What was a constitutional agitation was decided 
by the highest tribunal of the laud. The mover omitted to mention that the principal 
point of Chit Hlaing’s speech was on the Capitation Tax, agitation against which had 
not subsided then. 

The motion, pressed to a division, was lost by 45 against 42 votes. 

tJ. Pu. (Home Ruler) also moved a cut of one lakh rupees, being the pay of temperary 
additional district magistrates, under the head Criminal Courts. The motion was under 
discussion when the Council adjourned till next day. Two other nominal cuts were with- 
drawn after discussion, and several other cuts were not moved. 

On the next day, the 17TH MARCH ^ the House was engaged on discussion of the 
motion of U. Pu, Home Ruler, for a cut under Criminal Courts regarding the appoint- 
ments of temporary additional District Mujistrates, which was not disposed of the 
day before. It was pressed to a division and lost by a majority of ten votes. Seven 
Officials and Several Non-Officials took part in the discussion. 

A Non-Official who supported the motion generally urged that there was no necessity 
of these appointments and proper selection was not made. The trend of the speeches 
flora the official benches was that the alarming increase of crime justified the appoint- 
ment of fourteen Additional Districts Magistrates in fourteen districts. On the score 
of experience most of these appointments were filled by retired officials, so that they 
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might release Deputy Commissioners to spend much more time in tour which waa 
necessary to check crime, * 

The Chief Secretary described the special measures which were taken to meet the 
special situation with regard to crime. The appointment of Additional Magistrates was on© 
of those steps, and these Magistrates would function till the end of February next year 

The Finance Member said that there were not sufficient members in the Burmi 
Civil Service with the necessary qualification to fill these appointments. 

Two nominal cuts having been withdrawn after discussion, Mr. J. K. Munshi 
moved for a cut of Rs. 100 under Jails and Convict Settlements. His object was to 
draw attention to the undesii ability of Indian political prisoners and detenues being 
brought over to Buima. The Chiet Secretary informed the House that the Local Go- 
vernment accepted the pioposal of the Bengal Government as a matter of cotirtesy, and 
the Local Government ha<l b*en looking after their comforts. 

The House then divided and the motion was carried by 88 against 35 votes, thia 
being the fiist deteat of Goveiument in this session. The Council then adjourned. 

On the IdTH MARCH^ the House re-assembling, the remaining cuts under the Home 
and Political Departments were either not moved or withdrawn after discussion, the 
total demand was passed by the Council with one cut of Rs. lOO. 

Demand Under Forest. 

The FOREST MINISTER then moved for a grant of Rs. 2,26,38,400 for the Depart- 
ments under his charge. 

Mr. U. PU, Leader of the Home Rule Paity, moved for total refusal of the Forest 
Ministci’s salaiy. He wanted the pay to be refused, both on constitutional ground auil 
on the ground of want ot confidence. He said the people ot Burma had no faith in 
Dyarchy, and the action of the Ministers m supporting the Government, on matters such 
as the Thathameda Tax, against the wishes of the people showed that they were mere 
puppets in the hands of the Governor, and danced to the tune played by the Finance and 
Homo Membeis and even the Secictanes. They had lost the confidence of the people, and 
they should resign. He would welcome the taking back of the portfolios by the Governor. 
He wished to inform the Government that, if they (the non-officials) were defeated by the 
block of votes which the Government had at their beck and call, they would seek some 
other constitutional methods to get the Ministers dismissed. 

Mr. U Ba PE, Nationalist, supporting the motion, raised a constitutional issue. He 
said the advice ot the Ministers was of no value unless backed by a majority of the 
elected members. The Ministers w..re m charge of the Transferred Subjects. Unless 
they were amenable to the wishes of a majority of the elected members, the transfer of the 
subjects would be meaningless. He thought that, if the officials and the nominated non- 
officials took part m deciding this constitutional issue, the Reforms would be a farce. 
AccoKling to the speakei, the Nationalists were the majority party in the Council, and 
the selection of Ministers from auy other party was not consistent with parliamentary 
practice. Besides, tlie Nationalists had lost confidence in the Government, after three 
years of co-operaiion. Their motion of “ No Confidence ” in the Ministers had been 
disallowed. They would oppose the Minister’s salaries so long as the Government’s 
attitude remained unchange'd. If the Ministers did not lesign, m spite of the vote of 
the majority of the elected members against their salaiies that would show that they (the 
Ministei'f) were 'not responsible to the people, but to the Government, in the Transferred 
{Subjects. He pointed out that the present Forest Minister represented the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce in which only fourteen out of 800 members were British subjects* 
The selection of such a representative as Minister did not obtain anywhere else. 

Mr U. Tun WIN on behalf of the Swarajists, supported the motion, as they had 
no confitleiice in Dyarchy, wLich had been declared unworkable by Mr. Chintamani and 
some other ex-Ministers. 

Mr. DEGLANVILLE, Leader of the Independent Party, who opposed the motion, 
remarked that wiien the Natimahsts went to the polls, they assured the country that they 
would work the Refoiras during the life t ine of the Council, but when the Ministers were not 
appointed from their party, they began to declare the Reforms as hollow and unworkable 
and joined hands with the wreckers of the Council, the Swarajists and the Home Rulers. 

Mr. CAMPAGNaC, Anglo-Indian, suppoited the motion, and remarked that the 
Government should appoint one as Minister who could acquaint the Governor with the 
wishes of the people. He asked how the present Forest Minister, who voted with the 
Government at the last Council, could do so. 

44(c) 
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Mr. Narayana BAO (nominated) welcomed the appointment as a recognition of the 
claim of minorities. He opposed the motion, as a protest against the treatment of the 
minorities by the Nationalists m the first Council. 

After sereial non-officials had spoken, the debate was adjourned till next day. 

Next day, the 197H MARCH^ the Council resumed the adjourned debate on the 
motion for the refusal of the Forest Minister's salary. 

U. Thein MAUNG (Nationalist) said that the Governor had changed his policy and 
was trying to take away some of the powers given to them under the Ueforms. In this 
connection be referred to the retention of the post of Development Commissioner, and 
the more important matter of the appointment of ministers who belonged to the Inde- 
pendent Party. The appointment strengthened the hands of the . bureauciacy and 
further people were being defrauded in this matter, and he did not wish his party to 
be connected with it. 

Saw Po CHIT (Karan) said when the Ministers were appointed the country was 
•hocked. In his opinion someone had blundered, and that would lead Buima to dis- 
content, misery, disorder, and disaster. 

Mr. Booth GRAVELY, Finance Secretary, asserted that the appointment of Ministers 
was made on constitutional lines. Parliamentary practice in England could not be 
followed here as the circumstances were different. Towaids the close of the first Council, 
the Nationalists nut showing a genuine desire to co-operate and help the Government, 
it was right on the pait of the Government to choose ministeis from a party who were 
becoming more and more infiuential and showing genuine co-operation. He characterised 
the walk-out by the opposition during discussion on abohshmg the Development Com- 
missioner's post as tacit implication of lack of arguments. He baid the ollicials were 
more conscientous iu exercising their votes than the Nationalists. 

U. Paw TUN, Deputy President, explaining his party’s (Swaiajibts) position said 
that they could not join with others in the issue of no confidence in Ministers. Their 
object was to replace Dyarchy by Home Rule. 

The FINANCE MEMBER said that misfortune made strange bed fellows. The com* 
bination of the Swarajists, Home Rulers and Nationalists reminded him of this saying. He 
•aid he could not understand the attitude of the Nationalists. 

Answering the criticism regarding the appointment of Miaisters as being unconstitu- 
tional, be pointed out it was irrelevant, as under the constitution the Governor had a 
free choice and Ministers need not be members of the Council on the date ot appointment. 
He also raised the question whether the House was in order in critising the Govervor’s 
action. What the Nationalists wanted was that the Ministers should have been selected 
from their party, but in asking for this they proposed to adopt the most unconstitutional 
action by refusing the Mmisteis’ salary, and weie going against their own people. They 
came here with a mandate to work the Reforms, and should seek re-election if they wanted 
to work. Otherwise the agreement of the Ministers with Government might have been due to 
thcr fuller knowledge of affairs. It was absurd to suggest that the Ministers should resign, 
as they could not have their own way in Reserved subjects such as the Thatbamcda Tax. 

The HOME MEMBER pointed out at the last election the largest number of votes were 
cast in favour of the Independents. This meant the people wanted men of Independent 
views to represent them and not to be bound hand and foot by rigid rules of party. That 
principle was adopted m the selection of Ministers. Even if the Nationalists were 
appointed Ministers they would have had to depend on official votes, as Swarajists and 
Home Rulers would have remainded where they were. The mover said Ministers could 
do no good, and this was the reflection not only on the present but also on past Ministers, 
to which the mover U. Pu no<ided assent. With his short experience in office the Home 
Member could say that past Ministers did a lot of good to the country, and he admired them 
though he differed from them on several occabiuns. 

The motion was then pressed to division and lost by 61 against 40. The total 
demand for the Forest Minister’s departments was passed. 

Demand Under Ev'ncation. 

The Education Minister then moved a demand for grant for Rs. 2,42,86,700, and U. 
Pu, Home Ruler, again moved a similar motion refusing the Minister's pay. This was 
pressed to a division practically without any speeches and defeated, the voting being the 
same as before. The total demand was passed. 

There being no official business next day, the Council was prorogued. 
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Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 

The report of the Indian Taxation Enquiiy Committee is a portentous volume of 
447 pages apart from the volumes containing the evidence. The members were ; — 

Sir Charles Todhunter, K.C.S.I., I.C.S., President. 

Sir Bqoy Chand Mahtab, O.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of 

Burdwan. 

Sir Percy Thompson, K.B.E. C.B. 

The Hon’ble Sirdar Jogendra Singh. 

Dr R. P. Paranjpye. 

Dr. L. K. Ryder, M.L.A. 

Mr. B. Kama Rau, I.C.S., Secretary. 

The Committee were appointed in May 1924— (1) to examine the manner in which 
the burden of taxation is distributed at present between the different classes of the 
population : (2) to consider whether the whole scheme of taxation — Central, Provincial 

and Local — is equitable and in accordance with economic principles and, if not, in what 
respects it is defective : (3) to report on the suitability of alternative sources of taxation. 

The Committee were further instructed to institute such enquiry into the economic 
condition of the people as they might consider necessary for the purpose and to report on 
the adequacy of the material already available and to make suggestions as to the best 
manner in which it may be supplemented and the most suitable agency for a wider 
economic enquiry. The Committee assembled at the close of December 1924 and 
addressed themselves in the first instance to the question of incidence and the economic 
enquiry, putting in hand the collection of materials and the preparation of a questiounairt^ 
meanwhile. The former question was, as will be seen later, transferred to the Economic 
Enquiry Committee m January 1926 and the Committee issued their questionnaire in 
the same month. They next took advantage of the annual meeting of the Indian 
Economic Association at Beiiaies, at which several of the questions referred to them 
were set down for discussion, to get into touch with the leading economists of the country. 
In January 1925 they proceeded on a tour to the headquarters of the Local Governments 
whicli lasted with short intervals till the middle of June. They examined m all 288 
witnesses, of whom 06 were members of legislative bodies, 110 officials, 36 economists, 
18 business men and 69 representatives of associations and oth»n’ non-official gentlemen. 
The Kepoit was signed by some of the members on the 4th December 1926 and by the 
others on the 14th of the same month. The Committee exceeded the period of one year 
within which the Government of India hatl expressed a hope that they would be able to 
complete their work by a little more than a month. The delay was partly due to the 
fact that all the Indian members were engaged on other Government enquiries at 
different times, partly to the illness of the expert member from England, but mainly 
to the magnitude of the task set before them. 

The recommendations were m the mam unanimous but the Maharaja of Burdwan, 
Dr. Ryder, Dr. Paranjpye and Sardar Jogendra Singh appended explanatory notes regard- 
ing their respective positions. 

Text of the Report 

The following are the most important extracts from the Report 
of the Taxation Enquiry Comminee, which was issued from Delhi by 
the end of February 1926; — 

The land tax is one of the oldest of taxes and the principal basis of 
assessment in different countries are (l) capital value (2) unimproved or 
public value, (3) net produce, (4) annual and (5) the net income of the farmer. 
From a survey of the system of land taxation in the more advanced countries 
45 
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of Europe, the British Colooies and Japan, the Committee deduce the 
following as the tendencies of modern development : — 

(a) The fiat rate of tax on annual or capital value is kept comparatively 
low, being for instance, only 10 pent of the annual value in France and 
Italy, and about 8 to 12 per cent of the cadastral yield in Hungary, (b) 
Income from property in land are almost invariably subiect to income tax 
and death duties on exactly the same tax footing as other incomes and 
property, (c) When an increasing share has been taken of the return from 
land, it has generally been taken for local purposes. In Austria the land 
tax has become entirely a local tax and in Prussia it was levied wholly for 
local purposes from 1893 to 1923. In Italy the local sur-taxes on land 
amount to 150 per cent of the land tax proper, while in England, the main 
tax on land is the local rate. 

Defects of Indian Systems of Taxation. 

The defects of the present systems of land revenue assessment are 
summarised as follows : — 

(1) A want of definiteness, either as regaids the basis of assessment 
•or as regards the rate. 

(2) As a scheme of taxation the land revenue is not only not progressive, 
but actually tends in the opposite direction. At one end the largest landlords 
pay a comparatively small part of their surplus, while at the other end of 
the scale comes the cultivator of the uneconomic holding in whose case the 
system of reducing the Statens share from a share of the crop of the year 
to a cash average, coupled with the collection of land revenue at the harvest 
time, has led to extravagant expenditure by an improvident class in good 
years followed by indebtedness and transfer of lands to money-lenders in 
the lean ones. A combination of circumstances has led to the creation of 
a very large number of uneconomic holdings, the holders of which pay land 
revenue which would be inconsiderable if cultivation was intensive or on 
a large scale, but rests as a heavy burden upon a small and impoverished 
holder. At the same time the pressure of the land revenue is by no means 
the whole or even the main cause of a state of affairs of which low produc- 
tion, heavy indebtedness and excessive fragmentation of holdings are the 
ohief symptoms. These must bo attributed in the main to other causes 
such as increase in the population, paucity of alternative employments, the 
law of inheritance, the attachment of the people to the soil and their uir 
willingness or inability without assistance to form their estates into economic 
holdings. 

(3) The inequality pointed above as between landholders of different 
classes has been aggravated by the conspicuous absence in the Indian taxa- 
tion system of an income-tax on agricultural incomes or a death duty, 
which serve in the more advanced European countries and Japan to intro- 
duce an element of progress in the tax on land. 

(4) The land revenue is inelastic and cannot bo relied upon, like other 
parts of the taxation system, to help the treasury in times of stress. On 
the other hand, its very fixity operates hardly on those who pay it, who 
become accustomed to a certain standard of living during the currency of 
a settlement and are liable to have to change it when the settlement is 
revised. 

(5) The tendency which is conspicuous in Western countries, namely, 
the allotment of this source of revenue mainly for local purposes, has not 
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yet made itself manifest to any appreciable extent in India. The land 
revenue is still levied almost solely for provincial purposes, and only a small 
portion of the tax collected from the cultivator is actually used for rural 
development. Consequently the illiterate ryot is unable to recognise the 
benefits which he derives from the direct tax he pays. This has undoubted- 
ly contributed to the unpopularity of the tax . 

Possible Substitutes. 

The Committee next discuss certain substitutes for the systems that 
have been proposed by various witnessess. These fall into three groups : — 

(l) The redemption of the land revenue either in part or in whole. (2) 
The substitution of an export produce tax for the land revenue. (3) The 
imposition of tax on capital value. 

The first two methods are regarded as impracticable and economically 
unsound. The third is theoretically less objectionable, but would involve 
changes of a more radical nature than are practicable or necessary. 

The essentials of a new scheme of temporary settlements are that it 
should be definite as regards both the basis and the pitch of assessment ; that 
it should be as simple and cheap as possible ; that it should so far as possible 
ease or steady the burden on the smallest cultivator; and finally that it 
should in common with the rest of the system of taxation, involve some 
element of progression in the case of the larger owners. 

These essentials should bo secured by providing that for the future the 
basis of the settlement should be annual value, i.e., the gross produce less 
cost of production, including the value of the labour actually expended by 
the former and his family on the holding and the return for enterprise. The 
functions of the settlement officer should be limited to the ascertainment of 
its value on a uniform basis. A uniform rate fixed for a whole province 
should then bo applied to those valuations as they are made on districts falP 
ing in for resettlement. 

In the case of controlled rents where the rent is fixed by the settlement 
officer or is limited by law or by custom having the force of law, such rent 
should be taken to be the annual value. 

Where the practice of levying ‘ nazaranas * exists, their annual equivalent 
spread over the term of the lease should be added to the rent for the pur- 
pose of determining the annual value. 

The rate of assessment should be standardised at a comparatively low 
figure, not exceeding 25 per cent of the annual value. 

The reduction in the share borne by the land revenue to the total taxa- 
tion should be accompanied by an increase in the local rate ; and the maximum 
for the ordinary rates, if not entirely abolished, should be fixed at about 25 
per cent of the sum taken as land revenue. 

The Committee point out that it is not possible to relieve the poorest 
cultivator by an exemption, since, quite apart from the heavy loss of revenue, 
which would be involved, the benefit resulting from attaching a privilege to 
particular pieces of land on account of the circumstances of their temporary 
holders would tend to be capitalised and dissipated at once The relief of 
his difficulties is to be found in a better system of rural economy generally. 
This can be ensured more effectively by enabling local authorities to spend 
more money on services that affect the material well being of the poor 
agriculturists than by grant of exemption from land revenue. As regards 
the richer landholder« the Committee state that the obvious ways of 
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introducing an element of progression are through an income-tax on agricul- 
tural incomes, or through something in the nature of a succession duty, or both. 

Tax from Non- Agricultural Land. 

The Committee lay stress on the fact that land used for purpose other 
than agriculture forms a class of property which pays a very small portion 
of its return to the State. The general results of the examination of the 
systems of taxation in force are as follows : — 

(l) Where land outside the limits of towns or villages which is assessed 

to land revenue on the basis of its crop value is diverted from use for 
cultivation it should be liable to resettlement on the basis of its annual value 
for other purposes. (2) House-sites in villages should continue free of 
assessment, but all future grants should be made subject to the levy of 
ground-rent, if and when the village becomes a town. (i5) In the case of 
town lands that have been permitted to be occupied free of provincial 
taxation or at a nominal rent, it is impracticable at present to impose 
anything in the shape of a provincial tax. (4) In the case of town lands 
that pay agricultural assessment, there is no reason why the assessment 
should not be based on annual value, provided due notice is given. (5) In 
the* case of lands still under Government control, the procedure laid down 
in the orders relating to ground rents is satisfactory. (6) The practice of 
making over to municipalities a substantial fraction of the receipts from 
town lands should be generally adopted, but the management of the lands- 
should be left in the hands of the revenue authorities. (7) As regards 
the taxation of un-earned increment, the Committee state that— (a) it would 
be both impracticable and unfair to impose a tax on increments in land values 
that have already accrued, but (b) it is not impracticable to tax future 
increments especially in large towns which can afford to employ competent 
staffs, if an account is maintained of improvements effected after a fixed 
date with a view to deduction of thoir value on the occasion on which the 
duty is levied. 

The following is a summary of their recommendations on the whole 
question : 

Question of Irrigation 

(l) It seems to be clear, especially in view of the recent developments of 
the land revenue systems, that however possible the charge for water should 
be separated from the charge for the land. (2) The minimum charge, except 
in the case of protective works, or where a special concession is given to 
a particular area or class of cultivators, should be the cost of supplying 
water, that is to say, the cost of maintenance of the irrigation work plus 
interest on capital cost. (3) The maximum should be a figure so fixed as 
to take for the Government the whole of the increase in the return from 
the land except such portion as will be just sufficient to induce the cultivator 
to take the water. (4) The normal should be a moderate share of the value 
of the water to the cultivator. (5) This value will vary with prices, with 
the demand for the water with the reliability of the source of supply and 
with the quality of the water in so far as, for instance, it carries silt but 
should not bear any relation to the cost of the supply, once the figure of 
the cost is covered. (6) The rate should be fixed per acre other unit of area 
and should take account of the value as so determined and of the quantity 
used as estimated with reference to a schedule of proportional requirements 
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of different crops in the locality. (7) The rates should be as few as 
possible and they should be examined with a view to increase or decrease 
periodically not less than once in ten years. (8) Where the demand is not 
constant, and the ryots agree to pay for water whether they require it or 
not, a reduced payment for a term of years may be accepted. (9) Where a 
guarantee of supply is newly given, it is legitimate to take a reasonable 
share of the addition made to the capital or annual value of the land by 
such guarantee. This should be a charge on the owner and over and above 
charge on the occupier for the use of the water. In the case of a controlled 
rent there should be provision for recovery from tenants as under the Agra 
Tenancy Act, 

Methods of Taxing Tobacco. 

The absence of any internal taxation on tobacco is a feature which dis- 
tinguishes the fiscal system of British India from that of almost every other 
civilized country in the world. As a conventional luxury tobacco is uni- 
versally recognised as a suitable object for taxation. Its use is widespread 
in India, possibly even more so than in many of the countries which tax it, 
and it is actually subject to taxation. A tax on tobacco is levied in French 
and Portugese India, in 7 2 Indian States and in the city of Bombay. 

There are four possible methods by which a general tax on tobacco could 
be levied in India : — 

(1) A Government monopoly. (2) An acreage duty. (3) An excise 
system. (4) A system of licenses. 

In the opinion of the Committee a Government monopoly would be too 
vast an enterprise to be undertaken, while the imposition of a uniform 
acreage duty presents considerable administrative difliculties owing to the 
facts that the cultivation of tobacco is exceedingly scattered and that there 
are great variations in the yield of tobacco from a given area. Moreover 
such a levy might be regarded as a breach of the land revenue settlement 
and excite resentment though the tax would in most cases bo passed on to 
the consumer. The system of excise has been repeatedly considered and 
rejected, mainly because there was no organised industry to which it could 
be applied, but the position would appear to have altered in some respects, 
since, recently, owing to the increases in the tariff, a considerable local 
industry has grown up and the local manufacture of cigarott»'‘s is now 
estimated to amount to about 4,500 million per annum. The Committee 
recommend that an excise duty should be levied on cigars, cigaiottcs and 
pipe tobacco made in factories that employ power. In the case of the 
small factories where cigars and cigarettes are manufactured by Inind, 
regular excise would bo administratively difficult, but it is suggested that in 
any legislation imposing a tobacco duty, power should be taken to levy a 
fixed fee based on the presumed output of suce places. 

As regards the taxation of tobacco that is not made ui) after the 
European fashion, the Committee consider that the only feasible method is 
to institute and gradually develop a system of licensing. The iollowing 
stages are indicated : — 

(1) The first step should be to impose a simple license tax with a 
fixed fee on all retailed vendors of tabacco, power being taken to foi bid such 
sale by any person not holding a license. (2) The next stago vAuuld be 
something akin to the system of French India, that is to say, a s>bteiii of sale 
of monopolies of vend by auction. (3) The Cochin system, which divides 
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licensees into wholesale and retail and compels the retail licensee to buy 
from the wholesale licensee, carries control a stage further, (4) The full 
system, which would be on the lines of that in force in Patiala, would involve 
the demarcation of shop areas and the scale of the monopoly of retail vend 
within such areas. It would be necessary at this stage to provide a limit of 
private possession and to enact that cultivators should only sell to the licensed 
monopolist, wholesale or retail or to a person licensed to trade in tobacco. 

Excise Proposals. 

Their principal proposals as regards excise are for the most part of a 
technical nature and are summarised as follows : — 

(l) In the case of country spirit, that a system of supply through a 
managed monopoly, such as that of contract supply, should be extended 
wherever possible, that the rates of duty should be raised in Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam, that where it is proposed to depart from the auction systehi of 
disposal of licenses, the sliding scale system appears to be satisfactory, if 
supported by a sufficiently largo and efficient preventive staff and that the 
rationing system to be successful requires an efficient preventive staff, 
absence of easy facilities for illicit distillation and a certain amount of effec- 
tive public opinion in its support. (2) In the case of foreign liquors, that in 
lieu of vend fees being imposed in the shape of additions to the tariff rate, 
as is now being done in certain provinces, a definite increase should be made 
in the tariff itself. (3) In the case of country-made foreign liquors, that the 
tariff rate of duty should be levied and that to avoid further difficulties in 
this connection, arrangements should be made as part of the division of the 
proceeds of taxation, to credit the duty on imported liquor and country-made 
‘foreign liquor to the same head. (4) In the case of country fermented 
liquors, that the tree-tax system should be extended wherever possible, but 
only under rigid and systematic control, and that experiments should be 
expedited in the direction of bringing the brewing of country beers under 
control. The fact that every increase in the rate of duty on spirits increase 
the resort to alternative intoxicants makes the control the more urgently 
necessary. (5) In the case of hemp drugs, that a system of contract supply 
or managed monopoly should be introduced where it does not exist, that 
enquiries should be made as to the proportion of the intoxicating principle 
in the bhang consumed and that experiments should be made in making up 
ganja in a more uniform and consistent form. (6) In the case of opium, that 
the cultivation should be restricted, the stock should be reduced, the duty 
made uniform, the auction system abandoned and experiments made in 
making up the drug into pills of a fixed size. (7) Finally, that a special 
enquiry should be instituted into the results of prohibition of ganja and 
partial prohibition of opium in Burma, and a special force employed to deal 
with the inter-provincial smuggler. 

Taxes on Incomes. 

The Committee regard the introduction of progressive direct taxation 
through a modern income-tax during the last decade as one of the most 
important changes in modern times in the Indian taxation system, and con- 
sider it advisable that, for the next few years at any rate, attention should 
be concentrated in the task of organising a very efficient machinery for the 
assessment and collection of the tax in preference to the making of any 
further large change. 
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Subjecfc to this proviso, they compare the systems in force in England 
and in India, and find that, while the exemption limit is comparatively 
speaking much higher in India, there is the less need for giving family 
allowances, or in other words, for enhancing the taxation on the bachelor, 
for the reason that the practice of marriage is almost universal. Accordingly 
they recommend that the higher exemption bo set against the absence of the 
allowances. Nor do they find that a sufficient case is made out for the 
differentiation of earned and unearned income in view of the absence of 
any large class of rentiers in India and of the fact that, so far as there is 
sucb a class, the greater part of its investments is in land, the income from 
which escapes taxation altogether. 

In respect of the system of graduation, for the reasons above given, 
they do not recommend any change. As regards the actual rates, they 
find on comparison with England, Austria, France and Japan that the 
Indian rates are comparable with these in the other countries in the case 
of the smallest and the largest incomes, but that they are decidedly low by 
comparison in the case of incomes from £1,000 to £15,000. Accordingly 
they recommend a modification of the scale between Rs. 10,000 and 
Rs. 25,000 as follows : — 


Rs. 

10.000 to 15,000 
15,C00 to 20,000 

20.000 to 25.000 
Above 25,000 


Pies. 

9 

12 

15 


They further recommend that the limit for super-tax be reduced to 
Rs. 30,000 and a new rate of Super-tax of 6 pies on the first 20,000 or 
part thereof in excess of that sum be introduced. 

A recommendation of a more technical nature is the amendment to 
article 42 (1) of the Income-tax Act dealing with the income of noirresidents 
on the lines of the English law, and the adoption of the English practice 
in respect of refunds to non-residents. They also urge that where the 
judgments given by the courts on important questions dilfer, steps should 
bo taken to provide for appeal to the Privy Council, and they deal at 
length with proposals for combating the evasion of the tax by the creation 
of bogus companies and other similar practices. 

A more important set of recommendations relates to super-tax on 
companies, which they declare to be in essence a corporation profits tax. 
They recommend that it should be definitely called by that name, that the 
exemption of the first Rs. 50,000 should be abolished and that the practice 
of charging super-tax on those parts of the profits of holding companies 
that represent dividends of subsidiary companies should be put a stop to. 

Income-tax on Agricultural Incomes. 

The Committee discuss the question of the levy of an income-tax on 
agricultural incomes from four points of view : — 

(1) The point of view of history, as illustrating the reasons underlying 
the exemption ; (2) the point of view of the equitable distribution of the 
burden ; (3) the point of view of the yield likely to be realised and 
(4) the point of view of the administrative considerations involved in the 
levy of such a tax. 

The Committee dismiss the fifth aspect of the question, the political 
aspect which might overshadow in importance all those that have been 
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mentioned above, as hardly one upon which It falls to the Committee to 
pronounce. 

When the income-tax was first imposed in 1860, for five years, agricul- 
tural incomes were clearly included under it. In 1869-70, when the certifi- 
cate tax was converted into a general income-tax, agricultural incomes were 
again brought under taxation. The tax continued up to 1873-74, when 
the income tax on all incomes was abolished. When in 1878 additional 
taxation became necessary for financing the Finance Insurance Fund, the 
Government introduced simultaneously a license tax on the non-agricul- 
turists and a special cess on land for famine purposes. It was clearly 
explained at the time that the increased cess on land was to be regarded 
as the equivalent of the license tax on the non-agriculturist. When in 1886 
there was introduced the Licence Tax Amendment Bill which ultimately be- 
came the Income Tax Act, the famine cesses were still in force and the 
consequent exemption of the agriculturist from the license or income-tax 
continued. The famine cesses, however, were abolished in all the provinces 
except Bengal in 1905, and in Bengal the cess was in 1914 converted into an 
item of local taxation. Thus there is no historical justification at present for 
the continued exemption of incomes derived from agriculture, nor are there 
any theoretical reasons to justify it. 

There are, however, administrative and political objections to the 
removal of the exemption at the present time. Under the present condi- 
tions, the Committee state, the abolition of an exemption which has been in 
existence for so many years is inopportune and undesirable. They recom- 
mend, however, that incomes from agriculture should be taken into account 
for the purpose of determining the rate at which the tax on the other incomes 
of the same person should be assessed, if this measure should prove adminis- 
tratively feasible and practically worth while. 

Taxes on Entertainments Etc. 

Discussing taxes on entertainments, on betting, on advertisements and on 
railway tickets of the higher classes and the duties levied under the Stamp 
Act, the Committee consider that the existing entertainment taxes are 
appropriate and may be extended but that the power to lovy the tax and 
the administration of it should be retained in the hands of the Local 
Governments, a share of the proceeds being made over to the local bodies 
concerned, that betting is recognised in many countries as a suitable object 
for taxation and that the form of the taxes levied in India is not objection- 
able. They also recommend that municipal bodies should be given discre- 
tionary power to levy taxes on advertisements, but condemn the proposal to 
levy a tax on railway tickets. 

Referring to Stamp Duty, the Committee state that the Indian Stamp 
Law fulfils its purpose satisfactorily and that no drastic changes are neces- 
sary. As regards the specific duties levied on various classes of documents, 
the following are their principal conclusions : — 

(l) The duty on bills of exchange and bonds is comparatively very 
high in India. (2) The duty on documents of indebtedness, such as bonds, 
and mortgage deeds, should be reduced as soon as circumstances permit. 

( 3) In the case of companies an “ advalorem ” stamp duty on the nominal 
share capital at the rate of 8 annas per Rs. 100 might be levied and the duty 
on the articles of association and memoranda of association might be reduced 
to Rs. 10. (4) The penalties now levied in India are unduly severe and it is 
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recommended that for the existing maximum penalty on unstamped or insuffi- 
ciently stamped documents, there should be substituted a penalty of twice 
the deficient duty plus a sum of Rs. 5. (6) From the point of view of the 

administration of the stamp law, uniform legislation and uniform rates of 
stamp duty throughout India are desirable. 

In cases in which the purchase and sale of stocks and shares are effected 
stock and produce exchanges through broker on the stock exchange, two 
documents ordinarily comes into being : — 

(1) a contract note, which is an intimation sent by the broker of the 
purchase or sale, and (2) a conveyance or transfer of stock or security. 

In the stock exchanges in India no distinction exists between a broker 
and a dealer or a jobber as in England, and the note sent by the broker to 
his client escapes duty, especially as the issue of a contract note is not com- 
pulsory. It is therefore recommended that the issue of a contract note should 
bo made compulsory both where the broker acts in that capacity and where 
he sells stock on his own account. 

To present evasion of duty on transfers the Committee hope that it 
may be possible under the rule to be introduced under the Bombay Secu- 
rities Contracts Control Bill to secure recognition of the English principle 
that a blank transfer is bad delivery and fur her to secure the co-operation 
of the stock exchange authorities in measures designed to secure the regular 
payment of stamp duties. Failing action on these lines, they recommend 
an increase in the duty on the contract note. 

In the case of the produce exchange they consider that the taxation 
of future is not only practically impossible, but that on other grounds it 
would be undesirable to recognise these gambling transactions and to 
attempt to secure revenue from them. It may be possible hereafter to 
secure a revenue from contract notes on the lines indicated in case of the 
stock exchanges. 

Revenue-Yielding Fees. 

The moat important fees from the point of view of the revenue are 
those levied under the Indian Court Fees Act and the Indian Registration 
Act ; but fees are also levied under various other Acts, such as the Motor 
Vehicles Act, the Indian Petroleum Act, the Explosives Act, and the Indian 
Companies Act. 

The principal conclusions of the Committee are as follows : — 

Fees for the registration of vehicles should not be more than sufficient 
to cover the expenses of examining and registering the vehicles and testing 
the drivers. 

The fees for possession of fire-arms might be increased in the case of 
weapons licensed for purposes of sport and display and in that of numerous 
weapons possessed by the same person. 

A cautious experiment might be made in selected local areas in the 
imposition of a fee for the registration of marriages, provided it is made 
clear that the purpose of the registration is merely to afford superior 
probative value of the fact of marriage. 

The fees charged for the registration of companies might be reduced if a 
stamp duty on the normal share capital is levied as recommended. 

Recent increases in the fees for the registration of documents do not 
represent an increase in the element of taxation. 

The fees for mutation of names in the revenue registers might with 
46 
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advantage be made more uniform. ‘Ad volorem’ fees would not be appro- 
priate in this onse. 

Under Court-fees the Committee discuss the question whether any charge 
for services rendered by courts of law is legitimate and come to the conclusion 
that the extreme theory that the litigant should contribute nothing towards 
the expenses of litigation has nothing to support it. They state that while 
the pitching of the scale of fees so as to produce a revenue just sufficient to 
oover all the costs of administration of civil justice is an ideal to be aimed at, 
financial considerations may justify the State charging something more, 
provided that the fees charged do not cause substantial hardship to any class. 
They emphasise the importance of determining the actual cost of the adminis- 
tration of justice and the amount of the fees levied in connection with litigation. 

The more important of their recommendations as regards the adminis- 
tration and rate of fees are summarised below : — 

(l) The fees levied in connection with the copyist and process services 
should just pay for them. (2) The system under which the fees are fixed 
on a graduated and progressive scale with reference to the value of the 
subject matter litigated is suitable, but effect might be given to the principle 
of measuring court fees by the cost of the service rendered to the extent 
of taking the fee in two instalments, the first being payable at the institution 
of the suit and the second on or immediately after the settlement of issues. 
(3) The Court Fees Act and the schedules thereto need thorough revision 
by an expert committee. (4) In the matter of court foes uniformity is 
desirable not only as regards general principles, procedure and methods of 
realisation but also as regards rates, (5) In particular it is desirable that 
steps should be taken to render the fees on the Original iSidcs of the 
Chartered High Courts so far as possible uniform with one another and not 
less than those in courts in the mofussil. (6) The fees payable on applications 
to revenue and other officers should be examined and abolished except possibly 
in the case of those which invoWe enquiries of a judicial nature. (7) An 
audit of receipts is desirable. 

Probate Duties. 

Discussing probate duties, the Committee state that duties on inheritance 
are levied in most countries and constitute a large part of the revenue. They 
are not quite unknown in India and their introduction has been considered 
on several occasions by the Government. The principal reasons which have 
influenced the Government in the past to refrain from introducing a general 
inheritance tax in India are — 

(a) that the duties would fall with uridue severity upon the landholding 
classes ; (b) that there would be great difiiculty in valuation of chattels ; 
{c) that the habit of investment was in its infancy ; (d) that there were no 
reliable figures of trading incomes with reference to which the capital value 
of business concerns could be determined ; and (e) that the law of the 
Mitakshara joint family introduced complication which could liot be surmounted. 

The first objection has lost much of its force by reason of the enormous 
increase in the value of land, accompanied in the ryotwari tracts by a 
progressive moderation in the land revenue assessment, and of the increase 
in the proportion of taxation borne by the industrial classes. The valuation 
< of chattels is difficult in every country and is not a sufficient ground for not 
levying the tax. The habit of investment is growing rapidly as is indicated 
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by the capital of new ioint stock companies, the deposits in the post office 
savings bank and the large number of life assurance policies. The reform 
of the income-tax machinery has to a large extent removed the fourth 
objection, while the difficulties presented by the Mitakshara law are, in 
the opinion of the Committee, not insuperable. 

Duties on inheritances are commonly levied in two forms, namely, a 
transfer or mutation duty, of which the English estate duty is a typical ins- 
tance and an acquisition or succession duty varying with the size of the 
shares received by the beneficiaries and with the nature of the relationship 
to the deceased. The latter is unsuitable to India owing to the complications 
of the law of inheritance, both among Hindus and Muhammadans : but a 
duty on the lines of the English estate duty is more practicable. For the 
satisfactory administration of such a duty, however, it would be necessary 
to recognise a representative of the deceased on whom the responsibility 
for the payment of the duty can be fixed. This is already required in 
certain cases, but the law is limited to particular communities, and in its 
application to them it is most inequitable. In other cases, it would be to 
the advantage of the parties. 

The Committee recommend the modification of the existing probate 
law and its extension to all communities, and suggest the means by which 
this proposal can be given effect to. The scale of duties proposed by the 


Committee is as follows : — 

Rs. Per cent. 

First 5,000 Nil 

Next 5,000 i 

10,000 I 

„ 30,000 ij 

,, 50,000 2 

,, 1,00 000 

,00,000 3 

„ 5,00,000 4 

,, 10,00,000 5 

Amount in excess of 20,00,000 6 


The Committee also recommend that legislation dealing with the question 
should be undertaken by the Central Legislature. 

Distribution of Burden of Taxation. 

On the subject of the distribution of the burden of taxation, the 
Committee acting, on such general considerations regarding incomes and 
standards of living of typical class of the population as a prudent Finance 
Minister would examine in framing or revising a scheme of taxation, select 
certain typical classes of the population, and their conclusions as to the 
incidence of taxation on them are as follows : — 

(a) The urban labourer — The burden on this class has increased during 
recent years. It will, to some extent, be reduced by the abolition of the 
cotton excise duty. It is not desirable to reduce the salt duty or the excise 
©n intoxicants, and a decrease in the customs duties and in the municipal 
taxes on consumption is indicated as the more satisfactory course, (b) The 
landless agricultural labourer. —The burden on this class is very low. It 
would be benefittod by the abolition of the excise duty on cotton goods and 
by a reduction in customs duty on goods consumed by all classes, (c) The 
small landholder. — The difficulties of this class are not primarily the result 
of taxation. In order to afford it relief, it has been suggested that the land 
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revenue should be standardised at the fiat rate not exceeding 25 per cent 
of the annual value, (d) The peasant proprietor.— The burden of this 
class is comparatively light. The only recommendations made that are 
likely to affect it are the extension of the probate duties and the raising 
of the rate of local cases, (e) The large landholder.— Except in individual 
eases, the burden of this class is comparatively light. The possible means 
of increasing its contribution are by the imposition of an income tax on 
agricultural incomes of the extension of the probate duties, (f) The village 
trader,— This class escapes certain taxes intended to affect it aiid should 
be brought v\ithin the scope of further taxation by a more general extension 
and a more efficient administration of taxes of the nature of the circums- 
tances and property-tax and the profession tax. (g) The small trader in 
towns.— The contribution of this class is more than that of the previous 
one owing to municipal taxation, which may well be raised, (h) The larger 
trader. — This class escapes with a comparatively light burden, but would 
be affected by the extension of the probate duties, the steepening of the 
graduation of the income-tax and the increase in local taxation, (i) The 
big merchants. — Though this class bears a large portion of the tax revenue 
its burden is not as heavy as that of similar classes in other countries. It 
would be increased by the extension of the probate duties, by the abolition 
of the exemption limit in the case of companies, (j) The profession classes — 
lower grades. — This class has suifered under recent development, but its 
tax burden is comparatively small, (k) lh 3 higher professional classes. — 
The position of this class is similar to that of the largest merchants. 

Table of Preference for future Taxation 

Confining themselves to an examination of the tendencies that have 
operated to produce the present balance of taxes, of those that are now in 
operation, and of those that in their opinion it is desirable to encourage 
hereafter, the Committee summarises their recommendations in a table of 
preference to be given, on the one hand in the selection of existing taxes 
ior abolition or reduction, on the other in the selection of those by which 
they should be replaced. 

The table of past developments is of special interest. 

Percentage to Total Tax Revenue. 

Tax head. 



1883-14. 

i^93'94- 

1903-04 

1913-14. 

1923-24 

(I) 

(2 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Land Revenue 

53*^5 

46-71 

42-76 

35’42 

20'; 5 

Customs 

2*98 

3 27 

9 21 

i2‘99 

24*30 

Excises 

25 07 

26 51 

24*97 

22-92 

21 07 

Income-Tax 

1-32 

3 39 

2*92 

3*52 

12 30 

Transactions and fees! 
Probate duties J 

9'47 

9*59 

9*39 

J io 89 

1 

9*03 

•25 

Local Taxation (and 





Capitation tax etc. . . 

8 01 

10*53 

1075 

14*08 

J 1.70 


It will be observed that a change almost amounting to a revolution has 
already taken place in the proportions borne by the different taxes to the 
total revenue. The land revenue, which was the mainstay of the Govern- 
ment forty years ago and contributed 63*45 per cent of the whole receipts, 
DOW contributes only 20*75 per cent, while customs has advanced from less 
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than 3 per cent to over 24 per cent and the income-tax from 1*32 per cent 
to 12*30 per cent. The Committee consider that these tendencies iu the past 
have been in the right direction. 

As regards tendencies that are now in operation the Committee note 

(a) that a policy of real prohibition would involve a loss of revenue 
exceeding the return from any new proposals that can be put forward, 
(b) that the pledge given in relation to the cotton excise involves provision* 
for its replacement, (c) that it is impossible to forecast the further effects 
of the policy of discriminating protection or of high customs duties for 
revenue purposes, and (d) that an increase in the import duties on imported 
liquors is desirable on special grounds. 

Subject to these considerations, the Committee suggest the following 
order of priority in the case of Imperial and Provincial taxes, local taxation 
being loft out of account as consisting more directly of payments for services 
rendered : — 

(a) Reduction in the customs duties on conventional necessities, espe- 
cially on sugar with a view to affording relief to the poorest classes, (b) The 
removal of the export duty on hides, (c) In the case of non-judicial stamps, 
a revision of the schedule in the direction of reduction, especially in relation 
to documents such as bonds and agreements, (d) Standardisation of the 
land revenue which will ultimately result in a further reduction of the pro- 
portion borne by the land revenue to the total taxation, (e) Reduction of 
Court fees, especially by the collection of the Court-fees on suits in two 
instalments and by the cessation of the practice of making a profit out of 
the fees for copying and for service of processes. 

(a) Proper collection of duties on stock exchange transactions, (b) 
Conversion of the super-tax on companies into a corporation profits tax and 
the abolition of the exemption of limit, (c) Regarding of the income-tax 
and introduction of a super-tax on incomes from Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 50,000. 
(d) Enhancement in the rate of duty on country-made ‘foreign' liquors up to 
the tariff rate and an increase in the excise duty on country spirits in 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam, (e) Increase in the license fees for fire-arms, 
(f) Taxation of patent medicines, (g) A general extension of probate duties, 
(h) Extension of the tax on entertainments and betting, 

Distribution of Proceeds of Taxation. 

On the question of the allocation of taxes between Imperial, Provincial 
and local Governments, the Committee opine as follows : — 

(i) Imposition of taxation on tobacco by means of an excise on local 
manufactures or an increase in the import duty on unmanufactured tobacco, 
coupled with a system of licensing of sales of country tobacco, (i) Export 
duties on lac-oil seeds, bone and other manures, (k) An excise duty on 
aerated watais. (1) The imposition of income-tax on agricultural incomes 
is put in the last place for reasons which are explained. 

(1) Certain taxes are essentially Imperial, namely, import duties ; revenue 
excises ; and revenue derived from the export of opium. 

The revenue from non-judIcial stamps is much more appropriate to the 
Imperial than to the Provincial head. It is desirable that the duty on 
country-made “ foreign ” liquors should be levied at the tariff rate and be 
credited to the same head as the import duty. The increasing restrictions 
that are being imposed upon excise opium suggest that it is desirable that this 
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item of revenue also should be credited to the Imperial Government, which 
undertakes responsibility for the restrictions. 

(2) Certain taxes are essentially Provincial, namely land revenue and 
receipts from irrigation ; taxes on transactions, other than those levied under 
the Stamp Act ; fees including court-fees and revenue from the licensing of 
sale of tobacco. (3) The following taxes afford possible balancing factors ; 
income-tax, export duties, restrictive excises other than on opium and 
probate duties. 

The absence of an income-tax on agricultural incomes and the large 
proportion of the total revenue that is derived from the land make a division 
of the income-tax unavailable if the division is to be fair to industrial and 
agricultural provinces alike. If equilibrium can be secured by this means 
alone, it is undesirable to use the other balancing factors ; in other words, 
it is desirable that the export duties should be entirely imperial and the 
restrictive excises other than that on opium, and the probate duty entirely 
Provincial. 

The Committee then proceed to consider various methods of dividing 
the income-tax between the Government of India and the Provinces. After 
discussing several alternatives they come to the conclusion that the income- 
tax must continue to be levied by the Government of India, but that a 
definite proportion of the yield should be allocated to the various provinces 
on principles to be determined. The problem of division of these lines is 
not dissimilar in its main aspects from that involved in devising means for 
the avoidance of double income-tax as between two sovereign States. In this 
latter regard a Committee of 4 prominent European and American economists, 
after attempting to ascertain, as regards each category of wealth, whether 
the economic allegiance lay in a preponderating degree in the country of 
origin or in the country of domicile, ultimately came to the conclusion that 
“ the reciprocal exemption of non-residents is the most desirable practical 
method of avoiding the evils of double taxation.” The Committee suggest 
the following method as giving as much recognition to the principles laid 
down by the economists as is possible in the corjditioris obtaining in India. 

There should be made over to the provinces the proceeds of a basic rate 
on personal iticomes graduated proportionately to the general rate. The 
basis of the calculation would be the personal returns submitted under the 
Indian Income-tax Act, which provides for a statement of the income derived 
by the asseBsee from all sources, including dividends from companies wherever 
situated. Under this scheme the whole of the collections on incomes that 
do not appertain to residjnts in particular provinces, such as the tax on 
undistributed dividends of companies or on incomes of persons resident 
abroad or resident in places outside the boundaries of the province to which 
the allotment was made, and the whole of the super-tax would go to the 
Government of India. In addition to a share of the income-tajf, the Com- 
mittee recommend that in order to give a partial recognition to the principle 
or origin, a small portion of the receipts from the corporation profits tax 
should, following the example of Germany, be distributed among the 
Provinces. It seems to be practicable to secuiO equilibrium by these means, 
without making any other changes except as above indicated. 

In conclusion the Committee point out that it is not within the scope 
of their functions to suggest a detailed revision of the settlement between 
the Government of India and the Provinces, and they therefore leave the 
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application of the principles suggested by them to some other body, and add 
that, while Devolution Rule 15 appears to have failed in its object, it does 
not appear practicable to revise it except as part of the general revision. 

As regards the distribution of revenue between the Provincial Govern- 
ments and the local authorities the Committee have in the course of their 
detailed examination of the individual taxes made various recommendations 
that the resources of local bodies should be increased — 

(a) by conversion of the Thathameda and Capitation tax and the Chowki- 
dari into sources of local revenue ; (b) by standardising the land revenue 

so as to give greater scope for local taxation of land, and by the imposition 
of special assessments ; (c) by transfer to local bodies of a share of the 
collections of Local Governments from ground-rents in town and by increas- 
ing the rates on non-agricultural land ; (d) by giving municipalities the 

power to tax advertisements ; (e) extending the imposition of taxes on 
entertainments and betting, and giving local bodies a substantial share 
of the proceeds ; (f) by extending and improving the adrainistradou of the 
taxes on circumstances and property and the profession-tax ; (g) by 
reducing the import duty on motor cars and enabling Local Governments to 
levy a provincial tax for distribution in lieu of tolls ; (h) by grant of 
power to levy a fee for the registration of marriages in selected areas. 

They point out, however, that when all these allotments are made, 
the resources of local authorities will still require to be supplemented by 
subsidies. The manner in which these should be distributed is rather an 
administrative question than one falling within the scope of the Committee's 
enquiry. They recommend, however, the following general principles for 
adoption : — 

(a) Subsidies should ordinarily be restricted to services that are of 
national importance, (b) They should be granted on a system which will 
enable the Provincial Government effectively to enforce efficiency, (c) They 
should be granted on some uniform and easily comprehensible plan so 
worked out in advance that the local body can arrange its programme of 
expenditure in good time and provide for a due adjustment between that, 
its expected receipts and its scheme of taxation. 

As regards the application of the canons of taxation to the land revenue 
the Committee consider that the canon of certainty is satisfied, but that 
convenience has in some respects been sacrificed to certainty. They also 
point out that the inelasticity of system arising from the fact that settlements 
are basted on average of prices and out-turns drives a large number of 
people to the money-lender during bad season. Other sources of incon- 
venience are the long period of the settlements and the meticulous and 
lengthy inquiries which the process of settlement involves. In the matter of 
economy they find that, if the collection of the revenue were only matter in 
issue, much cheaper means could be devised, and that the justification of 
the high cost of the establishments must be sought in the advantages derived 
from the record of rights, the avoidance of disputes and in other directions 
that do not fall within the scope of thoir inquiry. As regards the canon of 
ability, they consider that the ^and revenue, being essentially a tax on 
things and not on persons, is not a tax to which the doctrine of progression 
can be applied. They therefore confine their attention to the question of 
the burden of the land revenue on the land, in other words, the proportion 
which the Government demand bears to the economic rental or net profits 
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in the different provinces. Even in this respect they are unable to discover 
any acceptable basis of comparison. They give, however, an interesting 
table showing how, while prices have increased in 20 years by 117 per cent, 
and the area under cultivation by 7 per cent, the increase in land revenue 
collections is only 20 per cent. 

Customs Import Duties. 

Import duties now form the largest single item in the revenues of the 
Government of India, yielding in 1924-2C a total of 41*5 crores of rupees. 
The growth of revenue is largely the result of the increase in the general 
rate of tariff duty from 5 per cent, before the War to 15 per cent, in 1922 
and to the addition of higher rates on certain “ luxury ” articles. These 
revision of the tariff were due to the pressing need for additional revenue, 
but, as the Committee point out, some of the duties, such as those on sugar 
and matches, though not intended to be protective, are protective in opera- 
tion, while certain other duties are exorcising a restrictive effective on trade. 
So far as any conclusions can be drawn from the figures of incidence, there 
seems to have been a certain amount of shifting of the burden from the 
richer classes to the general population. The principal recommendations of 
the Committee on the question of import duties are as follows : — 

(1) A higher rate of duty can safely be imposed on wine, beer and 
spirit. (2) A reduction of the duty on the conventional necessities of life, 
such as sugar, and on the raw materials of industry and means of production is 
desirable. (3) The Committee endorse the opinion of Dr. Gregory, who in 
bis reply to their questionnaire has stated that the customs tariff should be the 
object of periodical survey, and they recommend that an expert inquiry should 
be undertaken forthwith. (4) Section 30 of the Sea Customs Act should be 
amended so as to make the charge on invoice price plus cost of freight the 
normal procedure and the charge on a price which includes the wholesaler s 
profit the exceptional one. (6) Conditions in India offer many facilities for 
smuggling operations. The Committee recommend that a skilled preventive 
officer should be deputed to compare and co’ordinate the arrangements in 
the different provinces not only at the main ports but also at minor ports 
along the coast and on the land frontiers. (6) An ideal arrangement for 
obviating the expense and the obstructions to trade caused by the 
maintenance of internal customs lines and for the apportionment of customs 
revenue between British India and the maritime Indian States on a more 
logical basis, would be the institution of a customs zollverein, but the 
Committee consider that any such solution is out of the range of practi- 
cal politics at present. 

Export Duties. 

The Committee endorse in general the recommendation of the Indian 
Fiscal Commission that export duties should be levied on articles of which 
India has a complete or partial monopoly, that the rates in any case should 
be low and that an export duty should not be utilised for the purpose of 
protecting an industry. Export duties are now levied on rice, jute, tea, 
hides and skins. The Committee do not "‘^commend any increase in the 
rate of duty on jute, or any alteration in the rate of duty on rice. They 
consider that the duty on tea may continue for the present, but that it 
should be removed or reduced if and when the conditions of the trade 
indicate that it is having a prejudicial effect. The majority of the Committe e 
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agree with the Fiscal Commission in considering that the duty on hides is- 
wrong in principle and dangerous in its early abolition ; they recommend 
that the duty on skins should be retained, but the matter should be ex- 
amined by the Tariff Board at a suitable opportunity. 

As regards new duties, one on lao, which is produced only in India, 
Indo-China and Siam and of which India enjoys a practical monopoly, is 
recommended. A duty on raw cotton was pressed by a number of witnesses 
partly as a revenue measure of protection to the Indian cotton mill industry. 
The majority of the Committee condemn such a duty as unsound, because it 
would fall upon the producers of Indian cotton and might do considerable 
harm to the export trade. They further endorse the opinion of the Fiscal 
Commission that, if the Indian cotton mill industry requires protection, the 
proper course is to increase the import duty on manufactured goods. 

Three members of the Committee recommended that an export duty 
should be levied on oil-seeds and manures and that a part of the export 
duties should be applied towards educating the cultivator to make an 
increased use of artificial manures. 

The Salt Duty. 

The duty 011 salt falls on a necessary of life, and to the extent that 
salt is essential for physical existence, it is in the nature of a poll tax, but 
the figures of consumption do not indicate that the duty has restricted the 
consumption below the quantity necessary for health. The Committee con- 
sider that, if it is desirable to impose any tax on the mass of the community 
at all, there is much to be said for the continuance of the salt duty. The 
present rate of duty causes no serious hardship and the retention of the 
machinery for collection makes it possible to secure additional revenue with 
ease in cases of grave emergency. They, however, recommend that the rate 
should not bo raised except in such cases. 

At present 35 per cent, of the salt required for India’s needs is pro- 
duced by or for sale to Government, 30 per cent, is imported and another 
35 per cent, is manufactured by licensees subject to a payment of excise. 
The areas which are chiefly dependent upon imported salt are Bengal, Behar 
and Assam and a great part of Burma. 

The Committee recommend that the obstacles to the supply of Indian 
salt to Bengal should be removed, and that India should be made self- 
supporting in the matter of salt supply, if this end can be secured by the 
grant of a strictly temporary advantage to the local manufacturers by means 
of a rebate of duty or of a differential duty on imports. An inquiry should 
be made into this aspect of the question by the Tariff Board. They also 
consider that every encouragement should be given to the manufacture in 
Madras and Bombay of salt suitable for consumption in Bengal and that 
among the means adopted to that end should be the pioneering of such 
manufacture by Government and the leasing of Government pans to capitalists 
who are prepared to develop such manufacture. 

The rules regulating the issue of duty-free salt for use in industries are 
satisfactory and it is reconnuended that the present concession as regards 
duty free issues for purposes of fish'curing should be continued so long as 
it does not involve any cost to the Imperial Government in excess of the 
actual duty remitted. The concession should, however, be extended to all 
provinces and to inland fisheries. 

47 
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Petroleum. 

The excise duties on petroleum are levied at the rate of I anua per 
gallon on kerosene oil and 4 annas per gallon on petrol, the corresponding 
rates of customs duty being 2j annas and 4 annas. The Committee do not 
consider that any case has been made out for the immediate reduction of 
the duty on petrol. Should remission of taxation become possible, they 
would give preference to the tax on kerosene, which falls on all classes 
of the population. 

New Taxes. 

The Committee next proceed to discuss the possibility of levying excise 
duties on matches, aerated waters, patent medicinrs and tobacco. The 
statistics available do not in their opinion indicate that the time for the 
introduction of an excise duty on matches has yet arrived, but the matter 
will require examination by an expert body sooner or later. An excise duty 
on aerated waters, to be levied by means of a tax on cylindeis of caibouic 
acid gas issued for this purpose, is stated to be a comparatively iinobjectioir 
able way of raising revenue. A duty on patent medicines accompanied by 
the application of similar duty to imported patent medicines is recommended 
as a suitable form of taxation. 

Local Taxation. 

The Committee next reviewed the principal local taxes under four- 
groups : 

(1) Taxes on trade. (2) Taxes on property. (3) I'axes on tier sons. 
(4) Fees and licenses. 

The principal taxes on trade are the octroi and the terminal taxes, v\hich 
are very ancient and primitive taxes. The Committee consider that, in the 
form in which they are levied in India, they offend against all the canons 
of taxation. They are uncertain in their incidence ; they are imposed on 
necessaries of life ; their collections and the system of refuiids are highly 
inconvenient to the trader ; and being indirect taxes their burden is not felt 
by the electors and they do not consequently encourage a sei se of respon- 
sibility among them. 

Four possible means of replacing these are : — 

(l) A rate on land and houses. (2) A profession tax. (3) market dues, 
and taxation of private markets. ( 4 ) A tax on retail sales. 

The first is the most obvious substitute for the octroi and is by no 
means unknow n in the provinces that place their chief reliance on it. Lands 
in towns pay very little provincial taxation and the local rates are very low. 

The second and third are likewise in force in several provinces. 

The tax on retail sales, which has found a place in the post-war taxation 
systems of many European countries and of Canada, is levied only on goods 
passing from the retail seller to the consumer. A new tax of this kind is 
not free from obiection in India, but it has decided advantages as a substitute 
for the octroi. 

If it is not possible to adopt any of these alternatives, the Committee 
consider that certain general principles governing the levy of octioi and 
terminal taxes in future should be laid down. They also recommend that 
the law should be amended so as to prohibit the intioduction of the octroi 
in any Municipality in which it does not now exist and to empower the 
Government of India to issue rules governing the levy of the terminal tax. 
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Tolls. 

Tolls on district roads are undoubtedly an impediment to through t^affic^ 
but they have not been the subiect of any general complaints except from 
motorists. In the case of motor vehicles, the Committee suggest that they 
might be abolished and replaced by a provincial tax on the vehicles, the 
proceeds of the provincial tax being made over to a road board for distri- 
bution to the local authorities responsible for the maintenance of the roads. 
In view of the political and economic advantages of the rapid means of 
transport in India, the Committee further recommend that the development 
of motor transport services should be encouraged by the Government and 
the import duty on motor vehicles should be reduced so as to give local 
Governments a greater scope for a provincial tax. 

The charges levied at ferries are criticised as tending to become a puro, 
tax on transit and it is recommended that the suras collected should be ear- 
marked for expenditure on improving the means of crossing. 

Taxes on Property. 

The Committee consider that there is considerable scope for increase in 
the assessment of town property. Another outstanding feature , of the pro- 
perty tax in India is the inefficiency of the machinery for assessment and 
collection. The remedy for this state of affairs lies in provincial control. 

Subiect to their recommendations under the head of land revenue the 
Committee regard a 6 one fourth per cent, cess as suitable rate. They further 
recommend the addition of special assessments on the American plan to be 
levied in payment for works undertaken for particular areas. 

Taxes on Persons. 

The principal conclusions of the Committee under this head are as^ 
follows : — 

1. The assessment of the tax on circumstances on property has given 
rise to widespread complaints of unfair incidence, while, the levy of the 
profession tax has been found to be administratively difficult. It' is recom- 
mended that the assessment and collection of these taxes should be entrusted 
to the general administrative staff of the districts. 2. A tax on pilgrims is 
theoretically objectionable, but the rate is so low that it involves little 
hardship or addition to the expenditure which the pilgrimage normally 
involves. 3. A light terminal tax on passengers may be appropriate in the 
case of a large city, but the tax of Rs. 2 levied in Rangoon on passengers 
departing by sea is difficult to justify. 

Inadequate, 

The Committee conclude their review of local taxation with a few 
observations of a general nature. They emphasise the fact that the financea 
of local bodies all over the country are inadequate for the services which 
they have to perform. They point out that the incidence of local taxation 
in India is extremely low. They attribute this partly to the fact that local 
bodies have developed by a process of devolution and partly to the fact that 
taxation of real property, whif^'* should be the main basis of local taxation, 
has in a great measure in India been reserved for the State. In the case 
of local areas one chief check on the development of any taxation other 
than the rate on land arises, in the opinion of the Committee, out of the fact 
that the jurisdictions of these bodies are so large as to remove them from 
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effective touch with the tax-payers. They consider that the objections to 
the imposition oi taxes on houses and persons would be to a groat extent 
removed if the administration of these taxes were entrusted to bodies 
resident in villages on which the taxes fell. The Committee very strongly 
urge that, from the point of view of taxation the development of the future 
should be in the direction of restoring the influence of the village panchayat 
and limiting the functions of the bodies at present operating, 

The Machinery of Taxation. 

The Committee find, on an examination of the authorities, four main 
tendencies in modern tax administration, namely : — 

(1) to divorce administration from politics ; (2) toentrustadministra- 
Jon increasingly to experts ; (3) to centralise control; and (4) to combine 
:h6 staffs that deal with cognate subject. 

They next examine the development of the tax administration in India. 
The Committee’s principal recommendation is to restore the authority of the 
Collector, but in a capacity quite different from which he exercised it in 
the old days. In the case oi the Imperial department he should be a liaison 
offi6er, that is to say, the officers operating in his jurisdiction should keep 
in touch with him ; he should help them with his local influence ; and should 
advise them on matters requiring local knowledge : at the same time he 
should keep them advised of matters relating to their departments that come 
to his knowledge through representations of the villagers or otherwise ; 
and should secure their help in such matters as, for instance, the assessment 
of local taxes on income with reference to income-tax records. In the 
case of the Provincial departments, it is desirable that he should be restored, 
so far as specialisation admits, to tbe old position of district local bead, 
which he occupied before. In the case of local taxation tho Committee 
emphasise their view that it is not the appropriate function of members of 
popularly elected bodies themselves to carry out tho executive functions of 
collectors of taxes, or even to control their administration by the salaried 
staff. They therefore recommend the appointment of executive officers by 
whatever bodies can afford them and the enlisting of the assistance of tho 
Revenue Department either through lent officers or by directly undei taking 
the work in respect of sundry taxes in the administration of which difficulties 
have been experienced. Finally they suggest that, except where provision 
is made for appeal to a court, the Collector or one of his assistants should be 
the appellate authority in all cases of appeals against assessments to local taxes. 

Notes of Dissent. 

Dr. PARANJPYE in his note opposes tho delay in the consideration of 
vested interests created by permanent settlement in Bengal, and favours the 
imposition of someting in the nature of a succession duty. He adds that full 
effect could be given to the recommendations contained in the report only 
under conditions of full political responsibility. 

Sardar Jogendra SINGH holds that the recommendations regarding 
taxation must be taken or left as a whole. 

The Maharaja of BURDWAN and Dr. Hyder state that both the direc- 
tion of expenditure and the adequacy of the amount had to be determined by 
the people's representatives. 



The RawKnson Committee Report 

On A Navy for India. 

In view of the important announcement made by H. E. the Viceroy on 
the opening day of the Council of State on the 9th February, regarding 
the constitution of the Royal Indian Marine, the report of the Rawlinson 
Committee, on which the announcement is based, will be read pvith special 
interest. This departmental committee on the reorganisation of the Royal 
Indian Marine was convened by the Government of India with the con- 
currence of the Secretary of ^ate for India and of the Admiralty. The 
following were the members : — 

President : General Lord Rawlinson, Comraander-in-Chief in Iridia. 

Members : Vice-Admiral H. W. Richmond, Commander-in-Chief, His 
Majesty's Ships and Vessels, East Indies Station ; Sir B. N. Mitra, Member 
of the Council of the Governor-General of India ; Mr. E. Burden, Secretary 
to the Government of India, Marine Department ; Captain E. J. Headlam, 
Director of the Royal Indian Marine. 

The Committee met at Delhi during February, 1925, and prepared 
their report, which was approved in Draft form by Lord Rawlinson before 
his death in March, 1925. The report stated : — 

Generally the scope of the task entrusted to us is to draw up a scheme 
for the purpose of putting into effect a policy defined as in the ‘following 
formula : The reconstruction of the Royal Indian Marine as a combatant 
force to enable India to enter upon the first stage of her own naval deve- 
lopment, and ultimately to undertake her own naval defence. Our terms 
of reference, arranged for convenience in the order in which we shall deal 
with them, are as follows : — 

Terras of Reference. 

To prepare a scheme for the re-organisation of the Royal Indian Marine 
so as to form the nucleus of an Indian Navy, with special reference to, 

(i) The functions to be ultimately performed by the Indian Navy and 
the methods of employment, with a view to its undertaking those functions. 

(ii) The number and class of vessels that can be maintained with the 
available Budget allotment. 

(ili) The recruitment, strength, training and conditions of service of the 
personnel. 

(iv) The relations between the Higher Command of the Indian Navy, 
the Government of India and the Commander-in-Chief, East Indies, includ- 
ing the proposed appointment of a Chief of the Naval Staff, India. 

(v) The provision for and mainceiiance of vessels, including the con- 
tinuance or abolition of the Royal Indian Marine Dockyard. 

The Committee observes : By far the most important aspect of the new 
force in its early stages will be its duty as a training squadron. The new 
personnel will need to be thoroughly trained in gunnery, mine-sweeping, 
harbour defence and seamanship. In this connection we cannot insist too 
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strongly on the ships of the Indian Navy becoming from the first a sea-going 
force. Efficiency and enthusiasm alike will melt away if the new Navy 
remains in port and practises nothing but harbour defence. 

A valuable service which we think that the Indian Navy should be able 
to undertake in the near future, will be responsibility for policing the Persian 
Gulf in peace time, by which means the three vessels maintained in those 
waters by the Imperial Government will be set free for other duties at 
present performed by the Royal Indian Marino. 

Marine Survey. 

We consider that the Marine Survey should be retained as its work in 
peace and war is essential to a fighting sea service. The control of station 
ships at Aden, Port Blair, Rangoon and in the Persian Gulf to attend to the 
conveyance of troops and officials, and to supervise the work of lighting 
and buoying in adjacent waters should not be a function of the new Navy. 
The retention of these responsibilities would not be in our opinion, com- 
patible with the development of a fighting force. The work of carrying 
troops can be contracted for commercially, at rates which could hardly fail 
to be cheaper than the existing arrangement. 

The new service should also be responsible for the Marine transport, 
at present carried out by the Royal Indian Marine. The cost of storage and 
maintenance in this connection will be a charge against the Indian Navy. 

Navy^s Functions. 

The functions of the new Indian Navy in peace time will therefore be as 
follows : 

(a) Training of personnel for service in war (b) services required by 
the Indian Government in the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf ; (c) organisa- 
tion of naval defences at ports which are under the control of the Indian 
Government ; (d) survey work in the Indian Ocean ; (e) marine transport 
work for the Government of India. 

We recommend that in accordance with its new functions the service 
should be known as the “Royal Indian Navy” and should fly the White 
Ensign, which is the recognised flag of the Naval fighting forces of the Empire. 

Strength of Force. 

As regards the number and class of vessels the Committee say that on 
the assumption that these will be the functions of the Indian Navy, “ wo con- 
sider that a squadron of 4 sloops 2 patrol craft, 4 trawlers and 2 survey 
ships, together with one depot ship as already suggested, will suffice to begin 
with.” 

Cost of the Scheme. 

The Committee estimate that the net annual cost of maintaining such 
a force would amount at first approximately to Rs. 63 lakhs. This figure 
is exclusive of the following items : 

0) Rs* 12 and onefourth lakhs, cost of lighting and station ships 
which should be met from lighting fees and debited to other departments. 
At present Rs. 2 lakhs of expenditure is debited to the Political 
estimates and the remaining Rs. 10 and one-fourth lakhs to Marine estimates. 
(2) Rs. 4 lakhs for military launches, which will be iricludod in the Military 
estimates. (3) Rs. 1,14,000 on account of transport establishment hitherto 
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debited to His Majesty^s Government. (4) Pension charges for ratings, 
which will be a negligible figure for the first few years. 

The Committee then refers to the estimates of the last two years under 
the Marine Department and observe that taking the present coat of the 
Royal Indian Marine to be the average of the years 1924—6, the annual cost 
of the proposed forc<^s would compare as follows : Royal Indian Marine, total 
net cost Rs. 51,62,000 : net annual cost of the Indian Navy, Rs. 62,60,000. 
The cost of lighting and station ships and military launches would remain 
the same, namely, Rs. 16,50,000. Thus the excess of annual cost in respect 
of the Indian Navy over that of the Royal Indian Marine would be 
Rs. 10,98,000. This excess, however, is likely to be reduc^id to a consider- 
able extent by the leasing of the Dockyard and still further, if as is 
contemplated, the Government of India institute a system for the levy of 
fees for lighting on shipping companies. 

Apart from recurring expenditure the Cominittoa estimate that there 
will bo initial expenses, assuming that new stoops will bo provided by 
the Home Government on loan to the Indian Navy costing Rs. 9 Likhs. 

Personnel. 

The following establishment of ofiicors and warrant officers will be 
required: — Flag Officer Commanding, 1; Captains, 9; Commanders, 19; 
Lieutenant Commanders and Lieutenants, 42 ; Sub-Lieutenants, 8 ; Midship- 
men, 8 ; Boatswains, 4 ; Etiginee Captain, I ; Engineer Commanders, 5 ; 
Enginoor Lieutenants ancl Engineer Sub-Lieutenants, 38 ; Assistant Surgeons 
6. The figures for executive and engineer officers include provision for tho 
following port appointments at Calcutta, Rangoon, Madras, Bombay, Karach* 
and Aden: — Captains, 5; Commanders. 6; Lioutenaut-Commaiidors, 1; 
Eiigiiioer- Commanders, 3 ; Engineer Lieutenant Comm.indors, 10 ; Boats- 
wains, 1. These officers, being employed by the Local Governments are 
to be paid by them and their salaries are not a charge on tho marine budget. 
Although it seems anomalous that these appointments should still continue 
to figure in the cadre of a combatant service, we have thought it necessary to 
retain them for the following reasons : — Firstly in time of war or emergency, 
these officers will be the authorities responsible for definite naval duties in 
connection with the defence of their ports under the direct control of the Flag 
Officer Commanding. Secondly, without those port officers the service would 
not contain, in our opinion, sufficient number of senior appointmorit to 
maintain the requisite flow of promotion. Thirdly, these port officers will also 
be responsible as already noted for marine transport duties in peace, as well 
as in war. 

Port Officers. 

The Royal Indian Marine also provides port officers for Chittagong, 
Akyab, Bassein, and Moulmein, and a marine transport officer at Mandalay, 
but as no defence functions are required of these officers in peace or war, 
we consider that the Indian Navy should not provide them. 

The nature of the commissions to be granted to officers in the Indian 
Navy is of importance. We recommend that Kings commissions, similar 
to those now hold by officers in tho Royal Indian Marine, be granted to 
British and Indian officers alike— the commissions should confer an authority, 
limited to the force in which they are granted, namely the Royal Indian 
Navy. We strongly deprecs^te the use of any form of commission which 
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might convey the impression that officers of the Indian Navy hold a purely 
subordinate status, such as is held by the Viceroy*8 commissioned officers in 
the Indian Army. 

With the proposed initial strength of the force, recruitment of executive 
officers will be required at the rate of about three a year. We agree generally 
with Admiral Richmond’s recommendation that British and Indian boys 
should enter by competition at the age of 18, exactly in the same way as 
public school cadets are now taken into the Royal Navy. We also agree 
with the proposal that Indian cadets should be mainly recruited through 
tne Prince of Wales College, Dehra Dun. 

Entrance Examination. 

The examination for cadetships would be held simultaneously in 
England and India. One appointment, every year, should be reserved for 
an Indian either from Dehra Dun, or from an English public-school, subject 
to his reaching a minimum qualifying standard in the examination. For 
some time at any rate, the standard of education at Dehra Dun will be 
appreciably lower than at an English public school. It would, therefore, 
probably be necessary to raise the age limit for Indian recruited from Dehra 
Dun to the Indian Navy from 16 to 19 years on the analogy of a similar rule, 
which already obtains in the case of Indian cadets for the army. As the 
age of study at Dehra Dun is from 12 to 18 it is likely that several years will 
elapse before any Indian cadets enter the navy from that institution. We do 
not see how this can be avoided. Cadetships should, however, be open to 
Indian boys at English public-schools from the beginning. Wo understand that 
there is a considerable number of these, some of whom might be attracted 
towards service in the Indian navy. On passing the examination British and 
Indian cadets should undergo a course of two years’ training in naval technical 
schools in the United Kingdom. On completion of their training, cadets 
would be given their commissions in the Indian navy, and would proceed 
to join a squadron in Indian waters. 

Sea Training. 

We have considered the possibility of conducting initial technical train- 
ing in India, but this would entail very great expenditure on establishments, 
and would reduce to vanishing point the funds available for ships. It occurs 
to us that Indian entrants into the navy via Dehra Dun will normally have 
no sea experience whatever, before passing their entrance examination into 
the navy, and that if they were then sent to the United Kingdom, and made 
to undergo sea training in small vessels in home waters there is a possibility of 
undue discouragement. We, therefore, propose that candidates for the 
Indian Navy in the last two years of their education at Dehra Dun should 
be given opportunities for short cruises, and some sea training in ships of 
a training squadron. For officers and warrant officers of the new service, 
we do not propose any departure from the rates of pay and pension now 
drawn by officers of the Royal Indian Marine. These rates were revised 
in 1920, and are in our view likely to prove suitable We need not, there- 
fore, complicate our scheme for reorganisatic"' by introducing any proposals 
under this head. Ratings will be drawn from some class, and in the same 
manner as lascars are at present recruited for the Royal Indian Marine. 
The rates of pay will also be the same ; but provision will have to be made 
for pensions and for furlough. We are confident that this class will provide 
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a suitable material for manniog a combatant force, and that if the terma 
of service are made attractive they will be forthcoming. At present there 
is only one source of recruitment, namely the coastal area in the vicinity 
of Ratnagiri. It might be found advisable to open up at Chittagong and 
elsewhere training of recruits, which will also include educational training 
which will be carried out in Bombay in the depot ship, and in the training 
squadron. 

Gunnery Instruction. 

It will be necessary, in the initial stages, to obtain the services of two 
specialist officers in gunnery and mine-sweeping, to supervise the training 
of recruits. We hcive considered the question of employing British petty 
officers and instructors, but in view of the language difficulty, we are doubt^ 
ful whether their services would be of any value. 

We recommend that engineer officers should be recruited for the 
Royal Indian Navy in precisely the same manner as they now are for the 
Royal Indian Marino, that is to say the appointments would be made by the 
Secretary of State for India. A candidate must have served at least 5 
years as an apprentice in a recognised engineering firm, or a Government 
dockyard. A candidate must not be less than 2 1, or more than 26 years 
of age. 

In order to facilitate entry of Indians into this branch of the service we 
recommend that the Government of India should give financial assistance to 
suitable Indian candidates, who are anxious to undergo the necessary train- 
ing and quality for selection. This assistance might take the form ‘ inter 
alia ' of passage concessions, and payment of premia to engineering firms, and 
the Government might also exert their influence to induce such firms to take 
Indians as apprentices. One vacancy in three, should also be definitely 
reserved for an Indian, if a suitable candidate is forthcoming. The terms 
of service should remain as at present. The port engineering appointments 
mentioned, will continue to be available for the promotion of these officers. 

The report next lays down conditions of service, pensions and pay, 
and leave of ratings. Pensions are to be granted on the same scales as in 
the army. 

The report then discusses the important question of command. 

Command Appointment. 

We propose that the command of the force should be vested in a Flag 
Officer Commanding. This officer should be appointed from the Royal Navy, 
but later on, the appointment should, normally, be held by an officer of the 
Indian Navy. We prefer the title of “ Flag Officer Commanding,*^ to that 
of “ Chief of Naval Staff ** as more descriptive of his status and duties. 
Chief of Staff implies an advisory position without executive powers. The 
tenure of office, in our opinion, should be for a minimum period of three- 
years. In the early stages an Indian navy could be administered by a single 
commander, with a small staff. Tbe simpler the organisation the more 
economically will it bo controlled. 

The responsibilities fc-Iling to the Flag Officer Commanding, in peace 
time, will be as follows : (a) Preparation of the annual estimatesf (b) move- 
ments of ships, (c) recruiting, (d) training, (e) drafting appointments and 
promotion, (f) refitting, victualling, storing, fuelling, and ammunitioning, 
(g) designs of new ships, (h) maritime defence of ports under the control of 
48 * 
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the Indian Government, (j) surveying service and (k) marine transport. In 
his relation to the Government of India the Officer Commanding should be 
in a position substantially analogous to that of the Air Officer, commanding the 
Royal Air Force ; that is to say, he should be subordinate to the Commander- 
in-Chief in India, in the latter’s capacity of Minister of Defence, and he 
should be responsible to him for the administration and efficiency of the 
navy. Like the Air Officer Commanding, he should also have the right of 
personal access to the Viceroy for the purpose of consultation on important 
questions concerning the navy. 

His headquarters should be in Bombay, but we propose that he should 
be at liberty to pay periodical visits to the headquarters of the Government 
of India, in order to confer with the Marine Department. This practice 
is at present followed by the Director of the Royal Indian Marine, and has 
been found eminently satisfactory. 

We do not consider it desirable, or necessary to retain an officer of the 
Indian Navy at headquarters of the Government of India in the capacity 
either of secretary or liaison officer. The Flag Officer Commanding will be 
official adviser of the Commander-in-Chief in India, and through him of the 
Government of India on all matters relating to the internal administration 
of the Indian Navy including harbour defence, and the work of sea-going 
squadrons of the navy. 

Government Adviser. 

The adviser to the Government of India on matters of strategic impor- 
tance will continue to be the Naval Commander-in-Chief of the East Indies, 
subject to a clear understanding of their respective spheres of authority. 
The closest co-operation in all matters should be maintained between the 
Naval Commander-in-Chief and the Flag Officer Commanding the Indian 
Navy. 

In war time unity of command is essential, and we therefore recommend 
that the warships and personnel of the Indian Navy, should automatically 
come under the direct control of the Commander-in-Chief, East Indies. For 
this reason, as well as others, wo think it desirable that the post of Flag- 
Officer Commanding, should never be held by an officer senior on the navy 
list to the Naval Commander-in-Chief. 

War Responsibilities. 

In war, the responsibilities of the Flag Officer Commanding should be 
^a) Naval defences at ports which are under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India, (b) marine transport at the same ports, (c) control of merchant 
shipping at the same ports, (d) recruitment for ships of the Indian Navy, 
(e) where required, refitting, victualling, storing, and fuelling of ships on 
His Majesty’s service calling at Indian ports and (f) administration, and 
supply of ships employed in harbour defence, 

R. I. M. Dockyard Disposal. 

In regard to the maintenance of vessels, etc., the committee state : — We 
have considered very carefully the question the dockyard. There are 
three possibilities open to the Government of India. Firstly to sell the yard 
outright, secondly to retain it under their own management, and thirdly to 
lease it for a term of years to a private firm. We have no hesitation in 
rejecting the idea of sale. 
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After examining all the suggestions, the committee state We are led 
to the conclusion that the retention of the yard, under Government manage- 
ment, would be an unjustifiable expense and we proceed to consider tho 
third possibility, namely the leasing of the yard for a term of years to a 
private firm. For this course there is much to be urged. In the first place 
it provides the only means, other than direct sale, by which the Government 
can make its due profits out of the high capital value of the site. Secondly^ 
it will relieve the Government of all expenses and difficulties of administra-^ 
tion ; thirdly, it will bring the cost of maintenance and refitting of vessels, 
to a true economic basis ; fourthly, it will enable the Government to resume 
control of the yard at a future date, should it desire so to do, and fifthly 
the saving effected will be available towards the provision of more ships for 
the navy. 

The dockyard by reason of its situation, size, arrangement, and fittings 
offers, we believe, considerable attractions to engineering firms, and we see 
no reason to doubt, if it is put up for lease, that tenders will be forthcoming. 
We therefore recommend that the dockyard be offered for lease, and we 
consider that the lease should be for a period of It) years. In the first 
instance, an essential condition should be that work for the Indian Navy 
should be given priority whenever required. 

The refitting, however, of ships of the Indian Navy should not be a 
pre-requisite of this yard, but should be open to competitive tenders. The 
existence of other yards in Calcutta and Colombo, and of the Mazagon dock- 
yard in Bombay itself should act as a safeguard against monopoly and the 
consequent inflation of charges. At the time of lease, the disposal of existing 
machinery will require consideration. 

It may be necessary to make purchase of the machinery a condition of 
the lease. The stores required for the marine transport department, and for 
the Indian Navy at present warehoused in the dockyard, can without 
difficulty be transferred elsewhere. 

A portion of the dockyard and premises adjoining Campbell Park would 
have to be retained by the Government for offices and official residences. 

Miscellaneous Items. 

At the conclusion of the report the Committee deal with a number of 
miscellaneous matters. In regard to the disposal of surplus officers the 
Committee observe that on inauguration of the change a certain number 
of officers of the Royal Indian Marine will become surplus to requirements* 
The present establishment exceeds the cadre which we propose for the Indian 
Navy by 5 Commanders 2 Lieutenants and Lieutenant-Commanders, 4 
Engineer-Commanders, and 6 Engineer Lieutenant-Commander. We propose 
that these 17 officers should bo retired on the usual terms for surplus officers, 
unless employment under other Government departments can be offered to 
them, and they are willing to accept such employment. It may be found 
possible to transfer some of them permanently to the lighting service under 
the Commerce Department. 

The Committee next suggest the transfer of Royal Indian Marine ratings 
into the Indian Navy, in such oases where there is a reasonable period of 
effective service still before them. 

The Committee then discuss arrangements for carrying on lighting, 
and other services performed by the station ships Lawrence, Clive, and 
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Minto. These ships, which are almost entirely engaged upon civil duties, 
eould not form part of the new Indian Navy, and the various departments 
eoncerned would have to take over the responsibility for the work, in which 
these ships are engaged. 

Transfer of Command. 

On the question of transfer of command the Committee observe: — 
We consider it important that when the new Flag Officer Commanding 
arrives in India and hoists his flag, the Royal Indian Marine should cease 
to exist from that moment, and the Royal Indian Navy should come into 
being. It is essential, therefore, that before the new Commander is appointed 
a scheme for the creation of an Indian Navy should be definitely sanctioned, 
and the necessary financial provision made for its introduction. If circums- 
tances permit, as much work as possible connected with the winding up of 
the old service should be done before the new Flag Officer Commanding 
arrives in India. On the other hand we consider it indispensable to the 
success of the new venture, that the first flag officer commanding should 
have, as his right hand during the initial stages of bis tenure, an officer 
of proved experience in all Indian marine matters. 

We therefore recommend that Captain Headlam, the present Director 
of the Royal Indian Marine should remain after the charge for such a period 
as may be found necessary, in the capacity of Chief Staff Officer, and adviser 
to the Flag Officer Commanding. 

Finally, the Committee touch on the contribution of £100,000 to His 
Majesty's Government and observe : ‘‘ In dealing with the financial aspect 
of our proposals we have deliberately refrained from touching upon the 
question, whether the creation of the Indian Navy should affect the continu- 
ance of the payment, at present made from the Indian revenues, as a 
contribution towards the Imperial Navy. We have taken this course because 
we feel that it is not a matter which falls precisely within terms of reference 
to us, as an expert Departmental Committee. We also think that it would 
be premature to discuss this question until, at the earliest, the new Indian 
Navy is in a position to perform an appreciable portion of these services, 
which ure rendered to India by His Majesty’s Navy and in respect of which 
contribution is paid. 

Appendices are attached giving details of the total cost of the proposed 
Indian Navy organisation, of the command cadre, of the officers’ proposed 
course of training, of officers’ pay and pensions, the scales of ratings, and the 
dockyard estimates including the cost of refitting the Royal Indian Marine. 


Comments of the Indian Press. 

“ The creation of a Navy for India is as much in the interest of India as of England, 
England’s commitments in Europe on the seif-goveining Dominions is appiecianiy 
diminishing. It is doubtful if the help that was rendered to her by the Dominions during 
the Great War would be rendeied »• gain on the outbieak of another War. In Asia also 
England has not the prestige she had. A great power is rising in Angora. In Persia 
also she is regarded with no friendly eye. C hina is not v ry friendly towards her. And 
Japan is an elusive friend. It is therefoie in the interest of England that she should 
have a strong and friendly India. She can hope to maintain her position in the world 
only with India’s assistance. 

“ The responsibilitieb of the Grand Fleet, already great, will not diminish despite the 
talk of disarmament. Then there is the question of cost. The burden is already too 
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heavy for the British tax-payer. Could not a portion of the burden be shifted to India f 
There is a widespread desire on the part of the Indians to participate in the defence of 
their country. Wtiy not exploit the sentiment ? There is the army m India the cost 
of which 18 met from the revenues of India, but which is maintained mainly for the 
Imperial purposes of England. Why not also have a Navy ? 

“ We do not believe that the Conservative Government has given the fiat that the 
“ first step towards the creation of a Eoyai Indian Navy should be taken out of an 
altruistic motive. In fact generosity has very little scope in high policy. And the 
creation of an Indian Navy is high policy. 

“ But we do not at all giudge England any benefit that she may derive by creating 
a Navy for India. We shall be satisfied if she honestly tries to reconcile her interests 
with those of India. And if her statesmen can pursuade themselves to lake a broad 
view of things they will find that it is not yet too late to reconcile the interests of their 
country witn those of India. 

“ Biitish statesmen have so long been moved by deep distrust m their policy towards 
India, The Army, the rank and file of which are mainly Indian, but which is oflBcered by 
Britishers, bears eloquent testimony to the presence of oeep distrust. But can an empiie 
long rest on the foundation of distrust f The testimony of history is to the contrary. 

“ Foieigners as such have seldom been considered interlopers in this country. In this 
respect the tiadiiions of India offer contrast with the passion lui exclusiveness that blinds 
many of the white Colonies and Dominions of England to the real interests of the Empire. 
Were English statesmen gittcd with far-sighted wisdom they would hainess the aspiiations 
of Indians to their own benefit as well as to the benefit ot India. 

“ The Indians desire that India should have a Navy, They realise that unless they 
can participate in the defence of their country m land and sea, they wouid not really 
be cntitletl to the position, which England has theoretically secure i for her as a member 
ol the League of Natious. Bat what has been given to Ind a ? .1 perusal of the report 

ot the Uawlmsun Committi e ou which the only Indian wat> Sii Bhupendra Nath Aliiia 
leaves no doubt in anybody’s ininil that instead of bitad tor winch our countrymen 
clamouretl th<'y have been given stone. We do not mind the contemptible outbuist of 
the Morning Post which says that “ Indians are not sailors and lascars, aie not fighters.” 
It IS historically untrue and the Statesman has the faiiuess to say that ‘‘to the 
aigumeiit that Indians are not sailors it may be answered that m eveiy age large numbeis 
of them have been, and fighting sailois too.” Only ” they have had no opportunity ot 
taking part in the scientific naval warfare of recent times, trom which one tact different 
men may honestly draw diffennt conclusions.” There is no iiuestion of ‘‘ conclusions,” 
the fact being that the British Government, assuming trom the very beginning the role 
ot an anti-national foieign Government, has denied the opportunity. 

” England can no longer continue the policy she has pursued towards India. World 
conditions have cnanged and aro rapidiy changing. She cannot possibly bear the burden 
of her commitments and woild-wide mtercsts unaided. The white Dominions will not 
render her any assistance India can and will render it because it will promote her own 
interests. We believe British statesmen are already having a glimpse of future possibili- 
ties. The willingness to create a Navy for India, the project of an Indian Sandhurst, 
the desire to meet the political aspirations of the Indians— all indicatre the dawn of 
statesmanship. But unfoituriately fear and suspicion still possess our lulers and they 
cannot do aii that statesmanship would point to them as the right course. The very 
grudging nature ot the concessions they make instead of producing a favourable impres- 
sion, only irritate public mind. The suspicion of the Government reacts on the people 
and a vicious circle is established. 

“ The Army and the Navy are the touchstones on which the people will test the since- 
rity of the Biitish Government. The Rawhnson Committee’s scheme which the Government 
has accepted has been condemned by almost the whole Indian Press whose desire for an 
Indian Navy is well-known. The pievailing feeling is that the object of the whole 
scheme is to add to the shackles of India. The scheme will have to be recast if it is to 
inspiie the confidence of the public. ’ (i4. B Patrikay Calcutta)* 



REPORT OF THE 


Panjab Jails Enquiry Committee 

Considerable changes in the administration of the Punjab jails were con- 
templated by the Punjab Government as a result of an enquiry which was 
conducted by a committee specially appointed for the purpose. 

The Committee was constituted in November 1925 to enquire into allega- 
tions of corruption, unauth orised punishments and unauthorised indulgences 
in the jails, special attention being paid to the question of the prisoners* diet 
in its bearing oii the alleged malpractices. The Committee consisted of 
Mr. O. F. Lumsden, T.C.S., President, Mr. Justice Jailal and Sheikh Abdul 
Qadir, Barrister, members. The report is unanimous. The Government 
have given consideration to the more important recommendations while 
other points are still under consideration . 

In a resolution published along with the report, the Government accepted 
most of the recommendations of the Committee and further announced that 
at the meeting of the Punjab Legislative Council in Juno the necessary 
legislative and financial provisions will be put before it to give effect 
as far as available funds permit to as maiiy of the decisions as can 
be worked out in time for the meeting. The most important of the 
Committee’s general conclusions from which the Government found reason 
to differ were that unauthoiised punishments were awarded not infrequently 
and that there was ample evidence as to the existence of unauthorised indul- 
gences. The Committee on this point gives some instances in which such 
unauthorised punishments had been awarded, but before doing so the 
Committee mentions that it visited no less than nine jails, examined 245 
witnesses, of whom 198 were actually inside the jails. The public response 
in making suggestions to the Committee was disappointing, but the Working 
Committee of the Punjab Provincial Congress associated itself with the 
enquiry and assisted the Committee by collectirig written statements and 
suggesting witnesses. 


Unauthorised Punishments. 

Dealing with unauthorised punishments the Committee says that the 
evil has not been altogether eradicated. A common form of such punish* 
ment is shoe-beating on the slightest provocation, sometimes under the 
orders of Jailors and assistant Jailors and sometimes without orders. 
Another form of punishment is for several prisoners to join in concert 
in an attack on a prisoner and beat and kick him mercilessly. This method 
is resorted to sometimes in order to extract money from newcomers and 
sometimes for the purpose of bringing recalcitrant convicts to their senses. 
Still another form is to make a man bend double to pass his hands through 
his legs and touch or hold his ears. This offence is enhanced by the 
administration of blows and kicks. This form of punishment appears to 
be well established arid frequently made use of by unscrupulous subordinates. 

As regards unauthorised indulgences, the Committee finds ample 
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evidence and says high prices have to be paid for articles that are smuggled 
into the jail. Cash is received by prisoners from their homes for their 
requirements in the jail by means of money orders to warders and their 
subordinates. The Committee understands that system of money-lending 
also is well established inside the prisons, there being, however, a strict 
code of honour among the prisoners to return the money. Gur (jagree) 
is in great demand and there is such a craving for it that the prisoners 
are prepared to pay for it many times its real price. Other luxuries, such 
as “ ghee tobacco, butter, fruits and liquor are also obtainable. Gambling 
is conducted under the patronage of the minor jail officials, who, no 
doubt, are not forgotten by the winners. Discipline is merely superficial, 
for one witness, whose evidence there is no reason to distrust, assured the 
Committee that sovereigns were plentiful inside the Lahore Central Jail, 
though unprocurable outside. He had himself seen a prisoner in posses- 
sion of £80 and had kept in his box a sum of £40 for another. 

The Punjab Government find no reason to differ from the general con- 
clusions arrived at by the Committee in respect of unauthorised punishments 
and indulgences. They have issued through the Inspector-General of Prisons 
a warning against these offences, but the Government recognise that radical 
measures for improvement of the supervising and executive agencies are 
necessary in order to improve this aspect of prison administration. 

Income per Convict. 

Referring to the Committee’s finding that the income of the Jail 
Department works out at Rs. 10 per annum per convict, a figure incompatible 
with the theory that each prisoner is doing his fair share of a day’s 
work, the Government quote statistics of prisoners doing various kinds of 
work and point out that the number engaged on manufactures was 36 per 
cent, of the total and the proceeds during 1924-25 showed a profit of just 
under Rs. 60 per prisoner employed. Moreover, the prisoner is a less willing 
workman than the free agent. It is a principle of jail administration that jail 
labour is to be employed first o.. jail requirements and next on requirements of 
other de])artments of the Government. Notwithstanding all these and other 
factors the Inspector-General has b^en asked to consider the introduction of 
new and economically advantageous employments in consequence of the 
opening given by relaxation of the old rule regarding machinery. Now 
machinery may be used for certain industries. These facts show, according 
to the Punjab Goveriimeut, that the Committee had not been placed in full 
possession of the whole case on this point. 

New Jail for Frontier Convicts. 

Referring to overcrowding of jails, the Committee points out that the 
provision of further jail accommodation is imperatively necessary. The 
Committee understands two new jails are under contemplation and, therefore, 
urges that one of them should be specially reserved for Frontier convicts 
whose segregation in a separate jail is Jiighly desirable. 

The Government says that financial pressure, only now relieved, has up 
to the present time made it difficult to contemplate remedial measures on an 
effective scale. Funds have now been provided by the Punjab Government 
for the commencement of the new Central Jail outside Lahore and arrange- 
ments are contemplated for the rebuilding of the existing group of jails in 
Lahore in a modernised form. It is understood, says the Punjab Government 
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fchat the Government of India intend to construct a Central Jail at Feroze- 
pore for the accommodation of the prisoners of the North-West Frontier 
Province, of whom some 700 or 800 now occupy space in the Punjab jails. 

The committee has expressed adverse opinions on CentralJails, except 
for habitual offenders, on the ground that their size is unfavourable to 
supervision and to reformative influence and has advocated the confinement 
of non-habitual offenders in district jails with the maximum accommodation 
of 600, but the Punjab Government, for the reasons given by the Indian 
Jails Committee, has decided not to accept the advice of the Punjab Com- 
mittee and are quite satisfied that it is undesirable to have more than 1,600 
prisoners in any iail and will, as opportunity presents itself, erect additional 
buildings and make constructional changes. 

Deputy Inspector General of Prisons. 

The Committep then lays stress upon the importance of the appointment 
of a Deputy Inspector-General of Prisons so that the Inspector-General might 
be free for important duties and particularly for inspection. 

The Government agrees that at a time when large changes in the 
department are being considered and carried out it is not possible for the 
Inspector-General unassisted to combine his heavy headquarters duties with 
sufficiently frequent and detailed inspection. They have there. fore decided 
on the creation of a post of Deputy Inspector-General for two years, at the 
end of which period thj necessity of the continuance of the appointment will 
be further considered. Similarly, the Government think that it is desirable 
to appoint whole-time Superintendents to each district jail and to limit the 
duties of the Civil Surgeon to medical charge. The Government is taking 
steps to provide for the appointment of Civil Superintendents and hope that 
during the current year at least six District Jails will have such officers. 

In regard to the Central and Borstal institution, the Government is 
under an obligation to employ officers of the Indian Medical Services as Super- 
intendents. This obligation, however, does not extend, in the opinion of the 
Government, to additional institutions as and when created, and subject to 
the agreement of the Government of India, the Punjab Government con- 
template after the existing obligation to employ a certain number of I. M. S. 
Officers has been met to appoint whole-time Civil Superintendents to the 
Central Jails and institutions which it is not necessary to earmark for the 
purposes of that obligation, with whole-time assistant surgeons for medical 
charge. 

The Government are sure that the appointment of whole-time Super- 
intendents must not be made a ground for reducing the strength of the 
executive staffs under them. The Government do not therefore contemplate 
any reduction in the strength of executive staff subordinate to Superinten- 
dents. On the other hand the Government recognise the necessity of 
extensive changes in the personnel and of bringing under reduction those 
jailors, deputy jailors and assistant jailors, who are not definitely held to be 
fit for promotion. The manner in ’-^hich it is proposed to ascertain the 
object in view is to introduce a Bill for the amendment of the Prisons Act for 
the abolition of jailors, deputy jailors and assistant jailors and their replace- 
ment by Deputy Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents of a better 
status and somewhat higher pay than the class which they are to supersede. 
Those who are not found fit for promotion to the new rank will retire 
under the provisions of Sections 426 and 436 of the Civil Service Regulations. 
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CoDviot Officials. 

The Committee then turos its attention to the system of appointing^ 
convict officials and concludes that the system has become a great source of 
corruption and that the best interests of jail administration demand its total 
suppression. The Government say they have given anxious thought to this 
question because the quality of paid warders who must replace convict officials 
must be beyond doubt bub the Government conclude that in principle the 
employment of convicts should be brought to an end and have already given 
orders for the reduction of a number so employed to the figure of March, 
1919, as soon as arrangements for replacing the number reduced have been 
worked out. 

The Committee, dealing with the arrangements for inspection by non- 
official visitors, points out that the existence of non-official visitors is valuable 
as supplying a training ground where numbers of the public can obtain an 
insight into jail problems. No doubt there hav-^ been instances in which 
visitors grossly abused their position by going to the extent of persuading 
Sikh prisoners to refuse conditional release offered by the Government, and 
also lecturing them on political matters, bub there should bo no wholesale 
condemnation because of the faults of a few The Government generally 
agree with those observations and have no doubt that many no/roffioial 
visitors seek to do their duty conscientiously and have therefore impressed 
on the authorities concerned the desirability of making satisfactory selections. 
It is important that all officers of jails should treat non-official visitors with 
courtesy and considerations. The non-official visitor is an ally of the 
Superintendent in keeping the administration of jails pure and above 
reproach. The Government have given orders for the preparation of schemes 
in all jails for the substitution of animal or mechanical traction for manual 
labour on wells. 

The Committee has put forward an interesting proposal for the adoption 
of a system under which the profit arising out of the performance of tasks 
is credited to the worker as a reward for good work, coupled with exemplary 
conduct. The Government had already decided on crediting a portion of 
these earnings to prisoners in habitual jails and provision was made for this 
in the budget of the current year. It has been decided, however, that 
payment should be made to the prisoners only upon release, whereas the 
Committee's proposal is to allow those who have earnings at their credit to 
make small purchases of certain articles from time to time. This principle 
could no doubt be extended to allowing them to make remittances of 
money to their homes. The Inspector-General is in sympathy with this 
proposal. 

The Committee makes several recommendations regarding diet and 
cooking, and points out the desirability of having separate kitchens for 
Mahomedans and Hindus. The Government have given instructions to the 
authorities concerned regarding the history ticket, etc, and point out that 
modern rules have already been incorporated in the jail manual for specially 
constructed interview rooms at the gate in every jail and the Government 
have reason to believe that tho period of 20 minutes laid down for interviews 
is not infrequently extended in practice. 
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“ When the political history of India for the year 1924-25 and the three 
proceeding months comes to be reviewed, much that is hopeful and gratifying 
will emerge from the record of Bihar and Orissa during that period.” In 
these words the official year book ' Bihar ai.d Orissa in 1924-25*' records 
the political events and activities of the different branches of administration 
in the province. 

“ At a time when the very foundations of the new constitution were 
being loosened in other parts of India,” says the report, ” this province may 
claim to have kept its head. Elsewhere some of the newly-elected Le^iisla- 
tures were exercising their considerable powers with the avowed object 
of bringing the Government to a standstill ; in Bihar and Orissa, although 
the extreme section of political opinion was not unrepresented in the new 
Council, a different atmosphere prevailed, and that element of mutual good- 
will which is essential to the working of dyarchy has not been lacking. 
Thus the Ministers have retained the confidence of the majority of the 
council, and at the same time there has been a notable absence of friction 
in their relations with the other members of tho Government and with the 
permanent officials working under them. 

“ The trend of public opinion during these fifteen months has been no 
less significant. Hysterics and firew’orks are out of favour, and it is no 
longer easy to arouse popular enthusiasm by the wholesale cnndemnatioii 
of Government officials and ” the sham Reforms.” Sanity is returning to 
public life, and with it a growing disposition to take full advantage of the 
opportunities offered by those same Reforms, and to work for a fuither 
advance on const itutioiial lines. The political developments of this period 
have not been without their disquieting symptoms ; but, viewed as a whole, 
they make for encouragement.” 

Influence of Congress. 

Describing the influence of the Congress on local bodies it says : “ It 

was inevitable that this widespread capture of the local bodies by the Con- 
gress Party should be attended by far-reaching consequences. Further 
remarkable letters soon made their appearance in the anti-Government press, 
indicating a general alarm, no less at the type of politician who was thus 
returned to local power than at the methods by which his success had bren 
achieved. The number of old members who had secured re-election was 
very small, and few indeed of their successors had any administrative ex- 
perience. Immature youths fresh from college, paid lecturers of the Swarajist 
Party, “ national ” school masters, and persons who had been convicted 
under Criminal Law Amendment Act or bound down to keep the peace — all 
these were included among the personnel of the new District Board.” 

“ Under these circumstances it is not surprising that a tendency soon 
became appai ent to use these local bodies for the fuitherance of political pro- 
paganda, rather than for the diligent promotion of the interests which had 
been committed to their charge. The same process was evident in those 
municipalities also which bad come under the control of the Swarajists in the 
autumn of the previous year. Several instances occurred of addresses of 
welcome to extremist leaders and of congratulatory addresses presented to 
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politioians on their eraergenoe from iail. Office-bearers in municipalities and 
district boards have made obiectionable speeches during the course of public 
business. Attempts have been made to fly the Swaraj flag over municipal 
offices and the substitution of “ national” holidays (such as the anniversary 
of Tilak’s death) for those now observed (including the King-Emperor s birth* 
day), has been gravely discussed. The employees of local bodies have been 
directed or “ advised to clothe themselves in ' kbaddar,^ and public money 
has been utilised to spread the cult of the “ charka” in a manner which cannot 
possibly be reconciled with legitimate requirements of education or any other 
public interest.*’ 

Hindu-Moslem Question. 

“ Another most disquieting feature which must be recorded here is the 
recrudescene of ill-feeling between Hindus and Mahomedans, particularly 
during the latter half of 1924. Bihar and Orissa was probably no worse off 
in this respect than the other provinces of India, but the state of affairs 
was such as to give coiistant anxiety to the Government and to call for un- 
remitting vigilance from their subordinate officers. To some extent this 
question is connected with Congress politics. A good deal of resentment was 
felt in Mahomedan circles at what was regarded as an attempt to convert 
the Congress into a Hindu organisation. The tension was increased by re- 
criminations which passed between the two communities regarding the alleged 
misapplication of Congress funds. Mahomedans were keenly disappointed 
at the results of the District Board elections, in which hardly any of their 
candidates were successful.’’ 

Industries. 

After recording the sound financial position of the province the review 
passes on to the activities in the domain of industries. The predominance 
of agriculture in the economic life of the province has perhaps tended in the 
past to divert attention from its industrial potentialities. Yet in Chota 
Nagpur is to be found one of the most important industrial areas in India. 
Now-a-days thousands of young men are emerging from schools and colleges 
every year, many of whom are compelled, while not a few are animated with 
a strong desire, to seek other avenues of employment than the Government 
service and the law. Indeed it is manifestly impossible for these two spheres 
of activity to absorb the growing number of the educated middle classes ; and 
the search for a career often grows desperate. In these circumstances tho 
increasing provision of technical and industrial education is both a political 
and an economic necessity. The Department of Industries was created as 
recently as 1920 to supervise this work more effectively, and at the same 
time to assist directly in the industrial development of the province. Critica 
are apt to complain that this department' has little to show for all the money 
that it spends. They probably overlook the fact that about three-fourths 
of its expenditure is accounted for by educational institutions, and would 
have to be incurred under some other bead, if this department were not in 
existence. The total disbursements during 1924-26, were not much more 
than rupees seven lakhs ; so this does not leave much for the actual develop- 
ment of industries. Nor is it reasonable to look for sensational results in 
this direction, while the 4epartment is still in its infancy.” 



C P. Administration Report 1924-25 

The annual Administration Report of the Central Provinces Government 
ior 1924-26 remarks that the period marked a further stage in the return 
of the Province to normal conditions and has witnessed in the field of 
politics a gradual return from the blind alley of obstruction to sanity 
and sobriety. The period as a whole indicated a fundamental disagree- 
ment between the Berar and Central Provinces Marathi and Hindi sections 
of party leaders of the various groups of the Swaraj Party, and many of 
their followers desired to accept office, but no group was powerful enough 
to command the support necessary for the formation of a stable Ministry. 
The tendency in Berar and Central Provinces Marathi districts and in 
Chhattisgarh was in favour of accepting office, while the northern Hindi 
districts were the focus of opposition to this policy. 

Obstruction has never been popular in Perar, which has favoured the 
policy of working the Refoims for what they are worth. The next move 
accordingly came from Berar in the announcement of the acceptance of a 
membership of the Executive Council by Mr. Tambe, ex-leader of the Berar 
Swaraj Party. 

Inside the Legislative Council the Swarajists have in other ways shown 
a very notable change from their obstructionist policy of 1924. 

Financial Position. 

The year under review was another year of continued improvement 
in the finances of the Province. The budget, as finally passed by the Local 
Government, provided for a total revenue of Rs. SSl'Sl lakhs, an expendi- 
ture chargeable to revenue of Rs 621*00 lakhs, and a balance in the Famine 
Insurance Fund of Rs. 111*05 lakhs. The main factor that contributed to 
this improvement was a remarkable rise in revenue from excise, which 
amounted to Rs. 160*44 lakhs. The main difficulty in the financial situation 
is the present position as regards the working of the financial settlement 
between the Central Provinces and Berar. It is now decided that expen- 
diture be divided between the two provinces in the same proportion in 
which they contribute to the revenues ; that is in the proportion of 60 to 40. 

There was a revival of communal tension, which was more acute than 
for many previous years culminating in riots in 14 districts of the Province. 
In Jubbulpore the situation was so serious that troops had to be called out, 
while in the town of Arvi a serious riot occurred with several losses of life. 
In the town of Akola communal feeling had been hardening during the 
preceding 12 months, and two riots took place. The immediate cause of 
each disturbance was dispute concerning the playing of music before places 
of worship* 

Co-Operative Movement. 

Commenting on co-operative credit the report points out that there 
could be little doubt that the root of the troubles which nearly wrecked the 
movement in the Province is the lack of education in co-operative principles. 
In order to infuse in every member of every society the spirit of co-operation, 
the Federation Congress appointed a committee which recommended the 
starting of primary societies with their own share capital. The Berar 
Institute has arranged for training classes and co-operative i allies, and for 
co-ordination of the activities of local industries. 



Bengal Administration Report 1924-25. 

The Bengal Administration Report for the year 1924-25, in nanating the events 
and conditions prevailing in the country during the year, reviews in detail the acti- 
vities of the Swarajya party and the alleged revolutionary movement m Bengal along 
with other queetiuns. Referring to the political situation the Report states that at the 
commencement of 1926 the relative strength of the parties in the Council, in spite of 
individual fluctuations, showed no substantial change from the positions won by them 
at the last election. The Independents, who differed from the Swaraj Party only in 
owing no allegiance to Mr. Das and in not being pledged to refuse office, formed with 
the Swarajists the permanent opposition. The Ministerialists apt to be swayed by their 
personal attitude tov\ard8 individual Ministers, had not been, even when there were 
Ministers in office, consistent in their support of the Government ; and the eventual 
abolition of the Ministry tended still further to weaken the ties which bound this group. 

In the contest for supiemacy the Swarajists had the gieat a(i vantage of being the 
only force in possession of a highly developed organization backi d by party funds and 
capable of keeping its ranks united, of procuring the attendance of its members on tue 
occasion of all important votes, and of exercising influence over the members of other 
groups. The Government and Opposition forces still, however, remained very evenly 
balanced and voting on most issues was very close. In this situation the Mahomedan 
vote, capable of weighing the scales on their side, boie much the same relation to politics 
in Bengal as the Irish vote used to bear to English politics m the House of Couimous, 

Referring to tlie revolutionary activities the Report says 

The accivities of the revolutionary conspiracy had necessitated the promulgation of 
the Ordinance m the previous October, and several levolutiouanes had been arrested and 
detained under its piovisions. The Oidmance was, liowevcr, a temporary mea^ure due 
to expire in Apiil, 1926, and the Bill, which was to remain in operation for five years, 
was designed to take its place. 

In Older to make clear the full gravity of the situation with which Government 
was faced, it is tlesiiable at this point to lecapitulate in the barest outline the mam overt 
activities of the irvoiui ionarics which had led to the adoption of diastic measures for 
their suppression. There were two manlers, two attempts at murder, the creation of a 
bomb factoiy, the issue of inflammatory leaflets announcing a campaign of ruthless 
assassination of polict* officers and the condemrmiioii to immediate death of ail who in 
any degree helped Government. 

At the opening of the session, His Excellency the Governor address d the Council and 
explained to the members the urgency of the necessity for suppressing terrorist crime in 
the Province, The impossibility of dealing with this menace by means other than those 
proposed in the Bill was clearly demonstrated, anti solemn stress was laid on the truth 
that It was better that the ordinary processes of law should be suspendetl for a tew 
individuals than that a secret organisation should be left free to threaten the lives of those 
whom it saw flt to call its enemies. 

In introducing the Bill the Hon. Sir Hugh Stephenson adduced irrefutable proofs 
of the existence of highly organised, well armed and well financed conspiracy, against 
which almost all attempts to set the machinery of the ordinary law in motion had signally 
failed in the past. Finally, it was pointed out that the cases of those who had been 
arrested under the Ordinance had been placed before Judges, who had in every instance 
agreed with the view of Government regarding their complicity in the conspiracy. 

Such a weight of argument produceu no effect on the stolid front ot the Swarajist 
Opposition, in whose eyes the issue was but another contest between the Council and the 
Government. They had already made certain of victory. At a meeting of Mahomedans, 
held on the previous day, Mr. Das had employed all his powers as a rhetorician to win 
over the wavering representatives of that community. Simultaneously an intensive 
campaign of intimidation against members of Council had been instituted m the Press 
and other means resorted to in order to procure either their unwilling support or their 
abstention from voting. 
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Leadets Removed. 

Strengthened by these devices the Opposition refused even to discuss the Bill which 
was thrown out by a majority of nine. As there could be no doubt of the necessity of 
such a measure, the Bill was subsequently certified by His Excellency the Governor, 

The preventive action taken by Government under the Ordinance achieved its object 
in so far as it removed the known leaders of the conspiracy from the sphere of their 
activities ; and the cessation of overt revolutionary crime which followed in the wake of 
this action was the true measure of the urgency of the need for suppression. 

The movement had, however, been merely scotched and not killed ; but time was 
required to recover from the blow which had been dealt, to replace the old leaders by new 
chiefs, to refill the ranks that had been depleted. For this end piopaganda was essential 
and the old campaign of lecruitment in the Press and elsewheie was pursued with 
unabated energy. A flood of revolutionary articles was let loose m the regular news- 
papers and penoiiicals, accompanied by a stream of pernicious books and pamphlets. The 
books and pamphlets were drawn up on much the same lines as the Press articles, which 
will be dealt with m the second section of this summary, and took the form of denuncia- 
tions of the economic oppression of the British m India, appeals frequently in the for x> 
of poems in mystic language extolling freedom, bloodshed and self-sacrifice, and accounts 
in eulogistic language of the exploits of the old revolutionaries. 

Some of those publications were printed locally while others were imported from 
places outside the jurisdiction of the Government of India. In several instances recourse 
was had to proscription, seizure and prohibition of importation ; but the majority of 
the pamphlets were so written that they fell just outside the deflnition of sedition. The 
Object of those publications was to represent Government as satanic, oppressive and 
barbarous. On occasions quotations from or references to Hindu leligious writings were 
made with a view to ]U 8 tifymg violence and bloodshed. Appeals were addressed to the 
women of Bengal exhorting them to follow the example of the heroines of Rajputana and 
to instil into their sons and husbands a spirit of self-sacrifice on behalf of the mother- 
country. ^ 

Pamphlets of mischievous intent with a dangerous under-current of suggestion were 
published setting out in laudatory terms the deeds done by students in the movement 
for freedom in Russia and calling upon the young men of Bengal to do likewise. A 
pamphlet of this type was sold at the Conteience pandal at Farulpur, and this was one 
of the few instances in which piosecution could be sanctioned and a conviction procured. 

Traffic in Firearms. 

A concise manifesto of the revolutionary party was widely circulated in pamphlet 
form throughout India. It contained a direct incitement to revolution giving as the 
immediate object of the party the efttablishinent of a Federal Republic of the United 
States of India by an 01 ganised and arrae<l revolution. The extensive method of distribu- 
tion of this pamphlet was in itself ample proof of the widespread organisation of the 
conspiracy. 

The unsettling and deleterious effect of this stream of poison on the immature minds 
of the students of Bengal, tor whose benefit it is chiefly concocted, may easily be imagined. 
The results produced thereby arc at least as bad as those of open levolution and as a 
means of spreading the contamination of sedition, it has pioved itself an insidious and 
very potent foice. 

Instances of illicit traffic or of attempts at illicit traffic in arms were of ^"disquieting 
frequency. A consignment of German bayonets, this time un<ler the guise of “ wood- 
cutters,” was discovered, ani there is evidence that two caigoes of arms and ammunition 
from Continental sources, which were intercepted at intermediate ports, were ultimately 
destined for Indian purchasers. 

The profit to be gained by this trade owing to low Continental prices and high local 
demand is tempting, and there is proof that ♦he weapons found with revolutionaries were 
imported by illicit means. Two pei sons were caught in the act of selling an automatic 
revolver and ammunition in Calcutta ; two Indians were convicted for conspiracy to 
obtain illegal . possession of arms from Chinamen, and an attempt was made to purchase 
aims from a Calcutta firm by means of a bogus order. Those weapons were clearly not 
intended for any lawful purpose. The dangerous chaiacter of this traffic as a method 
of arming revolutionaries is fully realised and every effort is being made to check it at 
its source. 
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Becraiting Campaign, 

Ic must regretfully be acknowledged that during the year under review there has 
been no noticeable improvement in the language and tone of the Indian Press which 
with few exceptions, shows as little sign as ever of appreciating at its true value the gif * 
of free speech or of realising the responsibility that devolves upon it as the preceptot 
and mouthpiece of the people That the castigation of Government is looked upon as the 
“ raison d’etre ” of jouiualisra in thi^ Province is borne out by the fact that ot ail the 
papers now in existence not one purports to support Government, and that the majoiity 
do their utmost to villity it on every opportunity. One or two of the newspaperb have 
extended their columns to include topics of general interest ; but most ot them still 
remain narrowly political in their outlook. The advantage to be derived from the 
newspaper as wt-apon m the political arena is being fully realised and each of the parties 
in Council except the Independents is now in possession of organs m which they can 
give public expression to their views. The accessions of strength m this direction have 
been paiticuiarly numerous in the case of the Swarajya party which now has many 
papers under its control. 

The Swaiajist journals advocate Council entry and on this question are opposed on 
the one hand by the “ No-changers” who favour non-participatiou m the proceedings of 
the Council, and on the other by a third group which is in disagreement both with 
the Swarajists and No-changers. These differences of opinion have led to much mutual 
criticism and acerbity ot feeling between these bcctioiis ot the l^rcss. 

At the beginning of the year the discussion of the Onminal Law Amendment Bill 
leopened in its full foice the chorus of denunciation which had lulled a litt le after the 
excitement caused by t he Ordinance had subsided. On this topic there was no difference 
of opinion and the Press was unanimously hostile, even the hitherto moderate “ Sanjibani" 
remarking that, thanks to their sin, the British nation would be expunged for ever from 
the civilized world. The “Forwaid” gave expression to the geneiai journalistic opinion 
in th«* passage. “ The contemplated measuie is a perpetual menace to our liberty, a ban 
on our patriotism and a carefully prepared attempt to destroy the whole morale of our 
movement for fieedora. He will be a traitor to the country who supportb it.” The 
“ Amiita bazar iairika ” demanded to know whether the members of the Bengal Council 
would share with the Government the responsibility of passing such a monstrous law 
utterly subversive of personal hbeity.” 

AS the Indian I’n ss is almost entirely representative of the ” intelligentsia ” and 
the ” bouigeoisi’, ’ it is not surprising that expiesbious ot sympathy with Bolshevik 
theories ano activities found loora in papers not definitely communistic m policy, much 
less ficquent than in the past. There was still, however, a tendency to quote Russia as a 
lilting example toi India 10 f >llow ant to ivfei to Sovietism as the tiual manifestation of 
Socialism. One expiessed the conviction that Lmiui was “a man ol wonderful deeds, 
an intensely n-Jigjous man, one of the great iniaded men vvbo S'ek the deliverance of 
humanity.” Tlie Uiff levolt was acclaimed both by the Hindu and the Moslem Press as 
the effoit of an Basttnn race to free itself fiom the Wt-atein yoke, and it was suggested 
that England lu In-r desire “ to wipe the Moalems ot the lace of the earth ” would 
vAelcome the ilownfall of the insurgents. In spite of the emphatic declaration of 
neutiality by Parliament m connection with the dispute in Arabia, England was accused 
of secret collaboration with Prance and Italy in assisting Amir Ah to retake Hedjaz 
from Ibn Sautl. England’s policy towards Mosul was attributed to motives ot more self- 
interest, and the foreign powers viewed with open sympathy. 

Procedure Justified 

The ” Barathi ” set foith the justification of Bengal’s procedure (m connection with 
the activities which have been discussed in the foregoing quotations from the Adminis- 
tration Report) in thpse words ; “ The distrust of the people must be removed. To give 

them such a training, the life-stones of self-sacrificing patiiots must be recited to them. 
We may not adopt their metboils. But are we not, on that account, to respect their 
renunciation, their heroism and their patriotism ?” An account of the revolutionary move- 
ment in Bengal published m the “ Basumati ’’contains the observation : “In Bengal of 
all countries the strength of mind requiied for unavoidable muider for the welfare of 

humanity or of the country is most lacking I believe that a different atmosphere 

has to be created and training for generations in that new atmosphere has to be 
undergone in oider to enable Bengalis to overcome such weakness”. 

Enough has been written to show that contemporary Indian journalism is confining 
itseffoitsto the inculcation of a spirit of discontent, while its activities in certain 
directions actually constitute a dangerously powerful influence for evil. 
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Ministers* Salaries. 

The good impression produced by the Council in its treatment of other demands 
was doomed to be nullified by its vote on the most momentous issue of all. On the 
refusal of the Council in August, 1924, to allow the demand for the salary of Ministers, 
His Excellency the Governor had been obliged to assume temporary charge of the 
training of Ministers. As, however, the training of Ministers and the testing of their 
capacity to administer transferred subjects are essential features of the new constitution, 
which, without Ministers, must to all intents and purpose cease to function, it was 
considered d^^sirable that some effort should be made to bring home to the Council the 
real significance of the issues dependent upon its decision. 

At the same time there was reason to suppose that the adverse vote on the question 
of salaries had been aimed not so much against the Ministry as an institution as against 
the Ministers then in oflSce, In order, therefore, to procure an unequivocal expression 
of opinion on this question, the Government, in January, without proposing the 
name of any person as Minister, moved that provision for a Ministry should be 
made in the budget for the ensuing financial year. This motion was carried by the subs- 
tantial majority of 24. When however, it came to the voting on grants, the Council, 
swayed by the great personal influence of Mr. Das, rejected the provision for the pay 
of Ministers by majority of six. The Government had therefore no other alternative 
than to conclude that the Council had no desire to work the Reforms. 

Council President. 

The immediate result of the refusal of salaries was the resignation of the two 
Ministers then in office, accompanied by the temporary assumption by the Governor of 
the administration of transferred subjects and followed, when sanction had been obtained, 
by suspension of transfer with effect from June, 1926, till January, 1927, when the 
period of the present Council is due to expire. From this it did not follow that the 
work of the Government was rendered impossible by the refusal to co-operate. Provi- 
eion had been made for such a contingency, and the only results of obstruction are that 
Bengal, by the vote of her elected representatives, has for the present ceased to 
participate in the powers and privileges c inferred upon her by the new constitution, 
and that this achievement will add little to the credit side of her account when her 
claims to further concessions come to be considered. 

The next trial of strength between the parties in Jouncil came at the election 
of a new President in place of the nominated President whose term of office was due 
to expire in August. Many candidates were in the field, several of whom, from doubt 
whether their chances of election would be advanced or retarded by declaring themselves 
Swarajists, gave rather nebulous definitions of their cn^ed ; but the real contest lay 
between the Swarajya nominee and a representative of the Independent party. The 
Swarajists used all the means at their disposal to procure support for their representative 
but the Independent candidate proved successful Oy a small majority. 

Weakening Tendency. 

In spite of the victories gained by the Swarajists in the vote on the Ordinance 
Bill and on the salaries of Ministers, this party gave signs of being less powerful than 
it once had been. In the general budget debate it had been defeated on most of the 
issues. The campaign against ihe Ordinance had failed to rouse any widespread interest. 
Intervention in the Tarakeswar dispute had accomplished little, while it had definitely 
alienated the sympathies of orthodox Hindus. The long-delayed village reconstruction 
scheme had gone no further than the collection of funds, and had been successful only 
in rousing the suspicions of the landlords. All these external forces were combining 
to sap the strength of this group, and there were also within itself symptoms of a 
disease that might eventually prove fatal. 

Faced by these weakening tendencies and met with a steady resistance to its demand 
by the Government both in India and in England, the party found it essential to make a 
stand against the revolutionary left wing and to attempt to win the confidence of the 
Government and the public by making it appear that the methods of force advocated by 
the extremists did not have the approval of the party. 

To understand all that this decision implied it must be remembered that the strength 
of the revolutionaries still remained great in spite of the Ordinance, that they were 
well represented, although not in a majority, on the Provincial Congress Committee, and 
that the loss of their support would be serious. At this juncture Mr. Das opened the 
contest by explaining in the Press that he was prepared to adopt a constructive policy 
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and to cO'Oporate with Qovernunent on honourable terms. This in itself was not only 
a departure from but an actual reversal of the policy adopted by Congress in 1920, and 
the significance of this step was still further emphasised by an almost simultaneous 
denunciation of political assassinations. 

Faridpur Conference 

Th'‘8e antagonistic forc(.*s weie destined to come into op n conflict at the meeting of 
the Provincial Congress held an Faridpur in May. The first blow was struck by the 
revolutionaries who, at tlie opening of the Conference, distributed a pamphlet m which 
the futility of the policies both ol Mr. Gandhi and of Mr. Das were exposed, with the 
implication that nothing cou'd be effected except by force. In marked contrast to the 
•violent tone of some of the speeches dehvere<l, the address of Mr. Das gave a reasoned 
exposition of the creed of Swaiaj and openly offt'fed co-operation under certain condi- 
tions, even although it did carry an incoo8i'>tent sting in its tail m the shape of a threat 
of civil disobedience m the event of refu al *f his terms. The speech met with only a cold 
reception (?) and it was evident that it was not to the taste of the orthodox nou-c j-operat or. 
The resignation of Mr. Dan anti the dissolution of Congiess were averted only by the 
personal intervention of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Das thus succeeded in asserting his authority 
but his position was f.ir fiotn enviable. He still commanded the respect of a raaj inly 
of his party, and, although his futuie was fraught witli 'iiflaeuity, there was no one of 
sufficient influence to challenge ins position as leader 

As at Serajganj in the previous year, Mahomedaiis held aloof from the dCiib ‘rations 
of the Provincial Congress at Faridpur and preferred to attend the District Conference 
which was held as a counter-attraction at the same time and place. The Congresa 
was thus representative of only Hindu opinion and, although resolurdons were carried 
advocating Hmdu-Moslern unity the discussions on this, rhe erstwuile mam plank of 
the Swaraj platform, elicited little or no enthusiasm. At the Moslem Conference the trend 
of the debate was lather m the direction of the airing of communal gnevances than the 
establishing of mutual good-will. 

Death of Mr. C, R. Das. 

At this crisis in its fortunes the Swaraj party was deprived of the guidance of its 
p .wciful leader by the death of Mr. C R. Das in June. Bengal lost in him her most out- 
standing figure m the field of politics, and the display of respect for bis memory was by 
no means confined to Ills political followers His death left the Swaraj party without a 
head, and there was no one amongst his followers likely to have general recognition as 
his succi'ssoi. It was at such a time that Mr. Gandhi came to the rescue and maintained 
some semblance of unity in its ranks. From the various candidates in the field choice 
eventually fell on Mr. J. M Sen Gupta who was elected both as leader of the Swaraj 
paity and as President of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. To those office was 
subsequently adiled that of Mayoi ot Calcutta, although the new leader had had no con- 
nexion with the Corpoiatiou, Mr Gandhi frankly admitting that he looked upon the 
Mayoralty as a mere adjuncr, to the of party lea»ler. 

The diminution of violent political agit.ition, apirt from the activities of^ the revolu- 
tionaries, and the return to more normal conditions of political tranquillity which marked 
the year, were unfoitunately accompanied by a growth of Hind u-Moslem distrust which 
at times resulted in breaches of the peace. Mutual hatred of the ruliug power had been 
the only cementing foice of non-co-operation and the considerations which led to dis- 
content on the part of the Mahomedans eventually ceased to operate. 

Khilafat Movement. 

The Khilafat movement, which had been the mainspring of Mahomedan agitation, 
achieved its object by procuring the favourable terms granted by the treaty of Lausanne. 
The abolition of the Caliphate by the Tuiks, the action of the Wahabis in seizing Mecca, 
and the disputes resulting therefrom tended to undermine Mahomedan ideals based on 
Pan-Islamic conceptions and to divert attention fiom foreign affairs to internal politics. 
The suspicions of Mahomedans had been roused by the non-acceptance of the Hindu- 
Moslem Pact and by the removal of their Ministers from office. Although attempts at 
proselytising, a fiuitful source of itouble in other provinces, were of rare occurrence, dis- 
putes regarding religious obs -i vances, which often ended in blows, were only too common. 

During the ‘ Bakr-ld’ a serious communal riot occurred at Kidderpore in which one 
Mahomedan was killed an<i many injured. At Tittagarh in April a similar disturbance 
took place resulting In the injury of many persons and necessitating the calling in of 
the military to quell the riot. In the thickly populated industrial area on the left 
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bank of the Hooghly further outbreaks were prevented only by the elaborate precautions 
taken by the police. 

Instances of mutually provocative conduct during the Durga Puja were also reporteil 
from the Noakhali and Pabna districts. The question of finding a suitable grave for 
the body of the sO'Called Mahomedan * pir * which as the result of the threatening 
Attitude adopted to Corporation officials by certain Mahomcdans, had been buried in the 
New Market^ continued to embitter communal relations in Calcutta. 

Enmity has indeed led to mutual suspicion with the result that Hindus in East 
Bengal and Mahomedans in West Bengal, realising the disadvantages and disabilities, 
inherent in their positions as numerically inferior communities, are becoming more 
and more sceptical of the fair promises held out by the advocates of Swaraj and are 
beginning to ask whether the continuance of stable Government would not be more con- 
ducive to their interests. 

Beferring to Indian newspapers and periodicals the repoit states that during the 
year there has been no noticeable improvement in the language and tone of the Indian 
Press which, with few exceptions, shows as little sign as ever of appreciating at its tiue 
value the gift of free speech. 

The advantage to be derived from the newspaper as a weapon in the political arena 
is being fully realized and each of the parties in Council except the Independents is now 
in possession ot organs in which they can give public expiession to their views. The 
accessions of strength in this direction have been particularly numerous in the case of 
the Swaraj party which now has many papers under its control. 

On occasions when communal animosity led to breaches of the peace the oiore res- 
ponsible papers, realizing the true danger of the situation, did not hesitate to unite 
with the authorities m their efforts to restore calm ; but others, with an abuse of 
privilege which cannot be too strongly deprecated, showed themselves only to.) willing to 
add fuel to the flames by indulging in attacks of a communal natuie. 

Several newspapers and periodicals continued to keep within the Jaw while they 
did their utmost to sow the seeds of sedition by publishing appreciahve accounts of 
revolutionaries, poems with bloodshed and self-sacrifice as their text. 

In short, contemporary Indian journalism, far from seeking to emulate the standards 
of restraint set up by the Press in American and European countries, ib confining its effoita 
to the inculcation of a spirit of discontent, while its activities in certain din ctions 
actually constitute a dangerously powerful influence for evil. 



Madras Administration Report 1924-25 

The Administration Report for the year 1924-25 of the GoyernmeDt 
of Madras was issued in February 1926. Describing the Political Situation 
in the country, it states : — 

The political situation has been generally calm. Non>co-operation for practical 
purposes has ceased to exist and interest has centred on the Swarajists, whose campaign^ 
which has been attende<l by a certain amount of success, has compelled other partiea 
to take stock of their position. 


Swarajist Success. 

The year opened with the compromise arrived at between the No-changers and th© 
Swarajists at Belgaum. The Andhra Provincial ('ongress Committee, the Tamil Nadu 
Provincial < Congress (.'ouitnuteo and the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee all held 
meetings in January and agree 1 to the sppmniug franchise. Nevertheless, the enthusiasm 
for khaddar was not sufficient to make the spinning franchise workable and the mem- 
bership of the Congress commence 1 to decline. The chief interest of Congressmen 
began to centic in the capture of local bodies. This paved the way for the Swarajists 
to press their propaganda. Early in March, Mr. V. bCamadas, a Swarajist, was elected 
to the Council of State. In April, a campaign was started to capture the Mairag. 
Corpoiation for the Congress. Numerous meetings were held in diffeient parts of the 
City and m spite of counter piopaganda by the Justice Party and the Independents, 
eight scats out of ten were secured at the elections. In November, a Swarajist councillor 
was elected President of the Corporation and three Swarajists have been appointed 
<'hairman of Municipalities m the raofussil. In furtherance of the policy of capturing 
local bodies anil the Legislative Council, the Andhra Swaia^ya Party met in A.pril and 
resolved to organise paities m each district with this ob]ect. In May, the Tamil Nadu 
Hwaiajya Paity met and <iecule«l that the Swarajya Party m the local Legislative 
Council should form a separate group with the proviso that it might co-operate with 
other pai tics if such a step was found expedient. In July, the Tamil Nadu Swarajya 
Party again met and adopted the resolution pa^^ed at the General Council of the aii- 
Tndia Swaiajya Party at Calcutta that, granted certain conditions, the Swarajists 
wpie prepared to co->peiare wuh the Government. In September, the All-India 
t^ongicHs Committee met at. Patna and furr.her alteied the Congtess franchise and decided 
that Congress should heuctdoi th function m accoi dance with the policy of the Swarajya 
Party, As a result, the Swara 3 i 8 t 8 took advantage of the tide m their favour and 
launched propaganda to capture the scats in the local Legislative Council at the next 
elections. 


The “Justice Party.” 

Sir P. Tbyagaraya Chetty, who had been the acknowledged leader of the Non- 
Brahman or Justice Paity ever smcti the death of Dr. Nayar m 1919, died in April. 
His commanding influence may fairly be said to have had considerable bearing on the 
cohesion of the party. After his death, efforts were made to unite the Ministerialist 
and oppositionist Nou-Brahraans. At a public meeting, the Cliief Minister made an 
appeal for the re-union of the party. Other leading Non-Brahmans protested their 
readiness to sink their diffpieiices in the common cause of Non- Biahmans, The party 
was recognised with a new progiarame of work and the Hon’ble the Ilaja of Panagal 
was elected leader of the party. 


Communal Feeling. 

Signs of a recrudescence of strong communal feeling in the Presidenny have not 
been wanting. There is a nationalist school (Guiukula) at Serraadevi in the Tinnevelly 
district. Agitation was raised because Non-Brahman boys were not allowed to din© 
with Brahman boys. Dr, F. Vaiadarajulu Naidu, President of the Tamil Nadu 
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‘Cosgrem Committep, toured the country delivering speeches and at some of the meetings 
there were disturbances. Meetings of protest against his action weie held. Some of 
the Congressmen rebelled and refused to send their quota of yarn to the Provincial 
Oongress Committee. The question came to a bead m Apiil, when the Tamil Nadu 
Cong] ess Committee met at Trichinopoly and decided that the shibboleth of meiit based 
on birth should have no place in Indian social life and appointed a committee to deal 
with the matter. The result was a distinct split in the Tamil Nadu Congiess camp. 
&ome of the leading memt>er8 of the Congress Committee lesigned. Howevei, the death 
of Dr. Varadaraiulu Naidn*8 chief opponent in June eased the situation. 

Piess and Periodicals. 

During the year 1924, there were 116 nei\8papeTS published in Madias City and 171 
in the mutassal, making a total of 287 for the Picsidmcy. Eight nev^hpapeis were 
published in the French Srttlements of Pondichciiy and Kajikaj. Muie newspapeis 
were published in Tamil than in any other language. 

The ciiculation of most ot ihr impoitaiit ciailn s publislud in English remained the 
same as in 1924. Of these, 7/itf has a Jaigir dauy ciicu^ation (11,000) than any 
other newspaper, whether j rmted in English 01 in a veinaculai . lis tntiie ciiculatiou 
(mclud.ng tn*weekly and weekly editions) m 1924 was moic than double wliat it was in 
1917. It is a severe ciitic ot the Goveinment and a vehement soppoitei ot Indian 
inteiests, wbeie racial questions Rie involved, but, apait fiom any question ot politics, 
It has an exceihiit news service and always repoits a cause celebre^ legardless ot the space 
involved. The Madras MaiU ** papt*i laigejy lead by Euiopeans, bad a daily circulation 
of 7,C00, next laigest to the The Htndu- Since 19)7, when it was at the height of its anti- 
Government ciusadr, with a ciiculaiion ot 10,000, there has en a steady deci ease in 
the ciiculation of Aeia Jnaia. It fell tiom 3,000 in 1923 to 2,000 m 1924. The ciicula- 
tion ot the Daily post tell Horn 1,600 in 1923 to 760 m 1924. 

The ciiculatioi. ot the majority ot the Tamil newspapers remained as it was in 1923. 
The e( ntinued to be the leading Tami daily, with a ciiculation ot 7,000. 

The Ananda BodhnU a Tamil monthly, dealing with gcmiai news had a cnculaiion 
ot 2,000 

Among the Telugu ncwsjapeip, the Andhra Patrika continued to have the largest 
circulation, 7,000, including daily and weikly editions. Two ot the new Telugu papeis, 
Candhi CUa and Satyagrah^ published wtekly and both of advanced political views, each 
bad a ciiculation of 2,000. 

Theie has betn little change in the tone of the Press during the year. In the follow- 
ing matters, amongst others, the actions ot the Governments and oflacials concerned met 
with much hostile ciiticism both fiom papeis pubiisbed in English and from those in a 
vernacular: — The Kefoiros Enquiry Commitict, the Public iSeivicts Commission and us 
lecommendations, the situation in Bengal and the Bengal Ordinance No, I ol 1924, the 
je-settiement in Tanjoie distnct, the O’Dwyei Nan case, the Bombay Chronicle case, 
Jaito Jatha, Vaikom Satyagiaba campaign, the acton ol the Biit.sh Goveinmmi with 
lefercnce to the murder of Bit Lte btack in Egypt, the floods ot 1924, the position ot 
Indians in the Colonies. 

The number ot publications d» claied forfeited under the Code of Ciiminal Piocedure 
fell fiom 182 duiing 1923 to 71 dunng 1924. This fall is no doubt due to the lact that 
communist literature is stopped to an incuasing exitnt by the use ot the Bea C u^tom8 Act. 
The editor and publisher of the TV ugu wetkly newspaper Congress^ publisheo at hajah- 
xnundiy, East Oodavaii distnct, was piostcutui foi seoition. He was convicted and 
imprisoned. 



CONGRESS & CONFERENCES 


January-June 1926. 




NINTH SESSION OF THE 


All-India Hindu Mahasabha 

OPENING D AY — 1 3 TN MARCH 1 926, 

The ninth session of the AlMndia Hindu Mahasabha commenced at Delhi 
on the 13th March 1926 in the afternoon. Unfortunately, just when the Maha- 
sabha met, the weather which was inclement since morning, became worse. 
It began to rain, with the result that, though the pandal was very spacious 
and could accommodate 1 5,000 men, the attendance hardly exceeded 4,000, 
most of whom were visitors. The majority of the delegates* enclosures were 
not filled and visitors were permitted to occupy these. 

The decorations were simple. Mostly Khaddar was used. Numerous 
mottos were hung. One of these said “ Keep a brave spirit and never 
despair.’^ Another said, “Honor the Women.’* The programme was 
printed in Hindi and the proceedings were also conducted in Hindi. Pune* 
tually at one the presidential procession entered the pandal. It included 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai, Swami Sradhanand, IVIr, 
Vijiaraghavachari, Raja Sir Rampal Singh, Lala Ramsaran Das, Bhai Par- 
manand, Mr. Acharya, Mr. Rama Iyengar, Mr. G. P. Singh, Mr. A. N. 
Dutt, Pundit Neki Ram, Pundit K. K, Malaviya, Lala Hansraj, Dr. Choitram, 
Mr. Jairamdas, and a number of other Hindu leaders and Pundits. Just 
when the proceedings started with songs and prayers it began to rain 
harder. 

At this stage Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. Rangachariar, Dr. Moorjji 
and Mr. D. P. Sin ha arrived. Two minutes later Piiudit Motilal Nehru 
arrived accompanied by Mr. Ranga Iyer. When Pundit Motilal got up 
bo the dais there were cheers from all quarters. A fairly large number 
of ladies were present in the special enclosure. 

Welcome Address. 

Rai KEDARNATH, retired Sessions Judge and the principal founder of 
Ramjas College, Delhi welcomed the delegates and visitors in his capacity 
of the Chairman of the Reception Committee. He read his address in 
Hindi. Rai Kedar Nath dwelt at length on the past glory of the Hindus 
and emphasized the need for regeneration of the community and said if 
child marriage were given up there would be no girl widows. He urged 
proper treatment and education of widows to prevent their conversion to 
other religions. He next touched on tjhe position of untouchables and said 
that at one place the Hi ndus would not permit an untouchable to get on 
a well, the Mahomedans would ask him to accept Islam whereby he was 
able to use the same well. The Hindus must give up this right and treat 
the untouchables properly. He drew the picture of dangers facing the 
Hindu community and strongly appealed amidst applause that every nerve 
of the community should be strained to make Sangathan and Suddhi move- 
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merits successful. He recalled how the Hindus assisted the Ehilafat 
movement by sending hundreds to jails and by displeasing Government 
and yet what was the result— Malabar, Multan, Saharanpur riots culminating 
in Kohat tragedy. He was emphatic in his opinion that if their Sangathan 
became successful and the community became organized the Muslims would 
themselves woe the Hindus for friendship (applause). The speaker said that 
his personal opinion about the attitude the community should take towards 
Government was that, while he would not go out of his way to side with 
Government, he felt that the community could not afford to do without 
Government assistance. They had seen that they had to depend upon Govern- 
ment for protection in Delhi and other places. During the last Bakr- 
Id ten Hindus were murdered. I ask has a single culprit been brought 
to book 1 As regards Council elections he observed that if Muslims 
put up candidates on communal tickets the Hindus would sooner or later 
have to do the same but he admitted there was fear of division among 
Hindus themselves and he was satisfied that for the present their purpose 
would be served if they confined themselves to protecting Hindu interests 
only where those were threatened by putting up Mahasabha candidates. He 
concluded amidst loud cheers. 

Raja Narendra Nath, President-elect, then came to the rostrum and read 
his address in Hindi. At this stage Moulana Mahomed Ali entered the 
pandal and was cheered. Swami Satyedev also followed soon and was cheered. 

Presidential Address. 

RAJA NARENDRANATH, in his presidential address, urged that the 
united voice of 220 millions should be raised to protect Hindu rights which 
are nowhere protected. The Mahasabha is as much an advocate of free and 
democratic institutions for the country and as eager to obtain Swaraj as 
any other body. But it notices with regret that so far constitution have 
been suggested and framed without due regard to the Hindu interests. We 
are told that political and civic interests of the Hindus and Muhammedans 
are the same. It should be so, but it is not so in fact owing to the defect 
in the constitution. The Muhammedans’ interests are being treated as a 
separate class by itself and this has forced upon us the consideration of 
Hindu interests as a separate class. We cannot refrain from devoting 
serious thought to the consideration of those interests simply out of a fear 
that such a course will give rise to controversy and may delay our achieve- 
ment of the goal of Swaraj. True Swaraj will be achieved where justice 
is done to the communities. 

The President urged that the Sabha should put in strenuous fight against 
what has now become an acknowledged and admitted principle everywhere 
of determining the civic rights on the basis of caste and creed and should do 
whatever it can to make its voice heard by those to whom the duty of 
framing the constitution for India is assigned, whether it is a Statutory 
Commission or any other body. The Commonwealth of India Bill which 
is already in Parliament should be ex.*mined by a committee to be appointed 
with a view to ascertain whether the rights of the Hindus in every province 
are adequately protected by it. 

Suddhi. 

Regarding Suddhi the President said proselytism is not a modern con- 
ception in the land of Aryavarta. Buddhism was the first reform movement 
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amongst the Hindus. The religion which Buddha preached was for the whole 
of human race. Kabir and Guru Nanak followed him, preached in the same 
strain and Guru Gobind Singh gave an organised shape to the religion 
which sprung from Hinduism and which is based on the same cardinal 
principles as Hinduism. The idea of Shuddhi has, therefore, no connection 
with the recent political movements, and I do not see why those who 
stride for political advancement should call upon us to give up a moment 
based on the idea first conceived in the land of Aryavart.i more than 
25 centuries ago, before Christianity or Islam came into existence and 
before any religious preacher in the world thought of laying open the 
path of salvation to every human being, who sought it. Shuddhi is nothing 
else but proselytism, and it passed my comprehension why the right 
of conversion enjoyed by all other religious communities in the land 
should be denied to the Hindus who, in the history of the world, were the 
first to originate the idea. It is unnecessary to give a comparative numeri- 
cal table of conversion. I would, however, lay stress on the fact that the 
idea of proselytism is pre-eminently our heritage, revived indifferent shapes 
by our religious reformers, who appeared from time to time. 

Military Career for Hindus 

Raja Narondranath laid a great stress on the military career and said : 
The Sabha should act as a protagonist to induce the people to overcome their 
reluctance to join the Army. There will be hopeless confusion, if military 
prowess is allowed to remain in the hands of select classes. The Brahmin 
and Vaisya should bo as ready to wield sword as the Rajputs. 

The Raja said that the fissiparous tendency is the bane of India and that 
tendency is manifested in pre*emiiient degree by the Hindus. Organization 
will lead to disorganization, if smaller groups begin to organize themselves 
with objects conflicting with those of the larger group. Such a course 
would weaken instead of strengthening the Hindu society. The liberal 
section of the Hindus, so far as social reform is concerned, should carry 
with them conservatives and the conservative section should realize that 
liberals of former generation are conservatives of the present. Let not the 
ship of the Hindu consolidation be wrecked on squabbles as to the manner 
in which the cause of social reform has to be advanced. 

The President urged the removal of untouchability and education of 
women and solidarity of all sections of the Hindus. He aimed at nationa- 
lisation by cultural assimilation. “ There is much in the Islamic culture 
which I admire and we have, at certain stages of our history, imbibed much 
that is useful in the culture of Islam, though I regret to observe that the 
Muslims have not imbibed our culture which has much to teach them.” 

Frontier ^ Problems 

The President referred at length to the frontier problem and the con- 
dition of the Hindus. The communal vote, as usual devised the protection 
of minorities, is not looked on with favour by him, for a council constituted 
on communal basis naturally wishes to extend the principle to the various 
spheres of activity, to services and educational institutions. The only 
remedy for this state of things is to apply the rule of proportional 
representation through single transferrable votes and the question is whe- 
ther the electorate in N. W. F. Province is sufficiently advanced to 
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understand the rule and to work it. The President made clear that 
the Hindus want no special protection for the Hindu minority anywhere 
which we do not want. On the contrary our grievance at present is that 
greater solicitude is shown for the protection of the interests of the 
Muhammedan minority than for the protection of the interests of Hindu 
minority, wherever it is found to exist. We cannot agree to any measures 
of protection which we do not want for ourselves and which are subver- 
sive of the essantial principle of democratic Government, founded, as it is, 
on the maxim that all human beings are equal. So far as the acquisition 
of civic rights is based on the State-made laws, we complain that what the 
maiority community may concede to the Muhammedan minority solely on 
the ground that they are in a majority in some places is claimed by our 
Muhammedan friends as the privilege and prerogative in the provinces, in 
which they are not in a minority. But the problem which the N. W. F. 
Province presents is a different one. It is not merely that of protection of 
the empire and security of life and property of the minority at the hands 
of those outside the province over whom our Muhammedan fellow citizens 
of the Province have no control. Is there any part in India in which the 
Muhammedan minority is exposed to the risks and dangers to which the 
Hindu minority in the N. W. F. Province is exposed ? The constitutions 
are guides for the exercise of the judgment ; they control human passions. 

Raja Narendranath’s address took over an hour to deliver. His remark 
desiring Hindus of all castes to take to military career and those regarding 
Shuddhi and Sanghthan movement were particularly cheered. 

Proceedings and Resolutions. 

After the Presidential Address was over Raja Narendranath put from 
the chair the condolence resolution which were passed all standing. 

2. — The Sewak Association. 

Bhai PERM AN AND then moved the following resolution regarding the 
formation of the Hindu Sewak Association : — 

In order to defend the rights and interests of the Hindu Community and to further 
the growth and development of Hindu unity on lines laid down by the Hindu Mahasabba 
and also to serve the cause of protection, the establishment of an order of Hindu Sewaks 
is necessary who will devote the whole of their time and energy to the service of the 
Hindu Nation. Resolved further that in order to give practical shape to the resolution 
a fund be raised with interest whereof the above objects may be carried out. 

Bhai Permanaud said the idea of combining all religions was conceived 
by the Brahmo Samaj at the sacrifice of Hindu religion but the movement 
failed. Swami Dayanand, the founder of the Arya Samaj, conceived the idea 
of unity of all Hindus, but fortunately or unfortunately his followers in the 
beginning devoted most of their attention to carrying a raging propaganda 
against certain beliefs and practices which made the Sanatanists organize 
themselves in opposition. Though the speaker was an Arya Samajist he now 
firmly believed that the community was faced with the danger of extinction 
and it was the duty of all Hindus to sink their differences and join on a 
common platform to save them from extinction. He said it might be asked 
why it was that they did not leave this work of unity to the National Con- 
gress. For forty years we have left this to the Congress but we find that the 
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Congress had failed to bring aboat unity. I tell my political leaders and the 
President of the Congress, Mrs. Naidu, (who had just then arrived) that you 
will not attain unity as you have tried hitherto by sacrificing the Hindus. 
(Cheers). You can get unity only by strengthening the Hindus (cheers) and 
that is why Sangathan is a vital necessity. (Cheers). I ask the Hindus to 
suspend all other activities for five years, whether political or otherwise, and 
to concentrate their attention on Sangathan only (Cheers). But to do this we 
must have organized workers and life members devoted to the cause of the 
Mahasabha. We want Swarai but it cannot be achieved so long as Hindus 
do not unite and become a strong united community. Let us protect our 
rights and stand against their sacrifice by the National Congress (cheers). 
What is happening in the Punjab to“day will happen to the people in Bengal 
and elsewhere 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Jagat Narain and was passed 
amidst acclamation. The Mahasabha then adjourned till next day. 


SECOND DAY—J4TH MARCH 1926, 

The Mahasabha was originally timed to meet at eleven on this day> 
but owing to the prolonged session of the Subjects Committee on the election 
issue, the Mahasabha could not meet till 1 p. M., when the weather 
cleared up and the pandal was fairly full, over ten thousand being present. 

The Compromise arrived by the Subjects Committee against the policy 
of running the general elections and confining the Mahasabha^s activity in 
this respect was only to the putting up of candidates in cases where a 
particular candidate was not considered to be such as would safeguard the 
community’s interest. This settlement and decision of Bhai Parmananda, 
leader of the party in favour of running the general elections, made the day *3 
proceedings calm. 

On this day not only a large crowd of visitors and delegates constituted 
the audience, but the number of distinguished visitors and Hindu leaders also 
increased. Distinguished among those present were the Maharaja of 
Burdwan, the Hon’ble Mr. Patel, Mrs. Naidu, Mr. Birla, Raja Sir Rarapal 
Singh and Dr. Gokul Chand Narang, besides those present the day before. 

3. — Removal of Untouchability. 

Dr. CHOITRAM moved the following resolution for the removal of 
untouchability, liberalising last years’s proposal on the subject. 

This session o! the Hindu Mahasabha appeals to the Hindus in general to remove- 
all restraints which are at present imposed on the so-called depressed classes called 
untouchables in the way of their use of public schools, public wells and public roads and 
in their attendance at public meetings. This Conference appeals to the authorities of 
the Hindu temples to provide facilities for ‘ devadarshan.’ 

Dr. Choitram said that he read in the newspapers the day before that Sir 
Ramanathan, Lady and Miss Ramanathah were refused admission to a Madura 
temple, but when, next day, they accompanied the Governor of Madras 
they were received with special welcome (cries of “ shame ”). With what face- 
could they ask South Africa and the Colonies to treat Indians better so 
long as they maintained untouchability. This blot must be removed. Other- 
wise the Muslim and Christian Missionaries would take advantage of the 
weakenss of their social system. 
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Mr. Bibari LAL, suppoitiiig the lesolution declared, amidst cheers, that 
he was the SOI) of a “ cbamar’* (untouchable class). He made a moving 
appeal to the audience to listen to the request of the untouchables which was 
nothing more than a request to “ live and let live ” (applause). If they 
did not take this warning then their ship would sink and nothing would 
save it. 

Mr. Ganga Vishnu SASTRI spoke in the capacity of a Sanatanist. fie 
did not disguise that the resolution had caused some stir in the Sana- 
tanist camp and that the Subjects Committee of the Sanatanist Conferei.eo 
was already having a heated discussion on the subject. His opinion was 
that, unless the Hindu Mahasabha took up the question of the removal of 
untouchability, it had no business to exist (applause). But at the same 
time, they must not proceed at a pace as would divide their ranks bitterly 
and must, therefore, act cautiously. He strongly believed that the Shastrio 
injunctions did not stai.d in the way of the lemoval of untouchability. It 
was said that they mixed with Mabomedans because they could not help it. 
"Why could not a similar condition apply to the untouchables 1 He depre- 
cated the squabbles over the terms of the resolutions and asked all Sanata- 
nists to accept Pundit Malaviya’s lead in this respect. 

Swami Sachchidananda VEDANTI did not believe that religion gave 
sanction to four castes, and not to five. But even if the ‘ bhastias ' did give 
sanction to such a practice, the speaker maintained that the shastras, which 
stood in the way of the advancement of the community, should not be acted 
upon. All the rights that the Brahmins had enjoyed should be enjoyed by 
all castes (applause). 

Dewan Bahadur KANGACHABI AK, Deputy President of the Legislative 
Assembly, said that it gave him great pleasure to support the resolution at 
the great gathering collected to devise measures to see that their community 
once again became supreme in this land as it hyd been for centuries, The 
South was the worst sinner in respect of untouchability. Intellectuals as 
the Southerners pretended to be, it was their attitude towards the 
untouchables that had made the problem so acute. He narrated two 
anecdotes veiy common in the South, which told them that their two religious 
leaders weie boin untouchables. It was said that these were exceptions, 
but he asked why did an untouchable became touchable the moment he 
became Christian or Muslim 1 This was shameful. The problem was however 
such as required patience, for there were many difficulties to be got over. 
They must, therefore, proceed cautiously. Some progress had already been 
made in this presidency. The Depressed classes were admitted to public 
schools and wells and sat in local bodies and local Councils, but much more 
was needed. He heartily commended the lesolution for acceptance. 

Disorderly Scenes. 

Hitherto it seemed plain sailing, but when the time came for putting 
the resolution to the vote and the President declared it cairied by a majority, 
considerable sensation was c I eated by the opposition. One of them shouted 
from the audience that he w ould never agree to admit the untouchables to 
inter-dining and wearing of the sacred thread. This opposition was acclaim- 
ed by a section. 
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The President said that Swami Prakashanand informed him that he had 
sent ill a notice signed by twenty other members to oppose this resolution 
and move an amendment. The President said that he had received no such 
notice . 

This was the signal for some outburst and shouts of denial from the 
Sanatanists. Confusion arose and the orthodox wing got up to walk out 
in protest. One Sanatanist was seen waving his flag, being the signal for 
his followers to walk out. 

Pundit Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai and other leaders repaired to the 
raised platform but were powerless. For some minutes confusion continued. 
In the meantime some Sanatanists were seen leaving the Pandal. The 
Sanatanist leaders and reformers immediately held conversations. Pundit 
Malaviya did his best to restore calm with the result that after fifteen 
minutes, the feelings subsided and the Sanatanist leaders took their seats on 
the dais. Pandit Malaviya succeeded in securing a calm hearing for the Presi- 
dent, Raja NARENDRA NATH, who explained that two hours ago he receiv- 
ed a letter but handed it over to the Secretary, and he did not know what it 
contained. He said that the opposition wanted to move an amendment 
opposing some parts of the resolution. Ho had only declared that the 
resolution was passed by a majority and suggested that it should be 
left to the Working Committee to keep both last years and this year s 
resolution in giving effect to the proposals. He did not call on the oppo- 
sition speaker because he had been informed that Pundit Malaviya was 
trying to secure a compromise. 

Pundit MALAVIYA said that his efforts for a compromise had failed, 
but he wanted the audience to understand that, while the oppositionists were 
prepared to go further than last year s resolution, they were not prepared 
to go as far as the present resolution went, particularly in respect of the 
use of wells. He, however, appealed to the audience to accept the Presi- 
dent’s ruling that the resolution had been passed by a majority, and not 
unanimously, and he hoped that they would work for unanimity in future. 

Lala LAJPAT RAI now came to the rostrum and was heard in pin-drop 
silence. He began to dissect the resolution in order to ascertain how far 
there was dissent. He asked whether there could be any difference of 
opinion regarding the use of public wells, public schools and public roads 
(Cries of “ No, no) for these were maintained at public expense. As regards 
private wells, schools and roads their owners had the liberty to act as they 
liked and no one could force them to act otherwise (applause). As for 
the temples, the resolution did not have any mandatory character. It was 
permissive. It did not force the temple authorities to admit the untouch- 
ables, if they did not wish to. It only wished that proper arrangements for 
worship be made Was there anything objectionable in this 1 (Cries of 
No, no”). Thus, the resolution was not materially different from last 
year’s. Only it altered the language, because the religious missionaries of 
other societies, finding some loop-hole in last year’s resolution, had distri- 
buted leaflets in lakhs among the untouchables to prevent the Hindu Sabha 
organisation making progress with them. He was not disappointed at the 
feeling in the house. If they had quarrels it showed that they were alive, and 
noc asleep. It showed life in the community. 
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Confusion in the Sabha 

Pandit DlNDAYAL next repaired to the rostrum to explain the point o£ 
Tiew of the orthodox section. He said that 1 50 leading ‘ pundits ’ from all 
over India were invited by Pandit Malaviya last year at Benares and the 
resolution framed then represented their considered unanimous opinion. He 
himself felt as much for the untouchables as any other and would do his 
"best to see that no untouchables left them. But he felt that last year s 
resolution sanctioned the removal of untouch ability “ according to shastric 
injunction and as far as possible.’^ These words bad, however, been omitted 
now. He asked why I 

While Pandit Dindayal held the platform over, confusion arose three 
times and numerous members from the audience shouted contiary opinions. 

Pandit Malaviya now came to explain that the quarrel was merely one 
of words, for Lala Laipat Rai’s speech should leave no ground for quarrel. 
He assured his Sanatanist friends that, as one of them, he would not let 
any resolution be passed which was against ‘ dharma\ The resolution was 
not against ‘ shastric * injunctions. They were there to form Sangathan and 
must not precipitate a crisis over words. The views of the opposition had 
been fully explained by Pundit Dindayal and had been recorded and the 
proceedings should be continued. 

It appeared as if calm had finally been restored, when Pandit Dindayal 
and Swami Dayai.ada again came over to the platform. Pandit Dindayal 
asked that now that they bad been told not to be introduced (?) what 
should they do 1 There was general response from his followers who said, 
“ Let us walk out.'* A number of them rose and the house again fell 
into confusion. 

Pundit Malaviya again came to the rostrum and said that they bad 
assembled on that day to enhance their prestige, but their quarrels were having 
a contrary effect. 'Ibey would repent their action if they walked out. 
There was nothing in the resolution against their Dharma, and if there was, 
he would take the whole course on his head (applause). 

He bad hardly gone back to the dais than Swami Dayaiiand and Pt. 
Dindayal again rose to speak. Ihis caused another outburst of shouts, asking 
them to sit down, Lala Lajpat Rai came to explain the position and was 
cheered, but by this time the house w^as again in a state of pandemonium. 

Pandit Malaviya came and made a final appeal, asking those who 
differed either to quietly walk-out or to remain in the house and bow to the 
President's ruling, for the resolution bad been passed by a majority. The 
walk-out would cause them pain, but it could not be avoided if a party was 
determined on it. If, however, quiet was not restored, he would bo obliged 
to leave the pandal. 

Pandit Dindayal announced his acceptance of Pandit Malaviya's appeal 
and quiet was restored after two hours' stormy session. 

The Shuddhi progiamme was passed unanimously and the Mahasabha 
rose till next day. 


THIRD D AY — 1 5 TH MARCH 1 926. 

The Mahasabha assembled again on the 16th March in the morning with 
a thin house and accepted two resolutions moved from the Chair. One effect* 
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ed some verbal changes in the constitution of the Sabha and the other re- 
affirmed the resolution passed at the last annual session regarding the education 
of children, promotion of fraternal relations with other sister communities, use 
of Swadeshi goods in general and of hand-spun and hand -woven cloth in 
particular, formation of volunteer organisations for social and re ligions work 
and the promotion of cow protection. 


4. — Resolution on SangatKan. 

Mr. VIJYARAGHAVACHARI of Salem then moved his resolution on 
Sangathan. He said that the movement of Sangathan bad two objects, one of 
defending Hinduism against outside attacks and, secondly, to promote 
harmony and good-will between the different communities in India. The 
Hindus should do justice to their communities as was to themselves. The 
object of Sangathan was to find out the causes of the disintegration of the 
Hindus and remove all such cases, thereby bringing about unity amongst all 
communities of Hindus. All persons professing Hinduism should be brought 
within one fold. 

Swami Satya Dev said that the Sangathan had been started with the 
object of infusing a national spirit in India. The quarrel with the Muslims 
and Christians was not of religion, but of culture, because Indian culture had 
been so far identified with Hindu culture. 

Bhai Pramanand said that the Congress had been changing phases and 
had undergone considerable change from the time when Mahatma Gandhi 
was at its head. To-day men and money of ihe Congress were to be used 
for running its own elections. The way adopted by the Congress of uniting 
the Hindus and Muslims had failed and Sangathan was the only way to 
achieve it. The protection of Hindu interests required that politics should 
be a part of the Sangathan and that the Hindu Sabha should run its own 
candidates for the next general elections unless the Congress undertook to 
protect Hindu interests. He supported the resolution. 

Lala Lajpat Rai said that the one object of the resolution was to sail clear 
of politics. The Mahasabha had liberals, conservatives, radicals and even 
anarchists among its members, It was, therefore, impossible to give a 
common political programme. If the Hindus would send their best men to 
the Councils the Sabha and Sangathan work would suffer. He asked 
whether there was any Hindu in the Councils to-day who acted against 
Hindu interests. (A voice : Pandit Motilsl Nehru). Lala Lajpat Rai refuted 
the allegations and said that Pandit Motilal was one of the few patriotic 
Indians who had given their all for the country. In conclusion, he exhorted 
the Hindus not to treat other communities contemptuously. 

The Rajkumar of Amethi and Pt. Hari Har Sarup also supported the 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted. 

A number of resolutiuna were then put from the Chair protesting against 
the judicial intervention in Hindu processions and separation of the North 
Western Frontier Province from the Central Government’s control, and were 
adopted. 
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5. — Reforms for Frontier Province. 

The following resolution was also passed : — 

** Whereas the administration of the N. W. F. Province was separated from the Punjab 
with the expiess object of bringing it dii-eciy under the Government of India, and, 
whereas the safety of India from foreign aggression and also protection of non-Muslim 
inhabitants, require that the administration of that province should continue to be an 
All-lndia concern, and whereas there is a large deficit in the finance of that province, 
which is made good by the Central Government, this Maha Sabha is strongly opposed to 
the proposed scheme to convert the administration of that province into a separate 
province under the Q(»vernmcnt of India Act, a»id is of opinion that it should continue 
to remain under the direct administration of the Central Government”. 


6. — Resolution on Council Entry. 

The question of Council entry was then taken up. The following is the 
text of the Resolution : — 

" This session of the Hindu Mahasabha confirms and adopts the resolution of the 
Working Committee passed at dimla on the 23rd August 1925, to the effect, for the 
protection of Hindu interests, that Hindu Sabbas should not put forward candidates for 
election, but, in case of an apprehension that any candidate is undesirable for and wid 
be harmful to Hindu interests, it should be the duty of the Hindu voters to oppose such 
candidate. 

“This Mahasabha empowers the committee appointed at Bclgaum for the purpose of 
ascertaining and formulating Hindu opinion on the subject of Hiudu-Muslim pioblcms 
in relation to the question of further constitutional reforms to watch over Hindu inter- 
ests in the coming elections to the legislatures and authorises that in consultation with 
Provincial Hindu Sabha, and having rcgaid to the conditions obtaining in dififereiir 
provinces, it should take all proper steps which include the running of its own candidates 
where necessary to safeguard Hindu interests. 

“ This Mahasabha requests and expects all political parties in the legislatures to so 
arrange their party progiamrae and work as to leave the members of different religious 
comtoittees free to vote on matters aflEcctiiig their own paiticul<ir community.’ 

Rai Kedar Nath in leodiog his support to the motion said the resolu- 
tions was so worded that it would be acceptable to both sections of Hindus, 
namely> those who stood for controlling election and those who were opposed 
to it. 

Pandit Nekiram Sharma declared that the resolution embodied a 
warning to all Hindu members to keep the interests of the community their 
principal concern in all legislative and municipal iostitutions. 


A Confusion. 

Lala Duni Chand said that he was not in agreement with the resolution. 
The speaker wanted to proceed when the President asked him to read the 
statement of Pandit Motilal Nt*hru. This resulted in much confusion. 
Jjala Duni Chand said he would not budge an inch from the rostrum unless 
he was dragged bodily and that he should be allowed to reply to the points 
raised by Bhai Permanand. At last, however, the speaker consented to read 
the statement of Pandit Motilal after Mrs. Naidu came and sat near him. 
The following is the text of the statement: — 
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Pt. Motilai’s Statement. 

“ I was given to understand that there was a proposal to move the Hindu 
Mahasabha to run electious to the Assembly and provincial Councils in opposition 
to the Indian National Congress. Swarajists had no business in the Assembly after 
the 8th March, but having rcgani to the far-reaching consequences of this pioposal, 

I made up my mind to prolong my stay in Dei in so as to be prchent at the 
Mahasabha session, which was advertised for the 13th and I4th March. I attended the 
babha on both these days, but the question of running elections was not taken up*^ 
I am informed that it will come up for discussion to-day. I am son y I have to leave 
Delhi this morning to keep a long standing engagement and cannot be pie^^ent at to-day's 
meeting. I am therefore leaving this note with my friend and dolleague Lala Dunichand 
to be read before the Mahasabha, as my considered opinion on this question. The time at 
my disposal will not permit me to set down in this note ail that I should have liked to 
have said if permitted by the President to speak at the Mahasabha, of which 1 am not 
a member. I beg therefore to be pardoned for giving my opinion without going fully 
into the reason on which it is based. I am constitutionally incapable of entering into 
the communal aspect of the question and can only speak from the Nationalist points of 
view. But It seems to me tuat in this particular instance it c nucules with the communal 
point of view. The Hindu Mahasabha has laid itself out to accomplisiimg the very desi- 
rable object of bringing about solidarity of the Hindu races inhabiting India, and I beg 
the Sabha to approach the question from that standpoint alone. The Mahasabha claims 
Congressmen, Swarajists, Libcials, Moderates, Loyalists, and even anarchists among its 
membeis, and is thus supposed to represcut all shades of political thought in the 
country. It has not only no political programme of its own, but brings together under 
Its banner political parties as wide apatt as the poles. How then Cin it possibly peiform 
the functions of a political caucus. The eligibility of candidates for election is not to 
b*‘ judged by their political convictions, but by degree of soncitude they show to piotect 
communal interests. It is obvious that an extreme uon-co-opeiating Congressman may 
have It m the same dcgr.'t as an ultra Loyalist. The Sabha will have to adopt 
both as Its candidates. Would it be possible for these two to go together on any 
question that may come up before the legislUure ? It may and will in all probability 
happen that wtieie the inteiest of Hindus as suen is jeopardised, a non co-operating 
Congiessraan will by icasoii of Ins convictions resort to a line ot action diametiically 
opposed to that winch will suggest itself to an ultia Loyalist, To put an extreme case, 
the non-co-opnator might Jtsort to some kind of civil disobedience, while the ultra 
Loyalist might contein himself with petitions, ra- murials, and deputations. It is difficult 
to conceive how a political caucus can possibly lun candidates with such divergent views. 
The Hindu riabha, if it undertakes to lun ch ctions, can only do so as a caucus. It is no 
use concealing the fact that the Inoian National Oongn ss is predominantly a Hindu 
oiganization. It slaiU'd and develo^ieii as sucii. lu spite of the revival vt independent 
Muslim organizations and all the vicissitudes of loriuuc that it has passed thiouglf, the 
Indian National Congiess leraains, and will always continue to be the piemier national 
institution of the country. Why is it at all necessary to usurp us functions and confer 
them on a newly started Hindu organisation? What is there to pievent the Hindu 
Mahasabha as a whole to enlist itself in the lanks of the national institution ? 1 have 
heard complains that the Congress does not look after the inteiests of Hindus. Does the 
true remedy he in opposing your great national institution for communal advantages, 
or 18 It to be found by supporting it for the good of all communities ? It is impossible 
for me to give aiiequalc expression to all that I feel on this question within the time at 
my disposal. I am dictating these lines shortly before I have to leave Delhi. 1 cannot 
wait even to examine the transcript of the shorthand notes ; but I must utter a not** of 
warning before I finish. Your efforts at strengthening and unifying Hindus of all castes 
and classess, will be entirely frustrated if you adopt the proposal to run elections to the 
Council. Besides the numerous castes and sub-castes that you are already afiflicteil with, 
you will be creating further divisions on political grounds. You will be estranging 
from each other men of the same caste and sub-castes, by forcing them into bosti'e poli- 
tical camps, and it will be beyond your power to reunite them even to an extent to 
which they stand united to-day. You have started to bring about a Sangathan of Hindu 
races, but you will end with total disiuption of Hindu society. After dictating the above, 
1 must say a word on the proposal to constitute a committee to decide whether a particular 
candidate is, or is not qualified to piouct the. interests of Hindus in the Councils. This 
proposal is, 1 make bold to««ay, based on a total misapprehension of the true nature ot 
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democratic institutions. We have special electorates under the existing system, and only 
such Hindus can be elected by Hindu electorates as enjoy their confidence. Those Hindus 
who contest a particular election, have to satisfy their Hindu constituents of their 
fitness to protect their interests, and no extraneous genius is required to help them in their 
selection. It is the privilege of the constitution to call upon him to resign, and if they 
do, he cannot resist the call for any length of time. The one thing which is necessary, 
is to instruct the electorates of these rights from the members who represent them. 1 am 
sure that the Congress will only be too pleased to invite the assistance of the Hindu 
Sabha for imparting such instructiiins to the electorates, but as 1 Have t-aid before, the 
true remedy lies in a Hindu Sabh a as a body joining the Indian National Congress and 
thereby influencing the whole programme of work in the Councils ” 

After Lala Dunichand has finished reading the statement, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya came to the rostrum and said he was rejoiced that the Maha- 
sabha^s move in regard to Council entry, had attracted the members of the 
Swaraj Party to attend the present session. The Hindus, said the Pandit, 
were not asked to talk about Mahasabha, whereas Muslims stood firm in 
their Muslim League. It was a wrong pessimism to think that Hinduism 
would disintegrate if elections were run on a Mahasabha ticket. 

The resolution on being put to vote was carried by an overwhelming 
majority, Swami Shradhananda and a few Swarajists present dissenting. 

After a brief speech by Raja Narendra Nath the session concluded. 



SPECIAL SESSION OF 


The All-India Khilafat Conference 

DELH 1—8 TH & 9TH MAY 1 926, 

The special session of the Khilafat Conference opened at Delhi on the 8tti 
May in the morning in a pandal specially erected on the Maidan near the 
Delhi Fort. About three hundred delegates, representing practically all the 
provinces) and over a thousand visitors attended on this day. Distinguished 
among those present, were the Ali Brothers, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
Hakim Aimal Khan, Haji Hasan Nizami and Moulana Suleman. The pro- 
ceedings commenced with recitations from the Quran. 


Welcome Address. 

Hakim AJMAL KHAN, Chairman of the Reception Committee, then rose 
to welcome the delegates and in the course of his address declared that the 
Khilafat Conference was not an organisation like the Hindu Mahasabha. It 
had never adopted a communal programme, though the Hakim Sahib admit- 
ted that some of the Khilafat workers had taken part in comunalism. He 
regretted that the present state of Hindu- Moslem dissensions had overhadowed 
the national idea of freedom which was the birthright of every Indian. 

Continuing, Hakim Ajmal Khan asserted that the affairs in Malabar and 
Kohat had excited the Hindus, infused a new life in Hindu communal activi- 
ties and made the Mahasabha adopt measures like Sangathan and Sbuddhi. 
Ho asked whether such happenings did not occur at Arrah and Katarpur a 
few years ago, where a very large number of Mohamedans were the victims, 
but the Moslems took no action over it. He deplored that while they had 
no communal organisations, Hindu organistions were jeopardising the very 
existence of Islam. Concluding, the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
appealed to all Hindus to reconsider their programme and not to push 
the Moslems into the ditch of communalism. 


Presidential Address. 

Moulana Syed SULEMAN NADVI (Leader of the Khilafat delegation to 
the Hedjaz Muslim Conference) was then formally elected president amidst 
loud cheers of “ Allah O Akbar."' He delivered bis presidential address 
extempore in Urdu for about two hours. 

He traced the history and aims and objects of the Khilafat movement 
from its inception to the prestvit date and referred specially to its pro-national 
actives. He said it had worked for Islam abroad and it must protect their 
religion when it was in danger owing to the highhandedness of their neigh- 
bouring communities in India. Prominent Hindu leaders had openly incited 
the Hindus against the Moslems and yet advocated national unity at the Con- 
52 
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^ress platform. But if the Hindus, he said, really wanted Swaraj, peace and 
brotherly good will to prevail in India they should abandon their present 
mentality. 

The Muslims in India did not mind Sangathari but they were strongly 
concerned about Shuddhi. The Shuddhi movement was started in recent years 
at the instigation of a third party with financial help from even Hindu Native 
States like Kashmir and Baroda. The Sangathan, said the Maulana, had not 
been instituted for accelerating the attainment of Swaraj but for dragging 
back the Moslems who were progressing forward for the attainment of Swaraj. 
The Khilafat workers, who were staunch supporters of Swaraj, did not 
deviate from their course even when their co-religionists accused them of anti- 
Muslim activities. 

Proceedirig the speaker said that the question now was how long could 
they allow the Muslims to be victimised by the Government on the one side 
and the Hindus on the other. The Mahomedans had in the past forfeited 
their riches, their lands and even their Empires but they had stood firm by 
their religion and would not tolerate interference with their religious rights 
and love for Islam. Inspite of all these hardships on them they felt it was not 
a courageous step to have a strong enemy and lay hands on unarmed Hindus. 
The times, however, had come when they should extend their hand to the 
Hindus who might accept it in friendship or as opposers in a wrestling 
field. 

He reminded the audience that after the breakdown of the Muslim Em- 
pire the Hindus of Maharashtra and Bengal replaced their swords with pens 
and were poisoning the minds of the Hindus by writing anti-Muslim literature 
and dramas. He challenged the Hindus to prove if any Mahomedan writer 
had done so. 

Concluding the speaker said the Muslims must not depend upon the help 
of either Englishmen or Hindus, but must live by their own strength and 
appealed for unity amongst all sections of Mussalmans. 

Call for 10,000 Volunteers. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman DOJANWE, who was to leave for Haj on that day, 
was allowed to address the Conference. He said that they had gathered toge- 
ther to deliver funeral orations on Hindu-Muslim unity. He deplored that 
slavery was ingrained in Hindu blood and they (Hindus) could not tolerate to 
see the Muslims free. 

Sangathan and Suddhi were movements to divert the Muslim mind from 
Swaraj and enchain them for years to come. By their slavery of the last 
twelve hundred years, the Hindu mentality had been altogether changed. To 
them Swaraj did not mean freedom as was evident from their recent activity. 

The Maulvi, proceeding, said that whatever religion was against freedom, 
should be crushed and annihilated. For this they had to send out many 
fighters. Every Muslim should be exhorted to bear in mind that he had no 
respect or companion for a “ kafir,'* and even to extend the band of friendship 
towards the Hindus would be construed •'.s a sign of weakness on the part 
of Musulmans. They should tell the Hindus to do what they please while 
they themselves should do what was necessary. They should, for instance, 
organize 10,000 volunteers under the leadership of Maulana Mahomed Ali in 
Delhi to safeguard Muslim interests against the repetition of Calcutta riots. 
If the Muslims in India come out in the field with an effective force, the Lalas 
would come forward with folded hands and make peace in two hours. 
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The Conference dispersed at 12 o’clok and reassembled at 9 P.M. in the 
evening. Attendance improved considerably, the Pandal being fully packed* 
The proceedings »vere very lively and deliberations continued till the small 
hours of the morning. 

Two resolutions were passed, one regarding change in the constitution 
of the Khilafat Conimittee enabling it to undertiko work for the amelio- 
ration of conditions of VIosleraa in India, Tanzim, Tabligb, education etc., 
and the other dealing with steps to be taken to help Muslims before and 
after disturbances, before in form of efforts for peace, after in helping 
accused on trial etc., widows and orphans. 

Maulana Shirajuddin of Rowari made a short speech denouncing the 
new move. With wb.it force, he asked, could they, who had all along been 
condemning the Hindu Sabhas, now adopt its method! No good would 
come out of it. (3iily those who had so far kept out of the Hindu Sabha 
would join it, and mrther strengthen “ Sangathaii ”, while the Ali Brothers 
would bo enjoying Haj. 

Maulana Mohamed Ali in supporting Tabligh said it was the duty 
of every Muslim to convert non- Muslims to Islam. He prayed for the 
day when he would convert Mahatma Gandhi to Islam. 

Khilafat Committee’s Creed. 

Maulana MAHOMED ALI moved the first resolution which runs as 
follows : 

Thib conference resolves that, the following shall bp the cieed of the Central Khilafat 
ComraittPe . — 

{a) riu ie bhiili be foiraed one great Khilafat Central 01 gauibation. 

lb) It shall make ail ifforts foi the fieedom of Zanat-ul-Amb and foi the betterment ot 
the and lioiy cuich uinl the intioductiou of leforms in those places according to 

ciicuoisrances. 

(c) It shall Htiugg •* foi the atiamraent of Swaraj m India. 

{df It shall always stiive to safeguard the religious, educat lonal, social, economical and 
political interests of luoian Musaitnans and to lefoim and oiganise ttiem, 

Maulana Mahomed Ali, in moving the resolution, referred to certain 
Hindu celebrities who Wvm o creating new Indian histories which reflected 
adversely on the past Muslim rulers. The allegations contained in these 
histories, he said, stood self-condemned as the Muslim empires existed for 
over six hundred years. The Muslims were the advocates of Indian Swaraj, 
and not of the Afghan rule in India as was alleged by the Hindus. He 
deplored the disorganised state of the Muslims and appealed for men and 
money with a right to kick out those workers who misappropriated their 
funds. 

Maulana Hussain AHMAD KHAN alluded to the Hindu activities for 
creating an alliance with foreign communities like the Budhists, inviting 
the Maharaja of Nepal to preside over the Hindu Mahasabha and such 
other deeds the like of which was not attempted by the Muslims. 

Md. Saddique of Kadian also supported the resolution which on 
being put to the vote w is carried, one delegate dissenting. 

Communal Dissensions. 

Maulana Zafarul MXJLLICK proposed the following resolution — : 

The Special St'ssion of the Khilafat Conference, having regard to and after consider 
iiig the existing state of affairs that has been created by dissensions and disturbances an4 
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by the increasing fiiotions between Hindus and Mussalmans and having regard to the 
lact that not much action has so far been taken that could put a stop to these disturbances 
or check them efEectively and bring the prevailing state of affairs under complete control, 
considers that wherever it might be necessary to safeguard the interests, life and pioperty 
of Indian Muslims, all action should be taken that may be found necessary to meet local 
conditions. The conference, tbeiefore, directs all Khilafat Committees as follows : 
Wherever there may be a possibility of tension between Hindus and Muslims or wherever 
a disturbance has actually taken place owing to communal feelings, the Khilafat Com- 
mittee should do all to get the matter setttlcd amicably, compute the differences, it move 
the tension and achieve an honourable compromise between the parties through prominent 
Hindu and Muslim leaders of the province. 

If the efforts at compromise fail the Khilafat Committee should oo all to protect the 
political, social, economical and religious rights of the Muslims and render every moral 
and material support to the Moslems whose rights, interests, lives and property might 
have been endangered or suffered owing to communal dissensivms or ilisturbances. 

Everywhere before any disturbance has occuried, for the purpose of belf-tletcnce 
and in order to protect the Muslims and maintain peace volunteeis of the Khilafat 
Corps should, under responsible woikers and having full regard to the pnnciples ol the 
Khilafat Committee, be present at the places of the uisturbance to iinder all possible 
help and service. * 

Whenever innocent Mahomedans have to be protected from the grip of the law 
com t and tyianny of police the local Khilafat Committee should, after keeping in view 
their creed of non-co-opciation take all necessary and uigent defensive action. 

Every Khilafat Committee, which has to icmove communal dissensions or pi otect 
the Muslims during or after the distm band's, should be authorised to raise special funds 
and spend the necessary amounts fiom then general fund. The committee may also 
require and get further aid, if necessary, from the Provincial and Central Khilafat 
Committees. 

All Provincial Committees shall have to see that their subordinate committees act 
with full vigour upon the directions of this Confeience, and whenever men, money or 
advice was needed the Provincial Committees should render every possible help. 

Id the course of his speech Maulana Mullick pointed out that the 
resolution was essentially a defensive measure in case communal distur- 
bances occurred. He however, still hoped that unity could be effected 
with their Hindu brethren. 

Uproarious Scenes. 

At this stage a number of voices shouted against the speaker’s using 
the word “ brethren ” for the Hindus. Uproarious scenes followed, a 
number of delegates standing up and demanding the withdrawal of the 
objectionable word. Some of them suggested that the Quran should be 
consulted on the subject. Calm was however, restored, but not until 
fervent appeals for tolerance by the President and Maulana Shaukat Ali 
were made. 

Concluding the speaker emphasised that the resolution aimed at peaceful 
negotiations on honourable terms with the Hindus, but if their feelings 
were not reciprocated by the Hindus they knew their duty to Islam. 

Maulana Mazhuruddin Kbwaja Hassan Nizami and some others sup- 
ported the resolution while Mr. Surajuddin opposed it. Ihe resolution 
being put to the vote was carried, only four voting against it. The Con- 
ference then af^ourned. 

DELHI— 9TH MAY 1 926. 

Sangathan Movement C o n d e m e n d . 

Four resolutions were passed at the resumed session of the Conference 
n the next morning. After recitations of poems, specially composed for the 
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occasion exhorting Muslims to organise and sacrifice themselves for their reli- 
gion, Mr. Mohammad SHAFI proposed a resolution condemning responsible 
members of the Hindu Mahasabha for their Sangathan activities, which he 
characterised as a wrong and short-sighted policy, prejudicial to the prosperity 
and liberation of the country, and exhorting the Muslims to keep their feel- 
ings carefully under control and spend ail their energies on the constructive 
programme of purification, improvement and strengthening of their com- 
munity. The course of events in the country, said Mr. Shafi were gradually 
leading them to a crisis. The situation, he emphasised, was serious and requir- 
ed a speedy settlement. As before, the two communities were to live in India 
indefinitely. They could not afford to be always up in arms against each 
other. These inter-communal tumults were not only extremely injurious to 
the participants themselves but also stood in the way of attainment of self- 
government. 

Maulana SHAUKAT ALL supporting the resolution, eulogised the Khila- 
fatists for furthering the national cause, inspite of the Hindus. England, said 
the Maulana, had misled the Hindus from national activities to intercommu- 
nal strife and aggression. He advised the Mussalmans not to commit the 
same blunder. Both the communities should try to live in a state of friend- 
ship towards each other. If the Hindus or any other community attacked the 
Muslims, he would always advise them to pay back in the like manner. 

Mr. SURAJUDDIN opposed the resolution, as he was against the 
Khilafat organisation undertaking such programme which he said, should 
be left to other bodies. The resolution was eventually carried by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Economy in Expenditure. 

Maulana Mohammed ARFAN next moved a resolution requesting Mus- 
lims to give up all unnecessary expenditure at times of festivities and funerals. 
He pointed out how the Muslims in India were handicapped, chief of| them 
being their poverty and lack of organisation. This resolution, too, was car- 
ried unanimously. 


Other Resolutions. 

Maulana Abubakkar moved the third resolution exhorting Muslims to 
perform regular prayers in congregations five times a day. Khawaja Hassan 
Nizami vehemently supported the resolution, which was carried. 

The last resolution appealed to the Muslims to keep intact their religious 
interests, to bring about necessary reforms among themselves and to extend 
mutual toleration and avoid calling others “ Kaffirs ” on trifling differences. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet again in the evening when the con- 
ference concluded after the adoption of resolutions sympathising with the 
Mussalman victims in the Panipat riots, condemning the anti-Moslem 
literature, defining the Khilafat policy towards the attainment of Swaraj and 
appointing a committee to formulate the rights and claims of the Moslems 
and put them forward before the country. 



The Central Sikh League 

LAH0RB—3RD APRIL 1 926. 

Before a gathering of about 4,000 visitors and delegates, the fifth 
session of the Central Sikh League was opened on the 3rd April at the 
Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore amidst scenes of enthusiasm and repeated shouts 
of Sat Sri Akal,** 

Besides the prominent Sikh leaders there were present well-known 
Congressmen, including Lala Lajpat Rai, Lala Dun chand. Dr. Satyapal 
and a few Mussalmans. 1 he Hall was profusely decorated. There was 
a life-size portrait of the ex-Maharaja of Nabha with his children. 

After the Chairman of the Reception Committee's speech was over. 
Baba Gurdit Singh of Komagata Maru fame, read his Presidential address 
in Gurmukhi ; and it was received with applause from all parts of the Hall. 

The Presidential Address. 

Baba GURDIT SINGH, in his address, said that they would not be able 
to work the Gurdwara Act unless ti.e Akalt prisoners were released uncon- 
ditionally. He referred to the deaths of C. R. Dass and Sir Surendranath 
Banerjee, and urged the Government to recognise the rights of Sikhs in 
the Punjab consistently with their political status and martial importance, 
and condemned communil representation, characterising it as the direct 
cause of the lanzeem and Stiudhi movements. 

He emphasised the importance of unity of all communities in India, 
and characterised the Reformed Councils as impotent giving no real power 
to the representatives of the people. He then referred to the recent 
Babbar Akali Conspiracy Cases, and expressed his sympathy, with those 
executed or imprisoned, and suggested the rais ug of a fund of Rs. ij lakhs 
for the maintenance of their families and of those of other Akal prisoners. 
He thought that the Babbar Akalis were patriots, and had sufiered for 
love of country and appealed to the audience to generously subscribe 
towards the fund. He said that the Sikhs were soldiers in the battle for 
India’s freedom. The attainmc nt of Swaraj would be an impossibility it 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Sikhs and Christians did not join together and express 
their sympathy towards their brethren, who had courage to suffer for the 
cause of the country. 

He made a feeling reference to the sacrifices made by the Akalis for the 
Gurdwara Reform Movement, and thanked the press and publicists through- 
out India for their continued support and sympathy with the Sikhs. 

Referring to the abdication of the ex-Maharsja of Nabha and the 
consequent agitation amongst the Sikhs, Baba Gurdit Singh said that they 
would not rest content until the Maharaja was restored to the Gadi, as he 
thought his only fault was love of the Sikhs, the Panth, and the Motherland. 
He said that the Sikhs had set an example of true Satyagaraha to all 
other communities. While enjoining upon bis community to continue the 
policy of non-violence, he exhorted them to gird up their loins and press 
forward to the two-fold goal of religious freedom, and freedom for the 
motherland. 

After the Presidential Address the Subjects Committee was elected, which 
sat in the evening to dicuss the draft resolutions. The League then adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND RBSOLUTiONS 
LAHORE— 4 TH APRIL 1 926, 

Resolutions Passed. 

The Central Sikh League met again the next day in open session to 
discuss the resolutions adopted by the Subjects Committee last night. The 
attendance of delegates and visitors was large 

Condolence Resolu ion. 

The first two resolutions were put from the Chair and were carried 
unanimously. One referred to the loss the country sustained by the death 
of Deshabandhu Das and Surendranath Benerjee. 

The Babbar Akali Prisoners 

The other, while completely dissociating the League from violence, 
viewed with horror the punishment meted to the Babbar Akalis, and ex- 
pressed heart-felt sympathy with the families of those who had been executed 
or imprisoned in connection with the Babbar Akali ca'-e. 

Ihere was some opposition to this resolution from a section of the 
audience, who said that the resolution, being controversial, ought not to 
have been put from the Chair, but eventually the objection was withdrawn, 
and the resolution adopted. 

Communal Representation Condemned 

The third resolution, which was moved by Sardar Singh, ran as 
follows : — ** That the Sikh League strongly condemns the principle of com- 
munal representation after their experience of it during the last six years of 
Reforms. That the Sikhs are of decided opinion that communal represen- 
tation has proved quite ineffective in safeguarding the interests of the S kh 
minority in the Punjab, (b) Ihat, instead of allaying the tension, the 
introduction of communal representation in the elected bodies and in the 
Services, has mo^t deplorably embittered the feelings between the various 
communitiei> inhabiting the Punjab, (c) That tiie Sikh League strongly 
appeals to other communities to give up communal repre entation in the 
best intercuts of the country.” 

The resolution which was debated for over two hours was carried by 
an overwhelming majoiity, after an amendment had been moved and re- 
jected. The amendment demanded that, so long as the principle of communal 
representation existed in the Indian Constitution, representation should be 
conceded to the Sikhs in the various legislatures and local bodies, on the 
same basis as in the case of the Mussalman minority in other provinces and 
Anglo-Indians in Bengal. 

The League tnen adjourned to meet again in the evening when after 
three and half hours’ further discussiou of the resolutions, the League 
concluded its sessions and the delegates and visitors dispersed amidst great 
enthusiasm. 

The Coming Elections 

When the League met in the evening a number of important resolu- 
tions were passed, there being little difference of opinion amongst the 
delegates. Ihe iollowing are some o^ the important resolutions passed : — The 
League ratified the resolution of the General Committee, passed in 192^, 
and further lesolvcd that the forthcoming elections for the various legis- 
latures should be run m co-operation with the Indian National Congress, 
Ihe League called upon the Sikh Community to issue a clear mandate to 
the candidates to demand full responsible Government for India. Ihe 
League regretted that there was no change lor the better in the attitude of 
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the Government in deaUng with political questions and opened that there 
could be no peace between the people and the Government unless full 
responsible Government was introduced. 

To compel the Government to yield to the National demand for full 
responsible Government, the League strongly recommended village organi* 
sation. use of Khaddar. promotion of inter-communal unity, national 
education and arbitration in private disputes and boycott of titles and 
intoxicants. 

Release of Gurdwara Prisoners Demanded 

The League while admiring Sirdar Khaddar Singh and other Gurdwara 
prisoners for not giving any under-taking to the Government to socure 
their release, strongly condemned the attitude of the Government in not 
releas’Hg the remaining Gurdwara prisoners unconditionally, when the Gurd- 
wara Act had been passed and the S G. P. C. had begun to work it. 

Resolutions were also adopted appreciating the sacrifices of the persons 
sent to jail in 1914 .-ympathising with their families and strongly condemn- 
ing the repressive policy persisted in by the Government during the last 
five years. 

S. African Issue 

The i-eaguc whole-heartedly supported the position taken up by ihe 
Indians in South Africa, and strongly condemned the unjust and inhuman 
laws proposed to be enacted in that country, and regretted that the Govern- 
ment of India bad not done all that lay in its power to bring to their senses 
the White settlers. 

The Nabha Abdication 

Resolutions were passed regarding the Nabha question, holding that 
the Maharaja’s abdication was not voluntary, and condemning the Govern- 
ment of India for not taking steps in the right direction to undo the great 
injustice done to a popular Prince, and sympathising with all the Nabha 
State subjects who had sufiered for the sake of the Maha’'aja, and with the 
Maharaja and his family in his present tribulation and expressing anxiety 
at the proposal to remove the Tikka SaheO from His Highness, and 
severely criticising the action of the present Nabha adminij>tration in reck- 
lessly selling and auctioning His Highness' property inside and outside the 
State. 

Baba Gurdit Singh gladly consented to personally convey the Nabha 
resolutions to the Maharaja at Dehra Dun. 

Prt sident's Closing Remarks 

In closing the session. Baba Saheb exhorted the Sikhs to continue to 
agitate for the triumph of the just cause of their community and country 
in co-operation with the other communities. He warned the Government 
against the results of losing the goodwill of subjects by continued flouting 
of popular wishes and demands. Such indifierence 00 the part of the Govern- 
ment he said, brought harm equally to the Govemmeat and the governed. 



The Bengal Provincial Conference 

KRISHNAGAR’-'22ND & 23RD MAY 1 926, 

The session of the Bengal Provincial Conference at Kriahnagar com~ 
inenced on Saturday the 22nd May at 2-30 p.m. The proceedings in the 
open conference, as well as in the Subjects Committee meetings were marked 
by animation throughout and uproarious scenes at times gave expression ta 
the high tension of feeling. For days before the conference met it was 
known throughout Bengal that the only issue before the conference would 
be the Hindu-Moslem Pact adopted by the Serajgunge session of tho 
conference three years ago at the instance of the late Deshbandhu C. R. Das. 
Notice of resolutions to rescind the Pact had been given by many delegates, 
among whom were some prominent Swaraiists. As the delegates arrived 
and views were exchanged it was found that overwhelming majority of 
them were in favour of rescinding the Pact. The leaders of the Swarajya 
Paixy, feeling that the situation was hopelessly against them, were busy 
devising means to shelve the issue. Fortune favoured them. The issue 
> was complicated by the conduct of the President himself (who by the 
way was a pro-pactist and expressed himself so in the Presidential speech). 
The President had in his speech made some uncharitable and unwarranted 
insinuations against certain Congress workers, describing them as “ marked 
people and advising them to withdraw from the Congress organisations. 
He had also made serious reflections on persons whom he described as tho 
party of violence, imputing to them cowardliness, dishonesty and worst 
vices. These expressions of opinion, as soon as they came to be known on 
the eve of the conference provoked a great outburst of feeling and for 
the moment the Pact issue was side-tracked. 

The President began to read out his speech and was heard with atten* 
tion. Curiosity rose to the highest pitch as to what would happen when 
he should reach the offending portion of his speech. It had been passed 
from mouth to mouth that a protest would immediately be made and a- 
large number delegates would leave the Hall. The President, however, 
stopped short as he reached the paragraph and addressing the House said 
that it had been reported to him that many of the delegates did not liko 
the views he had expressed in the para he should read now. If it was so, 
he would leave it out of his speech. “ Yes ; yes, we object ” — came the 
reply from all parts of the House. Well then, I leave it out.” *' Apologise 
— shouted some and a confusion ensued. The President was heard making 
the remark that since the delegates did not want him, he would leave tho 
Conference. So saying he left th'^ rostrum. Pandemonium reigned in 
the* Hall for some time till Mrs. Sarojini Naidu rose from her seat and 
immediately there was bushed silence to hear her. Shall I ask the 

President in your name to come back ” — she concluded after a fine short 
speech. “Yes, yes” — the reply went forth. Mrs. Naidu stepped down 
and a minute or two afterwards Mr. Sasmal was seen again on the rostrum 
and was greeted with thunderous applause. 

63 
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The speech was a long one covering 34 closely printed foolscap pages. 
Many of the delegates began to leave the Hall among them being the 
oppositionists. The latter were absent when Mr. Sasroal read certain other 
portions of the speech to which objection was raised at the meeting of the 
Subi^ol^s Committee next morning. It was half past five when he finished 
reading his speech which had taken full three hours. 


The Subjects Committee M e e t i n g— 2 2 n d May, 

The first meeting of the Subjects Committee to consider the resolutions 
that would be placed before the Conference began at 7 P.M., on Saturday 
the 22rid May. The Pact was virtually the one subject that was discussed 
and debated with considerable animation. The division was taken at about 
midnight. Votes were counted twice. The President declared on the 
second time that the House was equally divided. He gave his casting vote 
against the abrogation of the Pact, and refused to accede to the demand 
for a poll amidst cries of “ shame, shame.** 


The Subjects Committee Meetin g — 2 3 r d May. 

The Subjects Committee met for the second time on Sunday the 
23rd May in the morning. Mr. Suresh Chandra Majumdar moved a 
resolution expressing the opinion of the House that the Congress organi- 
sations of Bengal are not in any way influenced or controlled by any party 
of violence and this Conference dissociates itself from the opinion of the 
President expressed in his speech and respectfully request the Reception 
Committee to expunge the portion from the Presidential Address. Mr. 
Upendra Nath Baneijee, Mr. Sham Sunder Chakravarty, Mr. A. C. Banerjee 
and many others supported him. 

A point of order was raised as to whether such a motion could be 
brought forward before the House. The President without giving a ruling 
left the matter to be decided by the House which favoured a discussion. 

A general discussion followed and the motion was opposed by several 
Swarajists. At this stage Mrs. Naidu addressed the House and said that 
a greater partition of Bengal was being enacted before their very eyes as 
a result of which disunion and bitterness would prevail in Bengal and tarnish 
her fair name. 

Claiming to know more of the temperament of the Bengalees, Mr, 
Shamsundar Cbakravarti assured Mrs. Naidu that just as they unsettled 
the settled fact of Lord Morley inspite of difference of opinion, so would 
they succeed this time too to bring about unity amongst themselves inspite 
of temporary differences. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta moved as an amendment that this Conference 
dissociates itself from the opinion of the President expressed in connection 
with terrorist methods. ‘ 

Mr. A. C. Baneijee moved as an amendment to add “ and deprecates ’* 
after the words “ dissociates itself from.'* Mr. Sen Gupta accepted the amend- 
ment. The mover of the resolution also accepted the amendment. 

Mr. S. N. Biswas moved to delete the word “ deprecate.** Mr. B. N. 
Sasmal at this stage stated that if this motion was passed, he would treat it 
as a vote of no confidence in him and would resign the presidentship. 
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Mr. B. K. Lahiri tried to persuade the President not to interpret the 
motion os a vote of censure. He said they had allowed their President hie 
right of freedom of expression and they claimed the same freedom for them- 
selves. 

After nearly two hours^ discussion the amendment to delete the word 
“ deprecate ” was put to vote and lost and the motion of Mr. Sen Gupta waa 
carried by an over- whelming maiority. 

The President then vacated the chair. 

Mr. Upendra Nath Banerjee moved that Mr. Sasmal do take the chair . 
But somebody pointed out that the Subjects Committee could not, under the 
rules, elect its Chairman. An uproarious discussion followed. After the 
first excitement had subsided, Mr. Hemanta Sarkar pointed out that under 
the rules the Subjects Committee could not elect a President which is the 
function of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. The meeting then 
dispersed. 


Meeting of the Delegates. 

There was some uncertainly whether in view of the resignation of the 
President, the Conference would meet at all. Some persons went about 
saying that the Conference would not meet. Eventually however it was 
decided that the delegates should meet at the pa?idal at the time appointed 
for the Conference to consider the situation. Accordingly the meeting began 
at 2-30 P.M. 

At the outset Mr, B. K, LAHIRI, the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, made a statement. He stated that a certain resolution hal 
been adopted at the mortung’s meeting of the Subjects Committee which 
was treated by the President as a vote of no-confidence in him and he 
(President) thereupon said that he would not continue to preside over the 
proceedings of the Subjects Committee as well as of the Conference and 
that he had withdrawn from the meeting of the Subjects Committee. 
Thus a deadlock had been created and it was for the delegates to decide 
as to what should bo done under the circumstances. He requested the House 
to elect a chairman for the time being for the purpose of discussing what 
should be done. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA was elected chairman. He said he saw Mr. 
Sasmal after the morning incident and what he gathered from him was that 
Mr. Sasmal might come to the Conference at their request to explain what 
happened in the Subjects Committee and if after hearing his statement the 
delegates passed a resolution disapproving of the Subjects Committee*s deci- 
sion he might preside over the Conference. He invited definite suggestions 
in the shape of resolutions from delegates. 

The discussion was initiated by Sj. Mrinal Kanti BASU who moved the 
following resolution : — 

That this meeting of the delegates is decidedly of opinion that it is the duty of the 
President to come and preside over the Conference and place before it for consideration 
any resolution 01 resolutions that may have been passed by the Subjects Committee, That 
the Secretary of the Reception Committee do immediately send a message to the President 
with a copy of the above resolution and request him on behalf of the delegates to come 
and preside over the Conference. That this meeting of the delegates adjourns for half aa 
hour to wait for the arrival of the President. 
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In moving bis resolution Mr. Basu said that he had seen the President 
immediately after the dissolution of the Subjects Committee meeting and bad 
pointed out to him that he (the President) was not entitled to resign to the 
Subjects Committee and the Subjects Committee could not also accept bis 
resignation, that it was open to the delegates assembled in the Conference to 
reject the resolution passed by the Subjects Committee which the President 
bad considered as a mark of want of confidence in him and that the Presi- 
dent should not deprive the delegates assembled in Conference an oppor- 
tunity to express their own opinion. Mr. Basu said that Mr. Sasmal had 
refused to come iuspite of the legal position thus explained to him and had 
said that he would be satisfied if the delegates met informally and rejected 
the resolution of the Subjects Committee, in which case he would come to 
preside over the Conference. In regard to the suggestion that a vote of 
oonfidence in the President should be passed by that meeting of the del* - 
gates, Mr. Basu said he was opposed to the idea, inasmuch as the delegates 
had no materials before them on which they could pass that vote, the 
proceedings of the Subjects Committee not being known to them. 

Two other resolutions were also moved for passing a vote of confidence 
in Mr. Sasmal ai d for proceeding with the election of a President of the 
Conference. A debate lasting several hours ensued. Several speakers con- 
tended that according to the Rules it was only the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee that could elect a President of the Conference in the place of 
the President-elect in case of emergency due to the illness or resignation of 
the latter or otherwise. The opponents of this view pointed out that the 
rule covered only the situation before the meeting of the Conference as the 
word President-elect ” in the rule shows. There was nothing in the rule 
to cover the situation that has arisen due to the resignation of the Presi- 
dent who had already presided for one day and was not therefore “ President- 
elect.” Mr. J. Chaudhury, Bar-at-Law, strongly supported this view. 

An appeal was made to the Chairman, Mr. Sen Gupta, to decide on the 
point. He refused to take the responsibility but allowed speaker after 
speaker to harangue the House. He omitted also to put the resolutions 
moved to the vote. Mr. Amarendra Nath Chatterjee said that the manner in 
which the proceedings were being conducted would suggest only one conclu- 
sion, namely, that the object was to shelve the issue about the Pact, Mr. Son 
Gupta paid no heed to the suggestion. It was now clear tfiat obstructionist 
tactics were being adopted by those who wanted to retain the Pact After 
several hours of desultory discussion as a Mahomedan gentleman under cover 
of speech-making was talking at random and making gesticulations, Mr. Sen 
Gupta suddenly dissolved the meeting saying that it was disorderly. 


Mr. J. Chaudhury Elected President. 

Several Swarajists and pro-pactists headed by Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta then 
left the place, but the major section of the House continued the mooting with 
Mr. J. Chaudhury as President and declared the meeting to be the Con- 
ference. 

The Conference passed resolutions of condolence on the deaths of Desb- 
bandhu Chittaranijan Das, Sir Surendra Nath Baneijee, Rai Yatindra Nath 
Chaudhury, and Maharaja of Natore. 
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The second resolution was passed by the Conference with three dis’’ 
sentients and ran thus : — 

This Conference while deploring communal differencee that have broken out in 
diffetent paits of the country is of opinion that Swaraj is impossible unless unity between 
Hindus and Moslems is established and both forgetting communalism work together ins- 
pired by Nationalism. Therefore the Conference rescinds the Bengal Pact entered into at 
tSerajguuj as it is of opinion that that pact is based on communalism. With a view' to 
bring about better understanding between the two communities this Conference requests 
the B. P. C. C.y to form a committee consisting of Hindus and Mussalmans fur the purpose 
of touring about in the mofussils to re-establish good- will and amity. 

The last resolution passed by the Conference ran as follows 
This Conference is decidedly of opinion that Congress organisations of Bengal are 
not in any way influenced by any party of violence in Bengal. Therefore this Confer- 
ence dissociates itself fiom and deprecates the opinion expressed by the President 
(Mr. Sasraal) m his address beginning with “those who believe in violence ought to 
keep aloof liom the oiganisation. Those who have bLCome notorious for any i^^ason 
should also keep*Hloof fiom the Congress and above all tlie Cong^e^s must be weeded of 
those who have entered it in order to destroy it by treachery.” 

The Conference then adjourned ‘ since die.^ 


Mr. Sen Gupta’s Statement. 

Subsequently Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, the President of the Bengal Provin- 
cial Congress Committee, issued the following statement to the Associated 
Press : — 

Having regard to the fact that the session of the Bengal Provincial 
Conference hold at Krishnagar under the presidency of Sj. B. N. Saamal 
could not finish its deliberations I consider it my duty to make a statement 
for the information of the public and the members of the Congress. It is 
a matter of regret that Sj. Sasmal used certain expressions in his presi- 
dential address which appeared to a large number of delegates to cast an 
unwarranted aspersion on certain members of the Congress. One of these 
passages was deleted by the President while reading his speech. The 
proceedings of the Subjects Committee are ordinarily private but as I find 
that reports of what is supposed to have happened at the Subjects Com- 
mittee meeting at Krishnagar have already appeared in the Press, I am 
obliged to refer in brief to some parts of the proceedings ; — 

On Sunday morning at the Committee meeting, the President was 
requested to delete another passage from his speech but he found himself 
unable to comply with the request. Thereupon a resolution dissociating 
themselves from and deprecating the sentiments expressed by the President 
in that passage was passed by a large majority of the members present 
although the President had made it clear that he would regard the 
passing of it as a vote of censure on him. The President resigned his 
office and left the meeting and did not subsequently take any further part 
iu the proceedings. AS|^. no meeting of the Bengal Provincial Conference 
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could be held without a President a meeting of the delegates was held in 
the afternoon of Sunday over which I was elected chairman to consider 
what should be done in the circumstances. After a resolution recommending 
adjournment of the Bengal Provincial Conference ‘sine die' had been negatived 
the meeting proceeded to consider the several ways by which they could 
hold the session under a proper and constitutional president. Several 
proposals, the substance of which is noted below, were discussed at the 
meeting : 

1. That a vote of confidence should be passed by the delegates and 
Sj. Sasraal should he requested to come back and preside. 

2. That a new President should be immediately elected by the dele- 
gates present. 

3. That the question of the fresh election of a president should accor- 
dins to a rule of the Bengal Provincial Conference bo referred to the Bei.ga- 
Provinoial Congress Committee for final decision. 

4. That since the Bengal Provincial Conference had no knowledge 
of what had happened at the Subjects Committee, the President should be 
requested to come and preside over the Conference. 

6. That the resolution passed in the Subjects Committee concerning 
the President should be placed before the delegates' meeting and a vote 
taken thereon. 

A few other similar proposals were also discussed. 

As the discussion proceeded the meeting became so uproarious and 
uncontrollable and feeling ran so high that after repeated appeals for order 
1 had no other alternative but to dissolve the meeting. No one in the 
circumstances questioned the propriety of my action at that time. 

At a later stage, after the meeting had dispersed and most of the 
delegates had left, I understood that a meeting was hold under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. J Chowdhury. This meeting however had nothing to do with 
the Bengal Provincial Conference and the resolutions passed therein, if 
any, were unauthorised. 

Under the Rules of the Bengal Provincial Conference in case of 
emergency arising due to vacancy occurring by reason of resignation, death 
or otherwise in the post of the President of the Bengal Provincial Conference, 
the matter should forthwith be referred to the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee whose decision should be final. 

In view of the references in certain section of the Press as to the 
alleged “ Decent Burial of the Bengal Pact at the Krishnagar Conference" 
I ought to say one word. This matter of pact was brought bef<>ro the Subjects 
Committee on Saturday last and the following resolution was passed : — 

“ That having regard to the present state of feeling the Committee 
should not recommend any resolution on the Serajgunge Hindu-Moalem 
Pact to the open Conference." 

In conclusion, I wish to make it perfectly clear that after the dissolution 
of the meeting of the delegates over which I presided there were no procee- 
dings of the Bengal Provincial Conference held at Krishnagar on Sunday, 
the 23rd May and any resolution passed at any meeting subsequent to the 
diss >lution of the delegates, cannot be accepted as the authoritative pro- 
ifouncement of the Bengal Provincial Conference. 
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The Presidential Address. 

Mr. B. N. Sasmal, who presidedi delivered a very lengthy speech io 
Bengali, in the course of which he explained the meaning of Swaraj as he 
understood it. We give below a very brief summary of his presidential 
address. First, be referred to the spiritual Swaraj, the attainment of which 
was not practicable. Political Swaraj meant the acquisition of full inde- 
pendence for the people of India to protect the land from greedy eyes or 
alarming intrusions. 

He next referred to the ways suggested for its attainment. Co-opera- 
tion would never lead to their goal. Sweet reasonableness and speech-mak- 
ing would never help them. Even Civil Disobedience would not lead to 
political freedom. Civil Disobedience would lead to riot and even to 
revolution. 

The only \^ay to freedom, according to Mr. Sasmal, lay in what was 
commonly called revolution in its ideal way. By this he meant revolution 
without bloodshed or hatred. The addition of strength, moral, mental and 
physical, that would come on as a matter of course incidental to the pre- 
paration for the revolution, would go to solve many a problem which would 
follow in the train of the revolutioii. This method was far more constructive 
than other ways which were destructive. 

As for Responsible Government Mr. Sasmal said changes in the adminis- 
tration would be in no distant date a matter of compulsion rather than 
option. His reasons for making this statement were based on the situation 
created in the East. Considerations of the Soviet menace, the greed of 
Japan, and the Yellow Peril on the one hand, and the change of mentality 
among the educated people and awakening of the masses in India on the 
other, would force the Britishers to grant full self-government to this country, 
for that was the only means for preserving the position of England in the 
East intact. 

As regards constructive work, the President suggested the establishment 
of schools and colleges for imparting education on national lines and the 
improvement of health, removal of untouchability and elevation of the 
labouring classes. 

Touching the question of the Congress and Council work, the President 
urged that until and unless their demands were fully realised they should not 
agree to accept membership of the Council. 


The Communal Problem. 

He next referred to the recent riots and observed that, if the affair had 
not been exaggerated by Musaalmans, it would probably have ended in an 
hour or two. Enumerating the causes of the riots the President said that 
the present administrative machinery was mainly responsible for all internal 
dissensions in the country. If the Government were in the hands of the 
people they could have already rooted out the causes of those disturbances 
by legislation. Some self-seeking mischief-makers were on the watch for an 
opportunity to cause quarrels between Hindus and Moslems. This event 
presented itself to them as a golden opportunity for fulfilling their nefarious 
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end. He suggested that the electioneering activity of the people had much 
to do with these riots. Had there been no talk of Ministerships before the 
submission of the report of the Royal Commission, he was emphatically of 
opinion that the things which had happened and were happening would never 
have taken place. 

In conclusion the President said : — 

From this very moment should go forth earnest appeals to all parts 
of the country for stopping for ever the barbarous practice of the exchanging 
of the names * Mlecha * and ‘Kafir* by Hindus and Moslems respectively. 
For this noble purpose books should be written by able writers which should 
be distributed broadcast free of charge so that they can reach every hearth 
and home. Some compromise between Hindus and Mahomedans with refer- 
ence to the Services should also be made for the present. I humbly beseech 
leaders of both the communities and the press to avoid unpleasant truths at 
this critical time of the nation*s life. They would perhaps agree to tolerate 
t<^ some extent the evils of to-day for the sake of future good. None of the 
communities will be able to advance steadily on the way of nation-building 
unless we impress on the mind of one and all in this country this notorious 
fact that the administrative machinery, above all, is the fountain-head of all 
communal dissensions. 



The Commonwealth of India Bill 

The Karachi Conference. 

Over 350 delegates and as many visitors were present on the 14 th 
February at the Commonwealth of India Bill Conference at Karachi over 
which Dr. Besant presided. Delegates, belonging to different political 
parties, attended and they came from all important centres in Sindh*. 
Among the visitors was Sir M. Visveswariah. 


Mr. Vishindas’s Welcome Address. 

Mr Harchandrai VISHINDAS, as Chairman of the Reception Committee 
welcomed Dr. Besant to the conference in terms of warm praise. He 
observed that the Home Rule League and its propaganda, start *d by her, 
created a political consciousness in the people and instilled in them ideals 
of seU-respect and independence. The people in England constantly asked. 
What did India want ? The Commonwealth of India Bill furnished a reply 
in clear and precise laoguaye. The Right Hon'ble V. S S^i ivasa Sastri and 
several em nent men had worked in the National Convention, and the Bill 
must be considered as having the support of the best brains in the country. 
It had alao the support, he declared, of persons like Mrs. barojini Naidu, 
Moulana Shaukat A i and Mr. Jayakar. Though the report of Swara) 
Sub-Committee of the all Parties’ Conference was not considered by the 
whole conference, <it least the Bill introduced in Parliament bore traces 
of the report. He urged every lover of India to do his best to support 
the latest effort of Dr. Besant for the deliverance of India. 

After pointing out some of the important features of the Bill, which 
commended as specially noteworthy, such as the preamble, the abolition 
of the India Office, the revival of the ancient village system and the system 
of graded franchise, Mr. Vishindas concluded: “All that remains for 
me to add is that, whatever fate may be in store for the Bill at the bands 
of the present Conservative Ministry in England, Dr. Besant is entitled, 
to the lasting gratitude of India for the years of silent, patient labour 
which she and her colleagues have bestowed upon drawing up this, the 
first charter of india's liberty. As to our attitude towards the Bill, I cannot 
do better than quote the words of that ooble son of India, the late Dr. 
Subramanya Iyer : “ Simple reason and commonsense demand of such and 
everyone of us to ensure all the support possible to that latest and most 
promising outcome of her arduous labours, the preparation of a Constitu* 
tion for adoption by the British Parliament.** 

Dr. BESANT on rising was greeted with prolonged applause. She 
spoke for more than one hour. She referred at the outset, to the curious 
manner adopted by the hostile critics of the Bill. At first it was called 
Besant*a Bill, and the Calcutta “ Statesman '* gave its authorship to> 
Sir Henry Slessor, Solicitor General of the late labour Cabinet. Ho was 
undoubtedly the best man for drafting Parliamentary legislation ; but as 
SL matter of fact, the changes made by him in the draft submitted from 
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India were very few, and did not touch either the principles of the Bill 
or the important details, expect in one matter however, regarding Defence, 
Refusal to accept the modification would have meant wrecking the Bill : 
but except for that, the Bill provided that changes in the Constitution 
could be made in India without further reference to Westminster. Mr. 
SleBsor called it an admirable Bill, and would have willingly backed it 
up in Parliament. 

Referring to Mr. Harchandrai’s remark, that it was a step on the 
road, she observed that it was a step which took the whole road, for it 
made India absolutely free in her own land, in one respect the Bill went 
further than Dominion Status, for no provision had been made for the 
power of veto or reservation for the Crown over legislat e n. Sue delended 
it on the gre und that India could not trust Engiat d to u&e feucb a power, 
which no doubt existed in the Dominions, with lairness. and in^'tonced 
the case of South Africa, whose Anti- Asiatic Iciiislation was beiog peimmed 
on the plea that it was a Self-Governing dominion ano interference was 
impossible. If India were a Dominion, sfie would have penalised the 
American residents in the country, as Indian residents were by the decis on 
of the American Supreme Court. 

Dr. Bc8<jDt asked the Conference to realise how complete the B*!! was 
iQ giving freedom short of independence. She had never questioned India’s 
right to independence. In England she had declared that the piice of India’s 
loyalty to Empire was freedom. But England and India together, would 
assure peace between the White and Coloured races, and saleguard the 
future of the world's Civilisation. She denied that it was her Bill, though 
she had a share in it. It would be folly to throw away the years of labour 
spent in drafting it. It was the first lime a Bill for freedom for India 
bad been introduced in Parliament, and it bad been officially adopted by 
a party, which was in opposition and would form the next Government. 

Alter detailed reference to local government which was, in her opinion, 
the Bill’s most important feature, Dr. Besant proceeded to outline the 
course of action wnich the Conference should carefully consider if the B 11 
was rejected by Parliament, ^hc tin ught it might come for discussion 
in the Lords, where it was sure of being rejected. She would appeal to 
the members oi the Legislature 'O lead the people m a nation- wide agitation 
and also to reject budgets li the Legislature were dissolved would you ” 
Dr. Besant asked, “return the .aiue men to the Coui cils ?" Refusal 
of supplies was a perfectly constitutional step and it was the only way 
of winning freedom except by force, in the fight before them only one 
end was possible, because no nation bad }et stiuggled lor ireedom without 
ultimate victory. She was visiting Ameiica in the Autumn, and hoped 
to place India’s case before its public. Brita n was sensitive to American 
opinion. The speaker might be away liom india lor a lew months, but 
she would carry India in her heart, and wh< re the heart vas lull Ups 
would be able to apeak. 


Resolutions Passed. 

After her address, the following lesolutioos were adopted : — 

* The National Congress of 1914 having declared that, in the recons- 
truction following the War, India Si^ould be placed on a footing of equality 
with the Self-Governing Dominion, this Commonwealth cf India bill 
Conference accoids its whole-hearted support to the Bill, which embodies 
this demand and urges on the people of India to insist on its being made 
an Act of the Realm.'* 
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The resolution was moved by Mr. Pahlajani, Deputy President of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, and seconded by Mr. Gopaldas and supported 
by Principal Shahabi. 

The second resolution, moved by Mr. Jethmal Parasram, expressed 
the profound gratitude of the Conference to the Labour Party for its 
sympathy with India in her struggle for freedom, and particularly for 
Its official acceptance of tbe Commonwealth of India Bill. 

The third resolution thanked Major Graham Pole for his sacrihes and 
strenuous werk for India and Mr. Shivarao for his able presentation of 
India's case in England 

The last resolution was as follows : This conference tenders its most 
cordial thanks to Dr. Annie Besant for her devoted services in the cause of 
India’s freedom and assures her of its determination to carr> on an unceasing 
propaganda in favour of the Bill until its passage into law." 

All the ffsolutions were unanimously adopted. 


The Bombay Conference. 

Another Conference of the Commonwealth of India Bill met at Bombay 
on the 7 th May, with Mrs Naidu in the chair. There was a large attendance. 
Among those present were Messrs. B. S. Kamat, Jayakar, D. G. Dalvi 
D. V Gokhale and Bhopatkar. 

Messages of Sympathy. 

A number of messages expressing sympathy with the principles of the 
Bill were read including those from Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Hasan 
Imam, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, Mr. Chintamani, Pandit Hridaynath 
Kuiizru, Sir Harising Gour and others. 

Mr. N. C. KELKAK, Chairman of the Reception Committee, wished 
" Au Revoir " to Dr. Besant, and paid a tribute to her as ihe " only influ- 
ential and active advocate of the cau e of »ndia in England." He welcomed 
the signs of reaction from the aversion to iortign propaganda that prevailed 
QuriDg tne days of Non-co-operation. 

Referring to the B 11, he said it should not be looked down upon, 
because it took the form of constitutional agitabou. None except a mere 
dreamer could hope lor an immediate accident which might give them 
Self-Government without the agency ol Parliament. The Bill was, alter 
all, a token demand and they should welcome the Bill for two special 
leasons, firstly, because it gave a stunning reply to the objection that tbe 
demand of India lor Self-Government was a vague one, and seconuJy, 
because the Bill opened up a vista of constructive thought in the wilder- 
ness of non-co-operation through which they had passed. 

Mrs. NAIDU, in the course of her address, said that she presided over 
the Conference in her personal and private capacity. The Bill, in her 
opinion embodied tbe essence of the Indian demand and that was way she 
supported it. She emphasised the necessity of international propaganda, 
Mrs, Naidu drew pointed attention to Dr. Besant’s speech at Ahmedabad 
in which she had declared her willingness to compromise with Indians with 
regard to the details of the Bill. Mr, Naidu concluded by wishing ** Bon- 
voyage " to Dr. Besant, and appealed for support to the Bill, 
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Mr. B S. KAMAT moved a resoluHon according the whole-hearted 
support oi the Conference to the Bill *now before the Commons and urginor 
upon Parliament the necessity of securing its second reading as rapidly as 
possible, so as to relieve the tension in India by securing to India, the 
Dominion Status she demanded. 

The resolution also requested that any amendments desired by organi- 
sations approving of the principles of the Bill be forwarded to the Amend- 
luents Committee of the National Federation. 

Mr. Kamat said that the Bill represented India's demand in many 
reape''.t8 It made clear that India wanted a Representative and Parlia- 
mentary Government with fu 1 financial control. 

Mr. JAYAKAR, supporting, said the Bill dispensrd with Dyarchy, whicti 
had been unanimously declared to be unw’orkable. It provided for the 
abolition of communal representation gradually within five years. It went 
to the very root of the Indiati civilisation, namely the village and aimed 
at revitalising it. He wished that the Congress had supported the Rill, 

Dr, Moonjee thought the Bi 1 would counteract the efiects of isolation 
in which India had so long stood. 

After a few more had spoken giving tkeir support to the Bill, Dr. 
BESAN I appealed to Britain to give India complete power within the country . 
She was sure that nothing could be refused by England, if the same spiiit 
was once again rous d m India as was prevalent in 191 ■. She was going 
across the Atlantic in ord r to counteract the propaganda carried on by 
Lord Sydenham and others. Endland hid a heart wh.ch could be touched 
and It would be her endeavour to touch it by her work in America and in 
I nglaiid. 









